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-.'  ks  wliicli  reaches  iU  third  volume 

r-  .^-anil  wiijth  is  tn  he  continiieri  in 

»f    this   tliiril  Toluine   meet«  with   the   favor   that 

t— ■wrii*«i  In  tt«  [ired«c«s8ors,* — is  primarily  designed  as  a 

f«MC  mt  '^'Ot   lo  the   Ki)cyi'lu|>a'dias.      It  exploita  eitlier 

-  are  dcrmed  U'neath  the  dignity  of  more  pre- 

r  tlm  »ucli  lighter  as|>e(*ts  of  familiar  subjecta 

•  '  '      flie  Uig  Wigs. 

-  .(n"!  iiroup,  take  articles  like  Bull- 

l'l.\  1^  ran  lie  more  trite  than 

Ibfr  :;il  itiforiiiatioii  here  sup- 

voold  b*  looked  for  in  vain   in  authoritative  books  of 

of  tbe  fint  group  may  tie  found  on  almost  every 

Tlifj  roojpriae  the  »ort  of  "  ana  ''  which  a  host  of  readers 

■boot.    They  form,  in  fact,  the  staple  of  the  inquin^- 

•rt  eewtAOtlv  kddrcased  to  the  (>)rrespon<lents'  Column 

4ulj  joamal  aixl  are  osnally  "  left  to  our  readers  "  and 

tttd. 

Vmmalhf  but  not  alwar*,— else  tiiis  book,  like  its  predecessore, 

hKTt  loat  ft  considernhlp  part  of  such    value  as  it  may 

?C«t  to  Bwntion  the  Ijondon  yotrg  ami  Qucriejt — because 

I  niiMit  take  Iknl  for  grante*! — there  an'  several  journals, 

■ad  American,  which  contain  valuable  departmental  re- 

•anl    aaavering    querie*.    delving    patiently    into    the 

wi  enriviia  lore  nf  the  paet  and  remlering  satisfactory 

t  of  feeooHitr  iillii«iofii»,  or  dftorinininj:  niootctl  points 

bofy.    Ktrraturr.    '  rience.    or   aupplying 

!■  olilenrtfe  acd' 

To  ftbtm  th*  preaent  compiler  v'ratefully  acknowledges  his 

H»  wmiM  BHwify  the  New  York  Sun.  and  Timfs. 

'  fMaMpfiia  Prr*»,  and  Inquirer,  and  the  Brooklyn  KngJf  as 

fsniiahed  htm  with  much  raw  materini  tliat  othervriM^  he 

kvw   oTeHooki<«l.      So    have    r>erii>dicalR    like    Harprr's 

C%*mh-     ■     '  'and    The    Yoiith'n   Cowpanion— 

or  information  of  this  sort  without 
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Xor  IE  it  aliraj's  the  raw  material  which  has  thus  been  laid 
under  OBtribtition.  The  scis^rs,  it  must  be  owned,  have 
occasionally  sunplemented  the  pen.  A  small  percentage  of  these 
articles  are  essenttaliy  a  patchwoik  of  quotatioaa  woven  as 
deftly  as  possible  into  a  netr  fabric. 

Credit  has  been  given  where  practicable.  But  it  was  not 
always  prsctit-able. — and  more  especially  in  the  more  ftagrant 
cases — otherwise  some  of  these  papers  woiibl  have  been  overladen 
with  qontation  marks  and  acknowledgments  that  might  only  tcKO 
fwrelv  interfere  witTi  the  n?ader's  romfort.  So  a  general 
nrknowledjrment  mnst  suffice  where  no  individual  reputation  is 
detracted  fmm. — nbere  indeed  it  is  only  the  anonymous  dead 
that  cowld  possibiy  l»e  disturbed  in  their  coffins, 

Wm.  S.  Walsh. 

Swirly  Urmk,  Conn., 
Jdy,  1913. 
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T     ■I'-ter   (sfo  Lloyd's)    is        ^^^H 
11  iM  U)  hull  tttiii  stores              ^H 

Pr  -Tbe 
fmUfd.    '1 

Ummi  i:    1   • 

■Kfcvxk  Par^r 

leti  iivw  cliipri  or  ^liipe  reiit-wi'il              ^H 

•  Is  are  (It'signotud  by  the  fipins             ^H 

tlmi   the  vefif-t'l  is  wi>ll  aD<l  sulTioiontly             ^^M 

'  ^"  "-'^rr).     The  term  has  patsnl  into             ^H 

r  rxcvllcncc.     Thus,  Dickens  in             ^H 

^Mves  this  dialogue:                               ^^^H 

1 

'U>t  he  ■  flrkt-raler."  Miiil  Snm.                                      ^^^^^| 
rrpliMl  Air.  Roki-!                                                             ^^^^H 

rv  likely  t(»  ,'-ny    "  A  niiiiiber  1."    Cf.        ^^^B 
:)p.  ^3:  "  An  A  Nu.  1  o<x:>k,  and  no             ^H 

B»  auUuliTil    III 

^^M  to  tbe  imp< 
^■^Mtt,  Pr»ini> 

1^.  7.  ?* ''.  nnri  n  nre  al»o  UBed  with  A,  and             ^H 

^H 

I p :   -liiiations  in  Austria  have            ^H 

1   provide  fvitshli-    huiiics   for  ini[HiviTi$ht>i)             ^H 

'      '  - -fies  ail  have   rendered   ilititingui«hc<l             ^H 

V  or  to  the  ttalc.    Thc-io  nro  eitiiati'd             ^^M 

'  k,  and  Ciraz.     The  Vienna        ^^^H 

\-   tho   r)iichpii«  'riiiri-<a   of       ^^^H 

^M>Mw|iim  V 

1    11    in    171'?.  an.I        ^^B 
ihe  ^nnioi  of  tht^  name.     The             ^H 

IVn'mii     \  unua.  and   Inn.shnirk              ^^M 

II.  thoM*  of  Briinu  five,            ^H 

'•<'    rtn  their  arnii.       ^^^H 

a       ^^^1 

;  chorvh  nn'l  '^inte,  headed  liT  nn             ^H 
, ./  .;,.,  f;,i)f»,>ror.     The  ftb\i«u          ^H 
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tlie  imperial  abbessges  to  marry  after  a  short  term  of  office.  Mai 
Theresa,  a  daughter  of  Napoleou's  opponeut  the  Archdu 
C'harl'Cs,  married  Ferdinand  11.,  King  of  Sicily ;  Maria  Christi 
married  King  Alphonso  XII.,  and  became  Queen  Regent 
Spain ;  Margaret  Sophia  married  Duke  Albert,  heir-presumpti 
to  the  throne  of  Wurtemberg;  Caroline  ImnMculata  in  1894  ga 
her  hand  to  Prince  August  Leopold  of  Coburg. 

Absinthe,  in  French,  means  wormwood.  The  famous  lique 
is  made  by  steeping  wormwood  and  other  aromatic  herbs 
alcohol.  Wormwood  has  been  defined  as  the  quinine  of  the  po( 
"  Its  bitterness  is  its  principal  merit,"  says  a  French  authorii 
"  It  is  a  tonic,  a  stimulant,  a  fVebrifuge,  and  a  vermifuge.  It 
par  excellence  the  herb  of  pale  and  feeble  women.  A  slig 
pinch  is  sufficient  in  a  litre  of  water." 

Two  kinds 'of  absinthe,  or  wormwood,  are  used  in  maki 
the  liquor,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  first,  for  its  bitl 
qualities,  and  the  last,  which  is  gathered  immature,  chiefly 
act  in  giving  the  delicate  green  color.  The  other  plants  ei 
ployed  in  the  distillation  are  balm,  caraway,  anise,  and  hyssc 
Balm  is  classed  medicinally  as  an  antinervine,  an  importa 
antidote  in  a  liquor  considered  generally  as  acting  too  forcil 
on  the  nervous  system.  The  qualities  of  caraway  and  anise  8 
familiar  to  every  one.  The  last  is  greatly  used  in  medicine  ai 
itlier  M'avs  for  its  flavor  and  nor  fume.     Thi; 
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Tkr  trfJn.-;n«il  tlMtillon'  iif  I'tititnrliiT,  m1ih.1i  iim  its  patent 
M  Ui'  r,  id  au  iuiniKiiiM.'  ei^lablti^limt'iit,  coveriug  several 

aniuiiniiiiv  •pp«>ititcd  i»  every  r»'*|Kvl,  kopt  with  extra- 
MBtneaa,  and,  for  tlie  couvDuiencc  uf  trant<]K)rtuti<iii. 

,  ■     :.'   -  -I. (in,  some  three-quarters  of  a 


to  in;  tio  lI»uI)1  I  lull  nlwiiulie  nt>  a  conliul  was 
by  tbe  Firocli  ronli»-ctir»  of  the  eijjlitt-eulh  century,  but 
m  •  (la«(*r  for  olJier  ttcvcnii^U!^.    It  dui^  nut  appear  to  liave 
"    ■-'•iiRin  uutJl  about  the  hegiiiiiiiig  of  the 
The  halaiu-e  of  evick'tice  would  seem 
«n   lampaijjTi.   in   tlic   days   when   tlie 
:nilv  wtTi-  (i^'htinj;  .«i>  linivfly  in  Xortli 
M  Miii^  t>f  the   Kreiich  trt»o|iH  was 
iitid,'  lind  n  great  deal  tn  do  witli 
•  amt)ng military  incii.    The  opera- 
I  out  »<it  only  under  a  hurning  gun, 
at  nil  hour*,  and  very  often  on  marshy  ground, 
•■'■■'•-'do   than   fhnt   some  military  surgeon, 
ade  by  brandy  on  the  health  of  the 
:>-  ni.'if  "f  \l:.'iria.  pnvet-rilM'd  n?  a  sfiniu- 
r,„  ,..m;,  .-  uiay  have  made  wry  facc«;  at 
ui»initinl«"d    tastes  very   like 
rnuH  oelt-rity   they  soon   grew 
cx^'e*:".     From  n  romp  tonic  dii?- 
i-frength,    alh>iiithe    Wcame    the 

■  n  rnf*'^.    It  snon  reorossod  the 
I  irceille*  and  Toulon,  and  with 

>\  in  Paris, 

ifp  than  a  hite  of  hrnad  and  n 

and  workijignien  have  longer 

''•■Ik   toko   in    N'cw    York   or 

•  J'-  put  off  for  a  good  hour 

L-      ''  tlirir  different  woyj;  inteni 

■  ijumnt.     They  do  not  fall 
tbe  little  cafe  tables  sippitig 

'  A'KQIL        'I  hn  k    'iif.-irv     4-    til '"in  the. 

|iff«rline  i»  rrjtntiA  on  cIo«ini!  buj^inet^  for  the  nigbt. 

^■iotlv  '                                 for  dinner.    Perhaps 

■I  «•»*  ihrtt  (h<^  dinner  hour 

i*  /  later  oiiil   lui.  r.     \\<  ii  u  l><i  fi.nnrTly  dined 

,  «rC><-  -^  «n''   iM.'i:    7   ,.r  ■;  MK     '{'],<  y   wi'h   to  »»l 

hemr  brfoT*  tr  ihinJ  /r//i«<.     ft  hn«  V»een  t\ 

.'»  /st0  tfn'nkfnfrin  the  »(■ 
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The  Parisian  article  comes  in  two  forms,  pure  anj  with 
giirn, — sirop  ile  gommc,  as  the  French  call  it.  la  the  latter 
arlic'e  fi  s\v«t  Bvnip  is  user].  Two  tables|K)onful3  suftiee  for 
an  ordinarv  glass,  aa  water  and  sugar  must  be  added.  The 
glass  penoriilly  used  is  on  ordinary  table  goblet.  The  gum  u 
jjoiired  into  it,— a  tliickish  liriujd  of  a  peeuliar  light-green  color. 
Over  the  top  of  the  goblet  is  placed  a  shovel-shaped  spoon  with 
jjerforated  bottom  and  sides.  Upon  this  rest  several  rectangular 
pieces  of  beet-sugar.  A  fine  spra}'  or  jet  of  cold  water  is 
allowed  gently  to  fiill  upon  the  sugar  from  a  carafe  espwially 
prepared  for  ttiis  purpose.  After  the  guTO  is  poured  into  the 
glass  a  long  slender  Sfioon  is  inserted  and  left  quiet  until  the 
water  fully  di-'isolves  the  sugar  and  falls  drop  by  droji  into 
the  nbsnithe  lielnw.  With  thifs  dropping  como3  a  chfini;c  in  the 
color  of  the  liqnor.  Whnt  hefore  had  been  a  peculiar  green  hue 
now  ns>jnn)o.>;  a  beiuitiful  amber  slight\v  cloiulfd.  With  a  clever 
ftirririg  froui  the  epoon  the  beverage  is  ready  to  do  its  work. 
It  is  gometimesi,  though  rarely,  drunk  "neat"  from  tiny  glasses 
holding  perhaps  a  teaspoonftil. 

Absinthe  has  proved  the  opening  wedge  to  break  up  the  old 
■wine-drinking  habit,  ?aid  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
writins  in  1891  : 
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loverlcss  to  stop  it.  Unfortunately  for  the  government,  it  has  been 
rom  the  beginning  an  active  agent  in  the  spread  of  the  liqueur,  deriving 
.  revenue  of  $15,000,000  annually  from  its  sale.  This  fact  joined  to 
he  political  power  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers  stands  in  the  way  of 
prohibition.  Moreover  scientific  authorities  assert  that  any  sudden 
toppage  of  the  supply  would  result  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 
f  madness, — insanity  of  such  maniacal  fury  as  might  deluge  the 
onntry  in  blood  before  the  army  of  drug  victims  could  be  placed  in 
sylums. 

Acetylene  Gas.  Edmund  Davy,  an  Englishman,  first  made 
.cetylene  gas  in  1836  from  a  compound  produced  during  the 
lanufacture  of  potassium  tartrate  and  charcoal. 

But  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  jirocess  which  made  the  gas 
commercial  possibility  was  due  to  accident.  In  the  summer- 
f  1892  T.  L.  Willson,  an  American  metallurgical  investigator, 
ad  erected  a  smelting  furnace  on  the  hank  of  a  stream  in  North 
,'arolina.  In  his  experiments  lie  often  had  occasion  to  use  quan- 
itios  of  limestone  and  rock-salt.  Fused  in  the  great  heat  of  the 
uniaee,  the  8ub.<tances  yielded  a  peculiar  slag  containing  some 
ort  of  dirty-grayish  matter  with  which  Willson  was  un- 
arailiar.  Week  by  week  he  dumped  this  slag  unconcernedly 
nto  the  stream,  until  one  day  the  pile  of  slag  projected  above 
he  surface  of  the  water.  The  next  time  he  dumped  the  red- 
lot  slag  into  the  stream  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  dazzling 
)urst  of  flame,  which  hovered  above  the  pile  and  shot  up  into 
:he  air.  Puzzled  to  find  the  reason  for  this  i)licnomcnon,  he 
iwaited  with  interest  the  next  opportunity  for  dumping.  It 
jas  at  night,  and  he  was  amazed  at  the  brilliant  whiteness  of 
the  light,  llien  he  placed  some  of  tlie  dirty-grayish  material 
on  the  bank  and  poured  water  on  it,  Imt  to  his  surprise  nothing 
happened.  When  he  held  a  matcli  over  tlie  damp  pile,  however, 
there  was  an  instant  burst  of  white  flame — and  the  discovery 
had  been  made. 

Acoma,  New  Mexico,  an  Indian  pueblo,  is  the  oldest  in- 
habited settlement  in  the  United  States.  St.  Augustine,  known 
as  the  first  permanent  European  settlement  planted  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  present  United  States,  was  founded  in  loC").  So 
early  as  1539,  however,  we  find  mention  of  Aconia  in  the  cliron- 
idts  of  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza.  Xcxt  year  it  was  bosiegod  by 
C'oronado's  army  and  captiired  only  after  a  long  resistance.  It 
had  evidently  been  built  as  a  stronghold  against  tlie  assaults  of 
the  Xavajos  and  Apaches,  who  for  centuries  had  made  war  upon 
the  peaceful  people.  The  site  chosen  was  a  great  oblong  rock 
•ome  400  feet  above  the  plain.  Here  arose  "  the  most  wonderful 
^original  city  on  earth,  clifif-built,  cloud-swept,  matchless." 
At  th«  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  the  inhabitants 
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■J.. .J- 

''.'.'T.i-'i    ii..<.>:j-: 

•  a'j;::.t«rr  £r-i 


■■•"".  .1:  ;  rr- I.:  ;:.■.  ]•  p-u!aii<.>Q  i*  barely  600. 
\' T  ■■•;-■?>:?     i  :':.:iv  punLc.   rows  of  tbree- 

j?^-.  Tfrrri'.y  :  ir^  i-.-rm  and  some  40  feet  high. 
'V  I.-.e  *i..f  .-.I.:-  r  lui-Eiijc-ri  of  the  familr.  The 
.arri'.-]  ii'.t-  :;.v  ^-.--sd  lerrave.     Tbe  next  one 


.'j.arr'i'r'3  ^v;-  i..f  x:.:t'].  All  •■:l.t-r  ::.v:i.l*rs  uf  the  family  remain 
■■iJtli  ti.e  o'l-'i  i' •]'.•:  "T  --.--Is  ■;:;anvr.«  «.-  rewbi-ne.  Eniramx'  to  the 
ij'>i;-'«5  :•  tlTw-tt^l  :.>v  ja'i'J»-r«  '.'Vi.-r  the  rc«uf. 

Tijt  ifiOj't  i.-«.'n-pii,u«'-j,-  l.-uiloinir  in  the  puehlo  i?  the  ancient 
adobe  cathedral,  wijit-};  «*iand*  near  tiie  eJge  on  the  east  side 
of  i:.i:  iijf--a.  It  was  liuilt  alNiut  the  year  IGiw.i.  It  contains 
a  vitfAirn  iiiiafrt-  of  tin.-  "  Sacrt^l  .Saint."  Those  jx)ssession  is 
U-lif:ved  to  eiisun-  g'H«l  fortune  and  plentiful  cmps,  so  that  it 
ir  naturiiljy  fovHt«-<l  uy  '-ther  trilies.  Several  times  it  has  I)een 
f-apiun-d  liv  tilt-  I^;:i:na  ln<lian>.  and  recovered  only  after 
jlijin]y  -ini::;;]<--.  <Hi  liii-  ]>atriin  day.  in  Septomlwr.  this 
iij<a;:»-  i-  f-arried  in  ]irixi.->ffi<>n  fr<im  the  ihun-h  to  the  dancing 
;;roijiid.  wjii-n-  it  i»  plaitJ  in  a  teni]»i:irary  enchisure  of  corn- 
^talk.-  and  ;rreen  lirancln-*.  until  sunset,  two  Indians  mounting 
:.'iiar<l  over  it  with  lnjidi-il  rifle*. 

'\'\n:  top  iif  tin-  iij»->a  is  said  to  contain  al>out  a  hundred  and 
:ifty  iifTi-.  It  i>  (iii!y  atvcs>iliU'  l»y  three  circuitous  trail.*,  over 
wiiif  h.  <in  the  l^icks  i.f  these  iKtipIe.  had  to  In?  brought  from  the 
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ments  by  means  of  public  criers;  the  Greeks  added  written  to 
oral  communications  of  this  sort;  the  Eomana  expanded  the 
practice  in  many  ways. 

One  of  the  first  English  printed  advertisements  was  a  hand- 
Mil  or  poster  got  out  by  C'axton  in  1480  and  reading:  "  Pyes 
*  *  *  of  Salisbury  *  *  *  good  and  chepe  *  *  * 
if  it  please  any  man  spirituel  or  temporel  to  bye." 

This  was  not  a  baker's  advertisement.  Caxton  had  printed 
"Pyes,"  or.  clerical  rules,  telling  how  the  clergy  at  Salisbury 
;  dealt  with  the  changing  date  of  Easter;  and,  as  the  clergy 
•  could  read,  he  was  bold  enough  to  print  advertisements  of  his 
i   "Pyes." 

For  two  centuries  after  it  was  introduced,  printing,  which 

[   should  have  boomed  advertising,  if  advertising  depended  pri- 

I   marily  upon  printing,  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  it.     The 

f   public  had  to  be  reached  by  the  rebus  over  the  shop,  the  public 

criers  in  towns,  and  by  bovs  in  front  of  stalls  calling,  "What 

d'ye  lack,  master?    What  d'ye  lack?" 

Even  public  notices  posted  in  cathedrals  and  other  fre- 
quented places  were  seldom  printed.  So  few  copies  were  re- 
quired for  the  few  readers  that  they  were  cheaper  hand-written. 
And  even  the  newspapers,  when  the  civil  wars  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century  brought  them  forth  and  they  began 
to  develop  readers,  had  an  extraordinarily  small  effect  in 
developing  advertising. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  first  newspaper  advertisement, 
in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word,  appeared  in  April,  1G47,  in 
Xo.  13  of  Perfect  Occurrences  of  Every  Daie  Journal!  in  Parlia- 
ment and  other  Moderate  Intelligence,  and  it  ran  as  follows: 

A  Book  applauded  by  the  Clergj-  of  England,  called  the  Divine 
P.ifht  of  Church  Government,  Collected  by  sundry  eminent  Ministers 
in  the  Citie  of  London  :  corrected  and  augmented  in  many  plaoes,  with 
>  lirief  Reply  to  certain  Queries  against  the  Minister^'  of  Enqland : 
is  printed  and  published  for  Joseph  Hunscot  and  Charlen  Calvert,  and 
«re  to  lie  sold  at  the  Stationers'  Hall  and  at  the  Golden  Fleece  in  the 
Old  Change. 

Booksellers  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  first  to  take 
sdvantage  of  this  then  new  medium  of  publicity,  and  they 
liavf  continued  to  avail  themselves  very  liberally  of  its  benefits 
nfi  to  the  present  day. 

The  next  oldest  advertisement  that  has  been  located  refers 
^"  tlic  theft  of  two  horses.  It  is  contained  in  an  early  number 
t-f  nn  ICnglish  newspaper  called  the  Impartial  Intelligencer. 
pul'Iished  in  the  year  lfil?f,  and  was  inserted  by  a  gentleman 
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of  Candish,  in  Suffolk.  After  this,  these  notifications  are  very 
few  and  far  between  for  several  years,  until  the  era  of  the 
London  Gazette. 

But,  although  announcements  in  the  nature  of  advertise- 
mfiits  appeared  in  the  Gazette  almost  from  the  first,  the  word 
itself  does  not  occur  until  No.  42,  April  5-9,  1666,  when 
"  An  Advertisement  from  the  Health  Office  in  London "  is 
addressed  to  the  farmers  of  the  hearth-tax.  In  No.  62,  June 
14-18,  1666,  the  editor  inserts  the  following,  which  deserves 
notice  as  an  instance  of  self-denial  that  would  ha'rd'y  find  a 
parallel  to-day. 

An  Advertiaenient — Being  daily  preat  to  the  Publication  of  Books, 
Medecines  and  other  thinps  not  properly  the  business  of  a  Paper  of 
Intelligence,  this  is  to  notitie,  once  for  all.  that  we  will  not  charge  the 
(rosette  with  Advertisements,  unless  they  be  matter  of  State;  but  that 
a  Paper  of  Advertisements  will  be  forthwith  printed  apart,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  I'ublick  by  another  hand. 

No  copy  of  this  separate  sheet  has  survived,  and  one  can 
only  conjecture  what  form  it  took.  The  good  resolutions  of  the 
editor  were  soon  broken.  Right  after  the  Oreat  Firo  in  Ijondon 
we  find  the  following  in  No.  94.  October  8-11.  1066. 

Such  as  have  settled  in  new  Ilahitntinns  since  tlic  late  Fire  and 
desire  for  the  convenience  of  their  correspondence  to  tiiihlish  the  place 
if   their   publk'   altndii,   or   to  ftin'   notice  of  (imjils   lust   (ir    found. 
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nd  fences  and  who  began  the  new  departure  by  painting  on 
he  wooden  walls  of  a  graveyard,  "  Use  Jones'  Bottle  Ale  if 
ou  would  keep  out  of  here."  After  the  humorous  inscription 
•ame  the  enigmatic.  One  man,  having  a  certain  brand  of 
)lantation  bitters  to  sell,  advertised  it  in  all  sorts  of  inaccessible 
•[wts  under  the  formula  S.T.  18G0  X.  Much  discussion  and 
irgument  arose  over  the  meaning  of  these  characters,  and, 
fflien  the  public  had  reached  a  comfortable  state  of  mystifica- 
tion, the  explanation  was  made  that  they  stood  for  "  Started 
Trade  in  1860  with  Ten  Dollars."  (See  article  "Advertising, 
l^iaint  and  Curious,"  in  Walsh  :  Handy-book  of  Literary  Curi- 
osities, p.  17.) 

Aelurophobia.  This  is  the  terra  which  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  applies  to  an  unreasoning  horror,  noted  also  by  Shy- 
lock  (Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  IV,  Sc.  1),  for  the  "harmless 
neees-sary  cat."  The  word  itself  was  first  used  in  this  sense  by 
the  New  York  Bookman.  Its  et)Tnology  goes  back  to  Herodotus. 
When  the  father  of  history  firt^t  encountered  the  cat  in  Egypt, 
he  called  it  ailuros,  or  tail  waver. 

The  most  famous  of  all  aelurophohists — to-day,  however, 
remembered  only  for  this  trait — was  General  Roberdean,  who 
left  a  room  because  he  felt  that  a  cat  was  in  it ;  he  grew  pale, 
faint,  and  could  scarcely  breathe.  A  kitten  was  then  found 
behind  a  bookcase.  Dr.  Mitchell  had  an  hysterical  patient,  a 
lady,  who  on  various  occasions  declared  that  there  was  a  cat 
in  the  room.  lie  mentions  thirty  other  cases  in  wliich  ho  was 
certain  that  people  could  tell  when  a  cat  was  near  though  it 
was  neither  seen  nor  heard.  It  peenis  to  him  ])ossible  that 
"there  may  be  olfactory  emanations  distinjruislied  by  some  as 
wlors  and  by  others  felt  not  as  odors  but  only  in  their  results 
"u  nervous  systems  unusually  and  abnormally  susceptible."  lie 
learned  that  cats  cause  asthma  in  some  patients.  It  would 
tvtn  appear  that  some  people  suffer  lockjaw  in  the  presence 
of  a  cat.  Temporary  blindness,  hysterical  convulsions,  and  sea- 
sickness may  be  ascribed  in  certain  instances  to  the  same  cause. 
'■.\  soldier  of  distinction,  much  given  to  tiger  shooting,  is 
UDib'sturbed  by  these  great  felines,  but  terrified  by  the  tame 
cat."  One  of  his  correspondents,  "  Dr.  S.,  a  distinguished 
physician,"  feels  "  almost  sea-sick  "  as  he  dictates  his  account 
"f  his  emotions. 

The  result  of  Dr.  !Mitcher's  investigations  appeared  in 
.\miriran  Medicine  for  July.  ino.'». 

Discussincr  the  matter  in  the  Tjondon  Morniiif/  Pnxt,  Andrew 
Ijin<r  says;'"  The  smell  of  tiger  docs  not  frighten  the  hero  who 
i«  afraid  of  cats.     The  question  is,  why  is  this  hero,  or  any 
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otluT  piTson,  afraid  of  a  c-at?  Why  does  cat  produce  lockjaw,- 
lii)rri|>ilation  (as  a  ghost  does),  and  other  effects  of  terror? 
Bi.t.  then,  wliy  does  water  finding  in  some  cases  produce  similar. 
effects  in  diviners  who  are  not  afraid  of  water?  Dr.  Wdr 
Mitchell  falls  back  on  the  inherited  remainders  of  animal  in- 
stincts of  protective  nature.  But  we  are  not  descended  from 
binls,  or  mice,  or  other  animals  that  need  instinctive  protection 
from  puss.  A  caged  canary  shows  no  sign  of  being  mysteriously 
aware  that  a  hidden  cat  is  in  the  room.  If  we  descend  from 
big  aj)es.  are  big  apes  afraid  of  cats?  Here  is- another  chance 
for  an  exj^riment  that  would  Im?  '  unco  awkward'  for  the  cat!" 

By  some  perverse  instinct,  cats,  it  would  seem,  are  very  fond 
of  aelurophohes.  Kvi'ii  strange  eats.  Dr.  Mitchell  tells  us,  seem 
to  have  an  unusual  desire  to  be  near  them,  jump  on  their  lap^ 
and  follow  them. 

"  That  is  very  like  a  cat,"  cried  Mr.  Lang.  "  I  once  had  a 
large  silver-ringed  cat  of  unemotional  temj>erament.  But  find- 
ing a  lady,  rather  aelurophobic,  in  a  low  dress  at  dinner,  Tippoo 
suddenly  leaped  up  and  alighted  on  her  neck.  He  was  never 
so  friendly  with  non-aelurophobes."     (See  also  Cat.) 

Aeronaut,  Female.  The  first  female  aeronaut  was  one 
^Nfadame  Tibe  or  Thiblc.  She  joined  the  painter  Fleurant 
aboard  a  balloon  called  the  Gusiarr  which  ascended  at  Lyons 
on  June  4,  1784.  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family  of  France 
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namcriii    ai>|i«aned   bcforo   the   Ceutral    Uurtau.     The 

-I  if  the  object  nf  lus  aerial  journey  was 

im-  urt  of  aen>i!itiili'ii] ;  liis  luiswer  was  in  the 

if  he  luid  forPMvi)  the  aciideutij  wliicii  might 

»•.  'f  tile  air  tipun  or;,'aiis  eo  Jelicwte 

■r  '  '   nn«weri-tl  tlmt  lie  Jid  not  tliink 

ipjK'n.     Ankod.  in  cHse  his  coin- 

.      :  or  (limiijiifiirl  prodiuetl  liy  fear 

>»o  and  should  lose  eonbciousnPKS  thereuptm, 

.-•   jii)t  lh«nk  his  own  safety  und  hcra  wouhl  be 

in  tiK  m«*t  perJhius  manner,  h«?  repliisl  that  he 

nspniwi'  '     '  '   i'l.     Siirr-ly,  citizen  pihtnr.  you  nnist 

aftrr  tu  >^^  tin*  (Vntrnl  Kuremi  couiil  do  ni» 

Uwn    iF*uv'    M    ]>litl<intliri>pie    injunetion.   loneerning 

yvm   harr  •rr-n   Pt   to  make   incrr\',  jterhnps  without  ilue 

i  wound  up  with  (he  a^isuriinco  (hut 

f  in  the  moralitv  ami  the  republican 

■  iitor  to  ihinbt  that  lie  wouhl  change 

Wit*  brought  properly  l*fore  him. 

It    an    <  vent*,   did   not    chanpo   hi-    views.      He 

ijflMT  triloinul,  tlie  uienihers  of  the  ileptirt mental 

■I  of  the  (Vntnil  FWirenu.  and 

III-   Minister  of  the   Interior 

.  eanic  to  the  iinatiiuioui*  eonrlusion 

.      .:   IumU,  and  that  "there  was  no  more 

.•   Iwn  )i^i|e  of  dilTerent   sexo*  Brtcend   in   a 

•'  -—  ''rra  jump  into  a  carriajre."    Further- 

in»vent  a  female  who  hnis  reached  her 

ill  (hat  in  [lennilted  to  men.  and 

the  air  n  pf««if  lit  oiuc  of  con- 
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which  contained  thi*  announc(»- 

who  will  accom|>anv  me  in  dc- 

fnr  the  journey.     T  fihall  ascend 

\.  «>mP  time  durinjr  the 

ovent  actual  I V  came  ofT. 

r  thn-e  d«vs  later: 

n-to«tiitir    ■•irnl    "f    i-ltizrn 

■  I  itv  r>>ur«|p"  I"  trtint  lt*r- 

tt>  tt>»  I'an-  il»"  NtoiioK-aux 

■  ami  timutiriil  «crlat 

•'■«.   who  inivp  Wr  \i\* 

amid   unlrrTM\ 

'•«r  Ilia  ltam\  \o 
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asiiBt  litr  into  tlie  cor;  alie  l«!Rp«<l  in  with  the  uttnuat  intrewidily; 
her  jourttfj  wa»  a  tramplcite  ^urcvsa;  the  travellers  ilescpn^etl  ftt 
UuLUisttiuvilli,',  four  l<;a^uei>  awu^  from  Parifr. 

Next  day  the  Ami  de$  Lois  eame  out  with  aoroe  jusrsoMl 
details.  It  unoounced  tliat  the  yuuug  aud  bt^uutiful  aeroua^t 
was  named  Uitoyeune  Henri,  aud  that  she  had  W«n  actimted 
by  no  iuterested*  motive,  althongU  citizen  tiamuriii  had  g^bsl^ 
quently  made  her  a  present. 

The  tirst  prnfussiunal  female  aeronaut,  and  the  first  womdti 
to  meet  with  a  fatal  aecidenl  in  tiie  pursuit  of  her  prnfessittii, 
was  iladnnie  Blanchardj  widow  of  the  B  anidianl  who  made 
the  first  voyage  across  the  English  Chaniitd  (sue  Exglish 
Channel), 

Madame  Blanchard  was  a  Iwautiful  woinanj  and  her  reekless 
daring  made  her  a  favorite  with  tlie  Pnri?ijius.  Her  apparent 
immunity  from  aeddeiits  tempted  her  to  try  the  same  experi- 
ment that  had  proved  fatal  to  her  Inusliand.  1q  1819  she  made 
her  Isiit  ascent  frrrni  the  TivoU  Gardoua.  On  reaching  a  certain 
altitude  alie  wasi  to  discharge  fireworks  attached  to  tlie  car.  An 
eye-witness  thus  describes  what  happened: 

From  my  window  I  saw  her  aacend.  For  a  few  moments  tin 
balloon  was  overwhelmed  with  clouds;  firesently  it  rrapjwarecl,  to  the 
horror   tif   the   spottators,   one   sheet   of    llamt,      Tlittre   wa^   an   awful 
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•••   \v..  :...iii  •H.iriiari  t'>  "n'm  a  pilot's  license  was  Miss 

•  •.'.  ::. .  ,  ^■i  Niw  York.  J>^J-l!nr*.     Miss  Quimby  took 

•"   :.  ..:  :.<•  Mmstnt  AviiUioii  ScIkkjI  at  1  Icinpstead 

. !-    _•  !-..:■  .!.  Miiv  li»,  i:tl  1.    Sjic  (jualilii'd  for  her  pilot's 

;..--.:  _'  T'.f  T->\  iiri'il  ti-.-l:'  of  tlii'  Aoro  Club  of  America 
-:•.:..•  :  .-  :■  ilir.iti'iii  of  lu-ro  clubs  of  the  world)  on 
■'.:':  .••  »;i:ij.  \i;ir.  "This  docs  not  nu-an,  however, 
-■-■;  .1  .  ::..-  t.iu.'  !ijiriiiii;i  to  tly."  she  explained,  in  an 
.11  i  J  \\  ■  II  M\  A\iiiior">  Lict-nM',"  contributed  to 
.;  .  ■-.'-  /  ir..:  7  f..r  Awirust  -.'l,  1!>11.  "My  lessons 
."i"  .; '.  ii:  ■!  ;i.  tii;il  time  spent  on  each  lesson  was 

-' ■  •  ■  •  '■'   .■'■'.      liii-  i<  tlie  stipulated  time  allottc*!  to 
■•  •  -.1  '.  I---.:i  it)  :il'  tin-  li-a<lin;r  sch(>ols  of  aviation  in 

•  1    :'.  : •  r :'  iii-tniition  covered  as  many  weeks 

'  •' •-  r  .1    ■  ■■;.'•  to  aiU-r-t-  weather  conditions." 

■  •■-••   :■■■:  IT-.-!    f'.r  ■.I'taiiiiii:.'  a   jtilot's  license  are  as 
"   '!■  ■  .1  ■      ..-.;      •"•!■  ii  liicii«c  n»ii.«t  U'  at  least  18  years 

-•    '•.:--   -iir"    ti-t-.  iiaiiM'ly.  two  distance  tests, 

■  -•    •■        •  r  :  _•  V.  :;'■  ..•:!  inudiinu'  tlie  <rround  a  clo^^e  oir- 

■  ■     --  •      i.    "■    ■    'iM!' !.r-    (:!.l'i;    miles)    in  lenjrth,  the 

i'-  ■  ':  .  *  •■<  t"'«ts  not  nmre  than  oOO  metres 

■  '.' •  •"■  •  •  I  :"'  ■'.•:  iii<li  litl'.ir.  mill  the  aviator  to  chanj^ 
■•  •••,•.•.:-'.-••  a-  lo  iniikf  an  uninterrupted  series 
•  ■  .   •-       \     .  ■  ••  '    i:  t  !-  rii|iiiriil  to  make  an  altitude 

'  .'  t    ■  :'    .">"    nn'trf>    (about    H'>\    feet) 

■   -■■_•■     ■  •.      ]|.     ;,   ;i'-i    iii|iiin'ii.   a-!   a    furtiier 

.■    •     ■■   ■■  '  '~  V.  ■■•■  r  n-  I   l:itrr  tliiin  t!ic  time  when 

-  •   ■    ::r'-  .■  •;  aii-l  !■•  -t-ip  hi-  aeroplane  at  a 

■  ".    ■■     •      -r.    !'.■•    i"iil    ilf-JL'-nalcd    bcfnre   the 

■  ■•      .    •   '       •     •!.:!  .'.  ai  I  ■•pliiiL' io  ilic  oilicial  recoril,'' 
"•■'•  .  •     .  .■■■•  ■   I-  r.:-:  trial  llii'lit  Im-lmh,  coxerinjj 

•  1.:  r.'   iiii!. -.  aifi    tin-   tli'.;lil    ended 

'"    ■  ;  !    1  -.i\\   ;!:!■  -i'/nal  of  I'rnf.   Hoiiprrt 

■  ;■     ■   !            ••  .       .'  ■  .■  •'■■r.i'i.'ii  iIm-  tir-l   half  of  the 
'    '    •     ■        I               \    ■  .    ■.■-.■   I   w:i-  tir.-l,  for  drivin^r 

-'■•.'  -i-'iiji!i.     N"l  lii'i  au-ic  T  wa^! 

■  ■'  "  !  ■...:■  .-,..•  ...|  ,..■,  «,,!•!.  f,,r  I'lat  ;  hut  be- 
''.'■•■.•■  •  ;.  ■•  -  '  I  !'  a.  >  ..!iii.li-l:i '1.  ami  in  my 
>■'•'•:...■,•  •.,  ■•  ..  ;'..|t  i.alf  iliMii'  wa-i  all  done. 
''•  •  :..•  t- •  '•■.:  r  •■•  -"  '■  !••  !  ''■■  :'•  v>-  i'  v  lii_'hl  a-  the  place 
>*  !  ••■■■:'.?  •:.-i.!  !.  I  I  v,  I-!  t.  v  \<\.\u<~  and  made  a 
t<!K,v>:t  fr..,,,  J,,,  ;,•..■.  ;,.  .  •■  ;.•,  /",,/.  fJ-.-n  -/raiLdiletied  mv 
W' *f'/ •*7>'-/"»-'/  /'/••  -  ■'■'!/.#•  'i/*  ;.';i'  :'rii!iriil.  i'ii(lini»  off 
Ssaryi,/  Atfort'  I  narht-I  thr  ^srouwl,  tlit-ri  rolled  acTOt» 
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tJie  ;:;i'uun(l  lowardji  tliu  canvas  jiutfli.  Uei'inc!  1  uoulil  k-uve 
my  ^cat,  mv  instructor,  the  Aero  Club  repiL'seutativei!,  Uaptain 
Baldwiu,  and  my  classmates  and  friends  were  heaping  their 
congratulatiuns  u[mn  me. 

"  Waitiuif  IVir  a  few  moments  for  tlie  engines  to  cool,  I  gtarted 
on  the  wcniid  nip^ht  at  7.22,  and  again  coiii[)leted  the  five  eights 
and  laudwl  at  T.:M.  My  altitude  wa^  the  third  and  final  test. 
Again  my  faithful  monoplane  was  put  into  service.  The  flight 
began  at  T.4j  and  ended  (J  minutes  later^  and  then  I  was  once 
more  on  earth  to  receive  the  welcome  greeting  of  friends." 
Miss  Qniniby's  fate  was  nionniftilly  reminisr-ent  of  Madame 
Blanclmrd's.  On  July  1,  1912,  she  was  killed  hy  a  fall  from 
htT  aeroplaiit'  iit  Bosfton. 

Aeroplane.  Tiiis  word  has  oidy  recently  been  admitted 
into  the  dictionary.  Yet  so  far  bntk  as  1879  a  Frenchman, 
Yidor  Tatiu,  at  tlie  experiment  .station  of  Chalais-lleudon, 
applied  the  name  "aeroplane"  to  a  flying  machine  of  his  own 
invention  driven  by  eoniprossed  air.  Possibly  it  was  from  Tatiu 
that  was  borrowed  the  corresponding  English  word  (sinvilnr 
save  for  the  accent)  by  Elk  Merchant  and  AJice  Ilgenfritz 
Junee,  joint  authors  of  "TTnveiling  a  Panillel"  (1892).  The 
hero  of  this  novel  is  a  "  l)ird-man "''  who  s*oarg  in  his  "  aero- 
plane "  to  Mars,  where,  among  other  wonderful  things,  he  finds 
woman  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  man.  Fifteen  years 
later  II.  G.  Well?,  in  "  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes.,"  gave  the  name 
"aeropile"  to  his  imaginary  airship,  hut  the  word  had  only  a 
temporary  vogue. 
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ncn  to  handle,  while  his  brake  required  only  one  man.  He 
claimed  that  a  fifty-car  train  running  twenty  miles  ■  an  hour 
lonld  be  brought  to  rest  in  about  fifty  yards,  as  against  two 
lundred  and  sixty-five  yards  with  hand-brakes.  The  same  train 
■unning  forty  miles  an  hour  could  be  stopped  within  one 
lundred  and  ninety-five  yards,  as  against  eight  hundred  yards, 
)r  five-elevenths  of  a  mile,  by  the  old  system.  It  is  said  that 
Tanderbilt  roared  with  laughter  over  this  letter.  The  idea  of 
'topping  a  train  of  cars  by  wind  appealed  to  him  only  as  a 
ioke.  So  he  returned  the  missive  with  these  words  scribbled 
it  the  bottom : 

"  I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  fools." 

Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  was 
lext  appealed  to.  He  was  younger  and  more  progressive  than 
lis  New  York  rival.  He  realized  that  the  increase  in  railroad 
•peed  and  in  the  weight  of  railway  cars  called  for  some  im- 
:)roTement  over  the  old-fashioned  brakes.  He  summoned  West- 
inghouse  to  his  presence,  listened  to  his  explanations,  and 
!ven  advanced  him  money  to  continue  his  experiments.  Best 
)f  all,  he  made  a  test  of  the  new  brake,  which  proved  that 
iT'estinghouse  was  on  the  right  tack.  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
iearing  of  these  tests,  regretted  his  earlier  haste.  He  wrote 
:he  inventor  a  courteous  note  appointing  an  interview.  The 
lote  came  back  endorsed 

"  I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  fools.  George  Westinghouse." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1876  an  international  test  of 
safety  brakes  was  held  on  the  Midland  Tfailway  in  England, 
rhere  were  ninety  competitors.  The  Westinghouse  brake  easily 
von  out.  Not  until  ten  more  years  of  experimenting,  however, 
lid  its  inventor  perfect  it  into  its  present  form,  so  that  it  can 
>e  applied  within  two  seconds  to  every  car  of  a  train  of  fifty, 
ft  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  train  of  fifty  cars  is  nearly 
>ne-third  of  a  mile  long. 

Air-cushion.  Ben  .Tonson  has  poetically  anticipated  this 
nodcrn  device.  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  in  "The  Alchemist." 
'numerates,  among  the  pleasures  and  comforts  that  arc  to  be 
lis  when  in  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  a  novel  con- 
fption  of  his  own : 

T  ■will  havfi  my  beds  Mown,  not  stuffed: 
Down  is  too  hard. 

Airship.  An  advertisement  put  forward  by  the  European 
\eronaiiti(al  Society  was  (wire  printed  in  tlio  Athfinrpitm.  i.e., 
n  flie  issues  for  .Tnly  2^  and  Augnst  1.  IS.'?.'). 

First  AKRr.AT,  Ship. — The  Eagle,  HiO  feet  long,  50  feet  high. 
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40  feet  wi<Ie,  maimal  by  a  Crew  of  Serenteen,  eoostmcted  for 
c><tablt8hii)^  Conununicatiouj  Ijietveen  the  Eevenl  Capitjils  of 
Europe.  Tl>e  First  Ei-periment  of  this  Xew  System  of  Aerial 
Kavioatiox  will  be  made  from  LmidoQ  to  Paris  and  back 
again.  May  be  viewed  from  Six  in  the  llomiog  till  Dusk,  in 
ttie  Dock  Yard  of  tlie  Soeietr,  at  the  entraDce  of  Kenj^itigtoa 
Vx'toria-irad,  facing  KeosingtOQ  Gardens,  between  tlie  First 
Turnpike  from  Hyde  Psrk  Corner  and  the  Avenue  to  Kensing- 
ton Palace.  AJmitlance  every  day  of  the  Week,  Is.  The 
Public  is  admitted  on  Sundajji  after  Divine  Service.  Free 
Admt^^sions  th^  whol«  year  SnndajB  and  Holidays  included,  for 
Mfnibens  of  the  Society  and  their  Friends. 

St}  other  reference  to  this  airship  appears  in  any  contem- 
porary records  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  hoax. 
It  m  not  e.vplained  how  the  ship  t^juld  )>e  intended  to  travd 
from  city  to  city  and  yet  be  on  exhibition  at  Kensington.  The 
advertisement  may  have  been  suppressed  after  its  second  appear- 
ance on  this  account. 

Alaska.  This  name,  now  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
territory  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia  in  1867, 
is  a  corruption  very  far  removed  from  the  original  word.  Wiien 
the  early  Kussian  traders  first  reached  the  island  of  Unalishka, 
they  were  told  by  the  native?  that  t*"*  the  eastward  was  a  great 
land  or  tprritorT.    This  was  called  bv  the  natives  Al-jik-?hflk  or 
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ipon  an  Arctic  proviuce,  and  "  Seward's  Folly "  was  destined 
o  be  an  enduring  epithet  of  contemptuous  condemnation. 

Yet  to-day  the  almost  incalculable  wealth  of  that  territory 
igures  conspicuously  among  the  nation's  resources,  and  the 
levelopment  and  administration  of  those  resources  form  com- 
nanding  issues  in  national  politics.  The  few  millions  which 
•Jeward  paid  for  Alaska  are  a  negligible  trifle  when  contrasted 
vitli  its  vast  actual  and  potential  value.  Indeed,  the  purchase 
jrice  was  far  more  than  repaid  many  years  ago,  through  the 
Mrlier  and  more  primitive  products  of  the  territory,  before  later 
revelations  which  show  that  the  purchase  of  Alaska  is  not  un- 
»'orthy  of  a  place  in  the  same  category  with  the  acquisitions  of 
[»uisiana  and  of  California,  as  investments  exceeding  in  returns 
:he  expectations  of  any  but  an  inspired  seer. 

It  was  Trof.  William  U.  Brewer  (182&-1{)10),  head  of  the 
:lepartnient  of  agriculture  at  Yale  College,  who  inoculated 
Seward  with  the  idea  of  the  Alaska  purchase. 

"  I  urged  three  reasons,"  said  the  professor,  in  an  interview 
reported  by  the  New  York  Sun,  August  20,  1899.  "  We  needed 
it,  first,  for  its  fishing  rights,  and,  second,  as  a  great  source  for 
ice  for  the  Pacific  coast.  How  laughable  that  reason  ajipears 
now !  Yet  it  was  a  scientific  argument  then,  and  the  company 
that  controls  the  fishing  industries  to-day  was  originally  only 
an  ice  company,  according  to  its  charter.  The  third  reason 
was  a  sentimental  one,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
being  demonstrated  by  the  events  of  later  years.  I  said  that  the 
climate  and  scenery  of  Alaska  were  of  pecuniary  value.  I  can 
still  see  Seward  smile  as  I  told  him  that  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  would  in  time  want  to  visit  Alaska  for  the  sake 
'>f  the  scenery." 

In  the  end  Secretary  Seward  was  convinced.  President 
Johnson  was  not.  When  Johnson  visited  Xew  Ilavon  in  18G(), 
he  was  be.«et  by  politicians  desirous  of  phowing  him  around 
the  city.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  visit  Yale  College. 
A  recejttion  was  arranged  for  him  in  front  of  the  old  library. 
After  he  had  shaken  the  hands  of  students  and  prnfessors, 
Brewer  saw  his  chance  and  took  him  aside  to  talk  Alaska  to 
iiim.    Johnson  was  won  over.    Next  year  Alaska  was  purchased. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  political  status  of 
.\la«ka,  whether  it  be  a  District  or  a  Territory.  In  treaties,  in 
presidents'  messages,  in  Acts  of  Congress,  and  in  executive  and 
judicial  records  it  figures  as  "the  Territory  of  .Maska."  Also, 
at  times,  it  has  been  officially  called  the  District  of  Alaska.  But 
the  question  was  authoritatively  settled  by  the  .^Oth  Congress 
in  the  act  providing  for  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Itepresenta- 
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tivess.  A.4  finally  enacted  in  April,  1906,  it  w»s  ^  an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
Utives  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska."  A*  passed  bv  the  Senate 
it  provide*!  for  a  delegate  from  "  the  District  of  Alaska."  It 
was  amended  in  the  Hoose,  and  after  conference  the  conferrees 
reported  that  in  the  new  bill  agreed  upon  "  the  words  '  Territory 
of  Ala-ska '  are  sul^itituted  instead  of  'District  of  Alaska'  in 
the  enacting  clau.«e  and  elsewhere  where  the  whole  domain  of 
Alaska  is  referred  to." 

Alligator.  An  animal  so  closely  allied  to  the  crocodile  that 
naturalists  have  sometimes  grouped  them  under  a  single  species. 
Tliere  is  even  a  singular  analngv-  between  their  respective  names, 
which  are  prima  fade  so  dissimilar.  "  Alligator "  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  El  legato,  or  lizard,  the  name  which  the  Spanish 
gave  it  when  they  first  encountered  it  in  South  America.  Hav- 
ing no  acquaintance  with  the  African  crocodile,  they  saw  in  the 
novel  animal  only  its  likeness  to  a  monster  lizard.  So  when 
the  Greeks  came  into  Egv-pt,  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  first  saw  the  crocodile,  they  also,  recognizing  the 
resemblance,  called  it  a  lizard — xp»x68etloi- — from  which  the 
English  word  "  crocodile  "  is  derived. 

Alma  Mater.  This  term,  applied  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities wherein  men  receive  their  scholastic  training,  is  of 
Koman  Catholic  origin.    It  originated  in  mediaeval  times  in  the 
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'.    11    "111    lie    lurtunHtc/*  innHt    ttound 
t^  -tlern  rt-adiTs  of  "  Itapliaet's  "  or  "  Old 

•r«  lhi<4   intcresfing   relic   was   foun«l   in   an 

kai  f»M-i|  to  liuvc  Imhtj  linrird  witli  its  Ivgyptiari 

erv^Mf]  '  iijtoa  luuiiiiiiy  fur  future- fxiilorcra 

J  or,  if  :iilcre«»t  of  fioicn**'  and  litt-raturo. 

'■.*  antl  Kouinns,  nliiiariacs  ur  calendars  were 

•_"  ",.rttl  |iublic.  I»ut  won?  preserved  as  part 

tf  till'  pric.-t:>,  whom  tin*  {)eo|i|e  hud  to 

t  •  f->i  '  -  of  thf  festival,  hut  for  the  proper 

pvbcn  iiilingH  might  In*  in!?titute<l.   About 

B.  C-,  Ihiv»  Mi.iu.t    Klavins,  Beiretarv*  to  A[ipiu3 

^mfrs*.   «tnlr  hy    rcprnti'd   npplirtitions   to   the 

!  M>n  !io  gainoii.     Flavins  may  Ix? 

1    ;    '  iwhcr — in  the  Irfral  sense  of  the 

.Id  Ijvy  rrlnti-!*,  he  exhihite<l  the   Fasti 

I   tJw-  Fi"»runi.     From  this  time  similar 

ralemlHr.    the    f«'slivnls,    nstronnmi<-nl 

AUii  MiUieiiUkM  alliiiiionH  to  hiittorienl  eveiit.^  ht'canie 

Tb«y  hii»f«  been  <lufr  up  in  Pompeii  and  else- 

Tknv  arr  a!sn  >ntjiat  ChriMinn  ealemlari)  dating  as  far  biu-k 
Ik*  foar-  y.  which  (five  the  uan)ei>  of  the  saints  nnd 

'i  :  nation. 

-f    fanitiUA  nf  the  ealrndnrs  of  the  Middle 

XI  .T.„,j„;«M  hy  I'etrna  of  Iiacia  in  A.  P.  l.TOO.     A 

i«  tint—  rvfd  in  tlie  Snvilian  Lihrarv  at  Oxford.    The 

il    '*  ■       'it«'  Man  of  Si^ns   (ilomo  SijiMonim), 

•  cw  m  nltiianars,  iipfienrv)  in  thi^  hook,  nut 

l»  ««|*t  fip't  lime,  art  it  s«M'm»s  to  have  he«*n  a 

fr  "f  I'tiilemyV  "  Almnjjesi,"  a  ooHeotinn 

r  nhavrralKX)'  and  pn>bletii4  relaiinf^  to  ^mietry  and 


■ImanaP  *n»  Iho  **  Pro  Plurihuj:  Annii"," 

'1'7.  hy  an  nptmnomer  name<l    Piirbneh. 

I'lntanni.  hroujrht  out  the  firi't  nlmanae 

It   ita*"  the    iinual   a«tr»noniieal    informrt- 

nliciid.   hut    for   the   fifty-«*n'en 

family  name  un?)  not 

I'-r,  "T  John   Miller), 

i^rml  n«tronnmer  wn«  n  hi*hop. 

^ 1.  ,.. ..  devoted  expriHith'  to  the  vear 

-;•  in  1X33.     Thpneofnrt\».  \\\e 
#/».>  i.-jr  '  'f„,  ptMiratinn  came  Id  Vk? 
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Nostradamus  set  the  fashion  of  incorporating  predictions 
cf  coming  events  into  a'manacs,  a  fashion  that  has  continued  to 
this  day  in  all  purely  astrological  hrochures  of  this  sort,  despite 
intermittent  efforts  to  suppress  it  by  royal  authority  in  France 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Almanach  Liegcois  is  a  venerable  remnant  of  seventeenth 
century  superstition.  Begun  in  1625,  it  survived  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  largely  on  the  strength  of  a 
successful  prophecy  made  in  1774,  announcing  that  in  April 
a  royal  favorite  would  play  her  last  part.  Madame  Du  Barry 
took  the  prediction  to  herself.  She  was  frequently  heard  to  ex- 
claim, "  I  wish  this  villanous  month  of  April  were  over."  But 
ere  it  was  over,  Tjouis  XV.  was  taken  sick,  early  in  May  he  died, 
and  thus  the  royal  mistress  really  played  her  last  part. 

In  England  only  one  legislative  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  almanac  prophet  is  recorded.  William  Lilly,  in  his  "  Life," 
tells  us  how  in  1050,  after  having  yearly  foretold  victory  to 
the  Parliament  while  its  power  lasted,  he  changed  his  ground 
and  predicted  that  the  Rump  stood  upon  a  tottering  founda- 
tion. For  this  offence  he  was  arrested,  taken  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  shown  the  words  in  his  almanac. 
Forewarned,  he  had  come  forearmed.  In  a  second  edition  he 
had  had  a  new  leaf  printed,  and  he  repudiated  the  first  edition 
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hidMtioiH>w^  «>r.l<-r«-«l  lit«  oiitiiiitilet  lo  bc  biirucd  as  an  unmia- 

—  <>.i^  •■xTwhelmod.     Four  years  pnsi5e<l 

-  -suniv  publicution  of  liis  Almauac     A 

se  rnns  aa  follows :    Trav- 

•k  iM»raetMk»"k  X\A\   provinres  ho  sto[i|H-<l 

dinner  at  an  ■npl'^  ca|l«|  for  his  iiorso. 

^Wt  ai](ht  rmch  ihv  nrxt  town  whore  he  inteiiili*<1  in  make  a 

yy.^  will  tako  IDT  iidvico,  eir.''  miA  the  hoetler,  as  Mr. 

^        -♦. -t  to  tnnant  his  Iiorse,  "  vou  will  stay  where 

-    ■.  a?  you  will  surt-ly  Iw  overtaken  by  a  ht-avy 

■■■^.  noniwTrN'.''  pTflBimod  the  almannc-niaker;  there's 

v.  iikI  (foofl  aftenifwn  to  yo\>." 

,  dnd  euro  enoufjlv,  he  was  well 

I    in    a    bravT   Fhowcr.      He  was   Ptnirk    by   the   man's 

■  i  .«»i.  and  rynrr  intont  on  the  interfKlj<  i»f  bis  almanac,  he 

iJMtcty  tumnl  bfltfk^  and  wac  received  by  the  hostlur  with 

^A\.  «»r.  »oM  ••»  I  W1I4  rJuht,  after  all." 

'T-  '  ,  .1      -,    jiiid  lien>'.<s  a  crown  for 

k».     .  tion  that  vou  tell  me  liow 


>    that  it  will  raia 
■  *^   m  iiur   slmanac   n 
b*«|  at  thai  before  I  i 

•••   I   CtMlId    p«t    TO' 

AnoAhrr  fantfiti' 


rt'iiliiil  tilt'  man ;  "  you  Hce  we  have  nii 

I  s  nlinanac,  and  tlu>  fi'llow 

he  promises  us  a  tine  day, 

Now,  sir,  tluM  day  is  put 

'••■I   fine  weather;  no  rain.'     1 

our  lii>rM'  out,  sir,  and  in  thia 

. 
•T  wtt"  F"r»tipi!i  Moore,  at  one 
^.  He  tirisinnlly  puhlisbed  his* 

nd.  .    ..     -^1-  .    X  Stellunim,'"     Hut  frniduidly 

to  br  known  bwt  by   it»  <H.mpiler'fl   nariie.  "  Moon''* 

^—mtt'\   '-••  -    'it  hia  «uc<^>«i»ors,  h«  '*  Old   Moore'« 

,••     ll  i  1  for  it«  weiither  proi>heeic8  by  the 

'•  lid  that  the  compiler 

-vllable*  "  wind.  mJn. 

U",   while   his 

..»rd  to  what- 

r  had   iLi  line  vncnnl.     It  wan  only 

!  agnin^t  ninninj?  "•.imw"  ti-M\  Ut 

■rr,  or  bmt  too  fmr  ialo  winter. 
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Once,  however,  the  oonipiler  escaped  disaster  rmlj  by  an 
ii]jjmrent  miracle. 

'■'What  sliall  I  put  in  for  Derby  Da}'?"  asked  his  assistant, 
in  tlie  year  18(57. 

Tlie  query  woke  the  weather  prophet  out  of  a  (fomfortable 
after-tlinner  siiooze. 

"  Oh,  cold  and  snow  I  "  cried  tlie  uld  man,  in  a  huff. 

By  an  extraordinary  coinc-idence  sjijovv  aetimlly  fell  on 
June  3,  1867  (Derby  Day),  and  the  ancient  faith  in  the 
weather  wisdoni  of  Old  Sloore  received  a  new  impetus. 

A  similar  story  is  told  in  America.  The  .Harpers  used  to 
print  the  almanacs  of  one  Hutching,  who  made  them  for  thi* 
Southern  market,  to  the  order  of  a  dealer  in  those  parts,  who. 
in  givinif  the  order,  directed  him  to  juit  in  the  ]>rcdictions  of 
rain  and  shine  to  suit  the  cottou-<Top  season,  so  tliat  all  who 
bought  the  altnanaes  miglit  have  prophecies  to  suit  them, 
whether  tliey  ever  came  to  pass  or  not.  Hatching  made  a  grest 
iiit,  and  a  grcnt  dciil  of  money,  out  of  a  blunder  that  turned 
ruit  better  than  could  have  been  c'.vpected.  He  had  an  assistant, 
who  was  at  work  on  the  month  of  July,  and  cal!ed  on  Mr 
Uutchiiis  for  the  weather,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  particu- 
larly engaged  and  was  much  annoyed  with  the  detnand.  '*  Put 
ill  what  you  plea.se!''  he  cried  out;  "rain,  bail,  thunder,  snow, 
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Field,  a  Parisian  Golgotha  with  all  the  skulls  on  the  hroad  grin. 

It  was  in  colonial  America  tliat  almanacs  became  most 
valued  and  of  most  potent  influence.  Good  books  then  and 
there  were  few  and  expensive.  The  almanac,  insignificant  as 
it  was  in  appearance,  was  the  literary  event  of  every  year. 
With  the  exception  of  the  family  Bible  it  constituted  the  sole 
reading  of' many  a  colonial  household.  In  every  kitchen  a  nail 
was  provided  to  hang  up  the  fresh  almanac  on  its  yearly  ap- 
pearance. Nightly  it  was  taken  down  and  thumbed  over  until 
it  became  brown  and  ragged,  tattered,  smoked,  and  soiled.  Its 
weather  predictions  were  always  gravely  consulted  even  after 
their  unreliability  had  been  established.  Its  jokes  and  anecdotes 
formed  a  perpetual  fund  of  amusement.  Its  sententious  sayings 
were  accepted  with  awe  and  reverence. 

The  first  American  almanac  was  printed  by  Stephen  Daye  at 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  in  1G39,  under  the  title  "  An  Almanac, 
calculated  for  New  England,  by  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Mariner." 
No  copy  is  known  to  exist,  but  Governor  Winthrop  notes  its 
anpearance  in  his  Diary,  and  the  types  and  press  upon  which 
it  was  printed  are  now  in  Harvard  College. 

The  earliest  a'manac  in  Boston  was  compiled  by  John  Foster 
in  IfiiG,  in  New  York  by  Jolm  Clapp  in  1G87,  iii  Philadelphia 
by  Samuel  Aitkin  in  1G85.  The  latter  was  the  initial  printing 
enterprise  of  the  famous  William  Bradford.  It  was  entitled 
"  Kalendarium  Pennsilvaniense."  Copies  of  the  first  number 
are  now  so  rare  that  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
paid  $.520  for  the  one  in  tlieir  possession. 

A  more  important  publication  was  the  "  Poor  Richard 
Almanac,'"  which  Benjamin  Franklin  first  printed  in  1728,  and 
edited  as  well  as  printed  from  1733  to  1757.  The  name  was 
partly  suggested  by  its  older  Englisli  contemporary,  "  Poor 
Robin's  Almanac,"  a  similar  medley  of  jest  and  earnest,  which, 
starting  in  16G1  or  1G62 — some  say  witli  the  poet  Ilerrick  as 
its  editor — survived  until  1820.  But  the  Poor  Richard,  who 
was  Franklin's  nominal  editor,  was  a  humorous  recrudescence  of 
one  Richard  Saunders,  "  Chyrargeon," — or  surgooji. — who  in 
the  seventeenth  century  published  an  almanac  entitled  "Apollo 
-\nglicanus." 

By  dint  of  unique  and  humorous  advertising,  aided  by  its 
intrinsic  merits,  Franklin's  almanac  met  with  immediate  and 
continuous  success.  The  terse  proverbs  and  witty  sayings  with 
which  it  abounded,  some  original  but  many  borrowed,  were 
quoted  a'l  over  the  colonies  for  the  quarter  century  during 
which  Franklin  compiled  and  reprinted  it. 

The   chief  rival   of   the   Poor   Richard    Almanac   was  one 
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compiletl  atitl  publiehed  at  D«?dliani,  JIass,,  by  Xiiliiatiid  Aiues, 
father  and    eon,   frarn    173G   to    1775.      It   uttaiiR-d    a   yearly* 
circulfltjon  of  eorne  (50,000  copies  thrnnph  much  the  Eanie  qual- 
ities  of  sbrcwrlnesd,  goofl   humor,  and   honiely  wit  which  had 
made  Poor  Richard  famous. 

As  the  revolutionari'  Avar  rlrew  near,  a  distinct  change 
appeared  in  the  tone  ntid  character  of  the  Ames  publications. 
They  grew  intensely  patriotic  and  anti-British,  Their  squibs 
smelt  of  gunpowder.    As,  for  example: 


off  I 


Fine  weatlier  for  fltfiittng. 

Who  OHii  serve  500  mai*t«>rs  fftitlitHlty  wlien  tUt'y  are  3000   milca 

StantJ  frtftli  the  diamplnn  of  yat\T  roiiiitrv'a  cause 
Nor  ffar  tlie  traitors  aidwi  by  tlteir  laws! 

Now,   my   brave  countrymen,    |»rq)ure   for   dire   approadung  ci?il 


The  Ames  family  were  the  In^t  of  the  Rreat  almanac-makers. 
The  publ  Seat  ion  of  ahnanat-s  w«s  pus|teruled  by  the  actual  out- 
break of  the  revolution.  On  tlie  re-establishment  of  peaee, 
better  mail  facilities  brought  the  weekly  newspaper  to  the 
lemotest  parts  of  the  country  dij-tricts,  and  tht  almamic.  which 
had  filled  so  important  a  position,  was  larjrely  supplanted  as  a 
ediiim  of  literature  nnd  noindar  philosonh 
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fLwl  Xorth  in  1799  to  reiieir  the  privilege  was  rejected  by  a 
■^"    of  45, 

Tb«  ston-  rtin§  that  tlic  uiuniifacture  of  uluin  was 

into  \  .   Eogland,  early  in  the  eeventeenth 

**'^   Ti  ■  .'laJoiicr,  who  iiad  trnvcUed  in  Italy 

Is  from  whitli  the  Italians  extracted 

i<»jiDg   '<ri»-   ii.iv    III  the  ncighhorhood  of  Guisl>orotigh, 

red  tkat  tl*e  foliatre  of  thr  tn-cs  rcfcmhk'd  in  color  that 

kavcs  in  the  n'         "  ■  al)riiad;  nnd  afterwards  he 

an  Alam-«  -  nr;ir  thiit  ti^twn,  panctionod 

t  from  rharlr:*  I.    < »  t  says  tliat  lie  smiigg  ed 

iV.f   T'.i:'.il   Sr.it.s,  <■  '         _     in  ca>ks,  workmen  wlio 

anufacturo,  and  was  excmiimunifalrd 

;   V...-  A*  hrt'jch  of  his  own  monopoly.    Tlie 

forioi  were   ertaMished   a   few  years  Inter.     Subse- 
ccrtain  ijoartirr*  pn-vnihMl  on  the  kinp  to  lircak  faith 
I  fir  Tboma*,  and  to  e\\v  nnf-half  of  the  pfttcnt  to  a  rival. 
'  «»  csasper*'  't  that  lie  became  a  Roundhond. 

■•  of  UM    I  '^    f<H's   of   the   kiti;:.      A    great 

\j  fit  tb^  oluni-wor«i«  was  attrmptcd  toward;*  the  enrl  of 
gifHacnth  rmlury  by  Sjr  Ororp*  rolcbnwV,  wlio,  Mu^  an 
ladm  director,  got  tho  name  of  Shah  Alum.    His  attempt 


In  an  nddrw*  bv  Dr.  P.  T.  L.  Heroiilt  at  the 


I  atom 


rinb.  in  ICetr  Y' 

iaitim  ncr  in  »l 


*'^11.  he  predicted  the  coming 
■:ii  words: 

•   iL"  «nv   in  tlio  mi'tn!  markrt.     Tt 

I  trn  or  lUtrrn  yror*  the  ronsiimpf  inn 

1^'  j|   1.1  t'lnl  of  i'(i|ifM'r.   iind   tliHt   afji-r  tlie 

t%f  r  broncp  agv,  and  the  iron  a^c  wc  ftlmll 

Ininni  ejf» 

Dr.  Ilrft.ijtT.  a  Frrnihman.  and  C  M.  Hall,  an  .American. 
•  tfc»  :  uf  the  llall-Iferoult  pnxx'ss   for  prodiicint; 

new    metal    a    commereial 


»,... 


,.,1..    »i>.. 


■■t.  tWikiclo- 


d  contrafling  it  with  the 

'V  employpj  attout  10 

1  vilup  of  which  irui 

"I  ton*  at  a  valuo 

'1. 

r  ui  OOO.OOO  ton*  a 

vnJtK'  of  inif't  mrtal 

tli<!   lio.ono.ooo   for 

n<'«r  till'  rork  iMiH.int 

;  itxm  prfM!tit4  a  ^rvat 
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Dr.  Heroult  told  an  amusing  story  about  his  first  acquamt- 
ance  witli  ahiminium  in  large  quantities.  lie  ^as  Id  a  gloomy 
mood  at  the  time,  he  eaid.  Ue  and  his  partner  had  panned 
everything  in  sii;ht,  with  oilier  things  whieh  wtTC  not  in  gi<;ht. 

Finolly  my  partner  had  a  briglit  idea,  lie  brouylit  batk  from 
home  a  stick  of  alutniniuiu  about  six  incUes  long,  wliidi  wa^  valued 
Very  Kiglily  in  liis  family  nw  fi  ijorsoiinl  ttoiivi-riir  of  Sniitt  llnire  IJeville. 

As  we  lianded  it  to  the  pownbrokcr,  tlie  latter  said,  "  What  is  that, 
bar  stiver!"  Wc  said,  "Better  tban  that;  that  is  aluuiiniuiu.'* 
"  Ahiminiiim."  he  eaid,  "  what  ia  that  1  " 

He  weighed  it  in  hia  hsind  and  said,  "Why,  is  tUia  hollow?"  We 
eaid.  "No,  that  is  aluminium  and  it  is  worth  120  francs  per  kilo." 
After  .<-oiue  thouglit  he  suid,  "  Well,  1   will  pivc  you  2  f rant's   for  it." 

On  a  hot  Bummer's  day  40  cent?  was  better  than  nolliin^',  and  we 
took  the  money  ivith  tlie  firm  intention  of  buying  the  slick  back, 
■which  we  never  did.  Slaybe  thnt  was  one  of  the  reasons  why,  later 
on,  1  hnd  to  nmUe  pood  aad  rephiee  it. 

I  Tprnemlier  a  ehop  on  the  tirande  Boulevard  in  Paris  where  there 
Was  a  display  of  nliiniinium  pooda,  thimbles,  wedding  rings,  brooches, 
statuetteB,  a  few  coils  of  wire,  and  sorae  quite  interesting  <«]>ecinieiH 
of  aluminium  bronze  in  the  form  of  cofTee-pots,  supar-bowla,  etc.  Every 
one  of  those  articles  hnd  on  the  Piirig  fini*h  and  sold  like  silver  ware. 

In  the  'Otis  tltia  same  *hop  cbnrged  the  Sinrae  prices,  although  the 
eost  for  infrots  had  come  as  low  as  33  francs  per  kilo. 

Tliis  wna  a  wonderful  tinie  for  the  aluminium  makers;  they  were 
cnininji  mnney,  at  least  nn  the  brinks.    Aluminium  was  beincr  piled  up 
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tor  ^xvr-A^   \.ar-    r.;i-xi>i?  n^ny  with  the  Opening  of  the 

cr  Switzerland  nor  France 

!■!    i>\i(ic-  of  a'liminium   and   such 

as  the  United  States.     Negotiations 

'   to  Iiniitin>r  tlic  production  of 

lictN,  but  ouinj,'  t<i  the  iittitude 

iit-nt  has  had  little  snccos-i. 

-pcnsahle  in  the   construciion 

■  ljaJI<v»ti«,  nuj  aeroplane^.     It  is  em- 

"-  .'tnd  for  wrapping  purposps.    It  has 

itapc  also  in  the  tu^xtilo  iiidij.«try. 

-  ;i  hrilliunt  fabric,  whioli  oaii 

lice  it  is  nmcli  u=ed  for  cere- 

.d  wnrdrohos.     In  addition  to  the 

i-d  in  tlie  manufaolure  of  rcticides, 

\vr\  of  u*v  and  ornament.     Beeanec  of 

it  has  been  largely  umhI  as  a  substitute 

iiiifacture  of  electrical  cables. 

.y,  «  Weekly  fitida,  in  an  episode  related  by 

b»tli«'ve    (hat  ahiminiini    was   known    to    the 

'"A  !(/  mt-an.s  of  n  secret  procc??.     Dur- 

«  r.  worker  in  metals  appcnred  nt  llie 

1   Iwiutiful  cup  made  of  some 

In  pretientiiijr  it  to  Tiberiiig, 

if.      '1  he  run   peemed   to   be   h(i[>oTessly 

■-  the  artificer*  hammer  quickly  repaired 

Thu*  it  WB«  »e<«n  that  the  metal  was  not  silver. 

■n   '■    brillir.tit  apt^nrance,  but  it  was  moro 

ft  and  much  lighter. 

:    t  by  Til»criu9,  the  ortiflrer  stated. 

.id  iM-en  extracted   from  nn  riccil-^ 

!    the   clay   known    to    modern 

i  that  th"*  Pecrct  wa«  conlincd 

'lliia  *a«  an  unfortunate  avowal. 

'•nllinnt  a  metal  could  be  obtained 

the  Tain*  of  gold  and  Kilver  would 

'  ution  of  tho 


Ui- 


elf  aod  to  Jupiter, 
frarinf;  ihi''  ^  ■- 
conmnn  ■  - 

to    Ortthin;:.    iT'i 


*1  th. 


■ad  th«  dettraction  of  nil 


known    in 

V-comb,   and 

-   in  coiiM      f 

.-     f  chaff  ha-.-, 

upon  it  as  the  flovret 

rpi'stle  of  St.  Peter, 


a^^pfoirr  ilist  futMh  not  twtij/*  jg  in  U^  pn 
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"the  Eimarfiiitliine  crown  q(  glory."  The  purple  flowers  of  tlie 
amaranth  retain  tlieir  color  alwfiys,  and  regain  tlieir  shape 
wlien  wetted,  and  ivere  used,  by  the  ancients  for  winter  chap- 
tete.  Amaranth  was  strewn  over  the  graves  in  old  Greece. 
Homer  relsJte.J  that  the  Thessalnninns  wore  crowns  of  it  at  the 
burial  nf  AthilleF.  Wreaths  of  amaranth  are  still  worn  and  ore 
hung  fiver  door^.  find  windows  by  Swiss  peasants  on  Aecenaion 
Day.    Milton  Fpcaks  of 

ImiiKiitnl  iimarant,  d  flo\rer  wliicli  Otit*  ' 

]n   I'oratlise,  faat  l»y  tiic  Tree  of  Life, 

Itepnn  to  bloom;  hut  soon  for  iiian'3  offenM 

To  licaven  removed,  wlrere  first  it  grew,  tiiere  grows. 

And  HowLT*  aloft  ghodinp^  tlie  Fount  of  Life. 

From  being  the  flower  of  immortality,  amaranth  became 
by  a  niUural  ai?cicialion  of  ideas,  the  Uower  of  death.  In  s 
poem  by  Lojigfelluw  it  crowns  the  brows  of  Azrael,  the  Death 
Angel,  while  the  Angel  of  Life  wears  a  wreath  of  asphodels 
or  daffodil:?,  the  flowers  of  life.  Because,  perhaps,  death  is  ae 
strong  as  love,  amaranth  is  an  antidote  for  the  love-philtre. 

The  Swedish  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Amaranth  was 
institnted  in  the  year  1653,  by  Christiann,  who  on  the  oecasioo 
appeared  at  a  fi'te  in  a  dro?s  covered  with  diamonds.     At  the 
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w^  ITml  tr,   tht>  front  in  this  wtv ,"  says   Henry  Cabot 
|p  is  tb>  ■^.  **was  a  trirling^  incident  »ooa  after  he 

I  Mire  fi-  t.'oogTC«8.    lie  was  saying  a  few  words  on 

iBMr  IIouMf,  when  noine  oIdi*r  member,  thinking 

■■k  hin\  ■■■  '<^  interrupt  him  with  questions.     Kced 

e*»  he  left  his  lornienlnr  nothin;;-  more 

'^fx^ker  again,  and  drnwK'd,  '  And 
By  in  the  liquid  amlxr  of  my 
I  wili  pr«)«^r«nl.' 

Dr«Tpapt*r«  of  the  whole  country  told  the  story  next 
f,  lad  Beed  found  hitti«4,>lf  endowed  vith  a  national  rcpiitn- 

_TI»  GTT«4ji    regarde*}   amW  wil'i  snperstitioiit:  rovcronce, 

-    -  -:  --    origin    and    its    equally    mysterious 

L'c  of  Miletus',  first  observed  {circa  GOO 

I  nnies  warm  and  attrncts 

attracts  iron.     This  nh- 

wa«  the  fm;  f  the  science  of  electricity,^^trr^'«' 

[ll)»  (ir*«rr:   n.in  <  'T. 

VI  r    as    the   tears    droppwl    hy 

»*i.  ...  |M  1  into  poplar  trees  after  Jove 

their  bp'  Kridnnus. 

Roman*  jfat  '  of  euocinnm  or  pim-?tone, 

M(hi  V^  •  **"  nt  it.4  origin,  but  more  likely 

hr  flDt-i  «a8  ft  cure  for  insanity,  fever, 

diaonlcrv,  mhi'n  tulci'n  in  a  drink  or  worn  around  the 

■mu'ei.      But  it  i«  was  ospotinlly  valued  for  pur- 

-nromt.    Kero,  amoni;  other  alwurditic.*,  had  given 

n=r>0-  i-f  «inbi"r  tn  the  hair  of  his  pmpre>'«  Poppivfl.     From 

•Bt   amlwr  w*  a  third  color  much  in  rtH|u«>:<t   with 

p  uf  the  Roman  court.     Julinnu*.  «tTp<rintf>ndcnt  of 

ttdtial  pimr*  pivfTi  Itr  \cro.  fl*>nt  n  kiiii.'iit  lo  explore 

iiv-pflvd«ria)r  '"<1  in  rcturnintr  with 

thtwwpd  p»"  ling  a  piece  weigliing 

1. «-.>.«.>    nrriT-'r   riiinr*    jn    thc   World    tOMlnV    11 TC    filon^  thO 

!i)d  Memrl  on  the  Prussian  coact. 

'    '  •    I'lout  tw»'nty  foot  in  depth, 

from   fort\'  to  ilftv  feet 

«,,  ■     .        1^    ,  .    •     ■  ,  of 

t  ..lie 

»,  mtA  DO*-  iniiir  i«  worki'il   l<.  the  di^ptli 

haadrvv]  .  .    '^^  prraraf/nn  In  the  hUVfi'vAc*. 

'  r  w  mr  tpot  h  exbatuteil,  a  new  cxctivaVtou 
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Teveala  it  in  another.    Masses  of  amber  are  alsfo  thrown  up  froai: 
the  sea  on  these  coasts.     After  a  storm  wlien  the  waters  an  . 
agitated,  men  uade  into  the  sea  and  catch  in  nets  the  sea-weed 
borne  in  by  the  waves.     This  is  spread  upon  the  shore,  where  1 
women  and  children  pick  off  the  entangled  bits  of  amber. 

The  finest  specimen  of  amber  in  Europe  is  a  cup  made  of 
that  material  now  at  the  Brighton  Museum,  England.  It  was 
found  at  Hove  in  18T0  together  with  weapons  and  utensils  of 
stone  and  bronze.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
amber  was  made  into  knives  and  forks  with  one  prong  which 
were  used  bv  great  princes  and  prelates.  Then  it  was  more 
valuable  than  gold.  Xow  it  is  worth  from  $2  to  $50  a  pound, 
according  to  quality. 

Ambergris  (a  French  word  meaning  gray  amber),  a  gray, 
wax-like  substance,  believed  to  be  the  product  of  some  disease 
in  the  sperm  whale,  analogous  to  gall-stones.  It  is  found  as  a 
morbid  secretion  in  the  creature's  intestines,  and  sometimes, 
after  expulsion,  floating  on  the  surface  of  tropical  seas.  Its 
essential  characteristic  is  a  pungent  and  jjcnetrating  odor,  so 
peculiar  that  art  has  never  been  able  to  contrive  an  imitation 
of  it,  though  invention  has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  price 
attendant  on  its  scarcity.  Inferior  (jualities  bring  eight  dollars 
an  ounce;  the  best,  which  is  rarely  seen,  is  rated  at  something 
like  fifty  dollars  an  ounce. 
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David  C.  StuU,  who  was  known  as  the  Ambergris  King  from 
the  fact  that  he  presided  over  the  iicadquarters  of  the  trade  in 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

Good  ambergris,  lie  said,  was  worth  more  than  twice  its 
weight  in  gold.  He  himself  had  once  paid  $18,000  for  one 
lump  and  $30,000  for  one  lot.  The  lump  weiglied  98  pounds. 
At  this  rate  a  single  ton  would  be  worth  a  million  dollars.  He 
told  a  story  of  a  Provincetown  man  who  some  thirty  years 
before  had  been  out  on  his  first  trip  as  captain  of  a  whaling 
yessel.  On  his  way  home  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  West  India 
islands.  A  native  offesed  him  five  small  lumps  of  a  dirty- 
looking  substance,  asserting  that  it  was  good  for  something, 
and  explaining  that  he  had  got  these  pieces  from  a  dead  whale 
which  was  ashore  on  a  certain  beach.  He  added  that  there 
was  plenty  more  in  the  carcass. 

Did  the  captain  hoist  all  sail  and  get  to  that  dead  whale  as 
fast  as  the  winds  of  providence  would  permit?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  He  had  been  sent  out  after  sperm  oil  and  he'd  stick  to  his 
job.  So  he  gave  the  native  a  pair  of  blue  overalls  and  a  jumper 
for  the  five  dirty  lumps  and  went  on  his  way. 

After  making  port  he  showed  the  five  lumps  to  Mr.  Stull. 
\nien  the  latter  gave  him  $700  for  them  he  almost  had  a  fit. 
Still  that  shock  was  nothing  to  what  he  got  a  little  later,  for 
he  learned  that  another  captain  had  heard  of  the  dead  whale, 
had  got  what  ambergris  still  remained  in  the  carcass,  and  had 
sold  it  in  Xew  York  for  $30,000.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
whale  must  have  contained  at  least  $50,000  worth  jaf  ambergris. 

"  But  the  whalers  of  to-day,"  concluded  Mr.  Stull,  "  are  a 
more  canny  lot.  In  fact  they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme. 
They  not  only  open  up  a  captured  Avhale  the  very  first  tiling 
to  look  for  ambergris,  but  they  pick  up  from  the  flotsam  of  the 
sea  all  sorts  of  possible  and  impossible  stuff  under  the  fond 
flHusion  that  they  are  taking  a  fortune  aboard." 

Ambergris  has  been  used  for  centuries  in  the  sacerdotal 
rite*  of  the  church,  and  with  fragrant  gums  was  frequently 
burned  in  the  apartments  of  royalty.  To  some  extent  it  was 
•  iiiploycd  as  a  medicine  and  al.eo  as  a  flavoring  extract.  Now- 
adavs  it  is  utilized  almost  exclusively  by  perfumers  in  the 
preparation  of  fine  scents. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  discovered  which  will  take  the 
place  of  an^bergris  as  a  base  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery. 
It  is  the  best  binder  known.  Dissolved  in  alcohol  it  holds  also 
in  solution  the  various  oils  and  essences  of  wliicli  perfumes  are 
oompoeed. 
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Tho  quality  of  a  perfume  depends  very  largely  on  the 
amount  of  ambergris  it  eontaine.  Tlie  best  Frencli  perfumers 
tise  six  ounces  of  ambergris  to  a  gallon.  One  or  two  manu- 
fnt-turers  in  this  country  use  tlie  Bame  proportion.  Otliera 
put  ill  four  OTinces. 

In  cheaper  perfumes  it  is  cut  down  to  two  onnees,  and  so 
on  until  the  very  lowest  grades  are  reached  in  wliich  there  15 
not  a  trace  of  Rnibergris.  The  consequence  is  tliat  tlie  mixture 
has  no  permanence  whatever. 

Ambergris  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  identical  witli  sper- 
maceti, the  epeiTii  of  the  wliale,  and  its  difference  from  amber, 
a  vegetahle  resin,  was  not  fully  understood.  So  recently  as 
'152G  John  Ijon  says  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco  " :  "  Upon  this  shore  there  is  great  store  of  amber 
to  be  foundj  which  the  Portufiucse  and  Fessian  merchants  buy 
very  cheap,  i.e,,  less  than  a  ducat  per  ounce.  Some  say  'tis 
whale's  dung  and  otliera  of  spermapeti,  whicli  being  hardened 
by  the  sea  is  cast  upon  the  next  ehore."  Culpeper,  in  1654, 
distiuguishes  between  ambergris  and  sj>erraBceti,  but  says  noth- 
ings as  to  the  source  of  either.  Lomery,  "  Truit^  Universel  dea 
Uroj^ues  "   (1T27),  was  better  informed. 

No  longer  than  thirty  years  ago  was  it  knowu  that  amber- 
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of  the  western  liemispliere  is  not  absolutely  settled,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  tends  to  these  conclusions : 

That  it  was  coined  from  the  name  of  an  Italian  explorer, 
a  quondam  companion  of  Columbus,  Amerigo  Vespucci  (latin- 
ized according  to  mediaeval  custom  into  Americus  Vespucius), 
who  was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
American  mainland;  that  the  coiner  was  one  Martin  Wald- 
foemiillor*  (known  to  literature  by  his  graeco-latinized  pseudo- 
nyme  of  Martinus  Hylacomylus)  ;  that  tlie  word  so  coined  first 
appeared  in  a  book  entitled  "  Cosmographiae  Introductio," 
printed  in  April,  1507,  at  the  village  of  St.  Die  in  Lorraine, 
and  that  its  application  was  then  limited  to  South  America, 
editors  and  publishers  accepting  the  current  misconception  that 
the  West  Indies  discovered  by  Columbus  were  part  of  the  main- 
land of  Asia.  Hence  the  little  village  of  St.  Di6,  not  in- 
fclicitously  styled  the  Baptismal  Font  of  America,  has  acquired 
an  interest  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Founded  about 
A.  D.  G60  by  St.  Deodate,  ex-bishop  of  Nevers,  its  name  was 
successively  abridged  to  Saint  Deodat,  Saint  Diez,  Saint  Diey, 
and  finally,  by  an  edict  iof  Pope  Leo  IX  to  the  St.  Di6  of 
nioilem  times.  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Walter 
Lud,  pecretary  to  Ben6  II,  duke  of  Tjorraine,  joined  some  of 
the  canons  of  the  monastery  at  Saint  Die  in  establisliing  a  club 
or  Roc-iety  for  mutual  inspiration  and  assistance,  under  the  title 
of  the  C}\-mnase  Vosgien,  or  Academy  of  the  Vosgcs, — Saint 
Die  being  situated  in  those  mountains.  The  fame  of  this 
society  attracted  thither  certain  scholarly  neighbors,  notable 
among  wliom  were  ifartin  Waldseemiillor,  from  Freiburg  in 
Baden,  and  Matthias  Bingmann,  a  native  of  Schlettstadt  in 
Alsace.  In  1494  the  Gymnasium  acquired  one  of  tliose  newly 
invented  and  marvellous  machines,  a  printing-press,  which 
in  tlie  year  1507  turned  out  the  "Cosmographiae  Introductio." 
It-s  full  title  may  be  thus  translated:  "An  Introduction  to 
Cosmography,  together  with  some  Principles  of  Geography 
necessary  to  tlio  purpose.  Also,  Four  Voyages  of  Americus 
Vespucius.  A  Description  of  Universal  Geography,  both  Stereo- 
metrical  and  Planometrical,  together  with  what  was  unknown 
to  Ptolemy  and  has  been  recently  discovered." 

Tiiis  book  was  the  joint  production  of  Waldseemiiller  and 
iJin'crmann.  but  the  latter's  labors  seem  to  liave  been  confined 
to  translating  Vespucci's  Italian  into  Latin.     Certainly  Wald- 


•  "  Wald-8<s>-inailpr "  in  Gorm.on  moans  "  miller  of  tlic  lake  in  tlie 

woods."     In   Greek   "  hyle "  means   a    fore-'t   nml    "  niyloB "   a   miller. 

L       Hence  the  compound  Hylacomylus,  frequently  corrupted  into  llacomilua. 
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seemiiller  wrote  the  famous  paragrapli  in  the  introduction,  noiT 
imprinted  on  the  memories  of  American  geographers,  which 
suggested  that,  as  each  of  the  three  older  continents  (Europe, 
Asia,  Africa)  had  a  name,  this  newly  discovered  one  also  should 
have  a  name.  Here  is  the  original  I^atin  text,  and  its  English 
equivalent : 

Nunc  vero  et  hae  partes  sunt  latius  lustratae,  et  alia  quarta  pars 
per  Aniericuni  Vesputiuni  (ut  in  sequcntibus  audietur)  inventa  est, 
quam  non  video  cur  quis  jure  vetct  ab  Anierioo  -inventore,  sagacia 
ingenio  viro,  Amerigen  quasi  Amerioi  terram,  sive  American!  dicendam; 
cum  et  Europa  et  Asia  a  mulierlbus  sua  sortita  sint-nomina. 

Now  verily,  as  these  parts  are  more  extensively  explored,  and 
another  fourth  part  has  been  discovered  by  Americus  Vesputius  (as 
will  hereafter  appear),  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one  should  forbid  this 
to  be  named  Amerige,  after  Americus,  the  discoverer,  a  wise  and 
sagacious  man,  or  as  much  as  to  say  the  land  of  Americus,  or  indeed 
America,  inasmuch  as  both  Europe  and  Asia  nave  a  feminine  form 
of  name  from  the  names  of  women. 

Ijet  US  give  Lud,  the  ducal  secretary,  all  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  him  also.  In  the  same  year,  1507,  and  probably  before 
the  appearance  of  the  "  Cosmographiae  Introductio,"  he  had 
published  a  four-!eaved  pamphlet,  "  Speculi  Orbis  Declaratio," 
condensing  the  narratives  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  ^and  also  con- 
taining some  Latin  verses  ending  as  follows : 
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fold    Iioiiter>    Mi:l.:ing    traiidDtlautie    and    trtiiispafilic 
Poakiblr   V  had  it  on  llio  Uruiti,  talked  largely 

it.   aotl    b«i\ii<^    '"'U    luimrd    Alherteu    wa.s    uiektiHtiiedj 
m.     Thu   i»   Uirown  out  ni«»f«dv  as  a  siig;»estion.     Wiiat 
mtmn  <ert»in    to   Marrou  i»  that  he  never  eigtied  the  uaiue^ 

Amt-  very.    A  niioagu  antitjuory  lias 

■Htai  v.jya^je  of  {.'ohimburf  ldj^I  only 

K^W  m  trrm*  ol  our  prwc'!>i  t-urrfncy. 

1..U  n.    ..r    .<i,..iri    ihA    Qtit   bear    the    wliolo,    or    i-vi-ii    the 

<••     Thr  two  brnthcr^,  Mnrtin  and 
ivpjy  ifjiuniandt'd  tin-  I'into  and  the 
->'\t  maimgv<\  the  .Santa  Maria,  not 
■  if  (In-  lilth-  flwt,  hill  also  coii- 
;i  of  the  fund*  necessary  f«.ir  its 

'■■>>  Pinzons,  lately  discovered,  show 
^kat  the  br  "d  to  the  dispoviTv  of  Ainerica,  or. 

••^  the  more  important   items  <>f 

ii»n.    Colwmhii!!  in  his  en]mcity 

Miumtufnt  Mini  of  lo(M)  pesetas,  or 

-  two  captains  received  !HK)  |ie.*etti8i 

>•  crewB  are  said  to  have  received  50 

'   "inioinif   tri  aiiont  $'iJy()  in  current 

at  nix  pesetas  a  month  for 

''  for  the  month,  and  fnnr 

1  iif  all  three  HhijM  cont  al>out 

Ji  more  than  it  will  cost  to  fire 

•■  of  the  hif»  cannon  on  the  latent  dread- 

■    "  "*'i.  to  Morih.  \WA.  the  d«ra{i<»n  of 

laiii   t«   Mflid    t<»  have   ^jiven    to   hi:* 

rr.  diTiJcJiot;  to  thc*e  old  account  honk*,  22,000 

par 

ther  ab.iut  3G,000 

•  !    lK-di»V. 

lilt*  fatiHin*  y«cht  wa?  built  at  New  York  hy 

<  Mf^r*   *'■■'   '^•'nrh«"d   in  Mart-h.   IH'il,     Her  principal 

v^  J,  I  M«,  who  in  lS4i  had  founded  the  Now 

'■'"'■  .,  .III.'  it-  ■^    *       Mimo<1orc.     She  wb«  of 

>    '•         ''  'iJit       TTer  trial   raee<» 

lik  V  t'i>mmodorc 

ft  yacht    in   the 

««  thoncht  the    inii^nrn  did  well  in  winning  one 

n-*.     The  sr-ir  l^M  vra«  notable  for  the  openinir 

•  I   mnr]4't  Mr  «wr  hidd.  at  the  Crx*U\  Falau;  in 
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IjonJon.  Among  the  ceremonies  attentling  the  opening  was  a 
grtat  intPruutioiMl  jacht-race  at  Cowes,  Eiiglaud.  The  Americti 
was  sent  over  to  represent  the  nation  which  had  built  her  and 
wliosf  colors  she  bore.  -She  eailed  across  the  oc*->an  in  seventeen 
days  under  eruli-ing  rig.  From  the  moment  of  iier  arrivnl  at 
Cowes  she  becariit*  au  objeot  of  curiosity  and  aiipreJiensiun, 
The  fame  of  the  Xew  York  pilot-boattt,  then  ns  now  swift  auil 
seaworthy  ve^stls,  wng  great  in  Erglanii.  ''The  most  singular 
unanimity  prevailed^"  wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  New  J'ori- 
Herald,  ""  that  the  *  Yankee'  (^as  she  is  most  improperly  styled) 
was  able  to  outsail  creation,  with  the  exception,  at  least,  of 
another  Yankee,  the  Maria.  Yet  still  the  lurking  hope,  wliich 
ever  filled  Mr.  ificawber's  bosom,  that  'something  might  turn, 
up*  fo  save  the  honor  of  the  old  land,  was  lingering  around 
many  ii  heart,  and  now  and  then  the  cheerful  assurance  would 
burst  fortii  that,  even  if  the  Amcrira  carried  off  the  cup  tiiis 
time,  there  would  be  half  a  score  of  British  schooners  this  time 
twelvemonth  ready  and  able  to  beat  her.  She  was  'only  « 
trick  of  hiiihl ; '  she  would  only  win  once  and  then  be  found  out," 
Among  the  crowds  eame  majesty  itself.  The  royal  family 
and  the  court  shared  in  the  universal  curiosity  excited  by  the 
etranger.     The  myal  yacht,  the    yictorla  and  Albert,  bore  its 
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hour  she  left  tlieni  all  behind,  save  only  the  Constance,  Beatrice, 
and  Fairy  Queen,  wiiich  were  well  together,  and  went  a'ong 
smartly  with  the  light  breeze.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
she  was  clear  of  them  all.  Off  Sandown  Baj",  the  wind  fresh- 
ening, she  carried  away  her  jib-boom,  but,  as  she  was  well 
han<lled,  the  mishap  produced  no  ill  effect,  her  competitors 
gaining  a  trifle,  but  not  approaching  her.  From  the  moment 
she  rounded  St.  Catherine's  Point  the  race  was  practically  over. 

"  Pshaw,  sir!  catch  her?"  said  an  old  sea-dog  to  tiie  Herald 
corre.'pondent,  "  You  might  as  well  set  a  bulldog  to  catch  a 
hare."' 

When  finally  she  reached  the  starting  vessel  at  8.35  p.m. 
there  was  no  competitor  in  sight,  but  twenty  minutes  later  the 
Aurora  arrived  at  the  stake-boat  and  was  awarded  second 
honors. 

Tn  the  Illustrated  London  Journal,  a  few  days  later,  ap- 
peared a  cartoon  which  showed  the  interior  of  the  cabin  of  the 
royal  yacht.  The  queen  was  at  lunch,  waiting  the  return  off 
the  Needles  of  the  racers.    Her  Majesty  says: 

"  Signal  maitter,  are  the  yachts  in  sight? " 

"  Yes,  may  it  plea-se  vour  Majesty." 

"Which  i8  first?" 

"The  America." 

"  Which  is  second?  " 

"  Ah,  your  Majesty,  there  is  no  second!  " 

The  victory  was  received  by  tiic  British  ]Mi]>lio  with  good- 
nature<l  regret.  Something  of  the  ])rcvniling  sentiment  is 
>hown  in  the  following  verses  that  appeared  at  the  time  in  the 
London  Punch: 

The  Battle  of  the  YATctiES.  on  the  Victohy  of  the  Yankee 
Yacht  America. 

A  Pathetic  Copy  of  Verses  Made  l>y  a  British  Tnr  at  Spilhead. 

Oh,  weep  ye  British  sailors  true, 

.Above  or  under  hatclie*, 
Here's  Yankee  Doodle  been   and  come 

And  beat  our  crackest  yatclics. 
They  started  all  to  run  a  race. 

And  wor  well  timed  with  watclios; 
But  oh!   tlicv  never  Imd  no  r'.iance, 
Had  any  of  our  yatches. 

The  Yankee  sl:e  delayed  at  first. 

Says  they.  "  She'll  never  catch  us," 
And   flunp;  up   their  tarpaulin  liats — 

The  owners  of  the  yntcle-*! 
But  presently  she  walked  aloriT: 

"  Oh  dear."  says  they,  "  she'll  match  us." 
And  Btuck  on  their  tarpaulin  hats, 

The  owners  of  the  yatches. 
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Tlien  deep  we  ploiigbs  along  the  sea 

The  Yankee  scarcely  scratches; 
And  cracks  on  every  stitch  of  sail 

Upon  our  staggering  yatches. 
But  one  by  one  she  passes  us 

While  bitterly  we  watches 
And  utter  imprecations  on 

The  builder  of  our  yatches. 

And  now  she's  quite  hull  down  ahead, 

Her  sails  like  little  patches. 
For  sand  barges  and  cotters  we 

May  sell  our  boasted  yatches. 
We  faintly  hear  the  club-house  gun — 

The  silver  cup  she  snatches, 
And  all  the  English  clubs  are  done, 

The  English  clubs  of  yatches! 

They  say  she  didn't  go  by  wind, 

But  wheels,  and  springs,  and  satchea. 
And  that's  the  way  she  weathered  on 

Our  quickest  going  yatches. 
But  them's  all  lies,  I'm  bound  to  say — 

Although  they're  told  by  batches — 
'Twas  bulk  of  hull  and  cut  of  sail 

That  did  for  all  our  yatchea. 

But  novelty,  I  hear  them  say, 
Fresh  novelty  still  hatches! 

The  Yankee  yacht  the  keels  will  lay 
Of  many  new  cluh  vittrh«'s, 
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m  At  arrncd  late  iu   1>(U.     Her  purchaser's  name  has 

Whi  prewrted  ia  the  iU>:ttinis   rocorrls.     At  Savannah  a 

« ■•    rtLfiuntii!  till  Iiir  ;in*l  slii'  vtiiA  rt'iiained  tlie  Memphis. 

.-  yaclit.  but  a  blockade  runner  and 

V  I.  •Mii.dt'racy.     Lurking  al>oHt  the  Florida 

-<»f-*ar,  and  now  and  then  »li|)|Hng  over  to 

(.  -he  lived  the  life  of  a  pirate  schooner. 

-  l  in  the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida.     .\ 

k  #•  ■'   her.     To  prevent  this  her  captain 

I  n  -11*  wan   flnafoil,  and  ns.«Jtrned  to  the 

It  Tor  the  uj*  of  the  Xaval  Academy,  wlio  restored  to 

'tke«M  nanatf  of  Amrriau    In  IMTO  the  ("niled  States  gov- 

B««t  ankl  her  for  $MM)0  to  General  Butler,  in  whose  family 

TV  xon  Kemp  from  time  to  time  called  attention  to 

■t<rg  fmci  that  the  poldon  eajjle  taken  off  the  Amrrira's 
^tt  tm  pn»n  'in  the  top  of  tlie  Eagle  Hotel  at   Rydo. 
tbim  hatti  /  ju^t  oppoi^ite  the  entrance  to  Rydc 

Wiaflcid   T'  m   hi^  "  History  of  the   Anu'rica's 

»*«»,"  iBT»r  "  She  left  the  yard  nt  Xnrthfleet  niinus  tlu^  poldcn 
■^  ami  •ttid'  «'"  •'  ''fld  adorned  her  stem,  and  for  years  tliat 
Vtfriatie  mblr  tiie  parapet  of  the  Ragle  Hotel  at  Hyde, 

•  «g»  of  ■   pubiiran.  ' 

I^HB*  tine  in    May.   1011.   thi*  hint   vtik  report e*!    to  have 

fcw   •'  TV  ■     more  mellifluon.*  lan- 

:   srraci'd  the  pKniiK'f  nf 
•  I>nid(iri  Fifld  h\irrif'<1 
-  -    Purnoll  and  I'lirnt'll 
is  a  nice  piece  of  de<'orative  carving." 
and  is  well-proportioned  and  in  i>erfe(.l 
wernn  to  lie  carved    from   pine.     It  ii?   nine 
r--  ^   ia  two   fcf't   nine  inches  hijjh,      A 
1  itit  utrui-ttin*.  asi  the  hird  and  ncroll 
^••<1  i-trrn  of  the  yaiht.     Mt>cr«. 
'i*  fniulile  to  nfciTfnin  liow  the 
over  the  Kaplc  Hotel.     H 
'   she  w«Mit   up   t*>   Pitcher*!? 
ls.v»,    by    I'arnjwr    and    Nicliol-ions.    at 
Qaw  *"    •■'■'    "■•''••l«m»'r   of    I'nmrnT   and    Nicholooni!. 

V<Di  *eeinii  the  ea^e   Jn   their  utore   at 

Qa^wT.  •  ■  *'       "     n  of  the  yacht," 

f    tho   .1  iiirriVa'x   eajflp. 
n  with  it4  n'oiovnl 
I.      N»n«n(r  itthiTj, 
a  (omirr  vacht  Hand,  tf^titiet^  n«  fo'|ow*: 


a. 


It 


Twl 


!• 


.«t,    jn 
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I  remember  perfectly  well  the  international  yndit  race  in  the 
Solent  wliieli  waa  won  by  tlie  scliooner  America  frgni  the  Arrow  in  the 
yenr  18oL  As  a  lad  1  wns  witli  my  fiiUier  employed  on  Lord  Tt^mplelon's 
yaclit  the  timoke  Piijs.  ond  in  the  year  of  the  mce  rememlier  i|Uit«?  \vel\ 
sailing  lo  <ios|>oit  and  there  secinj;  tlie  Amfrica  on  the  Ix-aeh  with  this 
eagle  on  her  stern,  I  a1«o  rcmeinher  the  stir  and  tttlk  that  vviis  enused 
when  the  America  had  liecn  nt  Gospnrt  jind  Ihc  oaglo  whit'h  wji»  on  her 
stern  was  brought  to  Ryde  and  fisied  on  the  Eftj>le  }Iat(f1,  where  the 
(Same  alwavu  has  been  and  now  remains.  (See  A'cur  York  Evening  Post, 
June  7,  VJU.] 

In  1912  the  eagle  came  into  the  possession  of  the  New  York 
Yaclit  Clu!.. 

America's  Cup,  Tliis  trophj-j  which  was  woo  bj  the  varht 
Anuriai  in  1851  (see  above  entr^'),  is  alternatively  kncnvu  as 
"the  Queen's  cup.'' 

The  latter  nnnie  is  sometimes  fleenietl  an  error.  VVoultl-Ue 
esperta  have  pointed  otit  that  the  Royal  Yacht  Sqiiadroii  Cup 
competed  for  in  the  fatnoiis  race  at  (."owes  was  established  by 
the  Iioval  Yacht  Chili  nud  not  hy  the  Queen.  True  enough. 
But  these  critics  fnrjrct  a  s^tranpc  bit  of  hoorishness  on  the 
part  of  the  English  yaelilin;^  authorities.  After  (he  race  they 
refused  to  give  the  Amenni  the  troplxy  she  had  won,  presenting 
it  instead  to  one  of  her  hmlly  beaten  opponents.  Queen  Victoria, 
hearinjT  of  the  luisportsnmultke  proeeerljug,  iniraediately  pre- 
sented a  not  her  cup.    It  is  this  duplicate  cup  which  is  held  to-day 
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Sin-  irare  a  giMnl  acciiuiil  nf  litTst-lf,  pnniing 
Camltria  (winch  t-aiiie  lu  fifth)   bv 


the  contest. 

47.0    »«■»  nun.-' 

Th*  leiTPod  "f  •he  atnpu'la  brought  from  heaven 


-tule  dore,  »' 
•  l»rts  va«  a' 
I  ewpiT  tefpcci 
llw  fact  •'   ' 
limanr,  A 
m  B8t.      I  >>' 
of  Uw 
at  Bhctflu  in  U^ 
mtDiroetrei  1 
nmui'iereDce. 


•I  fr 
^).  faftparmton-  to  tiir 

T^    1— -^  fill     «;i\«    t?i.if 


oil  with  which  the  Frank 
;ii,v  at  his  hiiptis^ni,  iu  l!Mi, 
t'»  ht".  fi»ii<iilt'riilily  vnuugfr 
:  .  i;  .  iiiCiitionecl  for  the  fii>t  time 
p  of  liheiniti,  who  waa  born  in  SOG  Bn<l 
"n  ■wras  nlwrav'?  iii?c(l  thereafter  at  the 
Frnni-e  <lowri  to  Charles  X,  being 
-  I  \.  Tt  was  a  glass  vial. 
Hire  sixteen  millinietrois 
It  was  filed  with  a  kind  of  "  gniol  thick 
ti  <J.f  Ion?  nan,  hatl  become  solidified  nnd 
'■>r.  When  it  wac  time  to  u*^  it  nt  the 
ri,  tlie  Ifigh  Prior  of  St.  Tti^my,  from 
'ine  whirli  oontflined  it  hung  hv  a  silver 
nieang  of  a  goldi-n  needle. 
m  (n  compound  of  nil  nrid 
of  the  kinn. 

sneh  relation  between  the 

ng  king  nR  cmiscd  the  hulk  of 

'-  -f  his  health  happened  to  he 

>1  in  17J)3  bv  Hiild.  a  nicm- 

,   l:icu   ,  '  '-^ioner   in   the 

mf.     P>'  I  III  the  vial   to 

ntv  tif  St.  Heiiiv,  took  out  of  it 

'^pt  in  a  crv^lnl  v<*ssrl  enohi*<.Ml 

>  D»«<I  for  the  la«t  time  at  the 


Cfafbt  of  the.    At  Catnbro  Pa««,  on  the  mountain 


faftwwn  rtiili  and  th 

fart  •^•▼*>   th^   \p\r]    iif 

Itnr  in   Wt: 


TNpublic  and  nearly 
!»>  a  (*ol4>t!s:nl  s^tatue 
ruii/.e  from  tlie  cannon 
.   it   was   placed   i>n   the 
I.  aa  a  .«ymhol   of  the  [HTpi'liial 
.  =11., rn  to  by  the  rival  nations. 
■  to" dust,"  My>  an  in- 

iht-msrlvc 
r."     'Ilic  catirL'    •  • 
twrntv-yit  feet  li. 
oQDted  1     .1  .-'  I'O,  whereon  the  t-oUcj 
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figuration  of  the  eartli  is  outlineil.  One  hand  liol<ls  a  cross 
and  the  other  is  extended  in  blessing. 

Apes  in  Hell,  Leading.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
saying  that  o'd  maids  are  doomed  to  lead  apes  in  hell? 

This  question  has  never  been  definitely  settled.  Steevens 
explains  it  by  saying  that  the  "  leading  of  apes  in  hell "  is  an 
act  of  retribution  to  be  performed  by  women  who  have  avoided 
the  responsibilities  of  caring  for  children,  leading  them  about 
in  this  life. 

Malone  says  that  this  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  bear- 
ward,  who  carried  an  ape  along  with  his  bear.  Beatrice  says 
("  Much  Ado  About  Nothing;'  Act  ii,  Sc.  1) : 

Therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest 
Of  the  bear-ward,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

The  explanation  given  by  Nares  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
word  "  ape "  is  synonymous  with  the  word  "  fool,"  it  means 
that  coquettes  who  here  lead  men  on  without  the  intention  of 
marrying  them  will  be  doomed  to  do  the  same  hereafter. 

Douce  says  that  homicides  and  adulterers  were  formerly 
compelled  to  lead  an  ape  by  the  neck,  with  the  tail  of  the  ape 
in  their  mouths. 

There  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  a  warrant  of  Richard  III, 
appointing  John  Brown  In  the  office  of  benr-herJ,  which  speaks 
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is-ani<ati(ii.  f!iat  M-\n  up  an  inU'nwIing  daim  a.**  to  llie  first 
tin  performed  in  the  I'nilec]  States  or. 
.iM<  iiMintry,     It  wan  suggested  bv  this  para- 
i    app»in-d    in    »    jux-vious    number    of    the 

A. 

i»<i«r>,  IHKt,  til*  first  operation  for  •p|M*n()ioiti«  wa«  pvrforitie<I 

'it,   iVturr.  Coliirado.     Tli»«   piitirnt  \vii«  u   youn^ 

'■••mt,   who   (inn.   tin-   iliftinction   of   Ix-iiiif   the   lirst 

tin-   viTiitiforiii   iiri|H<niliii    ri'trmvod.      It    wn» 

wliii-h    wnft    ptirfly    ex|>erinient«l.   ami   only 

'  1 1  llif   |Ki-'il)ility  i>l    mnovin;;   the 

U  written  up   in  hII   tlie  riK-dic-al 

.....    ««liit-li    prrfnori*    the  ari'ount    wifli 
.itir>RB  nhow  that  this  case  antedates  all 


TW  t«rB|rnipb  bruuglit  out  tliv  following  letter: 

6  8cA«iiw  TEKiacit,  Ltks.  Mjm»..  Feh.  14.  inon. 
la  iKs  CotTria  or  TiiK  Htxar  IUioK: 

la  •  iiuniWr  o(  'i  *»■  Scrnft  nonl-.  iinilfT  tin"  hemlinp;  nf 

la^ar'  —s>   in   Anii-ricji,"    I   ivttr  one   in   reference   lo  hh 

imi^  in  IVtuer  In   I8H'>. 
Itrr    llie    liiittle   of    CettynliUfg.  .Illlj'    to 
liDxpllal  >»t«'wiir<l — of  II  wniil 
M-nty-foui     wuiiniled    men    ns 

( '.inxiliNH.  |H'liiii|.'iii<>,  I  think. 

•  n   shot    tliloiigh   the   alMlomen.   the 
.Illlj  pH-niii;;  out  tu  the  right  of 
tliv  intOHtines. 
i'i;f  lite  woiiml,  several  timet  I 
irmti  the  ahdoiiiiniil  wniiml,  wliieh 
i.rfuwH  anil  iMttxIiip-^, 
Hi;  from  a  sliort  alMencv.  I  found  that 
led    tl««    lian<liJK>'.    whirh     hud    tK-i.-oina 
in:;  iii>    iip^xiKlit   again  outride  the   wound,   hnd    Inken 
an<1   rut    it   off.      To   «ay    that    I    wnt    frij^hti-iiril    in 
mtMr. 

t^  mm  I   <lwM.  I   fnunil  the   attend inj;  ■iir;rron   and    rvpurted 

Karplav  otrrful  «at<'k  the  next  f<'\v  day*,  and  M>elng  no  ill 

*hm  T»tm  «»•  fla«lly  furuottrn — there  ui-re  «o  many  diitrartionN, 

■p4   Waaln!.   firri    n  hi-n    the   hospital    w*^   rloni-d,    live  or  *lx 

the   ntti'-r    inmi(e«  of   the    hiMtpilnl,   all 

•  rv,    Wrre    trannfeireit    to    hiMipilnU    in 

imrv    (lutient,   m*   also  tli«  younjr  «iir- 

(    '  .       iiiy  unriteon*  »inoe,  nml.  lo  niv 

r   Im'-       -       .        •!     !    a    wii-    till'    (lr»f    eaiw  of    tin 

«  «««rr  haanl  »t.  '    \V.  Colcoku. 

]Mirn>;raph  in  thi'   Ronton 
:     .t   lrni*t,   llii-  low  nf  nn  'if 
J  jnml»»  wrintja  moral  drtcrinnition  to  \hv  hmr 
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Tbe  Rtrr,  SuDuel  Vsa  VtkBkcK  Uolmeft,  tIm  pretcbed  at  Hairaxd 
lut  Sun^lAv,  Iiaj  funiMbed  the  HtA  with  decimntsij  rridence  regard- 
in^  tbe  inrbtimaye  value  of  aMKBdie^  Is  ItuCalo,  where  be  luinktera 
to  a  large  aad  tnflneiittal  cnnrck,  be  bas  lately  been  inrolTed  in  a 
little  un|il«aaa.Dtne»a  with  tli^^  Torrevites.  It  «baiicetl  that  bis  course 
«f  widnsifei  on  tite  rneidrrB  tiew  of  Setipture  eriirbronix^d  with  tbe 
Torrej-  meetings  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  rebuke  of  th^t  mighty 
rrangrli«t,  wliereupon  his  niaiJa  grev  beavr  with  letters  of  protest. 
One  vt  tfai>c«  epifelles  ran  sam^thing  like  tbisT  "Sir:  I  understand 
Jiow  wby  J-oU  have  been  1*d  astray  by  the  higber  critics.  It  is  lesa 
than  a  .veai*,  I  a.m  told,  sim*  you  underwent  the  operation  for  appentli- 
citi-t.  and  any  pby^ielan  will  infonn  you  tbat  wlven  the  vermiform 
appemlix  come*  out  th*?  patient  stiffer*  tbe  total  loss  of  bi*  moral 
nature.    This  exjriaina  youi-  case  pretty  clearly." 

Apple.  Tlie  ctimmonest  of  all  frait  and  man's  greatci^t 
fric'inl  in  tlie  vegetablw  kingdoiD.  Having  appeared  ou  eartti 
abiiut  the  «iiiie  time  a^  its  benefit-iarv,  it  has  fallowed  liim  io 
Ilia  iiii;urations.  about  tlie  globe,  gathoring  uj)  with  it  a  train 
of  mystic  tradition?.  In  Greece  iu  name  (-t'F/"i«)  was  applieil 
to  sheep  and  to  all  otlier  forms  of  weaUli ;  for  sheep  in  the 
earlier  ages  were  the  truest  representatives  of  property.  Thia 
is  indicated  in  the  Enplisili  word  "  jteciiniarv,"  derived  from  the 
Ijitin  ppcunia  (iiiouey),  and  llrat  in  its  turn  from  peciis,  a  flock 
of  fiheep.  Theophrastus  enumerates  the  apple  among  the  more 
civilized  (iirbaniores)  fruit.  The  myths  that  concern  it  meet 
«»  in  every  age  and  country.     Aphrodite's  apple  of  diseord  is 
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In  many  parts  of  Germany  tlie  apple  is  deemed  potent 
against  warts.  In  England  a  decayed  apple  is  rubbed  against 
the  excrescences.  In  Pomerania  an  apple  eaten  on  Easter  morn- 
ing is  a  preventive  of  fevers,  and  in  Westphalia  of  jaundice. 
In  Silesia  and  Thuringia  an  apple  is  scraped,  from  the  top  to 
cure  diarrhoea,  and  from  the  bottom  to  cure  costiveness.  But 
in  Hesse  apples  are  avoided  on  New  Year's  day,  lest  they  produce 
abscesses. 

The  apple  has  been  a  phallic  emblem  with  many  races.  In 
various  parts  of  rural  England,  the  young  people  join  hands 
and  dance  around  apple-trees,  carolling  their  hopes  for  a 
prolific  year,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  if  the  tree  were  the 
clearly  phallic  maj-pole.  The  blossoming  of  an  apple-tree  in 
harvest  betokens  a  marriage  or  sometimes  the  funeral  of  the 
ma.eter  of  the  house.  Horace  mentions  the  use  of  apple-pips 
in  love  affairs.  A  lover  would  take  a  pip  between  the  tinger 
and  thumb  and  shoot  it  upward,  and  if  it  struck  the  ceiling 
his  or  her  wish  would  be  fulfilled.  This  superstition  survives 
in  Germany,  wnere  on  New  Year's  night  it  is  customary  to 
shoot  an  apple-seed  from  between  the  fingers  with  an  invocation ; 
and  in  the  direction  of  its  flight  the  sweetheart  may  be  looked 
for.  Apples  also  figure  everywhere  in  the  divinations,  on  Hal- 
lowe'en or  All  Saints'  Day  (see  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular 
Cusdomn,  p.  507). 

The  custom  of  throwing  an  apple-peel  over  tlie  head  to 
determine  the  marital  future  of  the  thrower  is  ancient  and 
widespread.  The  initial  of  the  coming  sweetheart  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  form  the  rind  assumes  when  it  has  fallen.  If  the 
rind  break,  a  life  of  celibacy  is  indicated. 

Within  the  limits  of  its  well-marked  characteristics  no  fruit 
has  been  brought  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  apple.  S|)ring- 
ing  from  a  harsh  and  crabbed  ancestry,  it  now  holds  its  own 
with  the  most  luscious  grapes  and  peaches.  It  is  in  England 
and  Normandy  and  the  United  States  that  the  most  notable 
improvement  in  quality  has  l)oen  cfTccted.  Selection  is  the 
special  cause  of  this  improvement,  for  in  most  other  respects 
the  culture  of  pippin  fruit  was  carried  on  with  great  skill  and 
suc-cess  in  several  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  at  least  two 
thousand  years  ago.  The  trick  of  grafting,  for  instance,  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  common  practice  long  before  his  time. 
Pliny  knew  twenty-nine  sorts  of  "apples,"  including  under  this 
term  the  quince  and  probably  the  citron  family  also.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  some  four  or  five  hundred  distinct  varieties 
which  have  been  obtained  bv  cherishing  and  even  worshipping 
the  fruit    for   centuries.     Whatever   art   the   Romans  had   in 
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improving  tlip  quality  of  their  fruit,  no  doubt  they  brought  it 
witli  tlipni  tf>  Britisli  shorts.  So  well  was  the  indigenous  stock 
ijursed  and  developed,  whether  by  Roman  settlers  or  by  monks, 
tliiit  when  St.  Briifuc  and  his  cii-'hty  companions  sought  refuge 
in  Aniiorica  from  the  ravaging  English,  one  of  the  number 
plimted  in  their  new  home  an  orchard  three  miles  long,  which 
preserved  his  name  for  over  gix  centuries,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion, as  some  maintain,  of  the  Normandy  cider  industry.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  apple  vras  a  characteristic  fruit  of  Britain; 
atit)  in  every  age,  as  was  to  l«;  expected,  tlio  clergy  were  its 
eiiltiMttors  in  chief.  They  grew  the  fruit  in  their  gardens, 
prayed  fur  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  sheltered  it  with 
tfieir  laws,  and  named  it  when  pronouncing  the  blessings  of 
Gnd  n[*(m  their  princes.  From  them  the  esteem  and  veneration 
would  soon  pass  down  to  the  common  folk,  ready  as  tliey 
always  were  to  weave  the  teachings  of  the  Church  into  their 
everyday  i-uperstitions  and  language.  The  Ijatin  chronicles  and 
inBtitutcf,  and  t!ie  early  English  poems,  contiiin  many  refer- 
eneea  to  the  apple  and  pear;  whilst  it  is  prnbnble  thwt  a  drink 
was  made  of  the  fermented  juice  long  before  Wielif  and 
Chaucer  employed  f!ie  term  eider,  or  syder,  to  denote  a  strong 
eoarjie  brew  of  any  kind. 

A  little  apologue   (pray  do  not  scent  a  pun),  wbidi  went 
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1  the  world,  comprising  at  tlie  time  of  his  death  IGOO  acres 
1  Leavenworth,  Osage,  and  Miami  Counties.  His  first  crop, 
atliered  in  tlie  fall  of  1880,  was  1500  bushels  from  5;J7  acres, 
'en  years  later  his  orchards  made  their  greatest  yield,  79,710 
ushels,  aside  from  "culls."  It  required  200  cars  to  ship  the 
rop  to  Eastern  markets. 

More  than  any  other  man  in  this  country  he  taught  and 
roved  that  apples  could  be  grown  with  profit.  He  had  faith 
I  the  American  apple,  but  he  considered  that  its  development 
?quired  study.  "  He  knew  not  only  all  that  was  known  about 
le  culture  of  the  fruit  and  the  pests  that  infest  orchards,  but 
Iso  all  about  the  preservation,  care,  and  m.arketing  of  his 
roducts.  If  some  of  his  best  cider  was  '  treated '  by  men  to 
horn  it  had  been  sold  and  afterward  turned  out  as  champagne, 
L'  as  a  good  prohibitionist  in  prohibitionist  Kansas  was  not  to 
3  blamed." — New  York  Sun,  January  14,  1911,  editorial  page. 

Another  pomologist  who  gained  the  title  of  "  apple  king " 
as  E.  L.  Stewart,  president  (1911)  of  the  Washington  State 
[ortipultural  Society.  "He  got  a  yearly  net  return  of  $725 
n  acre  from  a  six-acre  orchard,  and  for  five  years  the  same 
rchard  has  paid  him  an  annual  net  interest  of  10  per  cent,  on 
valuation  of  $4000  an  acre. 

"  B.  B.  Holcomb  sold  $1806  worth  of  apples  from  one  acre 
I  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  and  the  same  year  the  peaches,  apples, 
id  pears  from  the  Richey  and  Gilbert  thirtecn-acre  orchard  at 
Ortli  Yakima  sold  for  $15,192,  or  $11(;8  an  aero.  From  one 
re  of  apples  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley  A.  V.  Huff  one  season 
>ld  2200  boxes  which  at  $1.50  a  box  netted  him  $2000,  and 
lijirles  B.  Reed  the  same  year  got  a  net  return  from  his  pear 
•cliard  of  $1700  an  acre,  while  0.  C.  Ilaggart,  who  lives  near 
y»okane,  one  year  sold  $360  worth  of  strawberries  and  p'ants 
um  one-third  of  an  acre." — New  York  Syn,  July  14,  1011. 

A   few  interesting  statistics  about  apple-raising  were  given 

>  a  reporter  of  the  Washington  (D.  0.)  Post  by  Mr.  ^fnore, 
former  governor  of  Washington  State,  in  .\ugust,  1911. 

"The  farmers  who  raise  apples,"  said  Mr.  Mooro,  "are 
aking  money,  of  course,  but  it  might  amaze  you  to  know,  when 
lu  pay  five  or  eight  cents  for  a  single  apple,  that  our  home 
•charcl  man  sold  it  for  about  one  cent.  I  paid  fifteen  cents 
)r  my  apple  at  breakfast  this  morning. 

"  i  do  not  know  how  many  people  handled  it  before  it  got 

>  the  hotel,  but  the  farmer  at  home  pot  a  mighty  small  part 
f  the  urice  T  paid.  With  the  small  price  paid  to  the  iiroducer 
f  applet,  it  is  amazing  how  nnuh  a  -inal'  orchard  will  bring 
1.     I  know  a  .<chool-tcacher  who  bought  ten  acres  of  apple- 
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trees,  and  out  of  the  profits  from  ten.  acres  lie  was  oiiabletl  to 
buy  one  litmilred  acres.  Now  he  has  just  sold  that  orchard  for 
$150,0(>i;i." 

Apple,  Mike.  In  CoQiiecticut  there  grows  a  peculiar  fruit 
called  {he  **  Mike  npple,"  It  has  a  fair  ekin  and  an  excellent 
flavor.  Each  iiidivtiiual  appk  exhibits  somewhere  in  its  pulp  a 
red  speck,  like  a  tinge  of  fresh  blood.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
strange  tale? 

In.  the  eighteenth  century  a  farmer  ciiUed  Jlicah  Hood  lived 
upon  the  outlands  of  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  full  of  youthful 
zeal  and  ambition.  Suddenly  his  habits  elianged.  He  grew 
idle,  restless,  and  intemperate.  He  neglected  his  cattle;  he 
shunned  his  neighbors-  Some  attributed  the  change  to  witch- 
craft ;  others  hinted  at  insanity.  Next  springs  when  the  orchardi? 
burst  into  blos!>orn,  a  strange  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  Rood's 
orchard.  On  one  apple-troe  the  flowers  had  changed  from  white 
to  red.  August  came,  and  the  red  b'ossoina  developed  into 
fruit.  When  the  large  yellow  apples  fell  from  the  branches, 
each  was  found  to  contain  a  well-(iefined  globule,  known  there- 
after as  "the  drop  of  blood."  Conjecture  developed  into  sus- 
picion and  it  was  recalled  that  during  the  previous  auttimn  a 
foreign  peddler  bad  passed  through  Norwich,  had  spent  the 
ntglit  sit  ^liciih  TiWHrs,  and  had  never  been  seen  again.  Some 
one  puggcfitcd   that  the  young   farmer  had   murdered  hini   for 
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Mftat  mil  Bum  WM  out  to  the  Amos  (arm  northeast  of  town 
4mr  «nj  niranqrcd  that  fmnnus  V'ondiver  8|»pk'-tr<?e,  which 
tu  W  th>»  Urj^'Ht  ill  tin*  \Vc*t,  if  not  in  the  entire  I'nitwl 
Tb»  ir»»  iiM4«ur(Hl  f^vnrtly  thirt<-«'ti  fwt  sniiinU  at  a  distance 
«f  t«»  Wt  •bo'r  tlw  pruund.  which  is  •  littk'  better  tli*ii  four  feet  in 
^■vter.  S»-f»Trty Uip  or  ni.'hty  Vfan-  has  this  old  monarch  stood,  and 
M  i>  fltlD  ■  hr^nnx  (rrr. 

Thip   irrwt    '  tree   in   Amcricnn   In'story  i.<  that 

m\mh  untii  -.  i  on  the  hHltlo-fiild  of  Appomattox, 

Ta.    Wbm  •.  lua^)  tJfru'ral  Hobt-rt  E.  Lee  surrendered 

tai  iiearf^'^  S.  iSraiit  Uie  two  lenders  met  under  an  old 

tfflM-  -  term«.    The  ori^inul  tree  has  disappeared, 

bit  n  I.' I  1  nnivcrsnry  of  the  siirnnider,  t'olonil  fleorge 

t.  ^InBCK,  ' ..  planteii  a  youn^  npple-trec  on  tlie  exuct 

^■<  vWff«  tbv  great  Southernr-r  r apituhiti.d.     The  battle-field 
tmmt  in<«  fin>wMM>n  of  rnlnti.-!  Armw  in  1801. 

AfT-  \ — from  the  Ijatiu  proccoquus 

*?  »«i-  ;■       iiito  the  ],i>w  Greek /'raiA-yii'on, 

irortl  it  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
I!*."     In  Its  original   liubitat.  in   Armenia, 
Ik-  .^ry  early,  and  hence  may  rightly  be  called 

lou*.       11  '     word  was  eornipted   into  the  Spanish 

ftw.  »ni  •>  the  French  nhrinil,  whence  it  pajised 

mnti  Isjnpua'jp.     A  freak  nf  amateur 

in iilunj    »  •  I ''    from   tl>e   I^itin    in  apriro 

mdimm  (cooked  lu  Apni),  which  ha«  at  least  a  humorous  claim 

TV  •■5*  and  Querie*  in  1850  published  tlie  fol- 

■    .-■•-,.—!■■!■;_'  a  pijfantic  apricot  tree  in  tho 

II,  V,M\.,  itt  \fnidetdiead  Berks, 

iitr  wniw  QUILLS   lo   lie   I  lie  largest   tree  of  its  sort  in 


U  »  •  •t*a4u4  tnri  and  tho  trunk  nt  nnr  foot  from  t)ir  ground 

*«HM»  «  fa»(  11  tacJini  la  rirrumf<Tcni'<';  nt  live  feet  frono  tite  ground 

•%••  tfc»  kcMM-hra  »|>rinK  forth  i  tho  rirnimfrrvnec  ia  4  feet  8  inchet. 

k  *^  Ui*»   Hiifw  IiimKm    <vir>  ttf  whiili  fn<-n«iir«-   renjii-ctlvelv  44   uml   33 '-j 

(I'll  M  victim  to  a  storm 

■  t.     'Flic  hronches  cover 

«    i.».  ifi  kii  iriH"  fourtrcn  liuah«l«  of 

a  mmtm»\  ■»•!  :   uml'T   itm  ahnde!      Hie 

.&rv».  ■!  ■  d**!'  — —  .  -^  ■ ; .iu»  In  itavor. 

Axcbciy  in  mod'*m  FnirUnd  differs  in  ercr.*  way  from  thnt 
ptnajird  wh-  >'nr  wn«  the  favorite  national 

•fff  whm    i  1  <^n  wi-re  the  dread  "f  KurojH-, 

ifD  till'  cliirifTn  looked  to  it  that  the 
:..  r  ("pare  Imurr!  in  practice  with  the  Ixiw 
•  A  Bi«n  wai>  pil1orii<i]  lu  Comhill  for  »eUing 
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bad  bowstrings.  Bows,  liowstriiigs,  and  arrows  urp  now  unknowf 
among  the  yt'uiiiariry  who,  during  tlic  fuurteentli  and  liftoentli 
lonturii's,  cuiiplicd  Hu;  ardiers  that  fought  «l  t'rcsi'y,  Poiotitrs, 
and  AgintMiurt.  and  wlio  do  most  of  liie  fighting  fur  thi-  Briti?li 
realm.  Stri-ngth  of  [iitll  is  not  now,  as  then,  the  sine  qua  non  of 
(iiict-ei-g  on  the  hitttlo-lichl.  It  is  left  to  aniatuurs  to  sustain, 
not  as  a  calling,  but  as  a  recreation,  the  rcjnitjition  of  Englisii 
archery,  ami  tlte  ivsponsihility  is  liglitened  by  little  synipatbclic 
encouragement  from  the  public.  The  bow.  from  being  t!»e 
favorite  weiipon  in  war  and  jieace,  lias  yielded  in  popularity  to 
the  riile  and  tlic  golf-stick.  It  is  nltogctlier  ignored  in  the 
puldic  schools,  and  when  taken  np  by  gtoWn  men  if  often  only 
a  last  resort.  Archery  has  lost  ground.  Once  it  was  the  ruling 
pa.<sion  of  Englishmen  from  prince  lo  ])easnut.  and  country 
gentlemen  carried  tlicir  bows,  as  they  now  carry  their  guns,  in 
search  trf  deer  and  pheasant.  But  in  these  times  neither  )>rince 
nor  peasant  knows  the  night  of  the  Irow.  London  itself  is 
hard'y  conscious  that  the  liendquarters  of  archery  in  England 
is  in  its  very  nudst. 

The  iirizes  for  anliery  in  (he  olden  days  appear  to  have 
been  various.  We  often  hear  of  a  complete  suit  of  forest  green, 
a  deer,  or  a  butt  of  wine.  When  the  latter  was  the  prize,  the 
butt  was  commonly  set  np  for  a  mark,  and  it  was  gained  bv 
him  who  cleft  the  bung.  A  round-headed  arrow,  called  a  bolU 
was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  sign  of  a  well-known  inn  in 
Loudon,  the  Bolt  in  Tun,  refers  to  this  custom;  and,  as  inns 
are  remarkable  for  retaining  their  original  sign.s,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  its  first  owner  had  gained  a  butt  of  wine  by  his 
skill  in  ardiery. 

Although  the  more  roiiust  t»f  the  old  English  yeomanry,  witlj 
a  Spanish  yew  bow,  could  give  to  the  High!  of  their  lighter 
!-hafts  a  range  of  twenty  score,  the  ordinary  distance  at  which 
they  succeeded  in  wounding  or  killing  man  and  horse  wae  twelve 
score,  or  240,  yards.  By  the  statute  33  Henry  VIII,  no  youth 
having  attained  his  full  vigor  was  permitted,  under  a  con- 
siderable fine,  to  jiractice  at  any  shorter  marks,  Sonu>  very 
noticeable  instances  of  success  at  ibis  distance  wcur  in  the  older 
chronicles.  Drayton  '"troduces  ;;  gray-haired  veteran  endeavor- 
ing to  incite  the  youth  of  jiis  day  to  join  an  expcflilion,  destined 
for  France,  which  resulted  in  victory  at  .Aginconrt,  by  cjuotjng 
the  feats  of  archery  tTaditionally  handed  down  by  those  who 
drew  a  good  bow  at  Cressy. 

"  .And,  Imy."  t|Uotli  W.  "  I've  lieiirrl   my  ^jrandsirr  Wiy. 
Tliat  oniv  lie  iliil  an   Kiii/liAli  nrrln'r  lec 
WIhi.  >>lio(iting  at  SI  [•"rcncli,  twrUt'  :<cnre  Rwuy, 
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.iit<»r  uivl«r  Cli«rl«?«  I,  puts  the  ordinary 

u.  at  frvtin  S'iO  to  400  yards.     Carew  states  that 
!'     .1  (■  480  yardt.  There  art;  accounts 
nirc  of  half  11  mi'e  by  some  of 
o|,Ien  time. 

-  are  hi-storicaJ.     The  longept  shot 

1   Kii^ilniid  is  that  of  a  .'secretary  of  the 

(1  1701  sihDt  an  arrow  4C>3  yarda  with 

i-l  it,  in  the  presence  of  several  niem- 

\if  Society,  who  measured  the  distance  and 

rl^■^lrl  for  nt-ent  (iiiies  is  that  iiuide  in  1905, 

t    1^  Toiiquct.  hy   Sir   Ralph    Payne   Gallwey. 

-h  bow  he  covered   a  distance  of  367 

■•v. 

iite   fact,  that,   for  at  least  two  centuries 

•  •i'  jruni>wwder  and  the  gradual  improvement 

r  (in'aniist  coexistent  with  it,  the  huw  siioukl 

I    )H   own   ji*   a   vahiaiplo  arm    of  the  service. 

■I  'Ui  Ward  tlwit   re<h>uhtahle  man-of-war,  the 

u   an  action   with   tin-    French   flcjuadron  at 

'••  ivi^n  of  Henry  VIII;  and   one  or  two 

ire  «|»ocimrn«  of  old   Kngli.^h  missile  weapons, 

trnfV*  arni-chcct  by  the  divers  employed  to  re- 

'•i>  nnil   thoMj  of   tlie   Rtnfal    Ofonje,   are  now 

J.  the  ctiriositie*  of  the  Tower  and  of  the  United 


I'm    ^.-s      f<i 


Own  I 


"   '■       h  wafi  being  rebuilt   (1T91).  con- 

d    thtir   rcijpect    for   Sir   WiMiam 

!  iry  Archer*,  by  e\])ending 

I    "  llishniciit    and    removal   of 

,  the  out»i<le  of  the  old   lo  the  interior  of 

ind  the  epitaph  still  survives  to  tell  us — 

«m  \Voo«1  |j«^  v^ry  nvftr  thu  uton^i, 

Milled   liy   tiolir. 

I  tliiv  n'ulili?  Mr  I 
'.  ta^miiT  pMrt: 

i>f    I  In-    Ih)W, 
: i    ..l<ilM-  ilid  OW<>. 

!  to  ('harks  11.  presontfd  him  with 

badge,   now   in   fHiwcr-mn   of   tlie 

....    Park.     The  tradition  ij.,  that  the 

••  nf  Uiwrneti  in  lfi<«9,  i;ot>ing  an  armw 

'     inquired   who   the   archer   was,   and 
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Archery  as  a  moderri  social  pastime  was  revived  in  tlie 
later  eigliteenth  century  liy  Tlionias  Waring,  "the  father  of 
modern  archery,"  His  doctor  snmftinio  in  177'i'  liad  recom- 
mended him  to  try  the  bow  as  a  nieaiis  of  expnnding  a  con- 
tracted diest.  Sir  A!=hton  Lever  invited  him  to  pitch  bis 
target  in  the  gardens  of  T^iccster  House,  In  a  vtrv  little  time 
Mr.  Wari rig's  example  was  followed  by  othere,  Sir  Ashton  Lever 
himself  among  the  number,  and  in  1780  a  Royal  Tosophilite 
Society  was  ffirnied  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
afterwards  George  IV.  There  is  a  well-known  pioture  of 
His  Koyal  Highness  in  the  enstnme  of  captain-genera!  of  the 
Royal  Keut  Arclieri?,  a  society  which  sprang  into  existence  & 
little  afterward.  Before  ^Ir,  Waring's  time  there  were  only 
four  archery  goeietie.E,  all  of  thpni  in  the  nnrth  of  England,  and 
all  orgiinization.«  having  an  hii^torical  and  antiquarian  rather 
than  a  practical  interest.  In  leas  than  a  decade  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  Eoya!  Toxopliilites  of  Leicester  House,  upward  of 
fifty  associations:  formed  after  the  same  model  sprang  up  in 
different  parts  of  Enghmd.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
these  figures  were  nearly  doubled,  Twn  gocietieg  should  be 
named  ns  presenting  a  conneeting  link  between  ancient  and 
modern  howuinnship, — the  Eoyal  Edinburgh  Bowmen  and  the 
Richmond    (Yorkshire)    Archers.      The    former    of   thes«   lay 
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one.  Previously,  in  1854,  he  had  made  one  thousand  and  forty- 
five  at  Shrewsbury;  and  subsequently,  in  1858,  he  made  one 
thousand  and  seventy-six  at  Exeter. 

A  very  remarkable  case  of  the  survival  in  modern  America 
of  the  ancient  English  bow  and  arrow  was  discovered  in  1878 
by  Professor  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  on  the  borders 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  There,  in  a  secluded  valley,  he  found 
men  hunting  squirrels  and  rabbits  with  the  old  English  short 
l)ow.  These  were  not  the  contrivance  of  boys  or  of  to-day,  but 
were  made  and  strung  and  the  arrows  fitted  in  the  ancient 
manner.  The  men,  some  of  them  old,  were  admirably  skilled 
in  their  use;  they  assured  him  that,  like  their  forefathers  before 
them,  they  had  ever  used  the  bow  and  arrows  for  small  game, 
refer\ing  the  costly  ammunition  of  the  rifle  for  deer  and  bear. 
Tliousands  of  these  Kentucky  families  remain  immovable  in 
the  original  settled  areas,  and  through  endless  intermarriage  are 
keeping  fresh  not  only  the  clan  instinct  with  its  primitive  and 
fierce  attributes,  but  something  of  the  usetudes  and  speech  of 
Elizabethan  England,  the  progenitrix  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  over- 
seas. 

Argan.  Among  the  most  remarkable  trees  of  the  world  is 
the  argan,  which  abounds  in  Southern  Morocco  but  is  seldom 
?een  elsewhere.  A  "forest"  of  argans  has  a  curious  scattered 
apf)earance,  because  the  trees  grow  singly  and  far  apart.  They 
are  very  leafy,  but  seldom  exceed  twenty  feet  in  licight.  The 
liranelies  put  out  horizontally,  and  l>ogin  a  yard  above  the 
;rround.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  came's  feed  on  the  leaves,  and 
goats  will  stand  on  their  hind  legs  to  reach  them,  but  horses 
and  mules  refuse  to  touch  them.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and 
fxtremcly  useful  to  the  natives,  wlio  make  charcoal  from  it. 
The  fruit,  resembling  a  large  olive,  is  used  to  feed  cattle  and 
to  manufacture  a  valuable  oil.  It  also  furnishes  the  principal 
i-usteiianre  of  many  of  the  poorer  natives. 

Argand  Lamp.  Argand,  a  poor  Swiss,  invented  a  lamp 
with  a  wick  fitted  into  a  hollow  cylinder  up  which  a  current 
"f  air  was  allowed  to  pass,  thus  giving  a  supply  of  oxygen  to 
the  interior  as  well  as  to  the  exterior  of  the  circular  frame. 

At  first  Argand  used  the  lamp  without  any  chimney.  One 
(lay  he  was  busy  in  his  workroom  and  sitting  before  the  burn- 
ing lamp.  His  little  brother  was  amusing  himself  by  placing  a 
lx>ttomless  oil  flask  over  different  articles.  Presently  he  placed 
it  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  which  instantly  shot  up  the  long, 
(ircular  neck  of  the  flask  with  increased  brilliancy.  It  did  more, 
for  it  flashed  into  Argand's  mind  the  idea  of  the  lamp- 
ehimney,  by  which  his  invention  was  perfected. 

Arkansas  or  Arkansaw?    Two  pronunciations  of  the  name 
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of  tbia  State  are  in  conimnn  use — Ar-i-aw-sas  and  ArkansffK?. 
Historv',  phflologv,  and  ev<?i]  legis'ative  enactment  have  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  lust  form,  ami  it  is  now  universal  aimons 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  Ontsiilers,  ami  especially  Xow 
Englandere.  ii?inilly  prefer  to  pronounee  the  word  as  it  is 
spelled.  They  forget  that  it  ij-  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
the  first  French  nnssionaries  of  Marf|iiette's  time  to  reproduce 
phonefieally  in  French  the  name  of  a  tribe  nf  Indians.  No 
Frenchman  wrmld  ever  pronounce  the  eomhinatron  of  letterj 
in  the  manner  favored  by  the  New  Englauders.  The  final  s  was 
and  m  silent,  and  the  a  hns=  the  jiasal  an\  go  commnji  in  many 
Frenchmen's*  Fpeecli.  As  fur  the  old  ccmiparativijits,  who,  re- 
gardless of  the  ineonsistetiey  of  Enfrlisli  p]iellinp,  always  in- 
qnire,  "if  Arkanpap  h  ArkanMir,  why  is?  nitt  Kansas,  Kan.sflw," 
they  rnfly  be  glad  to  learn  that  Kan!*as  was  Kanmw,  and  early 
Aiiglo-Arnerican  travellers  f?o  pronounced  it.  and  even  attempted 
to  spell  it  phonctica'Iy  in  English,  as  can  be  peen  in  the  report 
of  Lieutenant  Txmg's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  MoimtainF!,  ISlfl- 
18*^1,  where  the  word  i.s  spelled  Komu — the  m-nrcpt  rombina- 
ticin  of  Englij-h  letters  that  can  approach  the  true  Freneh  sound. 

In  Arkangas!,  however,  in  the  early  dnvi?  of  stateliood  there 
was  uncertainty  as  to  the  pronunciation. 

From  1844  to  1K48  Arkans^as  wn^  Teprepented  in  the  I'nitcd 
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NorU'tv  an.t  t'l^  rrl'i'tio  Sorirty  of  Littli-  Unrk,  wliioli  Imve 
fi.  an  di-rivcil  from  histniy  ami  the 
l«*^  ""a-  .      inti;   In-  it  tliervfdie 

/cW  -<-a  of  llic  tti-npiul   Assembly,  that  tlie  only 

iiiL<  of  tlio  Sliit<",  in  tJH'  upiiiion  of  thin  ImjiIv, 
■  h  from  tlu'  nutive  Indiiin-t,  tiuil  (.•itiniiiittfd 
«i>ril  r»'i>rr««'nlitiir  tlip  hoiiikI.  uml  tluit  it 
••<•  »y!lul)li"«,  with  llie  Hnal  "  •»"  Bilerit,  the 
Itn-  Kiilian  lioiind.  nnil  the  accent  on  the 
1-  ilip  proniincitttiiin  fiinnoily,  univcrsnily 
'I,  Biul  tliut  thr  prnniinciution  with  the 
ith  thi-  "ound  of  '"a"  in  man  imd  tlie 
" »"    is   on    innovation    to   l>e    di^courttged. 


»  wraimg   in    ti- 
mmt  U*t 

M«  tin  BM»-i 

liae    of    Um    tr-rniiiMil 

iL  mi. 


TW  word   **  ArkanMf  *'  has  no  apparent  connection  with 

isr  t'  '"•  or  Aimrln'  jiir^<ins,  liut   it  has  ii  strong 

■gfai  th  Hm'  litnLTuaire  of  the  people  who  dwolt 

-     init^h    ciiii<|iio>t.      Both    orthn^- 

^  '  -s  haxu  InH-n  nuMlificd  liy  the 

mmtt  <  i.ir  fonn«  ond  their  pronunciation 

--•^  ,..     .   i  <1  to  iixlicatt'  a  custoirj  which  we 

'   pood  authority.      For  instance,   we  find 

-  — -:ij!,  and  KnnJ=«s.     In  the  fin^t  three  the 

;  the  final  pylluhlc  is  pronounced  wilh 

'  «|ucntlv  hroaditicd  to  iiir.     In  the  case 

i>f  Wif  .\ii;.'I<vSrtxon  oienicnt  hns  niade 

.  wiST'd!',  nnd  KniiM  is  nr>w  rnreiv  hcnrd. 

..salem.     Tho  iiHine  of  this  escuk'nt  is  one 

iilar    inisapprchens-ion.      It    i$    not    an 

•  conn<vti(>n   wilh   .Ifrusalcni.      It  was 

(in  tho  Famc.*i»  Garden  at  l?onie,  to 

}.   a  >fllians  pave   it   the   nnine   of   Gira.v>h 

or  ••  '■  Hrlichf>ki»."     Oirnrr  riienns  "to  turn" 

'itifin.  HupiMirtcd  hy  Ovid's 

li  Clytii',  dcchiri's  l)int  llio 

►   aluayti  tnrnfl  it"!   llowcr<!  tnwnnl* 

^  ■    the    pinni — under    the    naino    of 

7ff4«»'  • — JiJ  the  name  family  as  the  cnmnion  fiin- 

•'•""■"'    which  it  msemhlfs  in  stnn.  leaver, 

■  r.  exct'pt  in  A  favorahle  wason.  arc 

till  I-.''  of  the  cfimnion  sunflower. 

•j»i  :■•!    :i^    in   whether    it    h    a    native   of 

Alplionw    do    C'andolle.    in    hi« 

*'."  P     t^.  *'>v>i   it  i*  a  native  of 

.    and  to     France    in     1003    hv 

M>ld  fl*   J    ,  '.  the  present  nnnn'  heinir 

■r.    littti  gire«  Topinamhour  an  the  original  name, 
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being  tliat  of  a  praple  of  Brazil,  whence  the  plant  was  trajis- 
planU'd.  (.'aiiijnlje  siiys  there  h  no  such  phmt  iti  Brazil,  Tlic 
won!  *' Topinnnibour"  ia  probably  a  French  imitation  of  the 
Indian  name  for  the  plant,  aud  is  now  derisively  applied  to 
gross,  savage,  or  ignorant  people. 

One  autliority  says  the  Jerusalem  artidioke  was  introducpd 
into  Eng-biiid  in  IGIT  by  a  Frenchman  from  Canada,  where  it 
was  alreiidy  known.  Parkinson  speaks  of  "  Battatas  de  Cnnada, 
or  Hierusalcin  Articbnkes."  Before  this  date,  however,  it  had 
been  brnught  to  Kntfliuid  from  Italy  or  Spain  as  a  delicacy.  We 
read  of  it  in  Moffat's  "Memoirs"  as  a  dainty  "  Bometinie.s  only 
in  the  Isle  of  iSicily,"  eelliiig  for  a  crown  apiece;  and  con- 
sidered a  fit  gift  for  &  king.  In  the  expenditure  account  or 
Henry  VI IPs  privy  purse,  h  an  entry  of  3s  id,  paid  to  the 
servant  of  the  Mas^ter  Treasurer  as  a  reward  for  bringing  to  tlie 
king  a  present  of  nrtioliokes. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "Essay  on  Pbintntiona"  (1G25)  eaya: 
"See  what  e.-culent  thinps  will  grow  speedily  within  the  year," 
And  instances!  the  "  Artichock  of  Jerusalem."  "  Articbokks  '"  or 
"  Arehecokk.s  "  are  mentioned  in  Veuner's  ''Via  Kecta,"  1620, 
and  very  frequently  in  the  literature  of  the  17th  century,  but 
rarely  after  the  more  nutritions  potato  superseded  it  in  Jjopu- 
laritv.      The   artichoke   tuhiTs   used   to   he   called   "  JeriisaVm 
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.610  does  the  inquirer  feel  his  feet  on  solid  ground.  In  that 
ear  tlie  Company's  "  Great  Vellum  Book "  began  to  be  kept, 
nd  two  years  later  tlie  Privy  Council  gave  permission  for  a 
•ody  of  citizens,  not  exceeding  in  number  250,  to  go  through  a 
egular  course  of  drill.  Their  first  captain  was  Edward  Panton, 
rhose  claims  to  a  kind  of  patent  riglit  in  the  chieftainship  of 
he  body  involved  it  in  a  long  quarrel.  By  the  time  that 
luarrel  was  settled,  the  company,  which  had  obtained  from  the 
*rivy  Council  the  right  to  increase  its  numbers  to  500  men, 
lad  become  fairly  established.  In  1G41  the  city  granted  it  the 
irejicnt  exercise  ground  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Its  original  place 
f  exercise  had  been  the  Artillery  Garden  in  Moorfields,  known 
\:-o  as  the  Teazel  Ground,  which,  wliatever  its  fruitfulness  in 
liistlcs,  could  scarcely  have  been  very  savory.  The  soil  being 
iiarshy,  and  the  southern  part  requiring  to  be  raised,  "upwards 
f  a  thousand  cartloads  of  bones  from  St.  Paul's  charnel-house 
.ere  removed  there,  and  this  deposit  was  afterwards  covered 
rith  dirt  from  the  street." 

Captain  G.  A.  Raikes,  the  most  recent  historian  of  the  com- 
lany,  boasted  that  it  is  "the  on'y  military  body  over  which 
Parliament  has  no  control."  Governed  under  numerous  royal 
rarrants,  the  Crown  appoints  its  chief.  For  some  time  the 
onipany  had  claimed  the  right  of  electing  absolutely  its  own 
aptain-general.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  endeavored  to 
educe  this  right  to  a  privilege  of  presenting  two  or  three 
andidates  for  the  office  to  the  lord  mayor  and  alflermcn.  who 
lould  choose  one  from  among  them.  The  Privy  Council,  to 
horn  the  matter  was  referred  for  decision,  compronu.--o(]  the 
i>;i)ute  between  the  corporation  and  the  company  by  awarding 
le  appointment  of  president  to  the  former  and  of  the  inferior 
iTicers  to  the  latter;  but  it  took  the  opportunity  to  c'aim  the 
omination  to  the  post  of  captain-general  for  the  sovereign, 
he  intention  probably  was  to  infuse  a  royalist  element  into 
le  company:  and  the  enrolment  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
le  Count  Palatine,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  meant  as  a  stop 
J  that  direction.  But  the  city  was  not  good  recruiting-ground 
)r  royalism,  and  from  April,  IGll,  to  January,  1()57.  the 
ection  of  members  was  entirely  suspended.  The  company  ap- 
ears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  groat  events  of  which  the 
'itv  of  London  was  the  centre.  There  is  ground  for  belief 
!iat  the  reason  why  the  company  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the 
ivil  wars  is  that,  had  it  been  possible  for  a  body  of  T-ondon 
itizens  to  defy  its  surroundings,  the  Artil'erv  Companv  misrht 
lave  chosen  to  besiege  Puritan  Gloucester  instead  of  rolioviiA^ 
t.     An  early  historian  of  tlie  company,  Anthony  IIlgUtnoTe, 
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dtfliirt'S  in  so  many  words  that  the  company,  before  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers.  Oliver 
Cronivvell  ^lurin^i  his  prottotoratc  revived  the  company,  and  it 
dutifully  iittended  liis  funeral  with  all  such  panoply  of  ww 
as  lould  he  refirescnted  by  cypro:*s  and  blatk  baize.  But  it 
hastened  to  purge  away  its  obligatory  republicanism  on  tbr 
liostoratinu  by  ck'i-tinp  the  Duke  of  York  ns  its  fonimnnder-in- 
fhipf.  !ind  invitini;  General  M«ink  to  a  solemn  exercise  in  tlte 
prosfnce  of  the  lord  mayor  and  nldermen. 

The  Great  Plapie  which  devastated  I^ondon  in  lfifi3— lt>G5 
sup]iended  nmsters  and  exercises,  and  the  company  had  much 
trouble  in  saviiig  their  ground  from  being  made  the  site  of  a 
plapue  pit.  Attendin«j  feasts  and  escorting  the  lord  mayor  on 
hi*  return  ffurn  the  rtnuruil  pilgrimage  to  Westminster  appear 
to  have  lieen  the  print'ipal  functions  of  what  civic  records 
doHfrilte  as  "  the  military  glory  of  tliis  nation,"'  But  tbe 
London  artillerymen  were  docile  and  loyal.  When  their  eaptain- 
generjil,  tbe  Duke  of  York,  dwlarcd  bis  displeasure  that  they 
should  hfive  fleeted  as  leader  a  person  like  Sir  Thomas  Player, 
who  "  liad  beliavtHl  himself  so  that  no  honest  man  ought  to 
countrnance  hini,"  no  more  is  heard  of  Sir  Thomas  Player's 
proltably  Protestant  leaderiihip.  The  citizens  generally  con- 
sidered the  duke's  presence  at  co«rt  a  niennce  to  the  Protestant 
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had 


very  iiianife«t  on  what  the  moncT  was  &ppnt,  tliere  was 
drfirieory  of  il,  ami  jHTjK'tuul  ajijicals  \v<to  iiunli*  to 
•lion.    Stern  rt'tronLlniU'tit  had  to  be 
•  fit  after   a   praml    marcli   was   rc- 
ttmst  iteri  ntni  n  |iinl  of  wine  for  i'»i\\  iiiemhor.     On 
it  was  ordered  that  no  more  eamioi)  be  fired  fur 
■nothrr  that  "  the  rompany  dismiss  themselves  «n 
.    ...   ,.,^.x.,,,f   •).,,  uDDcce$»ary  expense  of  candles."' 
•Ted  it  could  not  alTord  the  e.vpense 
nn  niixT'     "the    Prussiiin    Exenise."      Private 
otfvr>'>\   to  overtiiinc   tiiis   iiupt'dinieiit   to  ti>e 
ry  ■  I  y;  but  conservative  olijevtitins  were 

to    the    •  r   "  an    e-xereiee   practised    by    His 

anln." 

and   I{onnrabl<>  Artillery  Company  of  ^(as$a- 

li'd    in    163K  on   the   mo<lel   of  the   lyondon 

-rnor  Winthroj),  the  diief  opitonent  <if  the 

the  alanniog  precedent  of  tl>e   Pra-torian 

111',    a    merfliant    tailor    and    a    fonner 

.\rtilI<Ty  ('iini|»any,  was  its  (Irst  coni- 

i*  kMi'  II  "  dihtingiiishi'd  for  his  piety 

"     |.  _  and  bfiicvolenee  did  not  spoil 

tailor;  the  Ueneraj  I'oiirt  of  the  colony  fined  hitn 

•■  an  tfiiiinent  profi'ssor  of  the  Gospel/'  and 

i«r   for  ci>n*cien('o*  sake,"  took  more  tlian 

'^t  for  forcipn  goods.     In  adherence 

■  iiies   the    New    England   ('onipany 

I'l.      But   neither  the  one   nor   the 

'■merits  to  ro<''ird.     Tt  is  trne  that 

Honourable  i  "  joined  the 

iwn    Kinj^   <  nndisrijilined 

iv   the  "Ancient   and    Honourabli- 

.....    .  ..i-.e   wen   to   the   colonial    and    the 

ika.    Bui  a*  a  Ixvly  each  aMke.  while  civil  war  raged 

>Itt.  tr*Dii'   "        '     '   ).  and  roapfit-ared  in  it«  bravery 

1*11  rwl  n«  ^ljiiir<-  wjis  over. — See  C.^ITAIN* 

HtMiorti  nrnble  Artillery  Company 

Rwi'  II,  ISTS. 

In  tho  early  nurnnMT  of  l?ll,  Queen  Anne, 

SIX   mils   ont   from    Windsor   Castle,   came   ujion   the 

tiws  knoim  ••  A«>ot  H'-nth.     She  noticcfl  its  fitnc*« 

lf.:«--  «..-.-»  ..r  >    -  ..-racinjr  and  directed  that  n  "  round 

i<rr.     On  .-iu^Mt  6,  1711,  she  vtft- 

-  Awn  pveu  to  the  vcarW  event 
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from  its  most  ilistiiiL-tivL'  featiirt',  t!ie  ]{oyal  Progress  or  proces- 
sion of  curriagi's  from  Wiiuli^or  tu  tlie  race-course.  This  dates 
bnck  to  1814,  nfter  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  On 
that  occasion  the  erowd  went  wild  over  the  announcement  of 
the  peace  just  conclude*!,  and  swamped  tlie  royal  cortege  headed 
by  the  prince  regent,  so  that  tlicy  rcrichcd  Ascot  in  a  fmg- 
meiitary  condition.  When  the  prince  hiid  ascendtid  tlie  throne 
as  George  ]V,  he  formally  established  the  Royal  Progress  in 
the  fashion  it  has  ever  ;*ince  retuined.  Eight  or  nine  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  four  bays?,  constitute*!  the  corte|?e.  The  last 
carriage  contains  the  sovercigu  with  his  coneort  and  any  foreign 
monarch  that  may  be  visiting  Windsor.  A  gorgeous  array  of 
linnts^men.  outriders,  postilions,  footmen,  and  many  well-efjuipped 
mounted  equerries  adil  a  1»rilliant  elTect  of  varieil  colors.  The 
Gold  Cup  which  was  raced  for  on  Cuji  Day  was  instituted  by 
George  I  IT  in  1807.  The  first  w^imier  was  Master  Jockey,  t 
three-year-old. 

A.'^cot  has  been  the  Fcene  of  many  historic  episodes.  Here 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  sun  of  George  II  and  father  of 
George  III,  disgraced  himself  by  Singing  a  bottle  at  the  winnef 
as  it  was  on  the  homestretch.  IIu  had  placed  his  money  oo 
anotlier  horse.     Luckily  the  bottle  fell  .^ihort. 

In  1H33  Wiliiaui  IV,  appearing  with  his  queen  at  the  window 


■           BAXUV   HttOK    OF  VVHI0V8  ISrORMATIOX.                 oi.           ^| 

^^nd   rir-wft    bf 

WiM'T^or  Caslle.  the   WintL-r   rulaci   iit   St.           ^^k 

in  at  ^kloaoow.                                                 ^H 

^^^F^ 

>>..-  aguin  won  hv  Tlic  Erapemr,  dc^ipitc           ^H 

XvA  at  an  outside  price.     '1')r>  etcnvnrds  were           ^H 

^^Mi  a. 

lu    18o4.  for  Englnii(]  was  then  at  war           ^H 

^Kvia. 

tlif   olVifinI    i-ard    announwd    tiint    tlio            ^H 

^^B(  ttw  rat-t* 

woulil                    ii  piei><>  of  n|ntf>.  value  oOO            ^H 

HJIpK,  the    <nft    of    h                1,    tho   Kiii{KT(ir  of   Ail   the            ^H 

P^^tfae  nr 

If  hn«i  not  l»fi'n.  ami  never  was,  received            ^H 

K^m.     K. 

.      .lilt;  the  Ciold  ("up  ha^  remained  the  lead-            ^H 

^^^  to  the  Aftcot  pnipranime.                                                              ^^ 

^I^P*^^h4 

't    rite  expression   that   the   sun   always            ^H 

Li«Wr 

•■  nnirinu  her  iienple,  but  IHCd  proved             ^H 

lUc   1I>  viil  Frujiresif  froni  Windsor  was  made            ^H 

WMnlial  rvtn. 

A«  it  ttim«l  t^piit  this  wan  the  Inst  nenision  on            ^H 

t.  tor  attiT  the  death  of  the            ^H 

::-  withdntwin^  her  patronage,            ^H 

B  ^vm 

i<T  race  meeting.                                          ^H 

i  TWbi: 

r  Mon  on  the  British  torf  rode            ^H 

^  viBfker 

in  19^40.    He  wait  really  only  a           ^H 

Kail  hoy  an*' 

MTi'  than   i^Ct  imundH.      PoHBihlv  it   i?             ^H 

■  tW  bd    Uv 

Id,  lliHl.  Ikmu!;  HUiniiioned  after  the            ^H 

b«  art*  tbc  ■ 

rx'd  l>y  the  queen  ahont  his             ^^M 

BV^    W    rt.- 

I'ani.   nui.stcT  says  as  how  I              ^^| 

h  1   wi'i^h  " — an  answer  which            ^H 

'>r  aniu.<eM)eiit.                                                ^^M 

\ic«it  iinetMlolc  relates  to  Dr.  Pusey,  the            ^H 

^^^^^BRBK^u 

..    who    had    a   country    house    near   the            ^H 

■*iiporty"  parson,  revisiting  Oxford  dur-            ^H 

Tnictiirian  lender,  whom  he             ^^M 

'^^K^r* 

nale.      Me  waH  told  hy  the             ^H 

Bvof 

had  pone  Xv  .\<'eiit.     "  You             ^H 

^t   Br-. 

1    thf   eli'rj.'vninn,   naturally             ^H 

■■■■i   rt,  "ibm 

t                 r  iiJd  d<K-tor  ha*  ginie  raein^f  at   his             ^H 

Ah-     ^^      lifr'" 

!ii'    liiis    not    enact ly    pone    raein;j,"             ^H 

K^ 

\»  '  niakin]?  a  book.'  "    The            ^H 

Ha»> 

.   »ii«      in  III.  mi;"  prcivprl  to  W'  his  com-           ^^M 

^Hl^  J 

iir  I'ropht't»,"  which  ha<l.  of  course,  no            ^H 

^^cl>:j:i  > 

rf  prophets.                                                 ^H 

i^^^ctioa. 

k    f.    r.)6)    maVea    the   earliest            ^H 

Bm   bbtor 

■    Ibij    method    of    di^^ptising   of            ^H 

^^HVtr.  «r.!. 

^^^1 

1^^^ 

-4td,   had    a   ru^'^ioni    which    wn*    fnl-          ^^H 

^^^■L^v^ 

U<.'ii.   an    ll'yrian    people.      (>irU   of   n        ^^^M 

^^Ib' 

^en  dtrr<t^4|  to  P'jiair  annually  to  a  de»ig-       ^^^^ 
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Dated  place,  where  the  youftg  men  likewiee  congregated.  Here 
they  were  ?o]d  by  the  public  crier.  The  pretty  girls  were  put 
up  firet  and  were  carried  off  by  the  highest  bidders.  But,  as 
pfvor  yijung  men  could  not  afford  a  pretty  girl  and  had  to  be 
brilted  to  marry  an  ugly  one,  the  purchftae  money  obtained  for 
the  beantiee  wae  flistributeil  as  a  dowry  among  the  homely  otie?, 
in  due  proportion  to  tbeir  degree  of  homeliness.  Thus  the 
u^lieet  became  tlie  wife  of  him  who  was  mntit  caisily  satisfied; 
nnd  thtjs  the  finest  women  were  ftild,  and.  from  the  money  wliicli 
they  brought,  small  fortunes  w^re  given  to  the  ijglJest  and  to 
ttiose  who  had  any  Iwidily  deformity.  A  father  could  not  marry 
his  (laughter  as  he  pleajsed.  nor  was  he  who  bought  her  alloweil 
to  take  her  home  without  giving  security  that  he  would  mart} 
her.  But,  after  the  sale,  if  the  parties  were  not  agreeable,  the 
law  enjoined  that  the  purehaee  money  should  Iw  rcfuntled. 

Tiie  most  ptupendoug  of  a'l  nuctioiis  is  that  desi-ribed  by 
(ribbon  in  liis  "  perllne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  "  (Vol.  i, 
t'h.  V).  It  wa."^  nothing  less  than  the  public  sale,  on  Jlarch  3S, 
A.  D.  103.  of  the  Ifonian  Empire  by  the  Praetorian  Guank. 
Tlicy  had  munlerc'd  Pertinax,  and  that  emperor's  father-in-law, 
iSulpicianus,  had  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  bloodied  throne.  He 
had  already  begun  to  use  the  only  effective  argument,  saViJ 
(Hbbon,  when  the  more  prudent  of  the  Priptoriana,  apprchensiw 
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•  "!•'   iiiaili'   nil  attcii)|>t   to  oonceni   tlicir  in- 

!  to  the  glalc,  Hnil  the  armies  of  Britain, 

l>r«ke  ont  into  open   ri'Vult.     Septimius 

I  r  of  tlie  Piinnorian  legions,  was  declan'*! 

Ttome.      Didiu5,   ahaudoned    by   the 

'1    and    executed    by    ord*r    of    tla- 

\ffp<\  Severns. 

trs  for  Dweniber  29,  1855,  pi»l»- 

tly  sums  up  the  results  of  the  three 

-   ...  li  in  I^ndon  between  tiit^  vear<   lti4r) 


YW  thrw  muat  '   xAlrN  of  nrlicl(>8  of  virtu  that  hav»  iH'fn 

af   hf  puUi'  in  Enxlniul.  sitirc  the  dispersion  of  Itiiit 

br   &i>S  Cluirlr*   1-  «nil  miIiI  by   onier  of  tlie   Cuininniiwealtli, 
M    Umw  ef  tS«>   rHirht«d  of    rnrtlnml:   of   Horiice   \\'nli>o|p,   at 
Mijtl.   Willi    tliiM  yt-HT  y.y   Me»sr>«.   (."liriAlif 
■■iDr  Portland'^  haI^  con-itstiNl  of  thirty-seven 

Ib4  urtru.  M.     The  StruwU'rry-hill   sule   wiia  con- 

ia  twa-  --il*'.   and   limuvlit    £:<h.4.Vl    I U.    UA.      Mr 

r*  tklffiy  '  ■'■'  -  "f  nf'u' liroiight  £01,'.M14    IH.  3d.; 

irfc.   If  k><  '^'  atldi'il    Im'^vcii    i)nyi< ) .  selling;   for 

•m.  tml    a  r  dam,  and  a  toljil  of  £(iS.ri.'>l   I.'Jk.  !td. 

of  llii'M  <alc8  it  id  Bllirined  that  thr 

twiiv  whnt  they  did  nt  tlio  Duchc.H 

:i<^l   twii't'  whnt  thi-y  did  at  thr 

of  war.     It  »un?ly  follows  th:'- 

tac   Ajt-.1«»    iiUttM-    lo   flit   i«nd   nii'diipviil   hintory    has   Imt-i 

to  »  (T««t  ABid  •Iminl  unfureM*4>ti  vxt'-rit. 

Aacbon  by  Candle.    To  »e\\  by  "  inrh  of  candle  *'  is  an 
frr^T   used  by   English   writers  of  the  scvtMiteenth 
flBrlv  Mghtccath  efntury.     In  tliotte  days  good»  were  anhl. 
^mntsd,  and  loctiotu  cDDdtu-tfil  "by  the  enmUe."     Wlien 
ty  h»d  iHw^mhM.  the  uiutionwr  lit  a  unmll  piece  of 


thp  thlDL- 


and  bid*  wi-re  receivt'd  no  \tinp, 

.i«t  hid  bt-fon-  the  Hume  expired 

Sonit'times  a   reil   rin;f  wu*    plai-ed 

.J.  the  flame  and  thi-  l.iililitij;  was  over 

wiu  renehe*!. 

Qiiom   rr.-n)»   to   liavo   be<»n    iinjHjrtni    noin    France 

rm»  *4  0«rl*«  I.     It  is  mcntioiuHl   in  the  ni-ord*  of 

II.     Milton,  irritinjr  in  Ifi.'iU 

.  Bays,  "  The  Council  thinks 

■■<  to  propoM  thr  way  of  M-llin;;  by   inch  of  cnndle,  as 

Ij^  mr.t   timlialili!  nifani;    t"    proeun'  the   true  value  of 

1^.  er  date  of  Nnveinher  «,  IfiOO,  I'epys  record* 

t^viy    '  n  at  th^  Mile  of  two  whip*,  when,  ho  says,  "  we 

Id  du  lu  leU  ii\%9  did  en  Ust," 
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An  advertisement  iu  ilif  I^uiikm  Unzrlte  ot  HiHi  aiiiiouiii-cd 
that  *'  on  the  15th  uf  March  next  will  l«?  cxpfifcd  ttv  sale  bjf 
the  candle  two  tlqthaDt^,  tfie  out'  malt;,  the  oiIrt  fntiHlc  Thfl 
price  ami  jjjsu-es  wluTe  to  be  s-et'ii  and  aoh)  sSial!  lie  notitifd 
bv  pfintc'il  hills  mi  tht'  5th  of  JUrdi,"  Umloubte'lly  tlie  Gnft 
noun  ref<frn.*J  to  the  iip^et  jiricc  fixed  by  the  vendor. 

Attliouj^h  llie  eufitiirtj  has  been  practically  extinct  since  tlic 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  curiniis  survival  still  linj^tTS 
ill  the  weist  of  Efij^land,  wlnre  land  is  lot  in  this  maniKT.  For 
example,  in  the  little  village  of  Tatwortli  in  Somerset  County, 
there  ia  a  s-ix-aere  lot  which  belongs  to  no  one  in  piirticitlars 
but  its  annual  vnlue  is  glmred  aniiing  ctTttiin  pro[>crty  hfildcrs 
in  the  ueighborhnod.  All  entitled  tlius  (n  i^linre  ineet  ont-t'  a 
ycnr  nt  the  village  inn,  where  they  style  themselves  »  "court" 
and  appoint  &  steward  to  condiut  thy  letting.  An  iiuii  at 
earidle  is  solemnly  lighted,  the  biddiiig  begins,  and  t!ie  Jast 
bidder  before  the  etindlo  ^oes  out  gv{^  the  field  for  the  ens-tiin^ 
year.  The  etewnrd  sbiires  the  rent  ainoiig  tho«e  entitled  ta  * 
receive  it,  and  fill  present  pcttle  down  fnr  a  convenient  evening. 

Auctioneers.  Two  men  have  \\<m  fur  tlii'msolves  a  jienna- 
nent  niche  in  the  Auctioneer's  JInll  of  Fame,— the  En^Iifii 
George  IJobins,  wiio  presided  over  tFie  inictioii  mart  in  Bartholo- 
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his  "Portraits  of  Public  Characters"  (1841)  James 
supplies  a  more  prosaic  but  equally  vivid  sketch.  "  His 
B  dress  is  a  surtout  of  a  brownish  hue,  a  coored  waist- 
tid  light  cassimere  small  clothes.  He  can  boast  of  a  very 
veil-developed,  arched  forehead;  with  a  rather  full  face, 
ebrows  are  prominent  and  protruding;  but  his  eyes  are 
though  quick  in  their  motions:  they  have  a  shrewd,  if 
,  expression.  His  completion  is  as  rough  and  ruddy  as 
•ere  the  bailiff  on  one  of  those  estates  which  he  describes 
ich  graphic  effect.  He  has  all  the  apj)earance  of  one  who, 
istanding  the  extent  and  importance  of  liis  business, 
the  pleasures  of  life." 

sat  as  was  Bobins's  pen,  it  was  his  tongue  and  his  per- 
y  that  wrought  the  real  miracles.  "  He  could  wring 
from  a  stone,"  savs  E.  V.  Lucas,  in  "  A  Little  Portrait 
',"  T.  P.'s  Tfect/y,"  February  3,  190T.  "  Again  and  again 
very  one  thought  they  had  reached  the  limit  and  finished 
j;,  he  would  extract  another  fifty  or  hundred  pounds.  All 
hose  business  it  is  to  get  round  men  have  recourse  to 

Next  to  his  golden  tongue  George's  most  useful  ally 

arm-chair.  With  these  he  cou'd  do  almost  as  much  as 
18  with  his  lute.  The  arm-chair  was  placed  on  the  ros- 
and  into  it  George  would  occasionally  fling  himself  in 
?tion  or  despair,  and  from  its  security  he  would  study 
dience,  mark  down  the  more  pregnable  fiiocs,  mature 
campaigns,  recollect  and  conjoin  new  and  more  potent 
ves." 

is  surmised  that  Charles  Lamb,  a  frank  admirer  of  the 
icer,  had  Robins  in  mind  when  he  celebrated  the  eii- 
d  tongue  of  his  imaginary  Captain  Jackson.  "  lie  was 
lor  who  threw  mists  before  your  eyes — you  bad  no  time  to 
his  fallacies.  He  would  say  *  Hand  me  the  sUrrr  su^ar- 
and  before  you  could  discover  it  was  a  sincr'o  spoon,  a:Ml 
^afrd,  he  would  disturb  and  captive  your  imagiiiatinn  bv 
omer  of  '  the  urn '  for  a  tea-kettle,  or  by  calling  a  homely 
a  sofa." 

)Ugh  the  sonneteer  first  quoted  shows  him  knocking  down 
of  art,   Robins  was  at  his  best  when   dealing  in  real 

Like  Antaeus  his  strength  was  renewed  at  contact  wit'i 
r  Earth.  He  wrote  his  own  advertisements,  and  liis 
icements  of  mansions  and  mcssua"es  for  sale  remain 
pieces  of  their  sort.     He  had  no  half-tonos.     His  prc- 

conces.sion8  were  humorouslv  voilod  ombellishme.nta,  as 
case  of  that  terrestrwi  paradine  whose  only  drawbacks 
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wiTf  ■•  the  litter  nf  tlie  msp-lcaves  ami  the  noise  of  ilic  uif 
iiigales  "  (st't!  Auvlktiskjiknt). 

lliis    tliero    ever    hoeii    a    female    inictionecr  ?      Apparer 
iii>t.  Imt  ,she  is  an   itnunnent   iKissibilily  of  the   future. 
fnllrnvin;^  Article   in    l!it-   N\-\v   S'ork  .<un  of  May   10,  li)18| 
cjiliglitcning: 

Mayor  (inytior's  set-retury  «airi  ypHterday.  in   a   letter   to  Mrn.  ' 
Soliel  of  1(1  West  Ninftii'th  street,  tbiii  a  woman  could  ln'conie  a  |iu' 
auftioneor  in  tliin  city  liy  (tityiii^  $\{»>  for  a   lit't'n:«o  unil  |>(ittin» 
Imiid   of   $'2000.      Krieiidw   cunie    Hocking   to  the   niillinery   sliop   «t 
ffilujiilHis   Avenue,   of    \vln<'li    she    i«    ninniiger,    tii   congratulute    hcrl 
Ijeing    tlie    tirst    woinnii    tu    )M|iieeze    into    bo    ancient    h    profpsaioiij 
nuftioneeriiij,'.     To  all  of  tlieni  she  said: 

"  Rut  I'm  not.     I  tinvcn't  taken  out  any  Itoen^*.    T  merely  asked ^ 
ninyiir  if  it  \vn8  pussihle.     .\  voninn  who  was  in  here  the  other  day 
the  profe««ion  wu«  <'losed  to  women  nnd  I  told  her  I'd  find  out  alK>v 
from  Mr.  Oaynor." 

Mrs.    Sohel    ndniit(e<l    that   some    lime   she   niip:ht   want    to 
auctioneer.     She   knows   the   Imsinesn,   because  until    her   hiiiihnnd 
lust  yeiir  xlie  wiig  his  heljier  in  the  auction  room  that  he  ha<l  for  m 
year-*  at  44  Bowery.     She  thinks  iiierciintile  aiietioneerinp  would 
(rood  vocation  for  a  woman — that  the  pri'sence  of  a  woman  on  IImj  bll 
would  tw  in  itself  }>ood  udvcrtitiin^'.     Hut  ju^t  now  her  hand«  and  a^ 
are  full  of  spring  Imts. 

Auerbach's  Cellar.     .\  tavern  in  Tjeipsic,  OerTiiany,  w 
iliwippearcd   in   liU'J.     It  owed   its  chief  fame  tu  (Joethc, 
here  locnted   the  scene   in   "Faust"   wherein   Mephis^toph 
ntniiding  upon  n  wine  oask,  takes  his  flight  into  space,  to 
>tiipofac-tinn  of  tlio  drinkers. 

The  old  bnildin;.^  fo  wlnrli  tlie  cellar  belonged  was  htiilt  hT 
Dr.  Rtronier  d'Auorbnch  between  1.5;W  and  1533,  the  wortliy 
doctor  storing  there  the  wine  which  he  intended  for  his  own 
Use.  Later,  as  the  wine  was  good,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
Felling  it.  and  in  this  way  was  established  the  tavern  to  which 
his  name  luis  since  been  attached.  From  t!ie  earliest  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Ic^rt'nd  placed  in  this  rellar  the  fanions 
adventure  of  Faust  and  Mepbisfophcles.  Cnefhe,  studyini;  at 
T-eipsir  from  170.1  to  17<)8,  fro(|uented  the  cellar  and  there 
tiilked  with  hi.s  friends  of  art,  literature,  and  politics  and  later 
turned  the  ley:pnd  to  aoccniiit. 

Automobile.  Probably  Uie  first  scientific  hint  of  tl»e 
wonders  that  were  to  he  in  the  way  of  horseless  carriages  wa« 
made  by  Ttogor  Bacon,  who  in  his  Opw.v  Magnum  declared ; 
*'  One  may  iilm  make  carrintres  which  without  the  aid  of  anv 
animal  will  run  with  remarkable  velocity"  (see  STE.Wf)  Tt 
is  probable  al.*o  tliat  the  enrlicst  motor  car  ever  de.eci' 

int  watt  that  deaigned  and  built  by  a  Jesuit  inissiui 
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•  m  oil  his  rounds,  an  itiij)ro\enienl  ou  the 
te    native;^.      It  was  driven  by  a  jet  of  gteum 

miil-whtre-J  ci>nneited  In-  geurinj;  with  one  of  its 
itl^B     fSr,    \utcM    ami    Querif*.  Series  Ten,  vol.  xi,  p.  431.) 

At  of  Jaine«  \'»  reign  in  England,  a  patent  wa:< 
— n,  ,juu.  10)  to  Ilugu  Upton,  "  for  the  sole  innking  of  an 
■Quest  vUich  »liA*l  Ite  driven  by  the  wind  for  the  tran^- 
■MaD  or  «irria>?e  of  anythinjj  by  land."  Had  Master 
ifftsionEived  a  h»nl  frr»m  rhe  kite-earria<res  of  China?  That 
iw  wt*  known  to  John  Hilton  is  apparent  from  the  lines 

Thi>  b«rri>Ti  pin  ins 
Of  fWT»r»n«.    wht-rr  ('tiiiif'«^  (iriv« 
WHk  mmiX  (tnd  wiml  tlirir  amy  wai.'^o'w  liglit. 

A  ooturj  later   we  find  the  Ijondon   Dnily  Advrriisrr  of 

lurk  i,  17 4':^.  announcing  the  arrival,  from  Borne  in  Switzer- 

^mL  iif  •  cfaarMT  tlmt  tmvoU  without  liorites.     A  certain  .\n|f:n!it 

m>*^»lt    f»»t*M»r    nwn»««l    Ihii*  Tiiachine  or  conslrueted  another 

'!••  p«|MT  in  tin-  followini;  August  re«ord.s 

( iirioiiit    machine    eliaiso    that    travels 

•ani  hocw*   ran   froio    Hamprteud    to   Tottenham    Cnnrt    in 

•"inutr*    in   the  sight   of  several    hundreds   of 

ict*  it  will  continue  to  be  gliown  during  the 
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13,  1742.  it  in  deserilx'd  at)  "  itne  of  the  most 

'         u\  ever  iiivt'nted,  having  those  good 

Rtviriiniend  thing.«  of  this  surt.  .  .  . 

iifiahle  of  earrying  three   per^jons, 

I  weight." 

it  appear*  that  many  other  alleiupts 

.,..1  ecntiiry  to  c-ou'-triiet  an  atitoniatie 

<r,t(Jrrrtigi'r  of  May  U>,  1759.  announces 

fit  fonr-wheel  carriage,  that  goes  with- 

rv   four  or  five  pi'r»on.e  at  the  rate  <»f 

at    Mr.    (.'iwikV   < treat    Uoom?,   Spring 

!  nuThanieiil   pritiiiple*," 

1    i.*    the    Miiliiit!    chariot    invented   by 

.._„•?,  Brxip^el^.     Sterne  mentionii  it  in  the 

r«(mnie   of   **  Tr»«tr«fn    Shandy "    (first    puhli.shed    in 

bvt    — ■'-  '   -••'    '■» jdanation  of  it.*  mechanism  nlmont 

t   in  the  fame  language,  as  did  the 

r.      ■•  "  says   the   elder   Shand\. 

»*iat   y  iiV  he    (the   inventor)    has 

<rtainl%'  hl<<   ntacliine  ban  Ikth  collet ructefl 


Icarnaftr. 
-Mr.  1^: 
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At  the  beginniug  of  the  nineteenth  century  Ceorge  Medliu; 
of  London,   projifcted  a  general  system  of  transport  on  C( 
nion  roads  by  tlie  aid  of  motors  driven  by  air,  wliicb  was  to 
compressed   at   convenirnt   stations   by   windmills,    water-m 
or  by  hand.     Mediiurst  vainly  endeavored  to  form  a  com 
with  a  capital   of  £r>0,f)OO   to  work  his   project.     His   pa 
spcfifications  arc  interesting  documents.     That  of  1T90  rel 
to  "a  condensing  wind-engine,  capable  of  being  applied  to  i 
kinds  of  purposes,  in  wliich  steam,  water,  wind,  or  horses 
employed  '' ;  Uiat  of  ISOO  to  "  a  new  improved  nietliod  of  diij 
ing  carriages  of  all  kinds,  witliout  tiie  use  of  horses,  by  m 
of   an   improved  yEoIian   engine,  and    whicli   engine  may 
be    applied    to    various     other    useful    purposes."     (See 
Antiqnnry.  October,  18J)G.) 

A  furious  diatribe  against  tlio  t'nen  management  of  rail 
nnd  steam-engines  in  the  Aldiiie  Maijnzine   for  December 
1838,  contains  some  vague  yet  interesting  prophecies  of  pre; 
day  motors  nnd  their  possible  development: 

/\8  R  well-known  ('ni»im>pr  lins  [ironounoej  tlii'm  to  \)o.  the 
roRdu  are  in  tlieii"  roii'tnii'tion  n  disgrac-p  to  the  nji;e  anJ  to  llie  cotinl 
If  something  Ije  not  promptly  adiieved  in  its  favor,  if  tlie  united 
of  Bcience  and  llie  k-gisiaturc  l)e  not  called  forth,  the  whole  system 
speedily  destroy  its*lf  evi-n  by  its  own  impotence.  Independentl 
this,  we  liave  not  a  doul)t  tliiit.  ere  many  yeurs  have  passed,  it  wil 
siipvi'seileil  by  a  m-w,  a  cheaper,  n  niore  simple,  more  easily  niunai!^ 
aide,  nnd  yet  fur  more  (towcrfiil  iiifent  than  steam.  In  the  interim  vr« 
ur^'p  the  foundution  of  rtta}»e-coiii'h  fompanies — .more  partictilnrly  of 
Htcnni-enrriaj^  comjiunics — for  turnjiike  roads  or,  what  would  ho  lietter, 
for  stone  (rHmw«y».  Mneeroni's  steam  carriage  will  po  .«ixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  an  hour  on  a  common  turnpike  rond,  a  speed  nearly  if 
not  ijuite  e(|iiul  to  the  Bveraj'e  speed  of  the  train.s  on  many  of 
railroads. 

In  1831  a  committee  apjmintcd  by  the  English  Parlia 
decided  that  steam-propelled  carriages  weighing  three  tuns 
eonid  safely  carry  fourteen  passengers  on  the  ordinary  roads 
at  an  average  F]»ccd  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  iirst  steam- 
omnibus,  constructed  by  Walter  Hancock,  ran  from  the  bank 
at  Paddington  in  April,  1833.  It  outstripped  ])arliamentary 
evpectation,  for  it  carried  as  many  as  twenty-five  paj^scn- 
gcrs  at  a  speed  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Two 
j-cars  later  the  same  Hancock  ran  what  was  cal'ed  a  steam- ' 
engine  coach  between  Whitechapel  and  his  house  at  Stratford, 
f'olonol  Macirone  and  Sir  Charles  Dance  also  ran  nine  milei 
an  hour. 

Lnily  Dorothy  Nevill,  a  nonagenarian  when  her  "  I/ca 
from  her  nntc-book  was  ])ublished  in   U'OT,  remnnliers  ex 
'ili  her  native  conntv  of  Xorfol 
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U  tkat  jaar  an  iorcntor  tiani<><1  Parr  patvntetl  a  steatn-carriagti 
>•  na  for  bin-  brtwwn  Nwrxicli  and  Yrtniioutli.  In  1843  it 
v*i  .-it--»;«.-iif,-.|  with  on  the  YariWDUfli  rond,  hut  proved  a 
S  i-   ppfu6e«l  to  revolve  unless  lifted  up  from 

^  r»«'  .   n^  an  cvc-witijc8s  testified,  "  they  at  once  flew 

•■iad   ■  .trilling  TehH'ity.'' 

Prir"  ,      ,  j,pp  f,,,^.  pfnrce  q„,|   rnri'. 

•  tkr^  ;Mitiiiiii>hi1ists  who  make  n 

llli^  of  o  iiit-iiioniiiilii  i\-f<Tnn;r  to  the  infiinoy  of 

%mr  fciTont  IjiiIv   Xevilli'  lenu'inhtTs  one  of  tlie 

•Mt  cunuttt    of    thc«e    prints   rep  redout  in;;   an    accident    that 
in   S*^''""'   in   IS^U.     It   was  desifrned   by  an  eye- 
of  the  'he,  and  shows  the  unlucky  passengera| 

rre  in-n;;  ^iiot  into  the  nir.  Manv  were  fatally 
The  bnJIrr  of  the  CMiTi«;re  hail  inir>t,  owing  to  an 
It  wa*  hinted.,  however,  thnt  the  accident  wa^ 
■•O5  !■■■  1I  hr  the  tnii«t»^i«  of  the  rond  l)rt\vpen  Paisley  and 
lUanBV.  w*  rtiiiih  opptKicd  tu  the  new  method  of  locomn- 

tMK.  ynrr.  •  fill-  fiiirface  of  the  highway  in  t^iicli  a  con- 

iitaa  rv  with  the  progress  of  the  coaohe.s.     The 

■■■tr*  '  ••-<  R  Are  still  pre<>erved  in  a  mnisenni  at  Glasgow. 

TW  *•  '    WB"  .Inhn   Scott    lliiHscll,  ft  ill   remend)ered  as 

'   /'  <li'rn  sleaiiiship. 

t«  enenu raged    the   enemies   of   tlie 
>ti.  nnd  il  was  finally  put  down, 
s  a  great  industry  wns  held  in 
r  h*l*  •  ccnturt'. 

I   fm><   r,.,,.r,h^l  that  at  the  end  of  i^:V.\  tlicre  were 
k  t»'  iin-rnrriflg«i  eonii'leted  or  nnder  way  iL, 

?  1  Mill*.    A  nnniher  of  companies  wore  fonnerf 

it  -ic  thp«e  carriagi'F      Hut  what  with  the  con- 

B.'  '      ■  'Viriilti<s  a>!  t>  tolls,  the  impcr-^ 

j(  I  of  the  eii^'inr^  Ihemsi'lves.  hj 

I*-  ^  to  hiivi^-  died  out.  and  the 

jf  ^  ,  _  MHi-power  on  common  roa<lf 

•bamlonri]  for  the  time  hemg.     Even  the  great  tJeorge 
fTBve   it   ••   hi*  opinion   that   "  steam-carringo-!   nn 
rngfU  would  iiorcr  lie  otTective,  or  at  leoxt  ^uiruicntly 
to   fup*  '      '      '  •!>««-€•» rringes."      James^    Wntt    went:, 
i^ittar.     H#  d^**U'  ivfrt*  "III   of  the  r|ni>«tinn  "  unhi 

C^  vdl  work 

fbnw  prvtn  itomohile  hut 

^m  m(  lb»  Mr^tplanr  mar  havi*  Ikh-h  prr«ent  tu  the  mijid  nf 
A.r    Tii-rria«     viIkti    III'    fionfiod    this    piw<a'.'r    in    "  The 
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For  tlioi^u  wlio  nrv  carricnl  otiwurd  by  llie  hand  of  CikI  hII  Ihe  iu| 
of  motion  lire   (riitiN|iiihC(l,  uiul.  wlu'n  tlii'y  have  reiiclu**!   Un'ir  goiil, 
Beeni*   to  tlieiii   timl  tln-v   Imvc   made   the  jiuirney,   rmt  <>n  fiHiI.   iml    on 
liorsebia'kj    not    in   ii   carrinj;c-,   but   in   some    laniaHtic-   nmcliinc.   rolli| 
throufrli    c-iti»'n,    villu;;cs,   sind    lii'lds    likii    a    loconinlivc.   ctnittinj;   sing 
and    tliiTiie.  or   in   a   liHllnon,   Hailing  »o   rapidly   through   the   air  t^ 
plains,  villages,  and  citii-!4  vanish  like  mere  epecks  lost  in  spucc. 

A   nitlier  tiirioiis  eiitrv   iu   the  diary  of   Lord   Sutlierlnnc 
Gower  tells  of  liis  lirst  exi>erieT]ee  with  an  auloiiioliik',  in  rari^ 
in  1891. 

Om*  day  that  .Inly  in  Paris  I  had  my  flr<^t  experience  of  a  a 
motor  <'ar.     An  fTij:;inccr   named  Serpalet   came   lo   the  entrance  of 
hotel,   with   a   steiiin   I'lirrin^je   that   he   huH    inventiHl,   which    lie    calli 
"steatn   phaeton."     It   in  worked   ?)V  stcuni  and   runs  on   three  wh 
Six   [)eo|df  can   Ite  tieated   in   this  carriajje;   the   lioiler   is  at  the 
We  went  up  the  Cham])s    Klysvcs  and   into  the   Ilois  at  a  good 
rather    surprisinK    hut    not    iiluniiin^    the    hor?*8    when    pttssinc 
Tlic    tarriiijje    inn    Ix-    turned    with    ease,   and    can    lie   .shiwed    down 
^lo|i]>c(i   wittimit  dithciilty:  hut  whether  tliis  will  lie  u  jjain  to  locoi 
tion   in  doiihtrul;    it  wn;<   l)e  LesBcps  who  recommended  me  to  st* 
new    invt-ntion. 

Automobile,  Father  of  the.  This  title  has  hoen  claii 
respirtivcly  fur  a  Frniiliman  anil  an  American.  The  Krenohtn 
was  .Tnsoph  Ctigttot  (1T25-1804),  to  whom  in  1911  a  monum« 
was  rai.scd  hy  his  admirer.';,  ot  his  birthplace  in  the  coiiinintie 
"^^oid.  department  of  the  MeusJc.  In  ITfi!)  Cufinot  eonstnicte<l  a 
sterini-carrin^'e.  ninnino:  upon  three  wheels,  one  in  front  and 
two  at  the  sides,  niid  put  in  motion  hy  nn  engine  conipo.'VNi  of 
two  sinjrle-acting  hi<rli-preR«iire  cylinders,  llie  pis^tons  of  which 
acted  alternately  on  the  front  wheel.  It  only  travolled  two  tniles 
and  a  cuiartcr  an  hmir,  and  would  work  only  for  12  or  1')  niinnli'« 
at  a  time.  But  it  was  an  important  experiment.  The  Kreiuh 
Minister  of  War  authorized  Ciifrnot  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
slniction  of  a  new  and  improved  machine,  which  was  finishetl 
and  ready  for  trial  in  (he  course  of  tlie  followinji  year.  The  new 
locomotive  was  compo.<ed  of  two  part.-*,  one  being  a  carriage  sup- 
ported on  two  wlieelK.  somcwiiat  rcpemblinc  a  small  Virewcr's  cai 
furnished  with  a  seat  for  the  driver:  while  the  other  contail 
the  machiiier)',  which  was  supported  on  a  ginfrle  drivinw-wl 
four  feet  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  en^^ine  con«isteil  of 
round  copper  boiler  with  a  furnace  inside  provided  with  t* 
gmall  chimneys,  two  single-acting  tlurtecn-inch  brass  cylinders 
communicating  with  the  boiler  by  a  steam-pipe,  and  the  arranj 
ments  for  communicating  the  motion  of  the  pistons  to  the  di 
ing-wheel,  together  with  the  steering  gear. 

Tugnol's  locomotive,  in  short,  presented  a  simple  and  in- 
genious form  of  a  hifh-pressure  engine;  and,  thongh  of  ni«le 
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x»nstructiou,  it  was  a  highly  creditable  piece  of  work,  consider- 
ng  the  time  of  its  appearance  and  the  circumstaaces  under 
*hich  it  was  constructed. 

It  met  with  an  accident  at  one  of  its  trials  in  Paris,  and 
uras  locked  up  in  the  Arsenal ;  but  Cugnot  was  granted  a  pension 
if  300  livres,  which,  though  interrupted  during  the  Frencli 
l{evolution,  was  restored  by  Napoleon,  the  First  Consul  showing 
more  enlightenment  in  Cugnot's  case  than  he  did  in  regard  to 
Fulton  (see  Steamship).  Cugnot's  locomotive  is  still  preserved 
it  Paris,  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  it  is, 
irithout  exception,  the  most  venerable  and  interesting  of  all 
machines  extant  connected  with  the  early  history  of  steam 
locomotion. 

The  American  claimant  is  George  B.  Selden,  of  Rochester, 
Sew  York,  born  (1846)  in  ClarksOn,  Monroe  County.  In  1895, 
ifter  sixteen  years  of  struggle  with  the  Washington  office,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  patent  for  a  machine  he  had  invented 
in  1879.    Says  George  Gray  Haven  in  The  Scrapbool-,  vol.  x,  — 

Selden  occupies  a  peculiar  position  to  the  automobile — lie  is  and 
he  isn't  the  father  of  it.  He  was  the  first  man  to  foresee  it  in  1870, 
Jescribe  it,  and  patent  it  accurately;  yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  was  not  America,  but  France,  which  first  gave  the  automobile  to 
the  world. 

However,  even  then  for  four  years  the  patent  was  idle.  In  189!) 
Selden  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  late  Colonel' Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut.  Colonel  Pope,  manufacturer  of  bicycles,  had  been 
making  some  electric  veliicles,  and  even  some  gasoline  machines,  under 
the  name  of  the  Columbia  and  Electric  Vehicle  Company.  Tlie  upshot 
was  that  Selden  made  a  contract  with  the  company,  and  gave  it  the 
exclusive  license  and  right  of  sub-license  under  the  patent.  At  last, 
after  twenty-six  long  years,  Selden  received  his  first  five  hundred 
dollar  check  out  of  the  thing  he  had  spent  so  much  of  liis  time  and 
money  on. 

With  the  recent  history  of  the  Selden  patent  people  are  more 
or  less  familiar,  for  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  in  the  courts  and  at 
various  stages  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
many  people  bitterly  contested  Selden's  claim,  and  that  some  are  still 
doin?  so.  For.  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  a  most  peculiar  case. 
Various  American  and  European  constructors  were  marketing  actual 
<»rB,  apparently  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Selden  or  his 
patent,    but  along  lines  answering  the   description   of  his   c-laini. 

At  once  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  recognized  the  Selden 
patent,  probably  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  in  190.3  these  manu- 
facturers banded  together  and  formed  the  .\88ociation  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers — the  A.  L.  A.  M.  They  have  worked  with 
Selden  to  sustain  his  patent.  One  of  the  rules  they  put  in  force 
was  that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  tiie  association  except 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  nt  or  prior  to  the  date  of 
'he  organization.  Thus,  some  time  later,  when  Selden  decided  to  go 
into  the  business  himself,  building  the  "  Selden  "  our.  he  \\fti\  Vo 
twpiire   the  rights  of  another  companv  u'/iit/i   since   1(103  l\ad  gwou 
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up    building    ears    and    gone    into    the    building    of    marine    engii 
excUwivi'lj.      It    may   be    noU'd    that    tlie    Ist'ldcn    potent   covers    on 
gasoline   auloiiiobili?s;    motorcycles,   fiowcr-boats,   and    air-sliips   do 
come  under  it,  whatever  sort  of  engine  is  u^-^d.     It  simply  covers 
gas-engine   an    applied   to    roiid    locomotion,   either    for    piisibengers 
freight. 

The   moat   strenuous   opponent   of   the   Seldcn    claims    was    HeJ 
Ford,  who  started  n  new  company  about  flic  time  the  A.  L.  A.  M. 
formed,   refiisiin,'   to   come    into    the   asisociatiun,   or,   lookin}»  at    it 
unotliLT    way,    U-in^   debarred    unless   he    iidojited    the    method    Selii 
hiiiisi'lf  did  1o  enter  under  cover  of  his  own  patent.     In  fact,  a   v< 
Inr^'  pnrt   of  tlic  business  was  not  in  the  organization  at  that  till 
In    1005    the    indepoiKlcnts    formed    their    organization,    the    Amerifl 
Molor    Car    Mnnufnctvirer'*'    Asj^ociation,    to    fi^ht    the    patent,    in 
neclion  willi  scvornl  forei<jn  makers. 

The    cn*e    was    carried    to    the    courts    with    the    usual    dela^ 
Imminent  coun^^el  appeared  on  both  side».     Coudert  brothers  appeac 
for    the    inilrpendenls,    and,   among  others,   the    famous    patent    lawj 
Frederick   !'.   Fish,  for  the  Selden  patent.     Kvperts  from  all  over 
worM    were    culled    in,    including    the    celebraied    Dugnld    Clerk, 
Engii^h  authority. 

Kvery  word  of  the  SeMen  claim  was  subjected  to  the  most  seaT 
infj    exaiiiimitidn.      Finally,    in    IflOft.    after    six    years    of    litiiatic 
Jud^'e   Hon;;!!,  of  the   Lnited   [States  Circuit  Court  in  New   York.   )i»M 
his  decision  for  the  piUctit.     .\t  onee  the  majority  of  the  indeiK'nilenf«i. 
rather  than  ri-^k  further  damnpcs,  liecame  meniljers  of  the  assrteiation 
covering  now  perlmfw  eijrhtydve  i)er  cent,  of  the  annual  output. 

In  the  course  nf  tlie  suit  the  old  cylinder  of   ISTO  was  introdu^ 
in  evidence,   and    later   Selden   bad   the   other   two   cylinders  Ijored 
and  set  up.    Then  he  had  a  road  wnjjon  constructed  n*  near  as  tK)8.sB 
to  his  orij,'ina!  H[M'cifieiitions,  and  as  "a  man  skilled  in  the  art      wo( 
have  done   it   in   ISTO.     Some  changes  were  made,  such  as  from  fli 
to  ele<-tric  i<;nition. 

The   wagon,    with   the   date   on    it,    1877,    ran   successfully   on 
streets  of   Rochester    in    I'.'Ort,   and    later   was   broujrht    to    New    YoJ 
where  it  also  ran.  though  not  very  well.     Its  few  test*  had  worn  it 
probably.     For  one  thini».  it  needed  a  larger  wnler-jacket.     Of  itmi 
the  op(M)ginp  connt^-l  eriti(iM?d  it  n  great  deal,  but,  as  Mr.  Fi*h  |ioJnJ 
KUt.    it    was    liettcr    than    any    of    the    (iri;,'iniil    patent*    of    Che    sewl^ 
machine,  the  incandescent  li^ht,  telephone,  or  telev'raph.     None  of  tl 
worked    to   any   dcirree.     The   iniportJUit   thintr   was   the    idea    they 
l«idic<l,  not  the  niihur  defects  which  mecbaniis  could  overcome. 

Another  American  claim  for  pnternity  has  lioen  pnt  forwji 

ItV  crrtain  pnthiisiasts  for  Kohert  Diifliii'mi.  wlio  in  IS.If}  Invt-ntM 
aiii]  iiscfl  wluit  lie  tailed  a  steam  road-wagon.  The  oriorinftl 
wag  >;h()wn  at  flic  Crystal  I'nlace  Exhii)ition,  and  was  rlostroyrd 
when  tlmt  Palace  burned  down.  A  second  wagon  is  still  in  tlio 
po.s8essirin  of  Dudgeon's  lieirs.  The  general  plan  is  similar  to 
lluit.  nf  the  original,  pave  that  the  wheels  (heavy  cart-whcpj?  in 
the  tlivt  iiiiitaiiei)  were  made  solid  out  of  segmcjits  of  cL-dar,  wilh 
iron  fl.nnL''"^  iirtd  tires.  Sixty  gnllnris  of  watc»r  were  stored  under 
the  si'at«  wlui'li  formed  the  t«"i  sides  of  the  vehicle. 

On  its  first  trip  it  carried,  k^idee  Mr,  Dudgeon,  a  Dumb^ 
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of  vhoni  survived  to  be  interviewed  by  tlie 

'.   "  liuilt  the   wagon    to  carry   liiiu 

II   Culiiinliiu    Street  tn   liis   iioinc, 

■t,  IJarieiii.     He  aUvays  coutciule.l 

nimle  smooth   horsflfss  carriages 

•Is  nii<l  gtreets  for  horses  were  con- 

j.i    ,.  ..^tling,  and  we  have  discovered  that 

But  cvca  vritli  the  had  streets,  laid  with  rough 

'    I.  the  steani-wagoii  used  to  iriake  trips 

•  1  iho  nhtip  and  liuck,  and  on  .Sundiiys 

t«.  to  chureh. 

as  a  motor  on  these  occasion?. 
«.  11  Iwiiiiid  it,  aixl  in  ^\\h  tlie  wunieii  gut 

dri -i  -    -iic   men  occupied   seats  m  liie   steam- 

*  flutbority  it  took  two  bushels  of  coal  to  run 
r.Hl-aiuJH'iplitii  StRtt.     "But  it  made  good 
IcU.  "■  ii     '  '■   l»e  guided  and  steered  as  nicely 

mIv  ooi  («  tiic  liorsetei-s  carriages  of  to-day. 

!.'  noi>*'.  and  tlnit  was  prolialily  one 
■  lies  nft'T   it   had   been  in   use   for 
'yv»n,   T«fu«Nj   to  allow    Mr.    Dudgeon  to  make  his 
Witli   It  clear  rond  it  went  eaijily  fifteen  miles  an 

m  r  -  '  in  New  York  for  a  short  lime  after  its 

gin*  'TO  forltiilden,  and  then  the  inventor 

'■  lit  Peacock's  Point,  Long  Island, 

now.     It  made  many  trips  on  the 

tion   of  tlie   ruHtics,  but   with   its 

I  he  wagon's  (K-ciipiiliun  was  gone, 

■t  uiM?  Iimi*  rtHiuoiul   Im  the  level   of  the  ordinary 

■  !•«•.     Thr  riiniln./  gi-nr  was  taken  ulT,  and  the 

.  h    hml  V    been    made    and    plac«'d    in 

'         ■  )gh  the  strivts  of  New  York 

1  hiU>r. 

j-.i  is  popularly  lM*towed  in 

\.  who  ilied   in   poverty   at 

'iirtry  3*>,   10 1'^*,  therw 

i'  Cairo,  a  monument 

Frenrh   Nntiitnal  Aerian  lA-aiiuc, 

of  the   fact  that   n  man  of  tlu'ir 

h  to  claim  as  a  national  discover)* 

nil"  "ion  hn«  Invomo  pofwihie, — t.f., 

'  oi  1  i'l  tijtf  Upi  of  tltc  wings  which. 
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ulluvvs  the  gliiliiig  lUglit  ui'  lliv  vullurc  iiud  ulliur  lui^^c  liiuld 
distinct  from  the  lliglit  by  lliii)niiig  of  tlie  wings. 


Beueutli    Ihu  bust    i.s   tlio  wonl   '*  osc 


to   dare,"   wl 


Mouillaril  phu  ed  on  tlie  litle-jmgi'  uf  liis  book,  "  The  Couql 
of  the  Air"';  and  a  vulture  with  outj^tretched  planing  win; 
tliii  only  purely  doeorative  foiiture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  lx)uis  ^lotiillnrd  novvr  llcw,  and  ue 
attenijiteti  to  ily  save  on<'e,  as  a  boy,  when  he  wiis  caugiit  on 
edge  of  a  eJiff  and  sonmlly  enlled  by  an  irate  obi  beadle;  but 
was  he  who  set  forth  in  two  voliuues  the  princi[>les  of  fli| 
•which  were  put  into  practice  later  by  the  Wright  tirothers. 

In  "The  Eiti]>ire  of  the  Air"  (ISSl),  .Alouillard  esplnil 
tu  a  heedless  world  that  to  seek  to  fly  by  imitating  the  beating  of 
a  bird's  wings  was  not  feasilde :  tlint,  instead  of  trying  this  im- 
possible feat,  men  should  imitate  such  Idrds  as  fly  with  stuati 
wings  and  avail  themselves  of  ibe  currents  of  the  air. 

Mouillard  spoke  to  a  small  nndieuee ;  indeed,  only  one  of! 
works  appeared  during  his  liretinio.    The  second,  "  Flight  wi 
Fix^d  Wings,"   was   not   published    nntil    J!H1.     But   he 
pointed  the  way,  and  ten  years  after  his  death  the  Wrij 
demonstrated   that  he  lind   solved   the  mystery.     Txng  ago,, 
donbt.  he  couM   have  built  an  acro|dane  nuuh   like  those | 
to-ilay,    but    otilv   a    fi-w    fellow-scientists   believe<l    in    him, 
they  could  never  lend  him  the  money  that  might  have  inaile! 
dream  a  reality. 

Mouillard's  claim  to  the  title  has  l)een  contested  by  o( 
nations  than  tlie  French  (see  I'lviso  Machines). 

Avocado,  or  Alligator  Pear.     These  are  the  nlReial 
the  popular  names  of  a  fruit  which  originally  came  from  Sc 
America.      Other   names   have  been   applied   to   it   in    Kngt 
as  bntter  pear,  vegetable  marrow,   midshipman's  butter,  piil 
and  agnacate;   but  "  avocado"  has  received  the  sanction  of 
Fnited   States   Department   of  Agriculture   and    the  Amerij 
Pomologieal  Society.     It  is  so  unlike  other  fruits  as  to  suj 
a  class  of  its  own.  for  which  the  generic  name  of  salad  fruit 
been  enggested.     Wherever  it  has  been  introduced  its  rich 
like  flavor  has  made  it  a  favorite,  and  its  rej»ntalion  is  grov 
year  bv  year. 

The  demand  for  the  avocado  has  alw.nys  kcjit  in  advanf 
the  supply.     This  is  evidenced  by  the  high  prices  ]iaid   for 
ranging  usually  from  20  to  SO  cents  each  at  retail.     Altho4 
the  nnirkets  are  nt  present  limited,  there  docs  not  seem  to 
any  immediate  danger  of  overproduction. 

It  is  not  a  dry-land  ])lanl,  and  its  cidtivation  .should  not 
attomj)ted  for  profit  on  any  lands  which  are  not  supplied 

Vought  nndcsTgiil! 


1               «lVf'»     ff'*aK  €tF  OUMJ0U8  lyFOltil.i'JlOS.          ^^^^^B 

ii'lcdlr  ininiioAl  to  tlic  trt-v.     The  wood       ^H 

■  \»e  broken  l>y  winds.     The  flowers  also       ^| 

r»-   witoU,  ttiid  tlic  fruit,  wliidi  hangs  from       ^H 

an<l     fruit    {<teint<,    ii<    easily    blown    al)uut,        ^H 

^^HM,  or  kirukfu 

£ 

rum    tiic  tree.     For  this  reason  eoniinenial        ^H 

^^^^H^r     tluilllll        till 

f 

In?    Attempted    in    loeulitie^  of  high    winds       ^H 

to  provide  protirtion  Uy  windbreaks.                  ^H 

.•  iu  *oiI  ii  demaiuled — g(X)d  drainage.    The       ^| 

lit  of  6tanding  water  al>uut  it«<  roots.     Soil        ^| 

l.V 

■  an  imiJervious  layer  sliouid  not  be  chosen        ^M 

V    r.     .  rn«,    aiKl     l!* 

1.  otJf  of  the  .«lrnng«'.*l  in  tlie  worji],  is        ^H 

II  h  known  to  naturalists  as  tlie  iliuialis        ^| 

• 

KiTt  of  crosH   iH'lween  u  ('nter])illar  and   a        ^H 

■                                  T  1     i  .    n 

>U 

njr*  found  at  tl>t'  f(H>t  of  a  lar^e  myrtle  tree,        ^| 
-  ii>  a  rata.     Hurying  itself  among  the  rooti>       ^| 

^k     •    irw     4IK  lt( 

•'f  ground,   it   thfre  lives  until    it  is  full        ^H 

_;o.'«  a  niarvelJKua  transformation.     The       ^H 
■  1-    (the  StJi>lit>rrin   roberl.sii)    fiijiteus        ^H 

■   ^«*  •!  a   ve;;< 

■  adf  te  tlt»  ot^ 

'<'r[>illar,  ju.xt  Itelween  the  iiend  uud        ^| 

^■^int  tintf,  •uii  ! 

v«  ujMVHnl  to  the  height  of  from  six         ^H 

^^^Eh^T   iri«n<-«. 

1 

:\\\a  ^tem  somewhat  resembles  a  eat-         ^H 
r  three  ineheg  above  the  ground  in  which        ^H 
I.      Below   tin*  ejirth   it  grows  into  the        ^| 

I.   {"Hide  space  witliin  (he  outer  skin,  but        ^M 
'i.ingod.      .\.<  sfxtn    as    vegetable         ^| 

^^^i<    (XT     "<' 

te(l  for  animal,  tioth  plant  and        ^| 

udil  dry  and   fM«risl).     The  whole  has        ^| 

K*«  •  Wrown  1 

\i»tk»  like  a  wcMtdrn  eateriiillar  with  a        ^H 

■B»  iMta  »tjui>! 

■  ii»i{  u|»   from  1li4'  hark  of  \t^  n»H'k.     How  tin*        ^| 

^P^Biaillar  manj 

irrr, 

'    !•-•   pror'n.T.ite   its  speeiv^   no  one  can   tell.        ^H 

■  nwhv  t).. 

ehrvialis,  the  ehrysnlis  ehanges         ^H 

1    Hfe  •  ^t... 

.^-.  and  these  eggn  again  lieeonic        ^| 

1  ^m§iSlmrK  Mill 

Ml 

lit  i»top(iitjg,    "  Mhhv  reasons,"  says        ^H 

■    J^B  f^    -'"     7 



1    lit  A  eontrilmtinn  to  Ilnrfirr'n  Young        ^H 
v  the  ]dant  shouts  up  from  the  back  of        ^| 

^B      ^         J 

l_f^ 

^H^B  W* 

fhev  have  been  found  worthless  upon         ^H 

^^K|^- 

r    is  thnt  the  aweto  has  a  slimv  sub-        ^M 

^^Sm»*^I' 

ok,  whjeh.  while  the  aweto  i«  Jtorintr        ^| 

1    If  <««•  f.-.- 

for  it»  onlv  food,  eatrht^J  the  sred         ^H 

I 

iwi 

hnid«   it    f)i-t    there  till   the  latter  biiiiii^   to         ^H 

I                                  ^ 

1*1. 

-"'^ed  all  the  vegi'fnble  life  out  of  the  aweto       ^H 
•r  it  finds  no  further  nourishment.    The      ^H 

1                                   ''H    !'< 

']  >n  Urge  numlieni."                                           ^^M 

iiiri 

■ 
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Babel,  Tower  of.  Two  different  piles  of  ruins  in  Babyloi 
are  diwrstly  credited  with  being  reuuiauls  of  that  tower  who 
building  (.aus^-'d  the  confusion  of  tongucti  (Genesis,  ciiup.  xil 
The  first  lies  on  the  cast  hank  of  the  Euphrates  Kiver,  live  mil 
above  the  modern  city  of  lliilah ;  tiie  second  is  a  conical  moul 
known  a»  Birs  Niinrud,  or  Ninirod's  Tower,  six  miles  and 
half  southwest  of  the  same  city.  Biblical  s<liolarg  throw 
weight  of  their  opinions  in  favor  of  Birs  Nimrud  as  being 
Bite  of  the  abortive  heaven-penetrating  shaft.  The  ruins 
this  ix>int,  which  consist  mainly  of  kiln-bricks,  huge  hlone 
and  vitrified  mortar,  almost  hidden  from  sight  by  sands, 
accumuliitions  of  centuries,  are  li'H  feet  in  heigiit  and  ueai 
800  yards  in  lircutnfercncc.  .Sir  1{.  K.  Porter,  who  has  givi 
much  study  to  the  Birs  Nimrud  ruins,  believes  its  vitrif 
appearance  to  be  the  results  of  numerous  lightning  strokes, 
elusions  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  tradition  that  t| 
tower  was  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  forms  an  iiitorcstii! 
subject  for  tbnught.  Porter  also  says  that,  with  the  excepti^ 
of  naturnl  accumulation  and  decay,  the  tower  is.  in  his  cstit 
tion,  almost  in  the  condition  it  was  left  at  the  time  of 
confusion. 

The  actual  height  at  which  the  last  stone  of  that   famous" 
structure    rested    is    likewise    a    matter    of   merest    conjtvlur 
Herodotus,  who  lived  aliout  ITOf)  years  after  the  recorded  da 
when  that  "great  spiral  way  to  heaven"  was  attempted,  sa] 
that  he  saw  at  Baltylon  a  structure  consisting  of  eight  tov 
raised  one  above  another,  each  seventy-five  feet  in  height. 
whether  this  ruin  was  the  remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel  it 
even  then  impo.'Jsible  to  ascertain.     Herodotus,  usually  minut 
exact  in  his  writing,  leaves  us  in  ignorance  as  to  how  the  upp 
level  of  each  of  these  seventy-five  foot  towers  was  reacheii  fr 
the  level  l>elow. 

Most  orientalists  maintain  that  Ood  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  work  until  the  tower  had  reached  a  height  of  10.000  fat!  !> 
or  about  twelve  miles.  In  Ceylonese  tradition  it  is  said  to 
been  as  high  as  ?0,0flO  elephants,  each  standing  one  above  the 
other.  St.  .Terome  asserts,  on  the  authnrity  of  persons  who  lunl 
examined  the  ruins,  that  it  did  not  reach  a  height  exceeding  four 
miles.    Other  statements  are  still  more  extravagant. 

Baby-show.     The  first  baby-show  in  the  United  States  (^ 
ivwhere  else  in  the  mjf^^^^i^  held  at  ^ 
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14.  I«54.      I 

«7n>fi  At  the   wl 
&    - 'i 


ived   half  in  jfi&t,  its  jjrojectors  were 
wliiL-li  greuted  the 


irtod   rfilliUiiiH.sin 
■  •aV,  a  li)U6ter  of  *' 


infantry  in  anna 
i«.  newspaiKT  jest)  rallied  in  a  tent  gpctially 
[for  lUeu>.      At  elevtfu  x.m.  a  large  circle  was  formed  by 


i\ 


this  tho 


at    to 


II 


L'reeted 

lilft  •«>»  matl'  ''<^'l)  tlu-y  (lid  patiently,  under  the 

pw  thAi  tbt  '  i^-*<'"  !>*->  oxliiliited.     Nine  ladies 

ai ta  ptiLleiDrn  w«-rt;  ihrn  <'if<t«'d.  wliose  duty  it  was  to  enter 
1^  lust    >...i.i(,e   the   bul>ies.  and  award  the  premiums.     The 
jirut'ecd   lo  their  ta^k   when  a  telegraph 
■ng  that  au  additional  lot  of  babies  were 
'ou.  and  would  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock, 
>  ment  of  tJie  exaniinatiou  until  said 

_ 1  "t   was  acvcdcd  to.     A  few  minutes 

>««4^  '"'I   'he   tent,   whicli   prepcnted  a 

mn-  -  pipht.     The  mothers  ami  nurses, 

had  xt*r  **  iittlc  dwlin^"  nil  ready  for  jn!«|ieetion.     One 

^iiT^i„i    »i«Ti    firi.1.    to  the  chuhliy  le^  of  her  boy;  while 

Iw  "d    to    the   delicate    hut    well-formed 

'      •  I»oa0lcd  of  having  the  lar^jfcst  of  its 

•  st  and  smartest.     Some  of  the  babies 

1'  on  this  ofiosion ;  and,  in  spite 

*ouhl  be  in  mis«-hii'f,  and  keep  up 

<juietly  in  their  m<itlii'rs'  arms. 

apparent  iTiterest ;  while  otiiers 

lit  fii('<s  in  their  mntliers'  Ito.Mims. 

'  'ri    l<aliic«    wore   entered    for   ex- 

I'  from  almost  everywhere.     Sevirnl  coun- 

.....Iton  of  Ohio,  were  well  repre>>ented ;  and 

from  Tmliann,  T/)nisiana,  Pennsylvania,  and 

1  fat  rhililrcn  fiermed  to  predominate. 

v^  mnnth*  old.  wr-ished  27'/m  pound.', 

1  20  fKjunds.     A  i»air  of 

li  attention.     They  were 

-  two  JK-Jis.     .\n  ehlerlv  liuly  was 

...  Imhy,  only  two  nrmths  old.     She 

in«r»'  in  the  child  «he  presented,  but 

'a  premium.     The  judpes  were  a 

tioDii.      After    they    retired,    the 

r  anns.  walked   into  the 

■  the  spertntop'  ernwdwl 

lit  tlif  bal.i-^.     Tlitiii^di   thi-  "show" 

t  WB*  not  i>\<T.     I']ver\l>f'dv  wanted  to^ 

n  li«bie». 


0» 

1^  biH 


m  huiinvr  tli< 

wiri-d      nii>1      1 
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Bult  wiLliout  interi'uijtion  on  llic  grotiiul,  rtlircil  lo  lliu  Aiilliouy- 
house  in  the  city.  There  llwy  were  fulloweil  Uy  liuiuli-etlfl, 
aiuious  to  It'anj  tlie  rt-sult.  The  discussion  regarding  the  com- 
parative merits  of  tlie  different  baliics  \va.ii  not  over  till  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  tlie  foiiuwing  prizes  were  awarded: 
First  prize,  a  splendid  service  of  .silver  phite,  including  a  large 
salver,  to  the  daugliter  of  William  Homiier,  of  Vienna,  Clark 
County,  aged  ten  months.  Second  prize,  a  service  of  silver 
plate,  to  the  son  of  William  McDoxrell,  of  Fulton,  llaniiltoo 
County,  Ohio,  aged  thirteen  months.  Third  prize,  a  plain  ser- 
vice of  silver,  to  the  diiughter  of  Mr.  A.  Canon,  of  I'hiladelphia. 

Backgammon.  The  European  variety  of  a  group  of  games 
vhere  the  throws  of  dice  or  lots  are  turned  to  account  by  the 
moving  of  [>ieces  on  a  hoard.  Tims,  to  the  e.\eitement  of  chanw 
is  added  the  more  logical  element  of  skill.  All  these  games  arc 
an  evolution  from  tlie  simpler  forms  of  dice  and  lot-tiirowing 
(see  Dk'E).  Professor  Edunrd  B.  Tylor  surmises  that  wlicn 
Clreek  writers  mention  dicc-plaving  they  mean  some  game  of 
this  class;  otherwise  there  would  he  no  sense  in  Plutarch's  re- 
mark, that,  in  life  as  in  dicing,  one  must  not  only  gut  goo«1 
throws,  but  know  how  to  use  them.  That  the  Greeks  derived 
the  game  from  the  East  is  nui'le  probable  from  the  story  which 
the  same  author  tells  of  the  Persian  <jueen,  Parysatis,  mother 
of  Artaxer.xes.  He  describes  her  as  terrible  at  dice:  By  "■  cnn'- 
ful  playing"  she  succeeded  in  winning  from  the  king  the  eunurh 
Mesabates,  who  had  cut  off  the  iiead  and  hand  of  Cyru-..  and 
etraightway  ordered  that  hapless  individual  to  lie  flayed  alive. 
The  Persian  game  is  to  this  day  known  as  mnrd  and  is  very 
BJmilar  to  European  bnckgamm(m.    Still  nnotlier  oriental  variety 

the  Hindoo  patehesi,  which  is  nearly  akin  to  the  .iVztec 
me  of  patolizii,  or  potolli,  descrihetl  by  the  Spanish  eon- 
uerors  of  Mexico.  The  Cliino.<e  have  a  famous  backgammon 
ame  known  as  "  The  Table  of  Promotion  of  Mandarins."  It 
s  played  by  two  or  more  persons  on  a  large  paper  diagram 
'tipon  which  are  printed  the  titles  of  the  various  officials  and 
dignitaries  of  the  government.  Moves  are  nuide  by  throwing 
dice,  and  the  players,  who.se  positions  on  the  diagram  are 
indicated  by  colored  sticks  of  wood,  arc  advanced  or  set  hack, 

I  according  to  the  throws. 
A  quaint  story  is  told  of  the  origin  of  thif»  game.  Tlie 
emperor  Kienlung,  tradition  says,  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
At  nightfall  among  the  houses  occupied  by  candidates  who  had 
■come  up  to  Peking  for  the  triennial  examination.  Night  after 
night  he  heard  the  sound  of  dice  issuing  from  one  of  the  houses. 
Finally  he  summoned  the  olleuder  before  him  to  explain  his 
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w«»  a 


rbile  ani 


■    '..11111^;   ])uuifhiue(it,  told   tlie   iiiuuardi 

a  chart  on  whicli  lie  had  *ritt'.-u  tlie 

^.'Mvern merit,  and  that  he  and 

J  the  board  accurding  to  their 

■  J    witli    a    knowlodge   of   the 

II  jxjlitii'iil  advnrici'iiiorit. 

Mtdwl  iiim  to  hrinj^  the  clinrt  next  day 

A  iidt   oigltt   tlic   unfurtuuate  voung  luan, 

fiction  created  at  the  laonieut,  ^^at  until 

'I.  and  niadf  a  chart  accordin;^  (o  his 

-  Ilis  Majihitv.    Thu  aii^rust  prince  was 

f  the  scholar  who  iniproved  liin 

I.  Hiiil  dij^misjied  hiiu  with  nianv 


J«p«n    ■   grcut   many  ^amcs  arc  {>]ayo<]   on   Iniards  or 

thr  nw»**»  h«*ing  m8«hf  hy  throwini:  dice     All  of  them 

unA«r  *' -   '-•■'-■•'  "••■M"  of  "  Siijjmkii.'     The  most  popular 

•*  T  I."    It  i**  played  upon  a  larpc  sheet 

no  wni-  n  ;ip-  r.  i>r»-sont<'d  lh<»  various  stopping  places 

-mA.  for  oxomplc,  the  fiftv-threc  |iost-?tntions  be- 

T«kio  ■»' 

meiheA       ,        u^  the  rlaeclr  fonn  of  hackgammon  may 

Iv  ^alr  oat  from  •  fifth  century  Hreok  epigram,  recording  ai 

pt.,^1  T.»   fti*!  i'liifiprnr  Zcno.    The  latter,  it  appears,  got 

trr  '.  havinj:  the  ill  luck  to  throw  2,  5,  fi 

fli<-r  wf-n-  ii-«-'i  lU  thow  days,  a*  was*  Mill  the  custom  in 

hUle  #n>*).  thr  «iiily  iimveM  open  cihiiged  liini   to  leave 


In   fW 


Bomsti  nnpire  Hie  fmine  va^  known  a^ 
odrrim  Sm'ptn)  or  "  Tahle«  "  (Tahulrr). 


W«««f 


^fe 


"  Twelve 
This  was 

Ovf.l  isnr?  that  it  had  a-  many  lines  as  the 
*  the  lover,  whm  plnvinjr  with  his 

h  her  by  ;|ivin<r  hiinseU  had  tiirows 

ill.     **  Amone  the  Christian   antiquities  in 

-  Tylor.  '  IB  a  marble  slab  on  which  a 

f.  with  a  fJnt'k  cro>m  in  the  midillc.  and 

'.  .Te«nB  niri*t  gives  victory  and  help  to 

nnrn*'  wl>('n  throwing  the  dice — Amen. 

'•  f.tonc-»utter  whose  faith ■ 

)|  the  Ixiard  was  like  ours, 

in  the  middle  which  makc'*  (he  two  groups 

,  .:.i,.  •■    ft%,n\  ancient  Ifome,  too,  we  inherit 

ickgnmm"ti-t»rtnrd   with   a   drai 

i' .   at    any   rate   the  cftrnnientat«Mi>   r** 

,  _ram  on  Ihc  labult  Jusoriii  ■' 
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Hie  mihi   bis  at'no  numeratur  tessara  puticta  , 

Calculus  Ilk-  geiiiino  dit>L'o1or   hoitte   perit. 

Here  twii-e  the  die   is   coUnteii   to   tlie  {loint  ot  msg, 
Here,  tvviM  twin  foea  af  other  Ime,  the  draught  man  dies. 

It  was  from  Konie  that  backgtnnmon  gpread  all  over  Europe, 
and  we  still  speak  of  tho  lahlrs,  which  is.  of  course,  the  Latin 
tabultB.    A  dSstifli  of  the  Elizabethan  period  sajs: 

Mau'd  iife  is  a  game  of  tables,  Jind  lie  mn^  I 

Merd   his   bad   fortune  by   hi«  wiser   plaj. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  was  once  a  very  fashionahlo  amueenient. 
Henry  VIII  was  playing  at  it  with  his  (|Ueeu,  Anne  Bolfvn, 
when  an  (ipcount  of  Sir  Tlioiiine  More's  execution  was  brought 
to  him.  Looking  stenilv  at  her.  he  said.  '*  Thou  art  the  cause 
of  this  niiin's  death";  and  then  he  withdrew,  ill  evident  por- 
turhation,  to  the  solitude  of  his  ehnmlier. 

Bagpipe.  In  literature  and  history  this  musical  instru- 
ment ii=  mainly  as.>;oeiflted  with  Scotljiud  ar)d  t!ie  Scotch.  Therv^ 
is  reosoii  to  btdieve,  however,  that  the  English,  throngh  in- 
heritance from  their  Roman  conqueror?,  were  *hc  original  ba<r- 
pipers  of  Great  Britain.  We  know  that  during  the  eixteeuth 
century  the  bagpiper  was  a  regular  functionary  in  the  e8tabl!!.-h- 
ments  of  Engli^iih  princes  and  nobles,  while  no  such  musician 
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rvirr.      XcD  liintttif   is  eaiil  to  have  played  on  the 
It^  L^tin  tiune  fetw  ulricuiaris  libia  and  iu  ioveDtion 
aea««lit««l  tn  Pau,  Kercurt,  aod  other  classical  gwls.    The 
I  Mttribotcd  it  1u  Tuba)  Cain. 

TW  bajriMpe   ia  almost  t  -.«]   throughout  A«ia,  though 

Dt  It  i«  nM  «r»  nil  M-  as  in  former  agi-s.     It  is 

to  Cn  las,  ami  is  met  with  in  Persia.     Dur- 

Ikr   lfid<  ii.iile    Us   lintne   in    every    Eum|>eHn 

In  .   to  the  bagpipe  vab  a  favorite 

M  rmrii  ii-  . n.  mirtt^nth  fpntHrv.  In  Germany  at 
■■•  prriod  its  popularity  ii  nttei<te<i  by  the  legend  of  tlie 
"  Pipgg  uf  ""  •'  a  court  instrument  jilayed 

iMKaiair*  "<'t  only  in  G<'rinitny  but  in 

^^^■A  and   SfMiti.      Kfoiti  IVh-)  iir<-io  we  leurn  tlmt  in   t34S  a 
«fi KrtitMintpd    the    fugiti»e-»    who    fle<l    from    pla.^ue- 
to  the  eoontry.     In  I?eljrioni  pipers  tf>ol<  part 
•«^  >'.>.•*   ^  . ,  K-r*,  and  there  urrc  nmsiques  of  pipers.     On 
■t   m   feast  of  the  Blessed   Virgin,  "  many  wild 
'     '  'lining  two  apes   playinp  on 

-s  l»car?,  and  other  animals 
I    lU  meilirt^val   vo;riir   in   ilivcrs 
liich  it  wtta  hebl  i<  further  shown 
"iient  ptirt  of  the  eelcstiai  in?tru- 
.     i;_|  iinel  intro<luccs  a  bagpiiKT  in  hi» 
'■J.     The  in.«tn]ment  was  supjioivd,  aUo. 
'        ~    '-.     In  Sweden  an  cnx-lt'^^iastic 
•   relates  that  thi.-  slu-phrrds 
111  iiidurc  tboir  fl'X'ks  to  come  tojiether 


Im  TVuwe.   durinir  the  (leventWMith   et-ntury.   five  difTerent 
«f  tb»  faa;qiipr  werv  ufctl,  and  two  uf  thcjfse,  the  corneniuse 
b»  tnavitp.   werr  tvwU  in   vokuo:  in   fact,  the  nniectte. 
mam  model''  '•*  Iri>>h  uilh'ann.  was  the  fn^lnonabte 

n  til-  f  l*-»uis  XIV.     Ladies  vic<l  with  one 

-  and  Ji»  riwners  of  Ijeatitifnily  decnruted  >.pcci- 
»hf    Court    Rand    included    four    niui»ette«. 
»r  with  a  Hkilful  player  this  inMrument  did 

Ml  ;idd  ■  ■■    •'if?  Frenrh  army,  nl«).  the  niH!«tte 

wm  mni  «r»  of  tite  la^t  eentury.     In  Italy, 

II.     The   Itnliiin  pfHsnnl 
f  the  Virgin  Marv,  nl 
it  M  iIk  the  Khepherds  exi 


attt-pipcr»  of  Ital^',  are  eajM^cially 
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I'vidfDcc  at  the  Christmas  season,  when  Ihev  flock  down  to  tl 
iKM^hl>oriiig  cities,  stopping  to  play  at  evt-ry  shrine  on  the  road. 

In  .Scotland  fhe  happipe  may  have  l>eon  known  l)efore  th 
lime  of  James  1  (the  A'lth  of  Scotland),  hut  it  first  emerji 
into  history  diirinj;  the  minority  of  thnt  monarch,  when  thf 
unity  of  the  clans  was  in  a  measure  hroken,  and  the  sanguinary 
hpirit  that  succeeded  found  itself  better  attuned  to  the  clamor 
ttf  the  pipes  than  to  the  tenderer  notes  of  the  harp. 

Tlie  bagpipe  was  rarely  played  within  doors  except  in  the 
hallt)  of  chieftains,  where  it  is  still  a  custoinaiy  piece  of  state 
to  have  the  pipes  playinjj  all  the  time  of  ditiner.  At  Balmoral, 
when  royalty  comes  there,  Imppipers  play  during  all  the  time 
of  dinner,  only  they  are  removed  to  the  outside  and  perform 
nuirciiing  on  the  terrace  opposite  the  dining-room  window.  At 
marriage  processions  and  funeraU  it  wa.«  also  used,  as  being  the 
instrument  which  could  W  most  conveniently  played  while  the 
musician  was  walking  along  with  the  crowd. 

Every  clan  had  three  appropriate  tunes  peculiar  to  itself. 
These  were  "  The  Gathering  of  the  Clans."  or  "  Pibroch  ":  its 
March ;  and  its  Lament,  or  "  Coronach."  We  are  all  familiar 
with  Scott's  fine  version  of  "The  MacGregor's  'Gathering,'" 
beginning 

The  inoon'a  on  the  lake  and  the  mist's  on  the  brae. 

The  "  Pibroch  "  became  especially  famous  during  the  .Seven 
Years'  War.  when  Pitt  insisted  tliat  the  Highlanders  should  he 
called  out  in  defence  of  the  British  rights  in  North  Anieriert. 
despite  the  fi'ars  of  the  loyalists  who  thought  it  might  not  he 
safe  to  trust  them  so  soon  after  the  defeat  at  Culloden.  Pitt 
carried  his  point,  and  the  Highlanders  fought  as  fiercely  for 
king  and  country  against  the  French  in  America  as  if  France 
had  not  been  the  traditional  ally  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  in 
the  Jacobist  insurrections. 

In  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  Major  Grant,  of 
^fontgomery's  Highlanders,  was  independently  cent  forth  with 
•KK)  of  his  men  and  500  provincials  in  reconnoissance.  The 
Highlanders,  with  the  same  reckless  daring  that  had  wrought 
woe  to  their  brethren  at  Culloden,  insisted  on  advancing  with 
drums  beating  and  the  pipes  "skirling"  the  pibroch.  Thug 
warned,  the  enemy  fell  upon  them,  and,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, sent  the  shattered  column  reeling  back.  Only  l.'iO  High- 
landers readied  Loyal  Henning.  In  the  battle  of  Quebec  n  year 
!iil<'r,  the  pibroch  worked  to  better  purpose.  There  it  rallied  a 
broken  Highhiml  regitnent  and  insjiircd  them  to  renew  their 
fharge  witii   such   fury  as  to  change  a  ihreMlened  defeat  into 
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BjTon's  reference  to  the  sound  of  the  "  pipes  "  at  Waterloo 
is  familiar: 

And  wild  and  high  the  Cameron's  Gathering  rose, 

The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes; 
•   How  on  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills 

Savage  and  shrill!     But  with  the  breath  that  fills 
The  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 

With   the  fierce  native  daring  that  instils 
'I'he  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years. 
And    Evan's,   Donald's   fame   rings   in  each   clansman's  ears. 

Yet  the  bagpipe  has  its  enemies.  The  Germans  call  it  a 
ludelsack,  which  sounds  opprobrious  if  not  actually  libellous. 
n  the  year  1895,  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  some  offshoots 
rom  the  Vaterland  had  an  opportunity  legally  to  testify  to 
heir  horror  of  the  instrument.  A  procession  of  freaks  belong- 
ng  to  a  show  was  headed  by  a  bagpiper,  whose  instrument 
lartned  all  neighboring  horses,  causing  so  much  injury  to  one 
f  them  that  its  owner  brought  suit  for  damages  against  the 
tiowman.  Justice  and  jury  were  all  of  German  birth.  They 
ave  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  of  $125,  and  found  that  "the 
udelsack  is  not  a  musical  instrument,"  and  that  the  horse 
was  scared  to  death  by  an  unearthly  noise  made  by  a  fiend 
.  ith  the  aforesaid  dudelsack." 

Ball  and  Ball  Games.  Recent  excavations  near  Cairo, 
■Ig>pt,  have  brought  to  light  small  balls  of  leather  and  others 
f  wood  obviously  used  in  some  outdoor  sport,  and  probal)ly 
iiting  back  to  at  least  2000  years  before  Christ.  These  arc 
lie  oldest  balls  of  the  kind  in  existence.  ITcnce  Egypt  may  bo 
be  birthplace  of  the  original  ball  game,  whatever  it  was.  Wo 
now,  however,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  played  ball  at  a 
emote  period.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  any  of  these 
ncient  games,  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Roman. 

Hand-ball,  something  like  that  we  still  play,  is  the  earliest 
lall  game  that  emerges  from  the  mists  of  history, — in  Italy 
mder  the  name  of  paJlone,  in  France  under  that  of  jen  de 
taume,  in  Britain  under  that  of  "fives,"  Ix'cause  the  ball  is 
truck  with  the  hand  or  "  bunch  of  fives."  Hand-ball,  there- 
ore,  may  be  considered  the  parent  of  all  our  modern  games 
if  ball,  the  ancestor  of  tennis,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  and  base- 
tall.  Very  gradual  was  the  evolution  to  a  game  where  somc- 
hing  besides  the  naked  hand  was  used  for  striking  the  ball, 
[■'irst  the  hand  was  covered  with  a  glove  to  protect  it.  Then 
•ame  the  first  rude  form  of  racquet — a  spoon-shaped  basket 
^trapped  to  the  arm,  much  like  that  still  used  in  the  Basque 
jame  of  pelote.     Early  in  the  fifteenth  centurj'  this  was  suc- 
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ceetieil  by  a  balloir  or  battledore  covered  with  parchment  and 
with  a  wooden  handle.  So  popular  were  these  biittoirs  that  <ve 
available  bit  of  parchment  was  used  up  in  their  manufacture, 
oven  to  manuscripts  of  the  rlassics,  ns  witness  the  familiar 
story  of  the  P'rendj  tutor  in  the  sixteenth  century.  While  play- 
ing ball  he  noticed  that  there  were  faint  Latin  characters  on  his 
racquet.  Taking  it  home  with  him  to  decipher,  he  found  that 
the  parchment  was  evidently  a  portion  of  tlio  missinp  l)<x)k."J  of 
Livy  which  scholars  had  mourned  for  a^cs.  fTe  at  once  obtainoil 
the  address  of  the  maker,  but  arrived  tliere  only  to  lind  that  he 
was  too  late.    The  MS.  had  all  been  used  up. 

The  hntloir  was  soon  succeedetl  by  a  racquet  something  like 
that  now  in  use  in  lawn  tennis.  In  France,  the  new  game 
retained  the  old  name  of  the  jfu  de  paume,  though  that  was  no 
longer  rightly  descriptive:  in  Italy,  it  came  to  be  called  simply 
la  paUa,  the  ball.  In  England  it  was  known  aa  tennis,  and 
there,  as  elsewhere,  was  the  favorite  gair.e  of  the  royal  courts. 
In  1555,  one  Jlesser  Antonio  Scaino,  a  learned  doctor  of  the 

»  church,  published  a  valuable  treatise,  *'  Trattato  della  Palla,'*' 
■which  did  much  to  assimilate  and  coordinate  the  rules  of  the 
game  in  the  different  countries  where  it  was  played.  Some  of 
the  terms  which  he  makes  use  of  liave  survived  to  our  dnv  in  the 

I  more  modern  lawn  tennis,  as  due  (deuce)  and  vantafjgio  (van- 
tage). With  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  game  of 
tennis  languished  and  indeed  it  had  iM.'como  well-nigh  extinct 
Tintil  within  our  own  days  when  the  interest  excited  by  lawn 
^tennis  recalled  attention  to  the  more  venerable  game  of  which 
it  was  the  offspring.  At  present  tennis  is  played  considerably  ia 
England  and  in  America. 
H        Balloon.     The   first   idea   of  the  balloon   is   said   to  have 

■  presented  itself  to  .'■^tciihcn  Montgolficr,  a  paper  maker  by  trade, 

■  through  an  accident  differently  narrated  by  two  of  his  early 
B^'<>o''"P'"^^^-     O""*  version  is  that  Montgolfier  Imjipened  to  fling 

a  paper  bag  into  the  Rre.  It  became  filled  uji  with  smoke  and 
in  that  condition  hung  suspended  for  a  time  in  the  chinuiey. 

I  The  other  story  rej)rc8cnts  Montgolfier  as  boiling  water  in  a 
coffee  jmt  over  which  a  conical  paper  cover  was  scon  to  swell 
and  rise  as  it  became  filled  witli  vapor.  Hence  the  idea  entered 
liis  mind  of  a  bag  rendered  lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere by  inflation  which  in  due  course  reached  full  development 
in  the  balloon  (see  Flying  M.\cniNEs). 
Ballyhack^  a  little  seaport  town  of  Wexford  County,  Ireland. 
Its  name  is  used  humorously  in  such  phrases  as  "  Go  to  Bally- 
hack !  "  much  as  if  it  summed  up  all  that  was  un])lcaMnt  or 
degenerate  in  Ireland.    Possibly  it  is  the  cacophonous  name  that 
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aggests  something  outlandish  or  banal.  Much  in  the  same 
•ay  Oshkosh  is  sometimes  taken  as  the  type  of  provincialism  in 
be  United  States. 

Bamboo.  There  is  no  tree  which  serves  so  many  useful 
urposes  as  the  bamboo.  The  native  of  India  obtains  from  it  a 
art  of  his  food,  many  of  his  household  utensils,  and  a  wood 
t  once  lighter  and  capable  of  bearing  greater  strains  than 
eavier  timber  of  the  same  size.  Besides,  in  expeditions  in  the 
ropics,  under  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  bamboo  tanks  have 
lore  than  once  been  used  as  barrels,  in  which  water  has  been 
ept  fresher  than  could  have  been  done  in  vessels  of  any  other 
iud. 

Upon  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  in  the  islands 
ear  Asia  and  Australasia,  especially  in  the  Philippines,  bamboo 
urnishes  all  the  material  for  the  construction  of  houses,  pleas- 
ut,  substantial,  and  preferable  to  those  of  stone,  which  recurring 
irthquakes  only  too  frequently  bring  down  upon  the  heads  of 
le  tenants. 

To  the  Filipino  it  is  an  essential  for  existence.  It  constitutes 
le  whole  or  a  part  of  every  article  he  makes.  Without  it  he 
juld  scarcely  avoid  extinction. 

From  foundation  to  roof-tree  his  dwelling-place  is  all 
finilKM),  save  for  the  grass  thatch  occasionally  used  in  place  of 
aniboo  roofing.  The  posts  on  which  it  rests  are  large  bamboo 
ules;  the  floor  is  of  narrow  bamboo  slats  bound  togetlicr  by 
aniboo  strips;  the  walls  are  of  a  thin  variety  of  bamboo  split 
[len  and  flattened  out  into  boards;  the  doors  and  the  windows 
re  of  bamboo,  and  they  open  and  shut  by  means  of  liollow 
iniboos  which  slide  ujwn  smaller  bamboos.  Kot  a  nail,  not  a 
it  of  iron,  enters  into  the  work  of  construction.  Baml)oo 
iflers  are  fastened  to  bamboo  plates  with  bamboo  pegs  and 
)und  down  with  strips  of  pliable  bamboo  rope. 

The  ver)'  ladder  which  reaches  to  the  single  door  of  this 
rimitive  house  on  stilts  is  all  bamboo.  Sapling  bamboo  rungs 
re  inserted  into  two  stout  bamboo  poles,  and  tiic  whole  is 
lund  togetlicr  with  baml)Oo  strips. 

Rice  is  frequently  cooked  in  the  hollow  joint  of  a  green 
uiiboo  over  a  blazing  heap  of  Lamboo  twigs.  Indeed  the  first 
)routs  of  the  young  bamboo  of  a  certain  species  are  boiled  and 
iten  by  the  poorer  classes.  When  the  Filipino  needs  water  he 
u-tens  a  hollow  bamboo  joint  to  a  bamboo  sweep  by  means  of 
bamboo  rope  and  lowers  it  into  the  well  which  he  has  scooped 
jt  with  bamboos.  Or,  if  he  have  no  well,  he  takes  a  stout 
imboo  about  eight  feet  long,  removes  from  the  interior  all 
irtitions  which  separate  each  joint,  leaving  the  one  at  the  butt 
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I'lul,  ajid  tluis  iu  a  feu  miuules  is  jnovidej  with  ii  ve-sst-l  Unit 
hold  several  gallons  of  water  aixi  outwear  tlie  be^jl  pail  el 
iiianiifacluied.      This    he    fills   at    the    iioareKt   stream,    deft] 
balaiicet!   it   upon   his   idiuukler   with   the  o|k'U   end    jittit    hi^ 
enough  to  save  the  foiiteiits,  and  trots  haek  to  his  liut  with  far 
greater  ea:?e  than  would  tlie  white  man  with  a  t;ingle  bm-ketful. 

His  musical  iiistriinients,  mainly  llules  and  crude  violins, 
are  made  entirely  of  bainljuo,  even  to  tlie  l)ow  of  the  latter  and 
its  strings  and  pegs.  80  are  his  agricultural  implements,  liig 
lish-traps  and  his  tjshing  gear,  and  his  weajions  of  war.  When 
at  hit>t  he  dies,  he  is  carried  to  his  grave  in  a  bamboo  ntat  s 
pended  from  a  bandxxj  pole,  his  grave  is  dug  with  a  bam 
BcfKip,  and  a  bamboo  cross  is  his  only  monuini'iit.  (iJit.vuFnKii 
Daniels,  in  i<uiiJat/  A:,socialed  Mayazincs,  March  'M,  lUlUj 

The  loftiest  of  the  bamboos  is  the  Sammot.     la  the  tract* 
where  it  grows  to  the  greatest  perfection  it  sometimes  rises  lu 
the  height  of  100  feet,  with  a  stem  only  IS  inches  in  dianief 
at  the  base.    The  wood  itself  is  oidy  an  inch  in  thickness. 

la  one  day  the  bamboo  attains  the  height  of  several  inclu'N 
and  "with  a  niicrosc-ope  its  development  can  be  easily  watdie<l. 

A  remarkable  feature  is  the  blossoming  of  the  bamboo.  With 
nil  its  marvellous  ra|Hdity  of  growth  it  blooms  only  twice  in  a 
century,  the  tlower  appearing  at  the  end  of  eadi  50  years,  hike 
other  grasses,  tiie  bamboo  dies  after  having  burne  seed. 

Colonel  Yule,  in  his  translation  of  Marco  Polo,  refers 
the  Hindoo  who  readily  believed  all  the  wonderful  things  \«h] 
him  about  Europe,  but  could  not  be  made  to  understand  how 
it  was  possible  for  human  beings  to  exist  in  a  land  destitute  of 
Lamlioos. 

The  varieties  of  the  bamboo  differ  in  size  from  slender  ri'(<l» 
to  tree-like  growths  often  reaching;  a  height  of  70  feet  or  more, 
with  a  8tem  over  15  inches  thick.  The  stem,  tapering  from  tlx- 
base,  is  divided  at  very  irregular  intervals  (measurable  som<'- 
times  in  inches  and  sometimes  in  feet)  bv  joints  whose  position 
is  marked  on  the  exterior  by  no<les. 

Banana.  The  banana  shares  with  the  apple,  though  li-ss 
extensively,  the  superstition  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  vegctaMe 
kingdom.  One  eaimot  call  it  either  a  tree,  a  bnsh,  a  shrub,  an 
herb,  or  a  vegetable,  but  a  herbaceous  plant  with  the  status  uf 
a  tree.  Though  it  sometimes  reaches  the  height  f»f  .^0  fet«t 
there  is  no  woody  fibre  in  any  part  of  its  structure.  The  bnnche? 
of  fruit  growing  on  the  dwsirf  banana  filant  are  often  hi-avitT 
than  the  stalk  which  supports  them.  Xn  other  plant  givfs  ?uo! 
food   to  the  dfijE^^J^jJfiU^^IL  ti'O"^   i>i.'.ro 
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weight  than  the  potato  and  133  times  mure  than  whout.  No 
insect  will  attack  it.  It  is  immune  from  disease  of  any  sort. 
It  bears  two  crops  every  year.  Hence  it  is  obtainable  ten  months 
)ut  of  the  twelve. 

The  banana  is  ever  widening  its  habitat.  The  limits  of  its 
uccessful  development  used  to  be  given  as  30  degrees  north  and 
!1  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  But  Dr.  S.  Rung,  of  Bonn 
'niversity,  says  that  its  cultivation  has  been  slowly  creeping 
ip  the  warm  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  till  it  has  nearly 
eached  the  37th  parallel,  and  Hubertus  Anhagen  reports  that 
he  plant  is  doing  well  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  several  degrees 
lorth  of  the  30th  parallel,  in  the  latitude  of  Charleston  and 
lavannah. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  banana  cultivation 
•ill  Ije  much  like  that  of  many  other  useful  plants.  Hardy 
arieties  of  apples  are  growing  to-day  in  central  Minnesota, 
here,  forty  years  ago,  the  farmers  were  saying  that  the  apple- 
ree  would  never  endure  the  long  winters.  Dr.  M.  Zagorodsky 
nd  other  authorities  in  plant  geography  predict  that,  as  ex- 
«rience  is  gained  and  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  widens, 
arieties  of  it  will  be  developed  that  will  withstand  even  con- 
derable  degrees  of  drought  and  frost  and  enlarge  the  area  of 
iltivation  to  an  important  extent. 

In  Septeml)er,  1911,  the  New  York  Globe  reported  that  "a 
nch  of  about  150  huge  red  bananas  has  just  ripened  in  Central 
rk  conservatory,  where  two  similar  bunches  grew  to  perfection 
t  year.'" 

At  one  time  the  banana-tree  was  utilized  mainly  as  a  shade 

the  coffee-shrub.    To-day  the  fruit  rivals  the  apple  in  popu- 

ty,  and  its  cultivation  has  led  to  the  multiplication  of  mush- 

1  towns  in  Central  and  Southern  America  devoted  to  this 

to  hardly   any  other  business.      An  especially   flourishing 

mient  of  this  sort  is  Bocas  del  Toro   (literally  Mouth  of 

iull),  in  the  State  of  Panama,  GO  miles  up  tlie  coast  north 

don.     Here  the  soil  is  so  rich  and  moist  that  tlie  banana 

so   prolifically   that   the   bundles   ordinarily   bearing   in 

countries  from.  100  to  1T5  s('|)arate  bananas  here  reach 

axinium  of  300  of  "  bisr  yellows  "  on  a  single  stem,  wliicli 

a:  shoulder  load  for  the  burliest  negro. 

e   fruit   from    Boeas    i-s   exceptionally   large,   and    at   an 

•  of  six   inches   for  each   banana  in   length,   the   entire 

of  them  landed  in  New  York  every  year,  if  placed  in 

string,  end  to  end,  would  reach  considerably  more  than 

ound  the  earth. 

i\t  to  one  of  the  big  iron  steamers  from  Bocas  del  Toro 
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tinloailing  a  carjri*  foni]>0!^ed  Rjlelv  of  haaanas  is  well  worth  thf 
tronl»lp.  Fr<tm  mit  !he  liatchi's,  foro  mid  aft,  three  or  four 
fiitreanis  of  ^tlluw"  ami  green  are  making  ihelr  way.  Here  there 
ari'  no  loiigs^liorcmi-'u'e  !moks  nor  jKiiiderouB  derrieks.  The 
biincht's  are  s-o  di'liciite  tliat  they  must  be  handled  with  can?, 
so  lines  of  men  are  formed  from  each  open  hatchway  to  the 
vessel's,  rail. 

Large  mtittn'ssos  or  cushions  are  utilized  on  which  to  rest 
the  biinrhcis  when  they  are  passed  np.  They  are  seizwl  in  turn 
by  the  drck  workers,  wliti  fitnijfgle  under  their  loads.  Some- 
times 20n  men  art-  tlius  enijdoyed  on  one  ve.s*e!,  and  these  ean 
clear  it  of  5?."i,linO  buneht?;  in  le;;*  than  four  hours.  No  skilk'd 
lahor  is  emjiloyed,  yet,  M'ith  the  aawistanee  of  four  or  five  over- 
seers, the  work  i-  afeotnpliplied  without  a  great  deal  of  lo'^s. 

After  the  \esse\  h  unloaded  of  the  salable  frtiit,  there  ?till 
remains  in  the  liokl,  as  well  as  'tween,  decks,  a  vast  amount  of 
Bniashcd  and  rotten  refuse  of  the  cargo.  Men  wearing  rubher 
hoots  shovel  tile  stuff  together  and  throw  it  out  on  the  dock. 
Then  the  decks?  and  ship's  sides  are  eeraped  and  the  hold  is 
scalded  ont  with  live  steam. 

The  planters  at  B<j<'as  del  Toro  get  from  40  to  75  cents  a 
buneli  for  the  fruit.     The  latter  price  is  a  little  above  that  of 
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Tf— t  La  acai  oat  •  dow  to  look  for  dry  land. 
Aaf  im  dorve  lie  cdom  back  wid  «  banjo  in  hb  LumI; 
Bo  pirlw^  op  il*  t«njo  nii'  |>la><'i|  ^\»  vi-r  dine, 
iU>*  all  ol  d«  anuailc*  drj  fvl  down  in  a  swoon. 

B»  »t»  *iiUn«ii''    nrul   tuircntage  what  they  may  the  banjo 
tlpewd  «iDon^  in  the  United  .States  with  a  necic, 

linAe.  or  fat^i  i-viiii  iMnwt]  to  a  gonrd.  and  is  said  to  have 
«n|iBaltT    1m4    but    thm>  »trin^;   a   fuurth   one   suhse^iuently 


It 


•la 

cp* 

id. 

•.■> 

•f 

■ifr.' 

■b. 

1 

Ik* 

»■♦ 

I  111' 

tbr  "^ 

IIU  I 

1 

tJ». 

•a. 

Thf    '       '  'i'   of   the   skin   of   animals   or 

k  on  the  gourd. 
J.H^ "  Swcen^'y,  n  inioe  fiimoug  delineator 
add  a  liftli  string  to  the  hanjo.     Thoiifrli 
liuvo  sinj'c  Itot'n  at  times  essayed,  the 
HMjay  still  holds  to  Sweeney's  numcni- 
'  ht  as  to  wlH'thcr  it  wag  the  fiftli  string 
-ly "  or  "chanterelle")    or  the   fourth 
'\  that  wiJs  ndopled  by  **  .To«,"  but  more 
-••  the  other  Ptrings.  as  tnned. 
<if  the  octave,  and  the  need  of 
-    sound   Would   naturally  have 
maair-'.  'd  nnd  seeking  to  improve  the 

JMtrwnmt. 

It  »•*  Jo»  «>i-— '-'^  who  pave  notoriety  to  the  ingtriiment 
mk  Nvttfcht  it  die  favor. — its  very  name  is  sometimes 

mA  «»  be  »  rorrui^'tion  of  Bji    '    '       —but  in  a  rude  and  simple 
fi^  it  wma  known  to  ibr  u-  i;^'  l'ofon>  hi»  time.     "The 

fat  ooe  I  ewr  ht.**  writes  "  .Iiiiiiiny    lieb,"  a  cotdribiitor  to 
*--  Btrhmnpri   f>irp''f'-fi     In   Mnrrh.   lH'Jb,  "was  mnde  in  this 

ih  a  raw  fln^'pskin  Forv^d  for 

^     -_  •  of  horsehair,  pulled   from   a 

^iOt  bnrw'*  taiL     It  bad  ooly  fuar  strings.     I  am  confident 

-.  ..    ^ ...     ..I  I.. I    ii„.  |,„^^  Ktring.      My    father's   carriage- 

r.     He  played  two  or  three  chnngeles*! 

w  .TfK»  .Sn-ivnev  for  tin-  ftn^t  time  about 

ur»I  «t  T'rini'p  Kdwiird  Ctnirthouw'.     He 

'  r.     J<A'  hil  on  the  violin  nnd 

'  r^rtni\  voierj«.  ••«jH'rinlIv  Sam.  a 

luid  iMiwer.     Kven  at  thisi 

linen  tbry  natig — 'Old  Han 

'Julinnna    Johnson.'    *  Oli, 

I  n.-  l.i.t. -•«■..-«  i  ,,,  '  Jim  Crack  Com."  nnd  *  I  Don't 


fit  It    *Uilt    pliki«-:>- 


wonderful  ndvftnee<»  have 
a*  be  tiliived,  lie  ooid<1  not 
Shakelford,   or  the   Pnvis 
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brothers  of  Richmond.     They  have  gone  away  beyond  him 
varii'ly  and  technical  execution.     In  fact,  the  moflc  of  play 
has  cliangf'tl,     I  do  nnt  know  l)nt  one  man  now  who  tan 
tlie  real  okl  Joe  Sweeney  touch,  and  that  i*  Polk  Miller.     He 
do  it  when  he  wants  to.     In  my  early  days  my  banjo  served 
a  jjnod  fum. 

"  When  I  wont  t<»  Princeton  College  I  carried  my  banjo 
with  me.  No  one  had  ever  seen  the  instrument  in  the  tDwn. 
Xo  one  had  ever  heard  a  negro  Bong^.  I  was  the  recipient 
much  hosj)it!ility  and  good  cheer.  I  cannot  say  that  my  ba 
added  anythin*,'  to  my  scliohistic  jiroficiency." 

Maurice  Thompson,  in  an  article  in  the  Cenlury.  aFcri 
the  invention  of  the  banjo  to  a  Georgian  negro,  wim  died  in 
his  mountain  home,  not  far  from  a  moonshine  still,  and  was 
buried  there.  His  grave,  mnrkcd  by  a  largo  l)oulder.  has  Ikv 
come,  according  to  Mr,  TlKmi[isi>n,  th<'  sliritic  of  many  American 
writers,  who  have  taken  the  trouhle  lu  chisel  their  names  on  lits 
granite  Um\h. 

Banking,  Women  and.  Air.  Ixiuis  Windmuller,  president 
of  the  Maiden  Lane  Savings  Bank,  in  New  York,  is  quoted  as 
authority  for  the  Btatement  that,  "  after  a  trial  lasting  five  years, 
wo  have  found  that  women  tellers — paying  and  receiving — 
are  superior  to  men."  A  Miss  Clare  was  employed  as  paying 
teller  in  that  bank  for  years.  "  Fp  to  the  time  we  engaged 
^ItBs  Clare."  added  'Wr.  Windmuller.  "we  had  experienced  a 
lot  of  tronl)le  with  our  men  employes;  so  we  decided  to  em|iloy 
women.  There  has  never  been  a  shortage  since.  Even,^  niglit 
the  accounts  are  found  to  balance  to  a  cent."  Miss  May  Bato- 
man,  who  organized  a  woman's  bank  for  women  in  London, 
testifies  to  the  same  effect.  "  It  was  a  l)old  project,"  she  told 
a  New  York  Sun  correspondent,  *'  to  launch  a  bank  run  bv 
women  for  women,  but  the  experiment  has  been  a  huge  .suc?e«s. 
At  the  outset  we  had  to  face  a  very  great  amount  of  prejuilii* 
in  every  quarter,  but  that  has  now  to  a  large  extent  lK>en  over- 
rnme.  The  unilerlaking  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  women 
are  qniti"  comi)etent  to  transact  banking  business. 

"  But  I  have  learned  that  the  Inisiness  of  a  bank  manager 
pos.sefses  far  greater  human  interet^t  than  ever  I  could  harp 
imagined.  One  would  believe  that  his  outlook  is  he<lged  in  by 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  finance,  figures,  and  heavy  ledgers. 
The  exact  opposite  is  the  reality  of  the  position. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conr-luHion  that  there  is  no  more  human 
profession  than  that  of  a  bank  manager.  Personality  plays  a 
great  part  in  it.  .\  bnnk  manager  who  is  to  lie  succesjjfnl  mn!»t 
gain  the  whole-hejirled  trust  «tf  his  clients,  for  his  eoun^'l  U 
umirht  on  iniin\   i»ui 


QI)ogle 


i.vor  no(>K  or  rrittouif  MFo/?vjno.v. 
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It  koK  Urra  "amI  tltat  Mi^  Bnteman's  bank  was  the  pioneer 

"•  bank.  lall  way.  Iiowi^ver,  it  wjis  ajitieipateil  by 

Pn«ciHa  V.  ,.  who  mi  far  hack  as  I7!)!»  stnrtefl,  in  (he 

i»(   Tottetihuiii,  11    rudimentary   Saviairs   Bunki 

IVavk)    for  the  lntU'fit  of  women  an<l  ohihlreti. 

!  tluit  mrnilH-rx  ^'liouhi  piiy  every  month  a  cer- 

'    rrtTTonlitijr  (•)  nge,   which  entitk^d  tliem  to  a 

luid    n^ailipil    sixty.      This,    llicrcforo,    was 

tv  hi»nk,  rl<isely  rest'nihling  the  sy<;tern 

if  vala.  -ion^  issued  hv  savings  lutnk^s  as  lately 

•  '  (if  Mn««aehn>elt(J.     In  ISOl  there 

1  loiins  were  made  to  those  who  liad 

T»  for  SIX  montlw,  and  a  department  for-  receiving 

iM.Ji  .".  firr  tvnL  was  paid.     Tiiisi  Tottenliam  bank, 

larlj   or^animi    under   the    name    of    the 


•  I Ilk  to  open  it*  hookn  to  women  depositors 

.'«k   liir  SsTingv,  formerly   in   ('lianilM?rs  .Street. 

■>.    m    1H19.      Since   that    time    women's   bajik 

MM*   hi-  "itil   Women   represent  about   forty  per 

at  tkr  iiors  in   I  lie  United  Slates. 

LUMa»  tt>^ifly  i*  Uvo  banner  htate  of  the  femah:>  financier. 

■  '•' '  " "Mirt.  for  inin,  jssne*!  by  Miss  Anna 

mt  til  iier's  n(!ice,  there  were  in  that  year 

'fltik  jKJsilioiis  in  Kansas, — viz.,  4 
-.  •J.'jM  as.-i'^tjint   •O'ihit'rs.  and   S.'iO 
If  tu  tiiu  1 -d  flenofrraphcrw  and  book-keepers 

t    vonUl    !■•  into    the    thousands.      MisA    Speck 

that.  **  if  noinen   were  at   the  licnd  of  all  onr  fimincijd 
.ir.«    titr.    11.,  il.1  lio  liitlr  need  of  bank  supervision  and 
•'  colony  in  our  penitentiaries." 
•  Mturcd.     \  fiimoux  caricature  by  George 
i  ill   181S.  when  the  penalties  for  crime  in 
.   Iinrxh.     .About  three  hundred  ofTeiicci*, 
,  ..    the   thfff   of  M    jiiwe   uf  cloth.   wer»  ^ 

'  Scwpile  one  day 

I  th'^  execution  uf 

•nd  vumcri.  wp*  i>boeked  to  IcMrn  that   llie  women 
.tilv  ..r  i.ii^-iii  '  L*l  eounterfeit  note".     lie  went  home 
me.  profluoed  hi?  caricature,  which 
i.>>ir  note,  ii<»t  to  lie  imitated."     ,\  row 
ted  hnnifine  by  the  msk  from  a  pallow«, 
•  her  children  wax  (surrounded 
la  the  In»>Ker  unfortunatee  who 
dcalli.     lii  ^»*M  of  the  well-known  signature  of 
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Abraham  Ntnvland  was  Bubstitutcfl  that  of  "J.  Ketch."  C'riiik- 
sliank's  pulilishor,  Hone,  hedged  to  l)e  allowed  to  print  and  pub- 
lish the  caricature.  It  proved  so  successful  that  Hone  realized 
$3500  within  a  few  days  after  it  was  first  exhibited  in  hi*  win- 
dows. The  crowds  indeed  gn-w  so  great  that  the  mayor  had  to 
send  soldiers  to  clear  the  street.  Tlie  hank  directors  wcro 
ahirine<l.  At  a  meeting  hastily  eoiivened  thev  decided  to  sti>p 
the  ippue  of  the  one-puimd  note*,  a  measure  which  had  a  sensibto 
effect  in  diniinisliing  the  luinpinfj?  at  Newjiatc. 

Bank-note.  A  Misprinted.— Mistakes  rarely  evade 
vijiiinnce  of  T'ncle  Sam's  insj)ectors  in  the  Washington  Bu 
of  Engraving  and  Printing.  The  most  notable  exception 
a  national  bank-note  which  .showe<l  .i>r»n  on  one  side  and  $1' 
on  tiie  other.  The  manner  of  its  discovery  was  odd.  A  cl 
in  a  Western  hotel,  in  nuiking  up  his  accounts  one  day,  fou 
a  dii^crepancy  he  could  not  exphiin.  He  placed  the  pile  of  bills 
at  his  left  luind.  and  us  he  counted  each  one  turnc<l  the  note 
over  and  dc|)osited  it  on  a  pile  at  Ids  right. 

He  found  that  when  he  counted  from  left  to  right  his  cash 
balanced  exactly,  but  when  he  counted  it  back  again  a  shortage 
of  $50  was  shown.  He  consumed  two  hours  in  vain  endeavor 
to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  and  finally  was  obliged  to  call 
on  the  manager  for  assistance. 

The  manager  himself  had  no  Ijotler  success.  Again  and 
again  lie  counted  the  bills,  always  with  the  same  result — one 
time  the  ca^h  balanced  and  the  next  the  shortage  was  developed. 
Finally  each  bill  was  examined  separately,  both  obverse  and 
reverse;  whereupon  the  mystified  men  discovered  the  cau.«e  of 
tlieir  trouble.  One  of  the  bills  had  the  design  of  $50  on  th« 
obverse  and  that  of  $100  on  the  reverse.  It  further  appeared 
that  the  clerk  had  received  llie  bill  as  .$100. 

Communication  with  the  Treasury  Department  was  had.  and 
it  was  found  that  that  department  had  a  record  of  the  bill.  It 
was  discovered  in  1800  that  one  sheet  of  bank-notes  printed 
for  a  national  bank  of  Kansas  City  had  been  reversed  in  tJie 
])ress.  One  ]dnte  bore  the  obverse  of  a  $5i)  bill  at  the  top  and 
the  obverse  of  a  $100  bill  at  the  bottom.  The  other  plate  bor« 
the  reverse  of  the  two  notes.  After  each  had  been  printed  it  waa 
laid  aside  to  dry  b'foro  being  run  through  for  the  obverse 
printing.  In  some  way  the  pressman  had  turned  one  sheet 
upside  down,  with  the  result  tluit  two  misprinted  bill?  came 
forth — one  with  a  $r)0  obverse  and  $100  reverse,  the  other  wi 
a  $100  obver.'^e  ami  a  $."iO  reverse. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank  was  the  first  to  become  aware  of 
error.    He  found  that  something  wae  wrong  after  he  had 
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.•mJ  the  $100  bark  bv  coming. 
"•  and  the  $50  back.     Tlie  notei 
urj  to  the  Treasury  and  destroyed, 
ooie  •■•  II  its  :>ti'ad. 

1  ■  hiaiik-notr's  are  the  "  flying  money  " 

enuit  inouis      J  in  China  in  2(J97  B.C.     Originally 

Btos  were   iMued   by   the  Trwisury,   but   the  attendant 
<ltrt»t«d  their  tramfer  to  the  banks  under  government 
■od  mnlrol.    Tho  noteg  were  printed  in  blue  ink  on 
ffff  tuad*    '  of  th<;  iniiUierry  tree.     One  issued, 

■  IU»  WlX".  j>rfs«?rved  in  the  A.^iatic  A[ii*eum  in 

Beck   the  BritUb   Museum  and   the   AnuTiean   Rank   N'otc 
flumfmnj  iu  New  York  poNsou  optjcimenfi  of  Chinese  bank-notes 
■■id  OMlrr  •'"•  ^i""  1 1.  ........  j,]  t},e  tntd<]le  of  the  fourteenth 

■■teiy,  M--  the  establishment  of  the  tir.'it 

Iifmiwn  Utik  III  1401. 

TW /ffMcfrti  \fW3  for  December  7.  1844,  printed 

^  C«Qo«in|>   panMtrd^h    under   the   heading  "  A   Commercial 

.%  ytliii««.  nr»T  Aylryhiiry,  Ima  in  liix  rNi><!i>r-««iun  a  TtAnk  of  Eng- 
«M  MBlv  tor  Hsprmn;  UiMtral  in  the  yvar  1700,  of  wliicii  the  following 

I  ^w*^!**  to  p«y  tn  T.  Caiidc).  or  iK-nri^r,  on  (IcmHnd,  tlie  Hunime 
rf  atKpmt^—ljmtian,  8tli  d»y  of   M«y.    1700. 

For  th?  Ooveruor  ami  Company  of  the 
Haiik   of    Kngland. 

td.  .IoH.-<  Waok. 

1W  «■■  sf  flftjr  (rvimaa  hmt  been  ofTnrtHl  for  tkia  curiosity. 

Ob  one  ocnwioa  the  Bank  nf  England  had  presented  to  it 
T^  tMtn.ut   a  ?iarrT  l>.ill  i.f  pntter. 

had    \HH'n  given  bv  a  prominent 

i.ir  -i'-k.  i    4/.    |.<Mlii?-|lt  of   ■   bill. 

jvaaf  waaum  had  plac<'<i  it  in  the  pocket  of  her  dre^d 

Jjr  forjpri.  it  till  the  nihiv  ilre->M  niadc  its  return  from 

liy. 

WjMliiB|t.  #ta '  'id  Hot  improved  the  bnnk- 

»•  Mppemrmth'  '>f  pup<T  wan  eanfuUy  un- 

hi.  there  w«'  :  lo  4«t'i*  *'''«'  it    luid  been  ft  bank-note. 

""■'    »"f'"'"f    I..     .„ion. 

jiftid  twice  for  one 
.       -•■    iiii*  wnv  £30.000. 
'\trtfn^  ,le«imug  of  pim-hau- 
""■"  '   ■;««.A.,#^   ''V^U*  nol<^  for  tlie  nm-.iint 
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piei-e,  whfi'tij  iiimu'diatfly  on  doiijj^  so,  ]\v  was  called  from  llio 
room, 

A  few  iiiuuu'iit:!  kUfr  he  came  into  Die  roi>m  again,  but  alas! 
the  iHite  litul  iiiy^Lt'riouslj  disappeareil.  To  tlie  director's  miml 
thiTt'  sci'ini'd  little  JmiLt  that  the  valuable  pjet-e  of  puper  liaJ 
fallen  iiitu  the  lire.  Hobbery  was  out  of  thi3  question,  for  no  out' 
litid  t'litered  tliL'  room. 

His  colk'figues  at  tlie  bank,  believing-  tbis  story,  gave  bim  a 
Beconil  note  on  tlie  imderstanding  that  tlie  lirst,  if  found,  shoul  1 
Iw  returned. 

Thirty  years  jifterward,  wlien  the  tlirector  had  been  dead  a 
eontsidcmlde  time,  a  stranger  presented  the  mist^ing  note. 

Being  ])ayablc>  to  Warer,  the  liank  eoutU!  not  avoid  their 
ohligiition,  and  tliey  bad  to  be  the  losers  of  the  sum.  It  v»"hs 
learned  aftiTHurd  that  a  builder  bad  bought  the  banker's  houfe, 
and  in  the  enurK'  of  tiie  demolition  had  discovered  the  note 
bidden   in  a  i'n-vi('e  of  the  chimney. 

HuAv  a  bank-note  once  Faved  a  man's  life  is  a,  most  romaiitle 
j^tory. 

Tn  the  ordinnry  course  of  biisiness  many  years  ago  a  Bank 
of  I'^iiLdsiFid  nntf — ntivv  in  po'^f^ession  of  n  famous  eolleetor— 
v,ai  i>iiii.l  inlo  a  Livcrrioul  merebant's  office. 
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M\f,  iioti>  «)l'  iIju  ll.iiik  of  Englauil, 

p  r  lu!<t  <»r  ilf^trmcd,  aiuountiug  to 

odd,  'J.  uf  uliicii  wad  cli-iir  profit  to  tlie 

:,      iWi-viT,  it  is  }».>asible  to  recover  the 

from  the  bank  in  full.     Notice  has  to  be 

^^Vt  tilt  not(?  suppnsi-il  to  he  lo!-t  or  etoleii,  to- 

f  «itJk  i*^  aa<l  a  full  iiarnitivc  us  to  how  the  \oha 

ilicn  "  stoppt'ij  " — timt   is,  if  the  docu- 
i   for  (mymeiit  the  person  "stopping" 
II  ami  to  whom  it  is  ]>ai(l.     If  preseuted 
[It'll  '■)  hy  any  Huspiiious  looking^  piTsoii 
I.  one  of  tiio  detectives  ttUuys  in 
.....   .    uiil  Ih.'  railed  to  question  the  person 

Ihe  nottf  came  into  \n^  or  her  pos.se.ssion.    It 

■  '   ■  iliat  **  sloppe<J  pnynienl  "  of  a  hank-noto 

•  ■■'  MTs  many  ])fople.    It  simply  means 

'   '  arefully   ke<'jw  a  lookout   for  the 

'I."  mill,  tlioii^h  it  etuinot  refuse 

M    its    lieing    presenteil,    a 

the  |>erson  who  htopjwd 

id  tbe  hmnk  vuuUi  gi>r  ail  the  assistnnec  in  its  ]K>wer  to 
Iv  th»  Imvr  to  r>'<<<^>'r  ti..*  amount. 

of  •  '*  having  ho<>n,  $ay,  burnt  by  mi»- 

-■-Til»cr  i-  MJM" u  and  notiee  sent  to  the  Hank  of 

{Nir  thp  unvoUMl.  «fter  an  interval  of  five  year* 

'        iif  ileHlrucliun,  should  no  one 

iient  in   the  nieiin  lime.     Tin' 

iita^M  a  ^  uu  a  guarantee  being  given  liy  a 

bouw  lial  It  kIuiII  he  reiuiid  in  the  event 

t  tumiuK  up  and  being  again  tendered  fur  piiy- 

'    >•  all  an  UDU*ttal  cireumi-tance  for  a  mutilated 

fur  oaynient,  burnt,  prhaps,  half  through, 

I    i.uruiD(t  on   the   fringes.      Nor   is   the  dninage 

t«l.     TIm'   nii-n    who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 

'  -note  are  not  nlwaysi,  m  some 

ii/»d   liuiaties  of  Hficiety,     'I'he 

ijiWu  llittii  uted  by  workmen  or 

rithuut   !•  ,   that   they  hiivr-   in- 

•ir  piiM-w  with  Iheni  fnini  men'  braggadocio. 

■•■»:  of.     The  lUitk  of  England  hau  its  own 

inn  vkW,  |oi»  feet  deep.  give«  a  KU|)ply 

ij  ;;.ii;mii«  an  hour.    Aft  a  ilin'et  fomsefpienee  of 

wlor  ill  Ijiiitdiiti.  the  Imiik  authoriti<'«  in  IIMO 

'   Well.     'I'hix  renders  the  bank 

,    »if  wnltT.     (hit'  iiirinn*  u*c 

ur  iM  put  tm  uvi  gviwnlly  kuowu  :  the  Uu\\ioi\ 
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department  in  uiglilly  siiLuicrgod  in  several  feet  of  water  by 
action  of  niiuhiMery.     The  same  inacliinery  is  so  adjusted  tl 
if  a  dislioiK'st  olliccr  iliiriiig  the  day  or  iiiglit  slioiild  take  ei 
one  from  a  pile  of   IdOO  soverfigti>i,   llic  wliole  pile  would 
slaiitly  sink  and  a  iiool  of  water  would  take  its  plaee. 

I'hilip    Hone,    a   well-known    ^iew    York    nien-hnnt,    ii 
lecture  delivered  in  1885  before  the  Mercantde  I.ilrary  of 
city,  recalled  the  banking  {ondilions  of  his  boyhood,   iia 
century  previous: 

"There  was  but  one  bank  in  llie  cily,  the  Bank  of  New  YoT 
in  Peurl  Street,  then   lliiiiuver  S(niare,  of  which   ifr.  William 
Setun  was  cashier  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilkes  was  the  lirst  teller. 
Those  were  the  ble.S3ied  days  of  i^pfcie  currency;  ajul  if  you 
indulge  me,  and  laujj;li  with  me  instead  of  frowning  at  ml 
will  describe  how  jilensanlly  it  wdrkwl.     The  few  Jiotes  v\ 
were  given  out  by  the  nicn'liant.s  and  shojtkeepers   (and 
sequel  will  show  bow  few  they  \t\\\M  liavo  been)  were  oulleci 
of  course,  tliruugli  the  bank.     Jlicliael  Hoyle,  the  runner  (I 
deliglilfidly  do  hi*  joclind  laugh  and  pli'a>nnt  countenance 
up  with   the   rwol  led  ions  of  my  early  years!),  called,   »o\t 
days  before  the  time,  with  a  notice  tliiit  the  note  would  be 
on  such  a  day.  and  payment  expected  three  days  tliereafter. 

"  When  the  day  arrived,  t)ie  eamo  person  called  again  wil 
canvas  bag,  coimted  the  money  in  lialf-«lollar.s,  (|uarters, 
eixpences  (those  aboniinnlde  disturbers  of  the  peace,  bank-nc 
were  scarcely  known  in  tliose  day.-),  carried  it  to  the  bank, 
then  salli<'d  out  to  anotlu'r  debtor;  and  so  all  the  notes 
collected  i  i  Ibis  great  commercial  city,  and  in  such  a  circum* 
ecribed  circle  did  its  ojieratioris  revolve.  Well  do  I  rcmemlier 
Michael  Boyle,  nimiing  around  fr<»m  I'earl  Street  to  Maiden 
Ivflne,  Broadway,  and  William  Street  (the  business  limits  of 
which  district,  happily  for  him,  did  not  extend  north  of  th» 
present  Fulton  Street),  panting  under  the  load  of  a  bag  of 
silver,  a  port  of  locomotive  sub-treasurer,  or  the  embodiment 
of  a  specie  circular." 

Banyan,  or  fig-tree  of  India  (Firus  Indica),  the  most 
nstounding  piece  of  vegetation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  So  ajn 
Lassen. 

"  l-'rom  one  single  root,"  be  continues,  "it  produces  a  Tort 
green  temide  of  many  halls,  with  cool  shady  bowers  iraperriou* 
to  the  light,  and  set'ms  created  expressly  and  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  shelterless  primeval  humanity  with 
nadv-made  dwellings.  For  neither  is  its  wood  of  much  n.w. 
aor  are  its  fruits  eatalde  for  man.  and.  if  it  inspires  the  T' 

their  neighbors  witli  a  protonnd  veneratioa,  it_  16  0^^         .  ■ 

'frpHssing  marvel  of  its  weU-mgV  ^ 
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indestructible  duratioo  and  everlasting  sel  f- renewal ;  to  which 
traits  the  mysterious  gloom  of  its  galleries  and  avenues  adds 
not  a  little,  yielding  a  most  grateful  retreat  from  the  torrid 
summer  heat.  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  a  moderate  height 
fron.  the  ground,  branches  out  into  several  stout  limbs,  which 
stretch  from  it  horizontally;  from  these,  slender  shoots — the 
po-called  '  air-roots ' — grow  downward  until  they  reach  the 
^rround,  where  they  take  root,  whereupon  they  increase  in  thick- 
ness and  become  strong  supports  for  tht  mother-limb.  The 
rentral  trunk  repeats  the  branching  out  process  at  a  greater 
height,  and  the  second  circle  of  limbs  in  its  turn  sends  down 
a  number  of  air-roots,  which  form  an  outer  circle  of  props  or 
pillars.  As  the  central  trunk  increases  in  height,  it  goes  on 
producing  tier  upon  tier  of  horizontal  limbs,  and  these  add  row 
after  row  to  the  outer  circle  of  pillars,  not  indeed  with  perfect 
regularity,  but  so  as  to  form  a  grove  of  leafy  halls  and  verdant 
^lleries,  multiplying  ad  infinitum.  For  this  evolution  is  carried 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  highest  tier  of  horizontal  limbs  is  said 
to  grow  sometimes  at  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  structure  is  crowned  with  the  dome 
of  verdure  in  which  the  central  trunk  finally  culminates.  The 
leaves,  which  grow  very  close  together,  are  five  inches  long  by 
three  and  a  half  broad,  and  their  fine  green  color  pleasantly 
contrasts  with  the  small  red  figs,  which,  however,  are  not  eaten 
ly  men."' 

To  complete  this  picture  of  the  banyan  it  is  necessary  to 
conceive  of  the  animal  life  that  abounds  in  its  branches  and 
the  hiiman  interest  supplied  by  the  crowds  which  generally 
encompass  it.  Its  bright  scarlet  twigs  afford  room  for  flights 
jf  paroquets,  green  pigeons,  doves,  and  numerous  other  brightly- 
phiniaged  birds,  whose  screaming  and  chattering  and  endless 
flitting  motion  amongst  the  higher  branches,  give  one  the  idea 
if  a  vast  aviary.  Squirrels  are  seen  frisking  about  on  every 
)ranch,  chasing  one  another  up  and  down  the  most  dangerous- 
KMiking  and  polisiicd  stems,  some  of  which  arc  sixty  feet  in 
icight.  Active  monkeys  are  seen  sitting  upon  the  highest 
(ranch,  eating  the  figs  and  young  leaves,  or  chasing  one  another 
From  branch  to  branch,  clearing  enormous  distances  by  the  most 
incredible  leaps;  the  old  gray  patriarchs  and  sober  dame 
monkeys  looking  on  at  the  gambols  of  the  younger  ones  with 
1  gravity  quite  edifying. 

In   the  sunbeams  that  struggle  through  the  heavy  foliage 
may  be  seen  swarms  of  bright-colored  flies,  insects,  and  mos- 
r|uitoes.  fluttering  out  their  short  lives,  or  an  occasional  shade- 
loving  butter-fly  peculiar  to  the  heaviest  jungle. 
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Whilst  this  (Irnina  is  being  enacted  up  in  the  branchop, 
road  an<i  fliailc  benpadi  urc  ^warniing  with  troojis  of  child 
at  piny  or  rliasiiig  the  monkeys;  village  niuidtTit!  in  Indian 
balancing  their  water-pots  on   their  heads,  are  seen   return; 
from  the  neighboring  well ;  heavily-laden  elephants;  ^wift  ri 
with  their  gaily  caparisoned  horws;  and   weary  foot-travel 
are  all  seen  reposing  under  the  shade  of  this  beautiful   ti 
whilst  in  the  distance  lierds  of  biiffal«)cs  or  humped  cattle  b 
on  the  grass  that  has  been  blanched  for  want  of  sunshine. 

In  all  the  older  steins  of  the  tree  abound  owls,  venoi 
snakes,  scorpions,  and  lizards;  and  near  these  steins  no  one 
dreams  of  reposing. 

These  trees  grow  singly  and  not  in  forests, — indeed 
banyan-tree  is  in  itself  a  forest,  or  at  least  a  good-sized  gr( 
Many  have  been  accuraUdy  measured,  and  several  ha\e  attaii 
historical  importance.  Thus,  the  central  trunk  of  one  hand 
banyan-tree  near  Madras  was  found  to  l)c  28  feet  in  diamei 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  first  circle  of  W  secondary  trunks, 
about  11  feet  in  diameter  and  from  30  to  50  feet  high,  and  a| 
that  by  almost  innumLTable  tertiary  and  <|uaternan»'  growtha] 
decreasing  hulk.  The  largest  known  tree,  situated  on  an  isli 
in  the  Xerbudda,  has  over  1300  big  trunks  and  30u0  small  oi 
Annies  of  0000  or  7000  nieii  have  frcipiently  been  eneam[K>d  fn 
its  bowers,  Frutn  afar  it  jiresotted  the  asi)ect  of  a  solitary 
green  hillnck.  A  violent  liurrieane  shattered  it  in  1783,  and 
since  then  the  river  has  been  continually  carrying  off  porti 
of  the  tree  or  of  its  domain,  so  that  now  it  is  reduced 
skeleton  of  its  former  glory. 

Barber,  Barber's  Pole.    The  barber's  is  a  venerable  as 
85  a  valuable  art.     The  prophet  Kzekiel  refers  to  him :    **  Ti 
thou  a  barber's  nizor,  and  make  it  pass  upon  thine  head 
upon  thy  beard." 

He  was  a  notable  institution  in  ancient  Athens,  his 
being  much  frcipiented  by  statesmen,  ymets,  and  idiilo.<oph( 
who  came  thither  to  have  their  hair  cut  or  their  beards  trim 
or  curlwl  and  scented  with  costly  es.sences,  and,  incidentally,  to 
discuss  the  news  of  the  day.  Shaving  was  little  known  until 
the  time  of  the  Macedoniiin  contiiiest.  Plutarch  explains  that 
Philip  caused  his  warriors  to  i>e  shaved,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  siezod  by  the  bi^ards  in  battle.  Varrn  tells  U:=  that 
barbers  were  unknown  in  Home  until  Ticinius  Mena  brought 
them  thither  from  Sicily.  Then  they  were  so  highly  prized  that 
the  first  barWr  of  Rome  had  a  statue  erected  to  his  memoi 
after  death. 

In   the   early   middle  ages  barbers   flourished    mijrhti 
and  encroached  upoi 
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mi  wiijrrij.  A  lung  strife,  whose  settleraent.  required  .the 
otofercori*  of  kings  and  couriciU.  followed  between  bartxTs 
•ai  tbf  «--T^ii-  ^-iif-'-v.n-dentisls.  Nevt-rtlieless,  until  the  time 
d  tk»  ;  II  the  Imrber-eurgcons  continued  to  ex- 

xh»'    ,  nu   11k*   lancet   and    drawing   teeth, 

t^  11*  wen?  prohihitod   from  "barbery 

r*nn«~^   fh^  modern  barlier's  ]>ole.   the  parti-colored 
vhidi  "!^    rrmindoil    the    public    that    the 

nf  .  which  it  was  plawHl  could  "  hrvalhe 

«  wn      a*  «rll  M  hr  muld  mow  a  iH-urd. 

k_  f...   .i.im?    rn.l.,.ri.   imiiiti'd  around  the  pole   represent 

,  one  twisted  annind   the  arm 

Qircaiii^.  .niKi  iiii-  luiici  i[?fd  to  bind  it  afterward.     Orig- 

_  ^Ikb  not  in  iiM*.  thr  p)l(*,  with  a  l)iitida<,'e  wound  ainnit 

fhsl  boUi  •■-ri'ther  when  ne-eded,  was  hnntr  out 

ioor  «^  «  r,  for  convt-nienrc,  instead  of  hang- 

tbr  '.  auuther  one  wa8  painted  in  imitation 

«f  it  wx!  c  iHMit  pbuc  without.     The  |Mjle  was  also 

!*yn»bol8  of  tiio  otlier  branch   of  liis   pro- 

.„_.    ..  j»  now  but  n  pilt  knob,  was  originally  the 

kMui  wUh  ■  MMui-cireular  gap  in  one  iiide,  wliieh  was 
hoat  ■  manV  throat  while  hi.s  face  was  lathered,  «o  as 
him  rlotht>«  from  being  soiled 


It 


Hi*  Mfe  w. 

BImIi  rati' 


IH4   m^ - 

WW    Akavwl. 

TW   t«Hipr"«    if 


ti!*  of  which  the  invincible  knight, 

■  r  barber,  who  had  put  it  over  his 

!ii»  niin. — iMidcr  tlip  hiolief  that 

1-  helmet  of  Maiidtrino. 

IT,  ITl'*.  Lord  'I'hurlowe,  in  his  &pe<-'ch 

IT  reading  of  the  Surgeonts'  Incorpora- 

■    nf  I'eers,  xtatiHl.  "  that   by  a  statute 

^  and  Mirgeons  wen-  each  to  use  a  pole. 

'   their?  blue  and  white  striped,  with  no 

•on;*',  which   was  the  same  in 

ivp  n  galley-pot  and  a  rc<l  rag, 

r  imiun*  «f  their  rcwntion."     Thie  de- 

id   bv   t7av.   in   bib   fable  of  "A   Goat 


r  hntinf  hiinir. 

"    oifliT    •triinc: 

'•  'W    ntrMx). 
>Nf  Mi)0«t. 

..'.    I \|)laiii, 

•im)    brpatliitl 


ilrvw    trrtli, 


idlf  Hn^^nnj^  ol   the  h^ 
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waitjn>,f  for  a  pi  air  in  his  cliuir.  Ht'iicc  there  was  fastoiieil 
L(>!is|)iciiously  tu  tliL'  wall  a  '■  tablt  of  furfeits  '"  adapted  tu 
eviTv  olfuncy  uf  tliia  kind;  but  this  was  done  more  itl  niockcry 
tlifin  cnnif^t.  as  tlif  rules  wore  (if  a  facetioua  nature,  and,  in 
niiv  ca^n,  till.'  liiiiliiT  had  no  authority  of  himself  to  enforce  the 
pcualties.     >Shakii>:j>f.'art'  speaks  of — 

Tile  fltron^  stattilPs 

Stjind   likt'   tlic    foi'feits    in  a  Imrb^r'a   shop, 

Ab   niufh    Lti    monk   a*   mark, 

OtluT  El!3:al>t'tlmn  draiimtists  afford  ua  many  curious 
glimpses  iiitu  tlit>  tiitcrjor  of  a  barlier-slio]). 

Ben  Joliiisoti  «ivs.  "  I  oau  coniitare  him  to  nothing  uiort^ 
Imppily  tlian  a  liiirliers  virginals,  for  every  man  may  play  upon 
him."  Til  is  is  an  allusion  to  the  lute,  cither,  and  virginals, 
whicli  at  one  tiiiif.  for  the  aiimsement  of  waiting  {"ustomen-, 
forifti^d  a  jiart  of  the  n*'ii'ssary  furniture  of  a  barber-shop,  no\r 
((uptTsi'lU'll  by  the  fianjo  or  a  newspaper.  If  not  engaged  hini- 
!;<'lf  in  "  triiridiing '"  a  oustoiiior,  the  tiarWr  passed  Iiis  time  in 
lift'-dflijilitintf  niiisit' ;  "  for  you  know,"  says  Tom  Brown,  "  thai 
a  rithiT  is  as  nnliirat  tn  a  barber  as  milk  to  a  calf  or  dancint' 
Itears  to  a  bii;riiipo,"  Thi.'y  had  furious  customers  sometime^, 
Vnssin^  vvriles  tluK  he  vvnrild  ahvavs  have  his  hair  eombed  in  ;i 
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■  If  liini  .iiiii  ilui»  I'll  provr  il ;  liep  has  a  rpn-sonalilo 
ii;;uo.  and  a  toii^riiv  livtu'ii-n  I  wo 
■  ■'it  liin   wit,  anil  'tis  a   ennpping 


\t.inl.itfn   StrtHH,  liondnn.  not  far  from  St.  Giles  Street, 
IJarlxT-Surg^-onK    Unit,  estct'iiied  one  of  the 
.M     iiii^o  .ltiit«4.      llere  ii  finf  picture  by   Holliein 
armU-*    Uh?   l>e>*low«l   i»f  tlieir  chiirter  by   Henry    VIII. 
to  all   ' 


(fwn^ 


at  Xhr   Uai. 


•r  tjy   llenry    \  lil. 

tT  uiiij»»*ty.  isi  surri)nn<Iei1  liy  seventeen  of 

•uliom   jij)|Mars   I)r.   Rutts,  wiiom   Sliake- 

j.lay  of  "  llenry  VI II." 

itipiiny   of    Bijrl»ers,"   so   tlie   piiilil    i!» 

><1  jn  I.JOS.     Hichari]  le  IJurljour,  as 

.M  given  snjKTvisiion  "over  tlie  wliolt* 

tntle    in    I^mtkin."     Once  a  inuntii   he   had   to  go   the 

aad    n '   ■'       -iny   Imrbers   whom    he   found   iictini;  di»- 

Ut  or  •  "n  other  trades  li*8  reputalde  than  tlieir 

t    Tb*  nuiiiir  ul  a  i-ity  eomimny  not  only  had  (his  ]»ovver 

«prr^'»toO  over  th«*  nicnilKT«  of  his  trade  or  professinn.  hnt 

MeccMfulW    prerrntrd   unauthori:«-d    folk    from   performing 

■twieiiww 

tt  H  difli  e  any  pnrtienlnr  dale  when  tlie  different 

tifvnectiil.  eavi'  in  the  vaguest  way.  with 
|»tnidr>  '"V  Iv^ar.     But  there  is  no  donht  that, 

j«r«n>.ii    r'-i»"i  time^.  thi«  ennneetion  was  ehme.     As 
•»  1799  irvrral  Iiorlx'ns  were  proxivi  led  and  fined  for  ex- 
th*  trade  in  the  eitv  without  l>eing  meinhera  of  the 


"    died  to  explain   the  nature  of  the 

;iiul   also   its   severity.      In    lfi47   we 

I'iiny  that  Mr.  Heydon  complained 

CO  here  prewnt  in  Court  fr)r  his 

•  wardx  him  and  frequent  ah?enec9 

..>   i.ii.  and  in  late  honrs  at  nifihl.    The 

ill  r«iurt  to  anKwer  to  the  game  <lid  rudely 

'    '  iivi"  liini-' "  .ird.<  his  said  Master 

saucy    I  and  hehnvior  using' 

■    that   lie    uill    not   serve   his    Mn:?ter 

This  Court  did  thcn'foro  rauw*  the 

•f  Ibr  jsid  ■pprvittice    (being  uudecently  long)    to  be 

:    the  companr  expended   eleven   BhilUngs 

'•■•rkarani   to  make  eootc  for  eornvtion 

t.  fnniiliarlv  ealled  "  bnlljoffgar."  was 

'    '  'dv  har's'r  appointed 

;'  (Jitf  criminal  trom 
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rccogiii!!iii^'    liis   oxcmtiniu'r.    who    woiilil    othi-rwisi?   luivc    l> 
waylaid  in  MoiikHi'll  .Slrtn;t  by  tlio  ajipreiitices  in  a  body 
!-()unilly  fliubbwl  in  rt>turn. 

There  pi-oms  to  bo  some  authority  for  the  statement  that 
last  man  in   Ij«)ii(li>n  who  praitistvl  the  twin  tratle  of  barl 
piirgery  was  one  Midilleitjtch,  wlio  rlied  in  fireat  Suffolk  Str 
in  182(5. 

TI>o  Simnil,  in   the  voIiinK*  for  1!>0{),  gives  the  follov 
awount  of  a  London  burbi'r  then  at  tlie  huiglit  of  his  fame:J 

The  qHick-'liavinj;  clianipion  of  England  ami  possibly  of 
■world,  i.s  Holwrt  lliirilie,  i>f  Slii'|jlifrJ's  Bush.  Mr.  Uardic's  record 
shaving  live  uicn  in  oiii;  ininiiU*  iind  l.'i  •jvcondK  Htood  fur  some  yc 
but  not  lun;;  a<;o  tlie  i.'hani]iioD  uf  tlie  niair  ttiou^ht  hv  would  try 
new  and  better  time,  so  bo  intiniigpil  to  shave  six  men  in  one  minute 
(iiid  211  secundd.  Mr.  llardie,  )i  liltle  time  back,  issued  a  challenge  to 
the  wori<l  for  £"iOO.  and  tliis  money  can  Ik;  won  by  anybody  who  will 
take  up  the  ruiluelH  at  either  <iuick  or  l)lindfold  aliaving,  and  is  able 
to  beat  the  existing  fhiinipion's*   tinirs. 

Mr.  Hardie  ean  sha^e  one  ninii.  no  matter  how  liiirsli  his  Iteiinl. 
In  12  Heeonds,  or  he  will  allow  liimself  to  be  blindfolded  iiiid  then 
make  a  clean  job  of  it  in  27  seconds.  BcRides  these  times,  which  an' 
ai'ooniplished  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  razor,  Mr.  llardie  will  pivc 
any  man  a  perfectly  i?Hti>> factory  shave  with  the  aid  of  a  carving- 
knife   in  45  i^econds.  and  with  a  pen-knife   in  28  aecondit. 

Base-ball.  The  national  game  of  the  United  States,  though 
American  in  its  ramilications,  has  its  roots  in  the  Old  World. 
In  1748  a  game  called  base-ball  was  played  by  the  family  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  re- 
seinbJance  between  this  and  the  Ameriean  game  exte'ndn  beyond 
the  name.  But  the  point  cannot  lie  determined  from  any  extant 
records. 

The  origin  of  liase-ball  may  be  trai-ed  back  without  dilliouUy 
to  the  club-ball  uf  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Strutt's  '*  S|Mjrt8 
and  Pastimes''  (London,  1801)  is  a  rude  engraving  of  two 
men  engaged  in  this  or  some  aiuilogons  pastime.  One  is 
livcring  a  ball  to  the  other,  who  stands  with  the  defirecati 
aspect  80  fajniliar  in  lucdiieval  figures,  ready  to  receive  it  wt^ 
a  rude  kind  of  club.  In  this  delivery  of  a  ball  and  its  reception 
with  a  bat,  the  germ  both  of  base-ball  and  of  cricket  is  readily 
recognized.  It  is  curious  that  the  attitude  of  these  two  figun?# 
is  more  nearly  approached  in  base-ball  than  in  cricket.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  cricket  was  an  independent  offsln 
while  base-ball  is  the  brilliant  Amcricanizatinn  of  another 
shoot  known  both  hero  and  in  England  as  "  rounders." 

The   method  of  obtaining   runs   is   much    tlm   same  as 
rounders.    The  rough  humor  that  put  a  mnii  out  by  hitting  h 
with  the  bflli  aa  he  ran  fmm  hafift  tn  hfltw  haa  riififlpnen  red 
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instead  the  ball  is  thrown  to  a  baseman  who  in  the  earlier 
American  game  had  to  touch  the  player  in  order  to  put  him 
out.  Now  in  certain  cases  a  player  is  forced  out  if  the  baseman 
catch  the  ball  and  touch  the  base  before  the  runner  reaches  it. 
The  American  bat  is  a  development  of  the  stump  or  stick  em- 
ployed at  rounders  by  English  schoolboys,  and  may  be  said  to 
come  between  it  and  the  cricket  bat. 

Though  base-ball  sprang  from  rounders,  it  has  in  the  past 
half-century  developed  into  a  great  deal  more.  Ever  since  pro- 
fessional base-ball  came  in  vogue  in  America,  the  rules  have 
been  elaborated.  Each  season's  experience  has  shown  weak 
spots  in  the  permissible  methods  of  play,  and  these  have  been 
strengthened  by  new  rules. 

The  official  birth  of  base-ball  dates  from  September,  1845, 
when  the  Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York  was  organized  and 
promulgated  a  code  of  rules  which  forms  the  crude  basis  for  the 
present  highly  developed  game. 

The  first  match  game  ever  played — between  rival  nines,  both 
selected  from  the  Knickerbocker  Club — took  place  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  on  June  19,  1846.  At  the  end  of  four  innings,  the  lead- 
ing nine  had  made  the  requisite  twenty-one  runs  and  were 
declared  winners. 

Other  clubs  were  founded  in  New  York.  Still  others  sprang 
up  elsewhere.  The  pioneer  New  England  club,  the  Olympic, 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1854.  The  Elmtree  followed  in  1855. 
The  first  match  game  of  base-ball  ever  played  in  New  England 
dates  from  the  latter  year.  It  was  fought  out  on  the  Boston 
Common  between  these  two  clubs. 

By  1857  base-ball  had  reached  the  West.  There  were  some 
differences  in  the  game  as  played  in  New  England  and  in  New 
York.  It  was  seen  that,  in  order  to  give  consistency  and 
solidity  to  the  game,  some  general  governing  body  was  necessary. 
\  tentative  effort  was  made  in  Now  York  in  1857,  when  a 
convention  of  players  was  held  and  rules  for  the  season  were 
drawn  up.  Not  until  next  year,  however,  did  the  National 
.Association  of  Base-ball  Players  come  into  existence.  On 
March  9,  1859,  it  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Cooper 
Institute. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting,  held  March  1,  1860,  many 
important  revisions  of  the  code  were  effected.  The  diamond 
supplanted  the  square  on  which  the  game  had  hitherto  bc^n 
plaved ;  canvas  bags  supplanted  stakes,  a  pitched  ball  took  the 
place  of  the  thrown  ball :  nine  innings,  and  not  a  certain  number 
of  runs,  constituted  a  game;  three  men,  and  not  one  man,  put 
out  the  side;  nine  players  constituted  a  side;  the  base  runner 
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could  not  be  put  out  by  a  thrown  ball.  As  to-daj',  the  base 
niuner  foukl  nut  run  three  fet  out  of  the  line  oi'  base;  he 
could  not  score  from  third  after  two  men  were  out,  if  the  batter 
had  not  readied  first  base  safely;  in  case  of  rain,  at  least  five 
innings  constituted  a  game,  and  the  ilistances  between  bases 
were  ninety  feet. 

At  this  time,  however,  a  catch  of  a  fair  bound  or  a  foul 
bound  disposed  of  the  batsman. 

The  Association  then  mimbered  sixty  clubs,  of  which  twenty- 
three  belonged  in  New  York  City,  tiud  sixteeu  to  Brooklyn. 
Boston,  Albany,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Newark,  Newburgb,  Jersey 
City,  PoughlcL-epsie,  Washington,  New  Haven,  and  Troy  were 
alMO  represented. 

In  the  eonventiou  of  18ri4  the  ''fly-game" — the  miitkm 
ruin  tliat  ii  ball  must  be  caught  on  the  fly  and  not  on  the  bound 
— was  finally  atJofjtetl,  after  having  been  voted  down  at  several 
previous  conventions. 

During  the  seasson  of  18(i?  the  National  Club  of  Wasiiington 
— composed  of  government  clerks — made  a  famous  tflur,  the 
most  esteusive  on  record  lip  to  that  time.  Ijeaving  Washinjr- 
(<ni  on  Julv  11,  it  won  it.-^  first  game  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
it  defeated*  the  Capitol  Clnh  liy  90  to  10.  At  Cincinnati  it 
defeated    Harry   Wri^dit's   Ked -stockings  by   53   to   10.      Other 
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llo    •^  W**    Willir '*    K»H'I(?r.    in    ii    intiUli    j)la\ed    at 

in  tlie  mriv  iiiiivti<?«,  (K'tweeii  the  ItaltinioiVi;  and  the 

Krrlpr  wtt  rigltl  lldilvr   for  the  home  iliih.     Uiglit 

mnti  tlicD  WAS  a  tprror  to  visit in;^'  plnyeri^,  and  a  dii^ 

to  tbr  vi»iU"d.     It  ntn  down  a  toiikIi  and  WTotly 

lMlrkf«l   bv  a   fence   which   e^i<)|HMi   iipwiird   nt   nn 

The  two  clubs  were  rn;:ji;;cd  in  ti  frantic 

inant.     IjiU*  in  tlic  ^iinic,  wi'.h  ninni-rs  on  Imi^i-s, 

'tJif  ll«i*toii».  drove  to  rijrht  field  a  lonji;  Hv  that  lookeil 

iin  winner  for  hU  dub.     Kfeler,  reulizing  tlint  tho 

br  out  of  n>Aoh  from  the  field  itself,  k-jiiad  nimhly 

«}«>pr  of  lh«*  f«MH-<>,  and,  mounting  iiigher  and  higher, 

for  aoii  i-aufiht  the  Itall  jnst  as  it  was  sailing  over  the 

ir  .  ''d  )iini  fnrlhcr  up  the  incline  and 

•»!•  -ivpf  the  otlirr  Fide  of  tin*  fence. 

I   ns  he  disjippcnrcd.      His  re- 

: tooted  with  MJiat  the  reporters, 

,nr«*  fi  tnctjipliorti,  culled  "n  mtisin;;  ovation." 

i«  Iiad  been  the  greatest  individual  feat  ever 

field.     In  IK95,  however,  Bill  I^aingc,  centre 

-  ■         --■'  •'iMi»lie<l  a  new  record  in  Wjislijufjton. 

tty    b«  <lf    from    fines,    nggrejjafing   $200. 

Ill  Anson.     Having  niis.scil  a  tniin 

ved  on  the  liall-ticld  only  jii^t   in 

In  till-   first  half  of  the  eleventh 

.  Koring  one  run.     Washington  in 

n  <vn  timt  hase  with  two  out,  when  "'  Kip" 

t   hitter,  cent  the  ball   flying  over  Tinge's 

! "  howled  the  Washington  fans.     Lango,  a 

--  "niU.  turned   his  bark   to  the  hall   and 

ird  the  centr«'-ficld  fcnt-e.    Tln-n,  as  the 

'  id.  he  reached  and  caught  it.  turned 

'  -t  the  fence,  broke  Ihrongb  it.  and 

igv,  never  having  let  go  of  the  hiill. 

fi    the    hciiclics,    starnped.    howled. 

'•  linifwd  in  home. 

_'.•.«!.  briefly. 

.  inon*  briefly. 

■n   ex|iert   authority,    writing   in   the 

June.   1010,  signalizes  as  the  grentwt 

•lioil  '      ^inuMix  tenth  inning  in  a  game 

iitinba».  '  n  the  h<ime  teiiin  and  tlie  St. 

till-    Irt-t    .1.1V    *>f    the    si-jfiori.      .St.    Louis   and 

«lui»«t  a  tie  for  the  cliam)iion!^hip,  the  situation 
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If  lii)tli  U'iiiii.s  \i>M  Df  bdlli  wnn,  St.  Luiiis  woiiM  rnptl 
the  pennant  for  the  fifth  consecutive  time,  an  iiii|i.irnliel| 
ri'C'onl.  .1  fortiori-  the  saiiu-  result  wniilil  follow  if  St.  IjOB 
won  and  Brooklyn  lost.  On  tho  other  han<l,  Brotiklyn  could 
only  become  champion  if  on  tlint  Inst  day  Brooklyn  won  and 
St.  fxtuis  lopt. 

In   the  early  staojes  of  tlie  St.   Louis-l.'olumhus  game,  the 
victory  of  tlic  Brooklyn*  (plnyiny  in  the  East)  was  nnnounc 
The  chniupioiiHliip,  therefore,  <le]>en(ic(l  on  the  Kucees.^  or  faill 
of  tho  St.   ljoiii.«<  <-liih.     Otic  ciin   iuiugine  the  excitement 
suspense  of  the  spcctatoi-s  at   I'oUiinhns  and  the  fans  all  o^ 
the  country   when   the   ninth    inning   left   the  two   antii<;oni 
dose-locked  in  a  tic.     St.  Louis  w^ori'd  one  run  in  her  lialfi 
the  tenth  inning.     More  eMitenient,  more  suspense.    Then  eai 
a  moment  of  nlniust   fruntic  unrest  with   two  men  out   ant 
rnnnor  on  second  l>aso.    "*  Big  Dave"  Orr  came  to  the  plate 
Colnnihus.     Three  halls  I     Two  strikes!     The  next  Imll   pitcj 
must  deride  the  greatest  event  of  the  lmsc>-hall  year.     It  whirled 
from  the  pitclier's  hand,  it  was  met  fair  and  sipiare  by  Oj 
bat,  it  sailed  hack  over  centre  field, — the  longest  hit,  some 
pvpr  made, — and  home  came  tlic  man   from  second  base 
hoTiie  came  Big  Dave. 

That  hit  decided   the  .\mcrican  Association   race,  kept  S 
Louis  from  breaking  all  records  as  a  pennant  winner,  and  made 
Dave  Orr's  name  immortal  if  l)ase-ball  retains  its  hold  to  eternity. 

An  immortality  less  pleasant  was  wnn  on  Se[)temltcr  83,  1908 
by  Fred  Merkle,  whftsc  failure  to  touch  second  base  at  a  critic 
moment  lo.st  the  pennant  for  New  York  in  the  League  race, 
was  the  last  lialf  of  the  ninth  inning.     The  score  was  a 
With  two  men  out,  with  McCormick  on  third  base  and  Merkle  I 
first,  Bridwell  hit  safely,  sending   in   the  winning  run  for 
'"  niants,"     Merkle,  of  course,  should  have  run  to  swond  hi 
and    touched   the   hag.     His   failure  to  do   so  was   noticed 
t'hicago'g  second   baseman.  Johnny   Evers,  who,  recovering  the 
ball,  tondu'd  the  bag  and  put  in  a  claim  that  Merkle  was  out 
and  hence  that  Mc('ormi<k's  run  could  not  be  conntwl.     Umpire 
O'Day  sustained  the  claim,  and  the  game  then  doped  in  a  tie,, 
it  had  to  he  called  on  account  of  darkness. 

On  appeal  the  board  of  dire<tr)rs  of  the  Xatiojial  League  xi" 
held  O'Dny's  decision.  As  it  happened,  the  oflicial  end  of  thtt 
ba.«c-ball  .season  on  October  7  found  New  York  and  Chic 
tied  for  the  championsliip.  The  tie  game  of  September  'i'A 
ac<-ordingty  played  off  on  Oitok-r  R.  and  was  won  hy  Chicago  m 
the  presence  of  the  largest  crowd  ever  gathered  on  the  diamond. 
Thus,  through  an  oversight  of  one  of  its  best  men.  New  Yj 
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ki  tW  pesaant  for  that  year,  and  cuiis4.H|ueritlv  lost  the  oppur- 
Mj  to  itn«f  up  agnii»Ai  the  Detroit^,  ol/amjiiuii^  of  the 
Jaroaa  l>eagiie,  m  tiic  world's  champiooship  ^crieg  for  the 
.oar  IMS. 

at   Night.     For  the  first  time  in  the  liistory  of 
hii-»»*-''i'M,   !«i)  liague  tfanijj  met  in  a  ni^^ht  game  at 
Ba|  on  .Iiily  h,   lit!  13.     The  cluhji  were  iht- 

QcMdBkp.  /Ca»ie?<viilv,  rif  the  Cecfriil  Leijgiie.    Tliey 

k«^  •rven   liimugB  by  electric  light,  (inind  Rapids  winning 
»y  t  amrf  of    1  '    •"    I**.     Aecitnling  lo  the  eurrent  newspaper 
th«  il  >on  was  nuirh  better  for  hatters  than  for 


w.  - 

thr 

to  ttkc  out*lieltJ- 


'  •    thirty  an-s  (in  the  jn^iTid  stand  and 

ten  8earch-li<il)t8  swept  the  siiy  and 

three  flv  halls  lut  to  the  out-field  were 


■evsp 
Wn  Ik  44rrtri> 


'  oailctl  this  the  first  ffame  of  l)a.*o- 

riufi  It  WHi»  only  the  first  game  playo<l 

■  m%.     To  Mt  them  right,  a  correspondent  wrote  to 

I  {MiMkitj  |tHn>n  in  the  last  few  dn}-s  to  the  Ao-called  first 

.•lurlric  liytit  i«  mmitii'i);.     Some  thirty  years  ajeo 

»"T*T  plnvei  by  olt-ctric  light  took  pliicc  at  .Straw- 

^MT    .'in»t««fcvl   lU'Rfh.   |{ii>l<iii   liHrlMtr.  U-turHii   iiincN  rt'pri*- 

1^  jimt  dty-to*tii»   Arm*  of   .Ionian,   Marsili   &   (  n.   and    U.   H. 


XfrtAmt, 
vMiMt  wrticr  la*  Uw  nu- 


plii>'c>l   uikKt   llie  aus]Mtv«  uf  ilic   New 

<°umpany  (or  n  piirxf  of  $.'10.    Tin-  f>iii»e 

a!iiiu«t   tlip  last   imimont  tin*  two  firm* 

n-K  tiikiti/i  pxrt,  x(t  il  iVHH  ptiiyfil  ituti  runa. 

"flifiit  In  tiir-Tition  any  nuinf"  of  playero, 

:      vf<l  in  thr««  i'8luljlinliiri<'ntH.  alllinti^'ti 

'   from  the  vnrioiis  jobbinjr  luiusp-<  in 

!.•  t Ill-re  wa»  a  line  suppiT  lurvetJ  to 

ic    liplit    fHjnipnnV,    Hiid    of    tlii«   IIip 

..,  ii  iiicmhrnnrc,  (or  ut  tli«'  tiiiirh  tnlketl- 

Tiic  Orru'iAL  Scobeb. 

Father  of.     In  '  "1  I'emctery.  Brooklyn, 

0VmAi  ■  tjM  inarh)<.  Aah  ■  ted  hv  a  huge  liase-bnil. 

'!•  tr  an*  r«rv»-<l  two  hni*e-lmll  hat.s  erossH  over  n 

'  )i,.  .i,.,.11   hroiizr  nanie-iiiate   faring  the  low 
l>  n»rriptioM  :    **  In  Menniriiini.  TTcnry 

rrt'ii.r   ■'!    n.i>^-!iall.      Bom   Ootoher.    1S?I.     Died 
Iffffl  fO«  IWM."    T1ii«  Itnnize  tnhlH  is  in  the  nhnpc  of  1)  ha^ie- 

I  ri'  of  Mk-  inscription  are  n  i|nill  and 

•f  the   fact   thnt   Ohadwick   wiis   tlie 

Ivn  DniUi  Eni]}r  fmni  thecarlv  daya 

'■nt  of  the   foiintiiin   pen.      His  sicr- 

mnch  Ix'loved  hv  basc-biall  enthnsiaRt^, 
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who  watched  daily  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurj  for  his 
it'(Hjrls  and  comments  upon  the  game.  The  marble  spliere  sur- 
mouuting  tlif?  niuiiument  &igniJie&  mure  tliaii  a  proaaic  base-ball ; 
it  is  a.  sphere  of  the  globe  symbolizing  the  world  in  which  ODce 
llvfd  and  muved  the  "  Father  of  Base-ball." 

Basilisk.  The  bai^iligk,  famuus  in  aoeient  and  mediaeval 
folklore,  was  a  fabulous  atiimal,  gifted  with  niarvelbus  powera 
of  destruction.  It  was  usually  represented  as  an  eight-limbed 
serpent  or  small  dragon,  eometimes  with  wings  and  gometimes 
without,  the  wings  being  variously  like  those  of  a  bat,  a  grass- 
hopper, or  a  butterfly.  Upon  its  head  was  a  circle  of  white 
spots  resembling  a  crown.  It  was  probably  froni  this  decoration 
that  it  derived  its  name  of  basitiscm,  or  little  king.  The  cocka- 
trice, a  species  of  basilisk,  possessed  in  addition  a  crest  or  comb 
like  ft  cock's.  Pliny  assures  us  the  ba^ili-^k  had  a  voice  so  terrible 
that  its  souod  struck  terror  to  all  other  serpents.  The  Bible 
( l'rov(*rl)s  xxiii.  'Vl,  etc.)  claisse.*;  it  with  the  lion,  !ier}>ent,  and 
dragon  as  amiing  the  most  formidable  of  creatures.  It  wag 
said  that  its  bite  was  poisonou?,  thnt  its  breath  was  suffocating, 
that  no  plant  (with  one  exception)  conld  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  its  lair,  that  its  dead  body,  suspended  in  a  temple, 
would  prevent  swallows  from  building  their  nests  there,  and 
spiders  from  weoving  their  wohs.  But  its  most  remarkable 
attribute  was  its  eve.  with  which  it  darted  death  at  everv  creature 
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A  dagger  or  pike  was  freijuently  airixetl  to  llio  end  of  the 
rmisket  when  the  soldiers  lind  exhaiieted  their  ammunition. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  bayonet  in  its  present 
shape  was  first  uinnu fact u red  in  Bayonne.  Tlie  method  of 
fastening  it  is  also  of  French  invention,  It  was  first  usetl  by 
llarshal  Oatenat,  in  l(J!i.'3.  at  the  battle  of  Marsaglia.  and  by 
means  of  it  tlie  shuighter  y>'&s  immense  and  tlie  rout  of  the 
allies  ('omjilete.  Jfarflial  Tallard,  at  the  battle  of  Spires,  in 
1703,  and  the  Duo  de  Vondonie,  in  ITDo,  at  Calimuta.  in  Italy. 
obtained  victories  by  its  means,  and  this  led  to  it^  adoption  by 
otiier  nations.  The  .Spaniards  were  unifonnly  defeated  by  the 
bayonet  alone  in  all  their  contests  with  the  French,  at  the  cloee 
of  the  canipaif^n  in  1794.  During  one  of  the  campaigns  in 
Flanders,  the  Kritish  army,  under  William  II,  was  thrown  into 
consternation  at  seeing  the  French  fire  upon  them  with  fixed 
bayo?iets,  but  they  rallied,  and  drove  ti>e  enemy  olf  the  field 
Bayonets  were  first  ii?ed  l»y  the  ]']nglisii  grenadiers  in  the  reigu 
of  James  II;  and  in  the  reign  of  ()iieen  Anne  two  horsQ 
grenadiers  rode  before  her  carriage  with  bayonets  fixed  by  two 
rings  to  the  muzzle  of  the  musket.  The  general  introduction  01 
this  weapon  supersetled  the  use  of  the  pike. 

In  IS.iG  .Sir  Charles  Napier  issued  a  |)amrihk't  in  ]>rai«'  o 
the  bayonet,  calling  it  the  queen  of  Aveajmns.  This  provoked  i 
lengthy  discussion  in  tlie  columns  of  the  London  Tiinr'/t.  \)t 
G.  T.  Outhrie.  on  eminent  army  snrginn,  protested  that  a  greai 
delusion  existed  in  England  regarding  the  eflicacy  of  thi 
bayonet:  "Opposing  regiments  formed  in  line  and  eharginj 
with  fixed  bayonets  never  meet  and  struggle  hand  to  hand  au« 
foot  to  foot :  and  this  for  the  best  possible  reason,  tiiat  one  sidi 
turns  round  and  runs  away  as  soon  as  the  other  comes  elosi 
enough  to  do  niisrttief.  The  battle  of  Maida  is  usually  referred  t< 
cs  a  renmrkalile  instance  of  a  liayotiet  figlit;  nevertiieless  the  .suf 
ferers,  whether  killed  or  woundeil,  English  or  French,  sufferc* 
from  bullets,  not  bayonets.  Wounds  frmn  bayonets  were  no 
less  rare  in  the  Peninsular  war.  It  may  be  that  all  those  wh 
were  bayoneted  were  killed,  yet  their  bodies  were  seldom  fountL' 

General  Sir  John  Scott  Lillie,  "as  an  old  soldier  wJx 
witnessed  the  greater  part  of  the  battles  and  sieecs  which  tool 
place  during  those  wars,"  agreed  wilh  Dr.  Guthrie,  sayiujf, 
"  I  never  witnessed  a  bayonet  wound  or  two  hcistile  lines  conM 
in  contact,  for  this  simple  rc-ason — that  one  |)arty  gave  way  OVW" 
come  liy  its  fear  of  this  weapon,  before  it  was  physically  VBD- 
qui.shed.  But,"  he  continued,  "  this  fact  does  not  by  any  mean 
tend  to  controvert  Sir  Charles  Napier's  reason  for  ehampioniniM-,,. 
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Ill 


rt  those  reasons.  WHien  the  jrreat  object 
If  enwny  show  his  back  as  fxpeditiously 
!  that  will  tend  the  most  effectually 
icnt  of  this  objfot  ought  to  be  regarded 
Sharpshooters  covering  the  front  of  a 
b»  Ksr  amu«^  themselves  us  the  enemy  approaehet^,  but  the 
•vrw  !  Ill   to  make  him  show  his  back  .sliovdd  he  cni- 

imiei  *  •'  --'."■'"it  or  brow  of  an  undulating  plain,  well 

of  march,  nnil  wait  patiently  nntil  ho 
•  f  the  top.  then  suddenly  appear  in  line, 
■.   into  hi;:  cT)lunm,  and  charge  through 

becomes  clear,  the  l)nck« 

riding  much  more  rapidly 
■  the  fear*  of  the  bayonet."    Theri"- 
11,  Sir   Charles   Napier  is   right    in 
4wfiwUii^  it  *  the  queen  of  wea|)ons.'  *' 

Beacon.  KtrW  in  tbe  history  of  navigation  certain  head- 
»mi*  cod  rrrfs  lirrame  known  as  |ieculinrly  diingeroiis  to  the 
^iMMi,  and  hainan  ingenuity  wa!<  »et  to  work  to  contrive 
•■UH  to  f^vff  notirr  of  the  proximity  of  the  peril.  In  the  day- 
^■r  DO  ▼aming  vae  deemed  necessary,  but  at  niglit.  and 
upf  \iJlv  whm  no  dtan*  were  vigibU-,  the  most  natural  desi<.<» 
■  i  :hX  in  («ueh  a  position  that  the  .seaman  could 

fci   jtiunI   in   time.      Beacon   fires   were  employed 

flMHf  all  aDri«nt  uatiooe.  The  beacon  light  wa»  used  liy  thv 
A^H^  a*  a  RKHin*  nf  promoting  the  tiafety  of  their  shipping 
«  tW  frett  inland  f«a  which  was  but  a  Itonuiii  lake,  and  on 
profliiDrri 


srv  a  • 

tfea». 

^tiwir 

^aa  tiKj  afceodrd. 

I«».  IB   IDT   hotnhi' 


*rfri^ 


lid  fnmi  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
'hid  th^  N  iropo.  Asia,  and  Africa  a  bonlirc  blazed 

r  n  '.he  year.     The  Uoinans  did  I'verylbing  in, 

\y   -  '    n«  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  other  writers,  I 

ai  tlkeMP  t  t   up  at  the  expenst-  of  the  imiierial! 

irT    ,,ft..'T.  .  ;    ;     iiie*!  ont  of  provincial  sources,  other* 

'v  Iht*  petty  kings  and  potentates,  the  duty 
"   ''V  tlieir  Roman  masters. 

>cre  dangerous  where  neither  mountain 
■'     phice    for  a    fire,   and    heni-e 
1  from  which  the  U-acon  mights 
{,  _lit.     A   tower  was  hiiilt  and  on  a 

was  prepared.     During  the  day  thi- 
ng It  WHS  n-vivetl.  the  wo'kI  In-iiig  pib  d 
the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  it 
<ih  if  be  fnrKook  his  post.    Mem  wa«  the 

A  r  Egrjit  •nd  ot  IJk-  ^V^»t  Iti«lic«,  Ihi* 
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vegetable  lias  been  cultivated  iu  Europe  from  time  iinmeniorial 
It  is  irnligeuou.<  to  .South  Aiiioriea.  Researches  made  iu  1S83 
among  thu  aiicieut  Peruvian  sepulchres  prove  that  the  hean  was 
cultivated  by  the  Iiieas  before  the  time  of  Columbus.  Thesti 
sepulchres  dale  buck  to  a  period  l)e;:inning  with  the  twelfth 
century  ami  ending  with  the  lifteeiith.  Within  them  was  found 
a  great  number  of  beans  of  no  less  than  fifty  species,  forty-niiM! 
of  them  being  peculiar  to  the  \Ve.«tern  llemiophere. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  benn  had  a  bad  name.  It 
begot  inscnmia  and  nightmare.  To  dream  of  it  boded  trouble.' 
Even  ghosts  fled  sliuJdoring  from  the  smell  of  beaiL-*.  The 
goddess  Ceres,  out  of  her  abundant  kindness,  refused  to  include 
it  in  her  gifts  to  man.  The  oracles  avoideil  it.  for  fear  of 
clouding  their  vision.  Hippocrates  too  condemned  it  because  it 
injured  the  sight,  and  Cicero  because  it  corrupted  the  blood  and 
inflamed  the  passions.  The  Roman  priests  would  not  even  nam* 
it,  as  a  thing  unholy. 

Pythagoras    held    that    certain    souls    after    death    becami 
beans.     Hence  his  own  death   was  expedited.     Being  pursued 
by  enemies  who  thirsted  for  his  blood  Wause  they  believed  him 
a   magician,   he  came  upon   a   bean-field.     Recognizing  in    th 
vines  only  fellow  souls,  he  would  not  trample  upon  thenr.  but 
waited  for  his  pursuers  to  conie  up  and  slay  him. 

•'Avoid  beans,  as  you  would  matricide,"  is  the  substance  ol 
a  cou|)le  of  fines  in  the  "  Golden  Verses ''  of  Pythagoras.  Thi 
cryptic  saying  (taken,  apparently,  in  conjunction  with  the  storjl 
of  tlie  philosopher's  death)  has  been  the  source  of  much  unnec<?»- 
gary  discussion  among  critics, — unnecessary  because  so  familijit 
an  author  a.s  Plutarch  has  glossed  them  in  so  familiar  a  inxik 
as  that  "  Of  the  Training  of  Children." 

"  Abstain  from  beans."  (|untes  Plutarch,  and  thus  proceedi 
to  explain,  "That  i.»,  keep  out  of  public  offices,  for  ancienttj 
the  choiee  of  the  officers  of  state  was  niailo  by  beans.'' 

By  a  curious  perversion  of  ingenuity,  De  Qtiincey  maQi 
Pythagoras'  saying  a  starting-point  for  certain  attacks  upoi 
Coleridge  as  a  plagiarist.  He  tells  the  story  himself  in  hi4 
"  Reniiiiiscences  of  the  Lake  Poets." 

He  had  long  been  an.xious  to  meet  C^oleridge.  In  1805  tu 
paid  a  visit  to  a  Mr.  i'oole,  a  neighbor  of  the  poet's,  hoping 
through  him  for  an  introduction.     At  dinner  piwilc  asked 

"  Pray,  my  y«inn;i  friund,  did  you  fvor  form  any  ojiiiiioM  or  •■nil" 
jertui'p  of  olIiiMH.  11(1011  tliut  most  revoltiiij;  d(H^tiiA  of  Pyt(iagor««.  nboul 
li«>ttn-(l'  You  know  wimt  I  nic-nn:  tliiit  iiionstrouB  doctrin«>  in  wliirb 
lip  n*««'rt»  llml  'n  iiinn  iiiit:lil  h*  Mt'll,  for  tin-  \vii'lv«'i|jic><8  nf  tlif  tiling;^ 
ont  liiH  own   ciiinilniodicr  im  meddle  with   Ix'nnn. 

[y^u,"  1  fcplictl,  "  the  line  i«,  I  Uslitivu,  ia  the  QoliJ^a  Vrrara. 
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j^.s    •'Tr**.     Now  i»ur  ■'"•"    -•■•■••lU'nt  friend  Coleridge,  ilmn  wliom 
"  I  ft  atabar*  ■n-lv  i-nUowed;  yet,  stninge  it  is  to 

•t««l»  fl««i  •  ,      I'lr,  just  a&  you  or   I   iiiiglit  dtn— . 

far4an — jmt  ••  •  wwr  cri>«tiiri'  like  myself  nii^lit  do,  that 
haw  Bot  vbcrrwitlial  to  Dinki>  a  tiguie  frutn  my  own  ox' 
^i^mt:  a»d  tW  a(b*r  d*y,  nt  a  dlniu'i  |mrty.  thi^  qui-stion  urisiti^j; 
ifta«l  l^t>«aiiii«  aail  hl»  b(«ns,  Colcrid^T  pive  us  an  intcrpri'lntiiuj 
vtaA.  I^wa  M*  iMBnnt^,   I   mupfrt  .-._... 


ipt-rt  not  ti>  )»«v>.<  lM.K>n  ori^inul.    Think, 

if  jmn  *n>"<ilirrp  ivnd  u  |>laiiHi|j|c  solution." 

I  hB*v(  sad  It  »n-  '"      '    Miiiiii  uiiitior.  Till?  (ii^rmaii,  iindcrstaitrl. 

■■r  stick  uf  a  ■:■  U'  nuinoil  on  Ihu  suiiie  iluy  with  Cule- 

.    •>    «k_«i     if   1  oil, I    itppcur   lo   huvL-   robbed   him,   be 

loo  miicli  honour." 
..,iiT" 
*  Wkj.  ^tMi  kawt*   ti«r  u»r  iiiuvic  in  Crrooi-  nf  Ix-aim,  in  voting  and 
•7      W>»H,    th*    OTiiiiin    MnvM,    that    Pythuffijras    opeaks    »yni- 
It;    mr  irrring,  or  nioro  |t;encrally  all    interfir- 

^»  vitk   p  (alal   In  n   |iliilo>vi|)hL>r'-.  pursuit*  and 

Ahv  SMV*^  • ''fnix-.  vaiivK  hi',  followrr  of  mine,  abstain 

bVB  paMic  -•  ■'■  from  purriridi'." 

^.-.  "W*...  w.. ...  .•..h»   ''"«  d<ini>  lli<<  iwanip  too  much  lionour; 

te  ¥f  J«w?  Ikat  k*  tlM^  ««Ty  viqiUmilion  he  gave  Uflt  " 

\mB  tlif  ;:^ari-  to  mill   tliut   Uiruugh  a 

■r  lif  wan  roiiiiri<le<l  that  I'liitarch  una 

rarHnna:  i  I'vtlia.noras.    One  woulJ  have  thought 

^^  »fcj  on  lun  lotild  ariw  in  rpgard  to  a  text  su 

>».'v«'rtholi'*^,  hi'  nilrls   that,   in   order 
I-  ilix-overrrs  of  this  and  other  trans- 
iirntM'nt  uf>oii  him  to  givv;  aii  extended 
'      '  '  rifinin. 

■  favoraltly  upon  tlte  bean  than 

\\i\  around  tlie  globe.     In  the 

u.Q  alon*  nlMjiit   tiiirtj-two  iriilli'in  •|iinrt.<  of  baked 

...Mnd  .TtitiinilK .  to  HMv  nothing  of  the  pork  that 

II  bread  that  is  also  seneij.     There 

.,,Nt. „,.  „,,iih  handle  notliing  Imt  baked  beans 

••ml  to  the  iithiT     One  of  the  largest  of  Ihese, 

rapiMM-f    revtauranUi    wholly,    ))akex    fourteen    thousand 

of  bean*  a  week.      Other  b«l<<Tic)«  also  furnish  brown 

vlkiiv  aparlr  Pterv  Imki-wbop  (luil   inukeB  bread,   jmstry. 

r«    a!«»i    baki-"    U^ina    ceverul    tirin'-    a    wwk.      There   are 

'  hold  two  tboiitirtfid  unarls  each. 

TW-  i»   rri^ptinsible   for    lli<"   foUowing 

^-  nl  in  the  .V<'Hr  1008: 

■*   '  t  iif  ■  Iloiitrinian  as  IS  feet  C>  inoh<M 

iiH  10  iiu'bfs,  one  ran  eaxilv  figiirx- 
that!  two  luid  five-^i'veiith 
,  */>'!  iKore  I  ban  ^t"\»  owiv 
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Iweight.  TIkto  kiv  twelve  plates  of  beans  served  in  rL'stiiuraiits 
jfroiii  each  jiol  of  two  quarts.  Boston  pays  for  bake<l  beans  in 
year  tlie  prite  nf  two  of  Uncle  Sam's  modern  battlo-sliips. 
The  Tribune  adds  that  dwellers  in  New  York's  Little  Italy 
and  the  (Jhetto  of  the  West  End,  take  as  kindly  to  bake<l  beans 
as  do  the  natives  of  New  Eujrland  stork.  In  fact,  baked  Iwona 
■ipoBsesfl  a  charm  for  people  uf  all  nutionalilies  who  go  to  live 
"^in  Boston,  pernianently  or  temponirily.  Every  time  a  con- 
vention is  lieid  there  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  n»ake 
a  dash  for  the  nearc'st  restaurant  and  call  for  some  of  tiie  baked 
beans  of  which  they  have  lieard  so  much.  One  bakery  in  the 
lienrt  of  Hie  Ttitlian  quarter  turns  nut  one  thousand  quarts  dail)*, 
entirely  for  Itnlian  consuiii|ption. 

tThe  inventiiiii  of  l)aked  beans  and  ]K»rk  is  .sometimes  ereditctl 
to  an  eccentric  Englisinnan,  Daniel  r>ay  (J<Kid,  familiar)'  known 
as  Good  Pay,  who  was  a  maker  of  juimps  and  blocks  at  Wai>pmg 
Old  Stairs.  On  the  first  Friday  in  each  of  a  l(>n>;  series  of 
Julys  be  assendiled  a  party  of  friends  uniler  the  branches  of  llic 
Fairlop  Oak  in  Ilninaiilt  Fonst  in  the  cuunty  of  Essex  and 
there  regahd  (hem  on  bacon  and  licans.  This  oak  had  a  history 
of  five  centuries  and  had  attained  a  girth  of  forty-eight  feet 
when  it  was  blown  ilown  in  Febniary,  1S20.  A  fair  was  hchl 
^for  many  years  about  this  tree  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Good's  bean 
■feast.     (.Sec  Wausii,  Curiosities  of  I'opnlar  Cutifoins,  pp.  41l>- 

420.) 
1^       Bears.    Up  fo  innn  the  polar  bears  at  the  London  Z<x)  had 
^ftnothing  but  a  splash  bath,  the  big  brown  bear  toiled  up  a  |N)le 
Kout  of  a  pit,  and  the  rest  of  the  hears  lived  in  dens.     Pit  and 
^fden  were  the  old  nanu'S,  and  tliey  very  well  described   the  old 
cages.     Now  the  polar  bears  have  a  hirge  and  deep  pwd  to  .'=wim 
in.  and  tiiore  are  enclosures  of  rock  and  water  in  wbicb  the 
other  hears  may  walk  abroad.    '' Th<'  change  is  complete.     It  ia 
not  less  complete  perhaps  for  the  bears  themselves  tlian  for  the 
children  who  conie  to  look  at  them.    The  bears  of  the  old  Zoo 
Were  rotund  and  sluggish  creutuirs,  sedentary  In   sawdust  be- 
hind   iron   bars.     The  bears  of  the  new  zoo  are  lithe,  actiTe 
animnis,  which  enn  bound  and   run  and   dive — new  benstB,  in- 
deed, altogether.  .  .  .  Since  Tedily,   Nellie,  and  Koosevelt  have 
» taken  up  their  residence  in  their  new  enclosure,  they  liave  not 
cost  the  Zoological  Society  a  )>enny.     They  are  accommndatinp 
nnimals  wilh  simple  tastes  in  brea<l,  beans,  and  luts.  and  tlifir 
appetites  are  as  constant  as  the  food  8upj)ly  thrown  to  them  by 
visitors;  they  have  also  the  convenient  habit  of  stopping  eating 
when  they  have  had  enough.     So  the  old  bear-pit  has  pone  and 
the  polo  with  it.  and  the  sight  of  a  brown  bear  perched  on  t 
^jiost  accepting  buns  at\d  OTorvfes  on  the  t 
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a  iiietnorv,    Tlie  pit  will  not  lie  missed, 
im4  •£  «1.  which  s[K'ut  its  Javs  in  that  unlovely 

ftrntm."—!.*^"  Muv  G,  1!)11. 

Baavcr.      1  ■  '  mns  in  the  Western  States  and  in 

Cmmi»  Ibe  ttin-ue  of  tlie  world  from  its  acjaeous  ages 

%  the  V   ttn<1   intcllipciice  of  the   beaver, — the  animal 

•Uek  w  liow  to  c<jntn>l  and  turn  to  account  tlie  oppos- 

mf  dRBrtn^  of  Und  and  water.  Ori>;inally  tiic  heavt^rs  were 
rf  fif— Ih'  »UEr,  my  the  leffeiiiix.  Not  till  they  had  coniplcted 
■rk  on  the  uiifini>^l«'d  earth  did  tlie  Great 
i  diiWM  to  their  present  ditnensions.  These 
IBMrcml  BKiti»lt-n>.  with  their  fellitw-workers,  the  mu»|uasli 
tai  ft*  otter,  divrcl  and  h,i>ught  iip  the  mud,  and  made  moun- 
■■■»,  «von  and  cataracts,  dividing  the  land  from 
ilr  llif  fntiojs  spirits  of  evil  pelted  them  with 
whii-h  still  titrcw  the  plains  and  valleys  with 
'.Mj.  ixtiidcrv  of  miiiuItn|M-n  stone. 
■II  vnnd<Y  (In*  Indians  Udieved  in  the  intelligence  and 
il  :if*  Itein;;  prior  and  superior  to 

lit  of  the  Xew  World.     That  a 
f'tru<tures  were  hnsod.  consciously 
i«>n»l\.  .  (ili's  known  only  to  hij^hly  civilized 

iheni  witli  eonvenienees  known  to  lialf- 
^.,,  -»-  a  ...tUiral  inference.   Even  when  they  credited 
with  a  wMx  to  invHTt  windows  in  the  walls  of  his 
■y.  11  mn*  an  prrnt  fli^fht  of  fancy  to  men  who  had  sihmi  with 
•»«»-»  tlwit  till*  liariip  animal  cf>ulil  construct  a  dike  a 
>»  whiih  human  experience  has 
'd  to  resist  the  forces  of  i)ent-up 

far  a«  Il>r  iDo-t  mrefiil  modiTn  olwn'ation  allows,  there 

luiM  ti«H>n  i*eriously  made  for  the  lioaver'a 

"  "•■'T  dnuht.     It  has  Inn'n  nnwrtcd  that 

■  tn*e«  it  jielcct"*.  8o  that  they  may 

1  iierc  i*  evidence  tl»nt  thi^  is  not  nlwayH 

iiwiiiK  iK'flr  the  water  natiirally  tend  to 

im,    and    nnturally   extend    th<*   heavii'^t 

•  r  tlie  water,  where  li^rlit  and  space  are 

••T  numher  of  those  rnt  hy  the  Iwnvers 

ll:iit  din'ction  without  anv  special  pri>- 

\->  featnrcd  of  .i   lK>aver-colonv,   the 

'••nou*.  hut  alnirt!»l  p<|Hany  wondor- 

ite  of  brain-power  or  inherited 

'iiin'^tivc  examination  of  tlie 

-■;€«. 
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Tlie  ulijcct  nf  the  tlaiii  is  to  !^ii]ilil,v  a  leiiipornry  want. — ii 
a  ]M}ruiaiiL'iit  Ut-L-f.^sity  always  preseut  to  llic  hi-uver-niimJ. 
Bumnier,  the  beavers  wander  iip  the  streams,  finding  fowl  wi 
out  difficulty.     In  winter,  thej'  ro<iuir«  a  permanent  supply 
water  at  a  certain  level,  in  Ashich  they  can  swim  beneath  t 
ice,  store  tlieir  supply  of  branches  for  food  fd  as  to  be  acee*5il 
Mithout  exposing  tlienisclves,  and  keep  n  "  n)oat  *'  round  th 
lodges.     Left   to   itself,   the  stream   would   run   low  in   winter, 
when  the  freezing  of  the  snow  and  earth  stops  the  water-supply, 
llenoe  the  necessity  for  tlie  dam  to  maintain  it  at  a  const    ^ 
level.     Such  a  train  of  arpunienta  supposes  a  number  of  "  coi 
cepts "  in  the  leaver's  brain  whicii  would  occur  to  no  othi 
niiimal.     To  carry  it  out  eflkiently  would  puzzle  most  huma' 
beings    not    instructed    in    engineering.      More<jver,    the    work 
must  Ije  done  with  the  nuiterial  nt  hand,  so  tluit  beaver-<bi 
are  found  built  of  brandies  and  nuul,  of  grass,  of  sand,  and 
mud  only.    To  get  the  wood  to  tiie  water-side,  the  beaver  clea 
j>aths,   or  "  rolling-wavs,"   cuts   a   water-channel    to   meet   a 
assist   in  the   tratisportatiou   of  tlie   wood,   and    in   some  ea 
actually     makes    a    long    canal    for    water-carriage    and    sti 
travelling. 

Thus  this  little  rodent  anticipates  civilized  man  and  ma 
a  road  to  bring  commodities  to  its  city,  instead  of  shifting  to 
fresh  encampment  as  the  Indian  does  when  supplies  are  e: 
hausted  (see  Sjierlator,  .Tannary  28,  189.'?:  Review  of  11 
Mautin's  Cdatorologia:  the  Ilintory  and  Traditions  uf  I 
American  Bcovrr.) 

Harper's  Wt'rkh/  thus  gives  the  story  of  a  record  made  by 
young  heaver  in  cajitivity  in  llegentV  Park  (larden-s  in  Londo: 
Ju&t  as  the  town  clocks  were  striking  noun,  it  M'as  ]>laeed 
work  upon  a  tree  ]'2  feet  long  and  2  feet  G  inches  thick.     T 
beaver  began  by  barking  the  tree  a  foot  above  the  ground 

That  done  lie  altiicked  tlie  wood.     Me  wtirked  hard,  alternal 
ing  his  labor  with  dips  in  his  batiiing  pond.     He  bathed  a 
labored  nltcrnatfly  until  4  o'clock   in  the  nftemoon,  when 
ate  his  supi>er  of  lircad  and  carrots  and  paddled  aljout  in  I 
pond  until  hnlf-pnst  5  o'clock. 

Ten  minutes  later,  wlicn  only  one  inch  of  the  tree's  rliamol 
remained  intact,  he  bore  npon  his  work  an<l  the  tree  fell.    Befoi 
it  fell  the  henver  ran  as  men  run  when  they  have  fired  a  blfl: 
Then  as  the  tree  lay  on  the  ground  he  portioned  it  out  mcDta 
and  again  hegan  tn  gnaw. 

He   worked   at   intervals   nil  night,  cut   the  log  into  tk 
parts,  rolled   two  of  the  portions  into  the  water  and   rescrvi 
iJie  other  third  for  his  permanent  tiliclter.    TLe  wock  done, 
i/m//i. 
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ImIc  House 
ioT  «uuien 
1,   io    Um; 
ml.   Earl  of 

B  by  the  ir     -' 


oi 


(i.^.,  i^raying  house).     The  tbaritable  insti- 

koow^n  liY  tliid  Ddiiic  was  fuuiidi-d  at  liising, 

trJgn  of  .lames   I,   l)y  tiie  wrentric   Henry 

Norlhampion.     The   Howard  badge  is  still 

T  Sundays  and  holiilnys.     Nor  is  this  the 

drttvj,  for  the  old   ludios  are  garbed  in 

I    the  time  of  tlic  foundation, — blue 

liigli   |X'akt'd  hattj  not  unlike  those 

,    The  rulcfl  under  which  adtuittaucu 

■v  the  foMMiler. 

vove  herself  to  be  of  "an  honest  life 

.  grave  niid  discreet,  able  to  read   (if 

I  single  woman,  her  place  to  be  void 

irs  of  ape  at  lca«t.  no  common  heg- 

iis,  inn!*  or  nle  housea."    Oncx»  in,  she 

li\  llie  ^roverneFs  twiee  n  day  and  be  very 

iiK-e  ;tt  (liunli.     Furtheniuire,  she  must 

;         11.  hercfiv.  blasjiheniy,  neglect  of 

,['   [1  .,   |<rfi>rnjiinee  cf  it,  or  ghe  will  l>e 


'"-♦  !u»ni*y-bcH»  in  tlie  world  arc  found  in  the 
Ifkdi  I'd  on  the  mainland  of  Hindustan,  the 

«r*-    I  -ran.     Th«'  pigmy   honey   collectors  are 

to  eat*  -  ;i-  .1/m.x  floriir.     Their  honey-eoudis  are 

th«n  a  il»ilil*»  hjuiii,  and  the  ct-llg  are  alMuit  thf  size 
rf  •  mmU  pinh*^'!.  llnney  and  wax  alike  are  excellent.  The 
Sal*  enrntUMT'  -  on  th«^  hranche:«  of  low  trees.     A^ 

Cb>«  dft  ttrK  I  '  liter,  thev  work  all  thp  year  through, 

■■■if  hr  lvt>3<.     The  giant  bees  of  India  are 

m  tar—  .,^,^v.c.     'Vhe(>e  monsters  of  the  bee  world 

ftaM  from  6  to  7  fc>«"t   in  helglit  and  4  feet  or 

■■*  ttj  »iiini      rarli  vei);h9  from  300  to  100  pounds. 

BaifMaak.  So  far  n«  the  n<cordi'  go,  the  highe^^t  price  ever 
pad  tor  htttattak  va«  at  Circlt!  (^ity,  Alaiika.  a  town  that  sprang 
w  alMcat  ta  •  ni?h(  duritij  the  Klondike  gold  excitement. 
tW  flf»€  baefirteai  '  r>>  i«old  for  ^iS  ti  pound.     It  was 

I)  point  '^50  miles  awjiy.     When 

1  the  camp,  the  miners  tunied 

.i    wa«   plac«a   on  exhibition   and 

iilion  a»  All  cleplianL     Kveryhody  wnntc<l 

.'*,    .  i|  were  such  as  would  have 

C  it  hnd  not  been  decided  to 

pital  which  Bi<hon 

■  t  Cin-leCitv.   Bid« 

•  1.  and  TWf  bri-iklv  to  $.'^.').     Finally, 

•  :;,r,..  if  wgf  decided  to  sell  ticket*  n 
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prices  from  50  cents  to  $2.50  for  the  privilege  of  drawing 
a  slice.    After  $480  worth  of  tickets  had  been  sold,  the  draw 
began,  and,  to  the  relief  of  tJiose  in  charge  of  tlie  sale,  no  troul 
resulted. 

Bells,  Curious  and  Historical.    The  lustorj'  of  bells  is 
of  roniHuce.    No  one  knows  jnst  how  old  that  history  is.    Exoflus 
tells  of  tlie  bells  of  gold  worn  by  the  Jewish  hi;:;h  jiricstH.   Bronze 
bells  were  found  in  (he  ancient  palace  of  Nimrod.     They 
used   in    India    and    China    long   before   tliey   were    known 
Europe.     In  civilized  times  they  have  not  only  been  associa 
with  social   and  religions  affairs,  but  also  with  n  great  m 
important  historical  events.     In  the  year  r28?,  at  the  ringii 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  8000  French  were  slain  in  cold  hi 
by  John  of  Prucida.  who  thonght  that  he  would  thus  free  Sii 
from    ("harles   of  Anjon.      .\gain,   on    St.   l^nrtholomew's 
1572,  bells  gave  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenot 

In   the  middle  ages  it  was  recognized  that  the  power  tl 
puHed  thf  bells  held  the  town,  as  it  was  chiefly  by  their  assi 
ancc  that  soldiers  could  be  summoned,  the  people  roused, 
help  ])rocured. 

Sucli  im[>ortance  was  attached  to  them  that  it  was  al 
the  bitterest  humiliation  to  which  a  vanquislied  city  could 
put  when  its  bells  were  melted  down  by  a  conqueror  to 
cannons,  and  a  source  of  rejoicing  when  au  enemy's  guns 
seized  and  rci-ast  into  bells. 

The  honor  of  inventing  the  large  kind  of  bells  now  used  in 
churches  is  sometimes  ascrilx'd  to  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  a 
city  of  f'nmpania.  wlio  flourished  in  the  fifth  centurj*  of  the 
Christian  Era.  Hence  their  name,  rampana.  given  them  in 
the  lower  Tvatiniiy  which  survives  in  Italian  and  in  a  modified 
form  in  other  languages.  TT^n fortunately,  the  name  eampana 
for  a  bcli   antedates  Paulinus. 

The  oldest  bell  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  botli 
America.s,  hangs  in  the  rectory  of  the  small  village  of  Etnrt 
Hnddam,  Conn.,  famous  also  as  preserving  Nathan  HaleV 
school-house  on  an  adjacent  hill.  The  bell  bears  date  "  .\.  D. 
803."  Presumably  it  came  from  an  old  monastery  in  Spain, 
and  may  have  been  brought  over  to  this  countrv  as  ballast  or 
old  inn  in  some  sailing  ship.  It  is  said  to  have  been  purchased 
from  a  New  York  junk-shop  and  pn-scnted  to  the  rectory. 

Myth,  however,  makes  the  age  of  this  liell  doubtful.  Myth 
also  hangs  dubiously  around  a  bell  said  to  lie  in  Chicago,  pn*- 
served  in  a  show-case  somewhere,  and  known  to  some  people 
as  the  Bell  of  the  Fig-tree.  It  is  dest-ribed  as  of  lirnnzt 
reenish  bro^|^^^^or,  and  bearing  ^|^i^«id^  i) 
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Tkw  m  mud  hy  tlie  New  York  Sun  to  be  the  tiret  l)ell  that 
•  •rrr  rung  arroo*  tJio  waters  of  tho  New  World,  from  the 
the  5r-«  .  tmr.h.     Thu  churcJj  wa«  ervcted  in  the  town 
lla,   f<  ti   Saii   Domingo   by   Columbus  in    HD.'i 

afui    m.->  i|ueen.     King  FerdinauJ  himself  recog- 
tfiB  roniplinumt  paid  to  his  consort  by  presenting  this  bell 
tt*    cfaurrii.      The    eity    w.t^    destroyed    by    an    earthquake 

d  years  later,  in    18(iR,  a  shepherd 

-  fiiund  tbi»;  itell  ainnng  some  tangled 

mg  near  it  ha<l  thrust  its  branches  into 

.  uin\  xo  foreeU  the  hell  from  its  plaee  and 

'.'fry  of  the  Episeopal  Church  at  Ellicott- 

•.  Moscow  in  17<»8.  as  one  of  a  chime  of 

r.ii.      In    the    gn-at    lire    at    Moscow    during 

1.  in  ISll.  the  cathedrrtl  was  ilestroyed.    Sov- 

!••  I>ell  was  sold  witli  a  Jot  of  old  metal 

her»  T  a  vessel  sailing  to  New  York.    Andrew 

di*e«ivcro«]  Ihc  bell  in  a  scrap  pile  in  New 

•''       Uf  IwMigbt   it,  and  for  a  h>ng  time  it 

I  foundry  as  a  curiosity. 

ifville  went  t<>  Troy  to  buy  n  bell 

'.ml    Clinreh,      Tie    induced    the 

old  Ii\is»^ian  relic. 

:it   the  Washiu'^ton   Headquarters  in 

btntitry   of    interest.      It    is   email,    weighing 

rM.ntirl.     exeeetjingly    pwect-tonod,   and    was 

n  informs  iis,  at  Amsterdam,  IIol- 

1 .  I.'  li  wa.<»  sent  to  America,  IX'in.T  a  )»eseut 

at  Nmbiirgh. 

liurrh  edifice  thero.  and  the  IwU 

b  fit  Xew  York,  where  it  hung 

l<erb(icker>  to  worship,  ringing 

at  their  funerals.     It  remained 

the  pioneers  built  a  church,  and  the  l>ell 

►  nramt .■.».. i.urgli.     It  was  the  first  one  -ever  rung  in 

n*  WU  that  now  hangs  in  the  steeple  of  tlie  Reformed 
"    at  Ftflh   Avrnup  and    (Sth  Stre<'t  in  New  York  waa 
1T31  rij»r»     •     ■  .  the  old  Middle  Dutch 

nn    K:i<^^  accordance  with  a  will 

I-  '.     During  the  British  oocu- 

B-  ..  n  of  the  church  wa«  tnrowl 

,  .  A  f»?r  ni»  Mn'f^tv'p  draiynons.  t''e  bell  ^'•a- 

Qii-ra.    i\  wu  not  restored  to  ita  proper  place  tinl\\  lU« 
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cvatMiatioi).  In  1844  U»e  buildiug  was  Huld  lo  be  convcrteil  into 
the  city  post-ollite.  and  the  hell  was  removed  to  the  new  church 
in  Ninth  Street  near  Bron<l«a},  in  1855  it  was  again  niovcd 
to  a  church  in  Lafayette  Place,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Church  it  found  a  jiernuincnt  resting  place. 

In  the  steeple  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  retaluma,  California, 
there  formerly  hung  a  bell  which  had  been  cottt  far  the  famous 
vigilance  committee  at  San  Franci?co  in  the  historic  days  of 
185(j.  At  its  summons  the  committee  gathered  for  council  and 
for  action.  It  sounded  tlie  death  knell  of  many  a  rascal.  In 
1858  the  citizens  of  Pctaliinia  purchased  it  for  $550  and  hung 
it  in  the  Baptist  steeple.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  rung 
whenever  victnry  crowned  the  Union  arms.  Naturally  it  be- 
came obnoxious  to  Southern  sympathizers.  One  morning  it 
was  found  broken  into  pieces.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  had  been  delil)eratcly  destroyed. 

Few  persons  perhaps  have  heard  of  the  bells  of  the  Bastif 
Fewer  still   know  that  they  are  yet  in  existence.     After 
destruction  of  the  prison,  they  found  their  way  to  the 
foundry  in  Itomilly.  but  the  manager  of  the  works  disolie] 
the  orders  he  received  and  did  not  destroy  them. 

Now  they  are  back  in  Paris,  in  a  private  house  in  the  Avei 
d'Eylnu.  On  each  bell  is  engraved :  ''  ^fade  by  Tx)uis  Chit 
for  the  Royal  Bastille,  in  the  year  Kfil."  All  are  ornameni 
■with  the  royal  arms  and  a  huge  cross. 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  Hell  contemt 
raneous  with  Joan  of  Arc — **  the  blessed  Ml "  which  sounc 
the   tocsin    when    the  maid   of   Orleans   appeared    in    Augd 
1420,  and  Paris  was  besieged  by  the  English.     This  histoC 
bell,  referred  to  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  "  Notre  Dame  de  Parij 
was  given  to  the  cathedrnl  in  1 100  by  Jean  de  Montaign. 
was  rcfounded  in  KtRO,  and  then  reltaptized  under  the  name  of 
Emmanuel  Louise  Thereso,  in  lionor  of  Ijouis  XIV  and  Max 
Th^rcse  of  Austria. 

So,  if  this  bell  is  not  the  same  bell  which  the  heroine 
Domremy  heard,  nevertheless  *the  same  metal  vibrates  to-i 
at  the  great  religious  ceremonies  of  the  metropolitan  churctT 
In  view  of  later  events  it  seems  rather  Tuore  than  a  eoincidenctt- , 
that  when  all  the  other  ])ells  of  Notre  Dame  were  destroyed: 
the  Revolutionists  Joan's  bell  should  have  boon  spared. 

The  convent  of  St.  Mark  at  norence.  now  a  museum, 
preserved  its  old  bell,  given  by  Cosmo  do'  Medici,    It  is  kno 
as  the  weeping  bell,  because  it  sounded  the  death   knell 
Savonarola,  mingling  its  tones  with  the  groans  of  the  crot 
.^Lc  effect  of  the  atmosphere  during  four  centuries  threatet 
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It  sa«  repUcctl  l>y  a  new  hell  in  i;)12,  but  tl 


.>I  i;  U<  »  I      *  I  IM  tA*l 


y  m  fcst 
ir 


'•« 


tit«'  Mroitd  cloister.  The  curator  of  the 
L'orooi-i,  iiiaiJo  nji  exhaustive  examination 
tf  Ikv  old  bell,  on  wlitcli  «oine  of  tlio  ori^itm!  insoriptions  can 
c3  W  r*»d.  TUe  priiH  ipat  sclicnie  of  decoration  is  a  frieze 
if  dkOiirre.  wf'f<*».  in  tlie  opinion  of  Si;:nor  Corrxci,  was  ex- 
hj  ''tiT  designs  of  Donatflio. 

oi   ^_   :  i^    >:k,  preservotl  with  iU  shrine  in  the  Royal 
baA  AeAdciny  at  Duhlin,  is  said  to  have  been  becjueathod  to 
a  Standi  10  Beitut  by  St.  Patriek  him.-;<'ir  in  A.  I).  5'>T.    It  is 
tn   niilc  and  primitive  faf^ltion  from  twn  plates  of 
.^ier  60  HH  to  nnikv  four  sides  and  fastened  to- 
id*il   iron  rivets.     'J'Jie  corrit'r.s  are   rnuiKk-d 
'1  of  the  parts  which  join.     One  of  the 
pAita*  eor  face,  the  crown  anil   upjXT  thinl  of  tlio 

Urfc.  mt  *  .       '''^  portion  of  each  Hide,  bM?in}<r  doubled 

tiding  to  meet  the  smaller  plate,  which 

I  tion.     SuliscM^ut'nllv'  to  the  swuring  tlie 

•I   ^ranie  wafi  consolidated  by  the  fusion 

ind  over  thr  surface,  givinp  to  the 

tiiliility    wliich    very    much    enlianced    its 

13   cnntribnted    to    its    prtsorvation.      The 

Ar  »  ot  iron,  let  in  by  projwtinjj  spikes  to  perforations 

A»  ruigt  of  the  belt,  and  further  secured  on  the  outside  by 

wm  aiiaichmgnU  of  it*  f>4nip». 

TW  •imi>e  fnr  th«  M\  vm  made  in  A.  D.  W.)f},  a  period 

Eft  mrtMl  work  liad  bivn  brought  to  a  high  development  in 

had.  a-  '  work  with  the  .\rdii^h  Chalice, 

ClQite  •  rrii«itr.  and  other  perfections 

tm  Irwii  BHfit  !•'  a*  nwuh*  of  brass,  on 

•  onumri  down  with  riveti^.    The 

mAontfl  «i<h  i>itvcr-};tlt  plat>*:$  and  knotw-nrk  in  golden 

TVu.  .ili.r  work  in  (uirtlv  covere^l  with  sicrolU,  some  in 

-mp  in  l«if*-ndi<'f.     It  i»  also  decorated  with 

■]  '        thr  •idi'*  arc  nnimul  forms  elongated 

'  M-nill«. 

•11  and  nhrin*'  have  Imtu  pluced   in  the 

in    Vr-ir     York     Titv.— ViSJKST    F. 

,  Sew  >n.  Mav  I.  1«.)0!». 

ig.  .  in    the    world    \«   \\\>-   T/nr 

T/i»r    ii«-tl.   »(.iili   now  i<tHnd«  in  the  middle  nf  a 

-      f  1        M»)tl  ai<  a  fliapcl.     Cn^t   in  the  year 


a     uu-'t^Uii: 
w   well 


If) 


rtt 


to  hanir  it  -o  that  it  might  Iw  rnnjr, 
'  r-dl  til  the  un-Mtind.  lodkinir  a 
i4i-  /or  vvui-  iuu  Ycac^u 
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1836  it  was  raised  l>v  tlie  Elmperor  Nicholas.    Tlic  broki 
foruifi  the  doorway  to  the  prt-sent-dav  chaj?el. 

This  U'll  weighs  44U,IH)U  pounds,  or  alxml  '2111  tuns,  is  1 
ft*l  3  inchi-s  iu  height,  3  feet  tliick.  aud  »'2  fet-t  «   inches  ui 
diameter. 

'^Idk-ow  also  eontairi],  the  largest  liell  iu  (.'hris^tendom 
i»  IU  actual  use.     It  weighs  li?8  tons.     The  qualifying  ph 
•*  in  Christendom  "  is  uswl  licrause  China  claims  to  have  at  1 
(wo  Ijells,  al;?o  in  actual  u&e,  whicli  aru  oven  htrger. 

The  larjj'tT  of  Ihest?  hangs  lu  tlie  great  Buddhist  tuoim:: 
near  Cautou.     It  is  18  feet  high  aud  4o  feet  aniund.  being 
of  solid  briinze.     This  is  one  of  eight  monster  bells  tliat 
cast  by  coiiuuaud  of  the  Emperor   Vnug-lo  alwut  A.   E).   141 
It  cost  the  lives  of  eigiit  men,  who  were  killeil  in  the  process 
casting.    On  both  sides  it  ifl  covered  with  an  insi'riptioo  in  e! 
boi*»ed  Chinese  eharncters  alxjut  half  an  inch  in  length,  covering 
even  the  top  piece  from  which  it  swings,  the  lotjd  uuniber  be;' 
84,000. 

The  second  bell,  only  ^  fo<-t  shorter  than  its  rival  at  Can 
hangs  in  u  temple  of  its  own  to  the  noith  of  I'ekin,  almost 
the  way  to  the  f.ircat  Will!  of  China. 

Acconling  to  a  Chinese  legend,  that  finds  an  analogue  in 
many  Euro|H'an  (rnditionK,  this  bell  had  to  Ijc  cast  over  again 
and  again,  alwayc  to  be  found  cracked  when  taken  out  of  the 
niouhl.  In  vain  the  reigning  Son  of  Heaven  stdrmed  and  swore, 
At  last  the  virgin  daughter  of  Sing-.Sing-Whangsho.  the  Wl- 
fountler.  threw  hcrwlf  into  the  seething  liipiid  while  the  bell 
WHS  boiling  and  bubbling  in  tin*  moulds.  Needless  to  say  that 
this  time  the  bell  wns  cast  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  ami  the  sons  of  earth  alike,  all  save  the  hereaveil  father, 
whom  the  empernr  consuled.  however,  by  ennobling  not  onl)' 
himself  Init  alw  five  generations  bark  of  his  dead  ancestors,  as 
«"ell  as  Allieed,  the  heanlifid  nniiden  nnd  most  heroic  of  them  nil. 

.An  eighleen-f<.Hit  bell  in  far-away  Burma  had  less  luck,  anJ 
indeed  rivalled  the  misfortune  of  the  Tznr  Kolokol  of  Moscow. 
Lientenant-l'olonel  llargregor,  in  T.  I'.'s  Wefklij  for  Mav  4. 
lOOfi.  t«'lls  us  that  tliis  abortive  bell  is  to  l>e  seen  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  River  Irrnwaddy.  a  few  miles  above  Mandalay.  It 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  giant  Menjon 
Pagodn.  hesifle  it.  The  bell  was  finished  right  enough,  but  not 
the  pngoila,  wliich  to  this  day  remains  the  largest,  household 
heap  of  bricks  in  the  world.  "How  the  bell  got  into  its  ' 
position  I  cannot  lell.  Tn  the  cfTorts  to  suspend  it,  nt  fn 
lis  >;nriportP  broke  down,  nml  nnw  it  r('<=tx  with  one  lip   ^ 
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(wludi  •pverai  others  Bnd  myself  once  crept,  just  twenty 
fD.   dariog  the  Burmese  eainpuign — and   we  picnicki^ 

T**   t«rf«^   Wll   in    England   is   Big  Ben  of  Westtuinster 

'.  -^  •    _•'  -  I  '  '.'US,  Ijut  there  is  a  third  bell  at  Moscow. 

-  *   (Viloj^nr,  itnc  at   Olniutz,  and  one  at 

r,  60  that,  rwkoning  up  all  the  bells  of 

'  in  as  only  eleventh  in  order  of  size. 

I  lielU  in  England  are  Great  Peter  at 

iJreiit  Tom  at  Oxford  (7  tons).  Great 

und  the  Im-II  of  St.  Paul's  (also  .i  tons). 

^re-i  Peter's  at   Ifotne  is  8  tons  in  weight. 

Kainrr-.  'tnie  weighs  So  tons. 

or  Town-crier.    The  custom  in  I»ndnii  for  house- 
to  keep  »ati  'i  uithin  their  own  ward  by  night,  for  the 
•attoA  of  1  and  for  apprehending  suspected  jwr- 

raa  one  of  ^■•..-'i  .lutiquitv.     In  addition  lo  this  safeguard, 
telle  n*  there  Vloneed  to  eaeli   ward  "a  belltnan.  who, 
!1>    "  '  '        «ent  thriiiigh  the  streets  anil  lanes 

fiis    nia.-itenj   and    mistresses    witii 
«■*  r^}iu>  ivals  and  seasons  of  the  year. 

#(t»anae  i  -k  to  their  lights."    This  latter 

attHi  ie  Hi  ited  in  the  reign  of  t^ueen  Miiry. 

fm.     ^     ''  ■"•'•n  first  practised  in  C'ordwniner 

•r  I>riper.    The  duty  of  the  bellman,  alter- 

■ifc-»iT  tiD'twTi  <!•  tiK-  town-crier.  flp|>e«rs  to  have  b«.'en  the  seeing 
(lal  tlir  lAfftiTn*  vlitrh  the  eiti7>^n>)  were  Ixtund  to  provide  fur 

.    hung  o\it  before  the  doors;  and 
i.'  out    your  lunterus!"  "  Lrjnk  to 
TmrUr 

h   X  f'f  tim«*-honnrpd    witticisms  entitled    "The 

fkMiMt  Conceit*  of  Old  Ho1««on,  the  Merrv  liondoner" 
t|M('k.  tbrre  l»  *  '■-'  •  n^itlwi  "  llow  Mflister  Hohson  hung  out 
•  haiOB  and  cd  ."  wbich  h«s  some  antirpiarian  interest. 

V^^  tkp  ardrr  ot  hAMjrini;  out  laniomo  ami  cnnillelijrlit  (lr«t  of 
^  W^  Wn>w1v1  0|>.  Uht  Imlcll  of  the  wnrde  wIxto  Mui«t<*r  Itnlioim 
4a&   k  ■■■■■-   rrmiiiK,   rririnjf   iifi   "nil   dnwri,   "  llnnjr  out   your 

kataav*  i*aff   not    yotir    Irntrmc*!  "    iisint;    no    othrr    wonli-!). 

I^Mh  Bm^oi  UnAe  an  rmptic  Innti-ruf.  uiirl  uiTonlinv'  to  tho  hmlfU's 
«fl%aqy  tt  «■!.  Tlita  tout  Ity  (he  l»ri|  M.iyiir  vrn*  tnkcn  in  ill  pitrt. 
t^  %m  IW  «■••  «it^»r9  llttlMrin  wan  >u-n(  t<i  th<<  niuiilcr:  Ixit.  I>riiit! 
■A^»4  tW  artt  aletit  followini;.  thinkin^r  to  Ani)'>n<l  lii*  cnli,  tlif 
ta^^  rrTm4  Mrt  wItM  ■  I'""*  "''-'  "H..,,.  „itt  your  Imitrrtn**  ami 
«^lk-  ''    VUiatPr  llhhi«r  '    ■   limlrmp   nnil   raiullr 

•tf  .fct^    ..  Ik*  Utlrfl  •ir*  .upon  hf  wo«  •»«-n1  nirain 

ijht      th.-    lir.li-11    twin?    I«-I1<T    Ilc|vi.4<v,\^ 
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Iun1«>tii<>  riiid  ciiiiilli-  !ii;]il.l  "  vvliid)  Maiittcr  Dobbin  at  liiut  did,  lo  hi« 
(rri'iit  ^i.iiiiiiii7ii(liL(ii"ii,  wlik'li  fry  of  lutiU'iue  uiiil  candle  liglit  in  in  rtgbt 
iiiitiiiit'i'  ii.>i>l1  tu  Llii^  d;iy, 

in  ancient  limes  tlie  IjoUmen's  duties  were  of  tiie  most  varied 
tk'H'ription,  and  related  to  objet'tB  lost  or  found,  eaJes  by  public 
;iiirli(iri  or  jtrivate  etintruL't,  weddings,  christuniiiga,  or  fuaerdls. 

'I'lu'V  |iMi(liiMiied  tlie^  t'«u?e  of  tlie  condemnation  of  criminals, 
iiiiil  nil  cjtliL'i-  iiiiitkTs  of  public  eoiu'ernj  except  ecclesiastical. 
Tlay  iil>:i  iTtud  ull  kinds  of  ^oods,  and  were  sworn  to  tell  truly 
and  ivi-II  Id  tliL-  Le^f  of  their  ability  and  power, 

Gruduiillj  the  newspaper,  the  street  poster,  tlie  tra%'elling 
Wiifion  witli  its  liip  bell  and  showy  signs,  and  a  thousand  other 
means  of  iulvertii*ing  superseded  the  bellman. 

Liverpool  appears  to  liave  been  the  last  of  the  lar^e  English 
citiis  to  givf  up  this  functiurary,  its  last  hellman  being  one 
1-Viinri?;  (u'or^'f,  who  retired  in  March,  18!tt),  after  a  public 
careLT  of  souie  fsixty  years. 

In  jiddition  to  making  puhlic  proelomations,  it  was  part  of 
the  liL'llnian'^  duty  on  all  civic  oeeasions  to  walk  before  the 
-Ma}  or  of  LivLTpool  with  a  portion  of  the  regalia. 

"  It  wfiB  Wt.  (leorge's  di-stinetion  in  that  capacity  during  his 
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of  the  engineer.  Furthermore,  if  he  himself  needed  for  good 
cause  to  stop  the  train  between  stations,  there  was  no  method 
of  signalling  from  tiie  rear  cars  to  the  engine.  Necessity  stimu- 
lated his  invention.  He  procured  stout  twine  sufficiently  long 
to  reach  from  the  locomotive  to  the  rear  car.  To  the  end  of 
this  string  next  the  engineer  he  fastened  a  stick  of  wood.  He 
then  informed  the  engineer,  a  German  named  Abe  Hammil, 
that  if  he  desired  to  have  the  train  stopped  he  would  pull  the 
string  and  raise  the  stick,  and  would  expect  the  signal  to  be 
obeyed.  Hammil  looked  upon  this  innovation  as  a  direct  blow 
at  his  authority.  When  the  train  left  Piennont  he  cut  the 
stick  loose.  At  Turner's  he  told  Captain  Ayres  that  he  proposed 
to  run  the  train  himself,  without  interference  from  any  con- 
ductor. Next  day  the  captain  again  rigged  up  his  string  and 
stick  of  wood. 

"  Abe,"  said  he,  "  this  thing's  got  to  l)e  settled  one  way  or 
the  other  to-day.  If  that  stick  of  wood  is  not  on  the  end  of  this 
cord  when  we  get  to  Turner's,  you've  got  to  lick  me  or  I'll 
lick  you." 

The  stick  was  not  on  the  string  when  the  train  reached 
Turners.  Then  and  there  the  captain  settled  forever  the  ques- 
tion of  authority  on  railroad  trains.  Hammil  abdicated  as 
autocrat  of  the  pioneer  Erie  train,  and  the  twine  and  stick  of 
wood,  manipulated  by  the  conductor,  controlled  its  management. 
That  wa.s  tlic  origin  of  the  bell-rope,  now  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant attachment.s  of  railroad  trains  and  street  cars. 

Captain  Ayres  continued  a  conductor  on  this  road  under  its 
different  managers  until  he  was  superannuated  and  retired  on 
a  pension  in  the  year  1880.  He  died  a  few  mouths  later,  in 
Owego,  X.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Bernard,  St.,  Hospice  of.  This  famous  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  year  9G3  by  Bernard  de  Meiithon,  a  neighbor- 
ing nobleman,  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  journeying  to  Rome. 

For  many  years  after  it  was  erected  it  was  continually  being 
attacked  by  bands  of  robbers  who  infested  the  mountains.  In 
those  days  the  brave  monks  were  compelled  at  times  to  barricade 
the  doors  of  their  stronghold  and  wait  until  the  weather  drove 
the  besiegers  away  before  they  dared  venture  forth.  Once  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Here  Napoleon  was  entertained  when  he 
took  his  army  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1800. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  soldiers  held  the  pass  for  a  year. 

Tourists  visiting  the  hospice  from  Western  Europe  naturally 
ascend  the  path  on  the  Swiss  side.  The  last  village  one  passes 
is  Bonrg  St.  Pierre,  and  at  the  inn  here  the  landlord  will  point 
»ith  pride  to  the  tiny  table  and  cloth-covered  arm-chair  which 
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wew  u?cil  l(j  the  great  soldier  as  be  sat  at  breakfast  early  on 
the  riioriiin>T  before  lie  set  out  on  that  memorable  journcj'  acroei 
tlie  Alp?.  His  arnij  numbered  thirty  thousand  men,  and  for 
miles  thfj  had  liternlly  1o  fight  their  way,  foot  by  foot,  waist- 
doep  in  51] ow.  Xapoleoii  converted  the  hoapice  into  barracJcs, 
and  tlie  great  room  where  travellers  are  now  sheltered  was 
turncil  i:ito  a  hu;i<'  hospital  ward. 

Till'  Ciraiid  St.  Bernard  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  spots 
tlijit  the  mind  rnn  com^eive.  Wild,  rocky,  bare,  it  seems  too 
dffiolate  for  Hvinp  things  to  inhaljit.  Yet  here  a  handful  of 
devoted  men  live  clKtrfiilly,  giving  up  everything,  that  they  nuiy 
Mive  nthcTi^   fniiti   perishing, 

T]iat  the  wnrk  ia  necessary  to-day  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
liuiidrt'd:*  (if  ]io(>r  Italians  travel  on  foot  yearly  by  this,  the 
shtirUvt  ruutt-  Imik  to  their  own  country,  that  they  may  winter 
in  their  warm  native  climate.  Many  of  them  lose  their  way, 
iiwin;f  til  the  .-iatliU-n  and  violent  snow-storms  which  are  of 
id  most  daily  occurrence  on  the  bare,  bleak  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
ami,  were  it  not  fur  the  brave  dogs  sent  out  to  rescue  them, 
Wiitild  nevLT  wake  iiji  from  the  deadly  snow  slumber  into  which 
they  fall. 

Annm^    .\ineric:in    totiri.its   in    Switzerland,   there   is   much 
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'•^'•"'^mI    crmtnre  uhicli  lio  watched.     The  dojr 

Tn^n^  bi'  iiirh    the  buow  after  u  fruitless  search  for 

]ll«tlkT».      J  -'he    »•«.«  vory   tired  ami  luuoh  east 

lamiiHl  •»  \  ■'\  Ills  way  throii;;h  tla*  sduw.  a  good 

IwJMiiw  il  by  ihc    httle  «:a.sk  »tra|i|K-(i  to  liis  nct-k. 

TW  nntor.  ^nfhntr   knee  deep  through  the  snow,  foHowiuI 

l^i^tmii  "*ls,  tiiwnnj  wiiich  he  plodded  slowly 

r  doyp  crowded  eagerly  around  him, 

.   anxious  to  hear  the  uewg.     But  he 

tt-»i,  iJii.i    «iiU  dr<>i»jiinp  head  went  and  lay  down 

imer   to   pant.     It  was  dinner  time  nnd  a  monk 

The  other  dop*  yeli>ed  with  delight: 

ale  heartily,  hut   the  dog  who  hud  just 

k;  «uU  an^l  only  flopped  hia  tail  once  or  twice  again:^t 

■«.;  to  li'mpl  him  to  eat.  but  in  vain.    "  He  is 

•>•-  4-  he  ha&  found  uobi^ly.     lie  will  get  over  it 

Poor,  grand  old  dog!     It  was  not  his  fault 

m  .  '  ■  to  lic  saved  th.it  day.     He  had  dune  iiis 

m1  b.  t  nnd  mortified  by  the  want  of  .suites*,  lie 

P»t  iu'llnT.   t^e  !h<>n  provost  of  tl»e  Alfiine  iiospice. 

utirW  on   -"  Dogs  of  St.   Bernard  "   ( \Vi<Ir 

IMmft^ii^*   ^'  .    authority  for  much  of  the  ab(jve. 

I  that  i«nllr  rt*main  out  on  the  mountains 

is|r    i'T    I'^i    ii;i>.<.i'r»    for   liftoen,   eighteen,    and    even 
r-f(«ar  hount  «t  a  olrelrb. 
*0»  «'  U-*.,  "  wc  wi-nt  down  the  patw  to 

^mm  '  w.  ciiuld  not  |Hi$!iihly  find  their 

at  it  v«*  v  cold,  and  very  dark.     We 

tkwa  4of^«  m  on  ahead.     Presently  we 

W»l  ■■■  barking.     I  in  the  direction  of  the  smitid. 

,•.:..  ing  iiwny  in  the  snow.     I  knew 

and,  puDliing  away  the  snow  with 

r         Vi   Ix'dy  of  a  man.     We  ga\e 

>ng  anf>ther  dog  bjirking.  I 

;tl  that  liiid  found  the  indi- 

•■  coat  and  pullcfl  me  over 

r«r.      I    .  what   »M>i   the   mutter,   and    got   up 

M'Uffir  !>•■  nid  of  a  lantern,  that   I  was  on 

111  navpd  mc  from  stepping 
ur  bunt  we  found  eight  per- 


f..,.T,.l       tl- 


tj  ■n\  "n 


EKfaiilkL  '  a  little  child.     Tlie  latter  wan 

—at  ami  'ved  liix  outer 

>lk«^"-  ■  //oae  of  tU&       -. 
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and  scut  it  otT  to  tlic  liospice.     We  iJit'u  wended  nur  way  in 
same  direction.'' 

The    most    famouis    of    all    tlie   Alpine    St.    Jieruards 
"  Bairy,"  who  Inst  his  life  while  perfnmiing  his  iluty. 

"  Durinp  the  ten  years  lie  was  witli  us,"  said  the  provd 
"he  saved  the  lives  of  forty  persons  who  had  lost  their  waj 
the  snow.    On  one  occasion  he  found  a  child  ten  years  old  Ij 
in   the  snow  under  the   influence  of  the   fatal   clumber   wl 
precedes  death.     The  doj;  warineil    the  cliild  with   its  brea 
an«l  then  roujsed  it  frotti  sleep  hy  lickijig  it.    This  much  aon 
plished,  Barry,  hy  lying  (hnvn  on  his  side,  ^ave  the  child 
obvious  invitation  to  <ivi  upon  his  hack  and  ride.    The  child 
so,  and  was  thus  carried  to  the  monastery.     Barry  was  kil 
by  some  unknown  j)erson,  probahly  in  mistake.     The  inscript 
on  liis  monument  is:    'Barry  the  heroic.     Savfi   ti,,.  lives] 
forty  persons,  and  was  killed  by  the  forty-first.' 

Bicycle.    It  wa-!  a  Michaux  who  invented  the  t  rniiKcd  p€ 
that  di.-tinj;uishes  the  modern  cycle  from  the  holihy-horse 
eelerifrres  of  the  eiglitconth  centiiry  (see  Cycung),  but  whet 
the  honor  l)elong3  to  Pierre  the  father  or  Ernest  the  son  if 
matter  of  dispute.     When   F?ar-lu-duc,  the  birthidace  of  l*ie^ 
Micliaux,  raised   a   modern   uxonunu'nt  to  the  "  inventors 
propagators  of  the  pedal."  the  names  of  both  father  and 
were  disrreetlv  in.seriheil  thereon.    The  two  worked  side  bv 
in  a  little  coaehsmith's  for^rf  in  the  citd  Godot-de-Mauroi, 
alley  swe[)t  away  years  ngn  hy  the  street  improvements  of 
Chanips-Elysees  district  of  Paris. 

Henri  Jlichaux,  a  ynunger  brother  of  Erne.st.  tells  a  st 
that  supports  the  paternal  claims.     In  May,  18(.!1,  he  says, 
Brunei  left  a  draisine  at  the  forf»p  to  be  repaired.  Young  Ern< 
then  still  in  his  teens,  seized  the  opportunity  of  indulging] 
a  ride.     "But  it's  a?  fatiguing  as  walking."  he  complained j 
liis  fatlier.     The  latter  Avas  seized  with  a  bright  idea. 

"  Put   a  couple  of  foot-rests  in   front,"  he  suggested, 
bettor  still,  fi.x  a  bent  handle  on  the  axle — like  a  grindsto 
you  know.'' 

If  we  are  to  trust  to  Henri  (writing  thirty  years  after 
event  concerning  an  episode  tluit  occurred  in  his  childhoo 
the  wooden  crank  with  s  big  nail  driven  into  it  to  form  a  pdal 
•was  the  result  of  this  chance  inspiration.    At  all  events,  the  firrt 
bicycle   was   produced    in    the    little    forge   ami    was   dubbed   a 
■velocipede.     On  tliis  vehicle  Ernest  wnidd  take  long  rid'  - 
the   Mabille   Oardcns.  then   the  nightly  resort   of  the  j> 
dnrh'  of  impcrlMJ   Fnince. 

ieither   AfipliiinY-— fftthpr  nr  gnn — v»n  IfpMi^wtitpd   Piim] 
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to  take  out  a  patent. .  Hence,  as  the  "  velocipede "  began  to 
'  attract  attention,  rival  manufacturers  appeared.  The  most 
successful  was  Pierre  Lallemont,  who  rode  a  pedalled  machine 
),  on  the  Boulevards  in  1863,  and  wlio  three  years  later  (Novem- 
ber 20,  1866)  took  out  an  American  patent,  which  he  assigned 
to  James  Carroll,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture  velocipedes  under  this  patent  was  purchased  by 
Calvin  Witty,  of  New  York.  So  early  as  April,  1869,  the 
Galaxy  predicted  that  Mr.  Witty  "  will  undoubtedly  make  a 
large  fortune,  not  merely  by  constructing  machines,  but  by  the 
'royalty*  which  he  obtains  from  the  sale  of  manufacturer's 
privileges  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  slight  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of  velocipedes  is  carried 
on,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Witty  employs,  himself,  the 
resources  of  7  large  carriage  makers,  and  keeps  their  establish- 
ments busy  day  and  night.  He  has  seventy  men  at  work  in 
K  one  establishment  in  New  York  and  also  keeps  nctivelv  em- 
ployed a  large  number  of  workmen  at  two  manufactories  in 
k    Connecticut,  one  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  at  Wilmington,  Del., 

and  a  second  in  New  York  Citv." 
I  The  first  bicycle  seen  in  London  arrived  from  Paris  about 

■  1868.  It  had  two  wheels  of  equal  size  connected  by  a  backbone 
which  bore  the  saddle.  A  Coventry  manufacturer  soon  invented 
a  lighter  wheel,  with  a  steel  rim  grooved  for  the  tire  and  witli 
spokes  of  thin  steel  wire.  This  wheel  was  stronfier  and  lighter 
than  its  predecessor,  and,  with  the  invention  of  almost  friction- 
less  ball  bearings,  did  away  with  much  of  the  terrible  vibration 
t  which  had  earned  for  the  first  bicycle  its  nickname  of  "  bone- 
shaker." 

Simultaneously  the  size  of  the  front  wheel  was  increased 
and  that  of  the  hind  wheel  lessened,  until  the  former  attained  a 
pKKligious  height.  This  speedily  came  to  grief.  The  "  safety." 
with  its  two  wheels  of  equal  size,  reverting  to  the  earlier  type 
of  1868,  and  its  greatly  improved  gearing,  drove  the  high- 
wheeled  machine  out  of  fashion. 

The  introduction  of  the  bicycle  into  America  dates  back 
to  1865  when  Pierre  Lallemont,  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  constructed 
his  wooden  bicycle,  or  "boneshaker,"  and  rode  on  it  from  that 
town  to  New  Haven. 

By  1870  the  wooden  bicycle  or  velocipede  had  entirely  dis- 

i     appeared,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  successor  until  1876, 

I     when  John  Keen  and  David  Stanton  brought  over  racing  bicycles 

*     and  gave  exhibitions  throughout  the  country.     Some  En»iUs\\ 

makes  of  the  machine  were  exhibited  in  the  Centennial  Ex- 

i3»itioii  at  Philadelpbi*,  bat  the  true  beginning  of  American 
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tVt'liir;^  ila(i>  Jrnin  llio  .spring  of  1878.  The  public*  ru.*c'  againri 
tlie  iijiiiniiliuii.  'I'liuy  riiiiuuled  tlie  maeliines  as  playtliiiigs  and 
Hit'ir  riik'rs  as  rrniiks.  In  Bostnn,  where  the  first  bicycle  cluli 
in  IIk*  toujilry  w;is;  orgarjized,  the  jrolice  soon  began  to  inter- 
cept tht'  ritlers  and  warn  theni  off  tlie  streets.  Adverse  ' 
oriliiiantT'?  wviv  rcvivpfl  against  them  in  other  New  England 
town;*,  and  IikUhhI  everywhere  they  appeared  from  1878  tu 
]S7i),  CytliTs  cyme  into  their  own  only  through  the  untiring 
efTurts  nf  llr.  Isaac  B.  Pntter,  of  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club, 
MJio  snctTiisifulIy  frnnieil  and  passed  a  bill  through  the  Ijeps-  I 
Ifitiire  which  lepnlly  recojfuized  the  rights  aod  privileges  of 
fVL'k'  riders  in  New  York  State.  The  iramediati?  effect  of  this  ,1 
bill  was  the  opening  uf  Central  Park  in  New  York  to  the 
riders,  and  the  nitiinato  result  was  the  passing  of  "liberty 
hills  "  in  iiliuost  iili  the  States  of  the  Uaion.  These  aceordea 
to  cycli>t^  the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  are  granted  to 
vuhick','?.  'I'he  Leagne  of  American  Wieelmen,  founded  in  New- 
port, It.  I.,  in  1880,  gave  increased  impetus  to  the  sport,  an 
impetus  s;o  great  that  nothing  it  might  &eera  would  step  it 
Cytling,  s^aid  the  Illu.'iirafed  American  of  June  4,  1802.  I* 
"  not  11  tTflze,  like  roller-skating,  but  an  estahlished  aport,  and 
has  come  tu  fitsiy  and  grow  in  popularity  as  the  years  roll  on. 
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sliouteil,  **  Why  not  call  it  *  Big  Ben  '  ?  "  This  suggestion  was 
received  witii  mingled  laughter  and  applause,  for  Sir  Benjamin 
was  an  enormous  man,  both  in  height  and  girth,  and  had  often 
been  called  "  Big  Ben."  From  that  day  on  the  bell,  whose  peal 
every  Londoner  knows,  has  been  known  only  as  "  Big  Ben." 

The  present  Big  Ben  is  the  second  of  the  name  that  has 
hung  in  the  tower.  Big  Ben  the  First,  designed  by  the  maker 
of  the  clock,  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  afterwards  Lord 
Grimthorpe,  was  cast  at  Stockton-on-Tees  in  August,  1850.  The 
mould  for  it  took  six  weeks  to  prepare,  while  the  metal  for  it 
was  melted  in  two  furnaces,  each  containing  10  tons.  When 
turned  out  and  trimmed,  it  weighed  15  tons,  was  8  feet  high, 
and  914  f^t  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  When,  however,  it  was 
transported  to  London  and  tested  at  the  foot  of  the  clock-tower, 
it  was  found  that,  owing  to  a  flaw  in  the  metal,  the  bell  must, 
without  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  be  broken  by  the  blows  of  the 
hammer. 

Big  Ben  the  Second,  designed  also  by  Mr.  Denison,  was  cast 
on  April  10,  1858,  by  George  Mears,  taken  out  of  the  mould 
on  the  24th,  and  sent  to  Westminster  on  May  31,  tried  and 
passed  as  to  tone  by  Dr.  Turle  on  June  18,  and  raised  with 
great  difficulty  to  its  place  in  October.  During  November  Big 
Ben  the  Second  was  subjected  to  a  long  series  of  trials  under 
hammers  weighing  from  4  to  7  hundredweight  each,  and  having 
successfully  passed  these  tests,  it  was  put  in  its  place,  where, 
however,  it  had  not  hung  long  before  it  also  cracked.  The 
crack,  which  was  widened  by  filing  to  [)rcvent  vibration,  seemed 
to  Earl  Grey  and  others  rather  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  bell, 
which  had  been  so  profoundly  doleful  as  to  strike  a  chill  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  The  two  bells  cost  the  nation,  in  round 
numbers  about  £40,000,  or  $200,000. 

Besides  Big  Ben,  which  strikes  the  hours,  four  smaller  bells 
ape  attached  to  the  Westminster  Clock  to  strike  the  quarters. 
The  exact  dimensions  of  the  bells  are — great  bell,  7ft.  0  in.  in 
height,  9  ft.  diameter  at  the  mouth ;  weight,  13  tons  10  cwt. 
3  qrs.  15  lb.  Of  the  quarters:  1st  quarter:  weight,  1  ton  1  cwt. 
and  23  lb. ;  2d :  1  ton  5  cwt,  1  qr.  2  lb. ;  3d :  1  ton  13  cwt.  2  qrs. 
13  lb. ;  4th :  4  tons  13  cwt.  2  qr.  13  lb.  The  notes  of  the  bells 
are  respectively — great  bell,  E  sharp;  1st  quarter,  G ;  2d,  F: 
3d,  E  (octave  to  great  bell)  ;  4th,  B;  and  the  reading  of  the 
chimes  is,  taking  the  notes  as  represented  bv  the  above  figure-^ 
— Ist  quarter:  1,  2,  3,  4;  half-hour:  3.  1,  2,  4—3.  2,  1,  3;  3d 
quarter:  1,  3,  2,  4—4,  2,  1,  3—1,  2,  3,  4 ;  hour:  3,  1,  2,  4— 
3,  2,  1,  3 — 1.  3,  2,  4 — 4,  2,  1,  3,  when  the  great  bell  w\U  stnVe 
the  hour.     The  latter  js  struck  on  ordinary  occasions  w\t\v  a, 
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liaiiinier,  liiit  tlic  clapptT  is  available  for  the  aonouncemetit  of 
gryat  events. 

Billiards.  Thure  ii^  an  historic  auecdote  about  Herbert 
S|)L'ntrr  mid  billiiirdd.  He  was  playing,  with  a  subaltern  of 
n-jjiarkiilile  profirieney,  a  game  of  "  50  up."  Spencer  gave  a 
uus^  ill  liiilk.  liipi  opponent  niude  a  run  of  fifty  aiitl  out  in 
Jiis  firsst  ilIIlinJ,^  The  philosopher,  irritated  beyonil  iiieasiirL'  at 
nut  izi'ttiii^r  un  npeiiinir,  reproved  tiic  oflieer  in  solemn  tones. 

"Mr.   ,'    he   said,   "a   eertain   dexterity   in   games   of 

«la]|  iir;:Mi's  a  wril-bfilaiieed  mind,  but  fiueh  dexterity  as  you 
UiWv  shown  is  l'\  idenee,  I  fear,  of  a  misspent  youth." 

And  iiKk'od  nil  iiuthority  on  billiards  bus  eonfe^ed  {Salur- 
iltnj  lU'vit'ir,  Ik'ej'iidiL'r  14,  IStiT)  liis  humiliation  at  tlie  thought 
tluit  without  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  eminenee  cannot  he 
iittijincd  in  this  apiiareiitly  simple  art  of  knocking:  three  balla 
nbout  ivilii  a  ntirk.  It  is  the  more  huiniliating,  he  adds,  when 
\U'  rou-idi'i'  ttuit  ill  the  prosecution  of  this  art  not  the  slightest 
niciiliil  fITuil  i.-;  r('(]iiirL'd.  "  Neither  chess  not  whist  ran  ha 
pliiyi'd.  \'\fu  iiiodiTtUidy  well,  by  an  arrant  fool;  but  a  billiarrl- 
(iiMe  vm'I!  Ip(.'  IniiiHl  in  every  well-conducted  lunatic  asylum  in 
the  kin«;d(nn."  Hill  in rd;;,  in  frtct.  he  considers  the  exact  anti- 
tlicsjgi  tn  rlioss.     "  The  bitter  brings  into  nlav  one  of  the  rareft 
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for  in  practice  '  iiotlering  play '  is  found  to  be  invariably 
suicidal.  Yet  you  luust  always  call  the  teachings  of  your  former 
experience  into  council.  You  must  look  out  for  what  you  mean 
to  leave,  aud  must  feel  your  adversary  as  if  you  were  fencing 
with  him.  Power  of  profound  calculation  is  as  essential  as 
presence  of  mind."  Every  skilled  billiard-player,  he  continues, 
must  have  a  sort  of  mathematical  instinct.  He  must  divine 
rather  than  study  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection.  He 
must  allow  for  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  "  side  "  he  imparts 
by  striking  his  own  ball  in  a  particular  spot  witli  a  peculiar 
motion  of  the  wrist  and  arm.  He  must  estimate  "  strengths  " 
with  extreme  nicety — not  merely  the  strength  of  his  own  stroke, 
but  the  smoothness  of  the  cloth  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cushions. 
"  After  a  variety  of  impacts  and  consequent  rebounds,  he  should 
still  be  able  to  tell  pretty  nearly  where  three  balls  will  be  left 
lying.  Then  he  equally  needs  mere  mechanical  gifts;  his  eye 
should  be  sure  and  his  hand  steady.  He  is  all  the  better  for  a 
certain  reach  of  body  that  dispenses  him  from  frequently  em- 
ploying the  rest.  Hia  grasp  of  the  cue  should  almost  amount 
to  genius — ^it  should  be  free  and  flexible,  yet  firm.  And  the 
head  and  hand  must  act  in  a  common  sympathy  with  iron 
nerves.  It  is  not  given  to  any  player  to  command  fortune, 
and  the  most  magniflcent  game  may  be  foiled  by  balls  clashing 
unexpectedly.  But  if  a  man  is  to  take  leading  rank  among 
masters  of  the  art,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  he  should  be 
equal  to  any  execution  in  any  emergency." 

The  origin  of  billiards  is  wrapt  in  obscurity.  It  has,  of 
course,  its  myths  and  its  legends.  One  of  the  cleverest  of  these 
was  invented  quite  recently  by  the  Paris  GauJols.  It  claimed 
as  its  authority  a  letter  discovered  in  the  British  Museum 
attributing  the  invention  to  a  I^ondon  pawnbroker  named 
William  Kew,  who  flourished  at  some  vague  period  in  the 
sixteenth  centurj*.  Kew  not  only  lent  money,  but  he  sold 
cloth,  and  for  the  latter  purpose  had  a  yard  measure  with 
which  he  used  to  compute  the  amounts.  One  day  to  distract 
himself  he  took  three  round  balls  whicli  are  the  emblems  of  his 
avuncular  trade,  and  placing  them  on  his  counter  began  to  hit 
them  about  with  the  yard  measure.  He  found  it  made  a  pretty 
game.  He  got  a  kind  of  skill  in  making  one  ball  glance  off  the 
other,  and  his  friends  who  saw  him  thus  employed  called  the 
game  "  Bill's  yard."  It  was  soon  shortened  into  billiard.  But 
the  yard  was  the  instrument  with  which  the  balls  were  knocked 
ibont,  and  the  difficulty  arose  what  to  call  it.  They  called  it 
after  the  name  of  the  pawnbroker — a  Kew. 

Even  the  French  might  not  believe  {his  cocV-ani\-h\\\\  8\ot\, 
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but  that  llio  iiK'iiiiuii  of  tiie  MS.  in  the  Brili.th  .Muhouui 
viiiot's  such  8kf|»ti(s  as  art*  ihiriiig  enough  lo  doubt  tlie  ipse 
of  the  Paris  Figaro. 

In  actual  fad  billiiini!*  was  not  an  invention  of  anv 
human  being.  Like  ail  the  other  great  games  of  the  worlil,  f 
was  a  gradual  cvitlulion.  It  prol)ai>ly  began  a.<  an  indoor 
adaptation  of  the  old  game  of  bowls  whicli  was  played  on  a 
green  lawn.  In  winter  and  on  rainy  days  your  sportsman  wa» 
de|)rived  of  his  favorite  pastime.  Hence  uiuloiihteelly  sprung  the 
idea  of  bowling  indoors  on  an  imitation  green  lawn.  But  playing 
with  the  hand  at  e<iicli  flose  quarters  jiroved  to<i  easy  for  genuine 
sport,  so  the  eue  wa,-;  iiilroihu'e<l  to  put  skill  at  a  premiunu 
Out  of  this  developed  the  iimdern  game  of  billiards. 

That  England  was  the  birthplace  of  the  game  may  be  taken 
for  granted.  We  hear  of  it  there  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  then  as  n  well-established  pastime.  Ben  Jonson 
hii.'i  the  lines 

Kven   nose  and   oheek   witlml 
Smooth   as   is  a  biMianl-lmll, 

And  a  greater  than  Jonson  sent  Cleopatra  to  hilliardfl 
his   play  of  "  Antony   and    Cleopatra,"  doubtless   because 
skill  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  tlie  cue  was  the  talk  of 
Britain.    jSIore  than  two  eenturies  later  Byron  wrote — no  maf 
of  what : 

You'll  n«ver  giiesfi.  Til  bet  you  millinns  itnd  milliards. 
It  all  sprang  from  a  harmless  giinic  of  billiardis. 

The  billiards  of  Byron's  time  was  the  old  English  six 

game,  wliit-h  requires  for  a  table  of  full  size  a  room  eigh  

by  thirty  feet.  This  alone  wns  enough  to  re.Mtrict  the  game'm 
a  country  like  tlu'  United  State's  where  lite  twenly-fwit  lot  i» 
the  rnle  and  the  large  house  tlu>  exception.  Brought  into^ 
general  use  in  America  by  I'helan  and  Collander,  ten  year* 
before  the  civil  war.  the  six-poekit  game  reached  its  zenith  in 
IS.^n,  when  Plielan  and  Seereiter  played  at  Detroit  their  epoch- 
making  game  of  20no  points  of  four-iiall  caroms  on  a  (?  x  14 
six-pocket  tat)le,  won  by  llie  former. 

In  Septend>er,  1S(!4,  the  carom  table,  now  in  general  use, 
was  iirst  exhiiiited  at  a  niueh-attended  toiirnumpnt  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  Sanson!  Stre<"t  Hall,  above  .Sixth.  The  newly 
organized  Union  League  Chib  was  just  forming  its  habits  and 
cu.stom.s,  and  its  new  building  provided  a  home  for  the  game^ 
more  famous  in  amateur  contests  than  any  other.  From  1864 
to  the  great  Centennial  tournament  and  on  to  Srliaetfer'c  earlt 
triumph."  /ind  the  great  nuis  of  Sexton  and  Slosson,  billii] 
,>'  'fs  zaniih. 
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Simtf  Sdtaeffer  wtju  the  world  cLtimpiouship,  anil  sai<1  Mitli 
paket  truth  that  in  six  months  ]ie  tuuld  ma^^te^  the  English 
'■>t  hi'l«l  its  oil]  place,  though  it  remains 
it  ;i!irae!».    Tennis,  golf,  and  Sfpiash  have 
'    expFfisc   is  sought   by   men  under 
tln'ir  pri-ileroswirs  of  the  eame  age 
'.    I'Tican  play  and  the  AmiTiran  tahle 
-  load,  and  tlic  play  In  Philadelphia 
titan   it  CTvr  wiw,  as  morn  than  one  arnatenr  toiirna- 
-l,..i.t,  -;i,,..  tJie  great  display  in  lOOi  made  by  'Mr. 


, bilh-'  ' 

«*r  in,  *U'A   lu 
^olT  tban  wa*  ' 


kMf»  if 


nt-<lay  pattern  can  l>e  hiiilt  in  twenty- 

Ih'  iiivcn  ti)  the  munufuiturcr,  hut  to 

i'  Is  from  tine  month  to  six.     The 

thronf.'h  a  ]MX'lin)iiiary  seasoning 

t\    st'ven  vcars.     Ilich.  deep  Spanish 

oak,  flionv.  and  satin  wood. 


table 


for  :mi 


ever  made  in  America 
-i   nmrvr^c^i  and   amaranth   woo<1s.  with  hnnd- 
It  «mt  $300<)  and  is  now  at  C'raip-y-nos  her 
L*   ::i    ^>  «!«■«. 

Tahio  an*  nn»  alwayn  eovprwl  in  grern.     Blue  is  pometimcs 

ri  maA  a  p'  :,'r«'n.    The  latr  Prinee  Ix-opnld  was  the 

d  lo  »iaV'"  .e  Uttrr  color,  ami  olive  green  i«  known 

»y  in  xirlil  »»»  "  Prince  Ix^ifiold's  color." 

TV*  ).  ',o  well  «'a«)neil  lief  ore  they  are  used  for 

incnhators  in  which  to  store  them 

uiiini^o  ilio  drying  pnK'cHs.     S<ime  incuhatnrs 

3000  ImiII.4.     When  thev  are  fin*t  made  they  are 

"iictory  mat<Tial;  "arti- 

ori)    are   much   heavier 

,  to  give  the  red  lialls  a 

lion    that    is   sometimes 

anV  hath."     Thin  is  <'xtracted  from 

-  -.,  ,.^i^  ,i       1 ,,.,  Atkinc/'  and  fur  billiard  balls  it  is 

iHrt  dvc  knnirn. 

]»  ktUianl  coi      '       *'         '  '  •  and  Iwilancc  are  the  pnipor 

*}  -  a.'h.  with  leather  tips  that 

u,  Hiid  are  not  i  •  •  eUowliere 

•    is  or  Miould  he  c  ii-d  .^o  that 

in  thr   midrlle  when  placed   acnifw   the  finger. 

fi in  .  tnt  Ju  (111"  hand  i*  usually  of  lighter  wood, 

-    fa  given.     Ik'adlike   mould ingfl 

-np  are  pTi'ferr«-«l.     The  mo^t  ex- 

|'«i  vith  smrcy-/vp  curving  ItatMl*  ol 

jaJAtJ:,  oflJ  ciiCfe  are  to  ^H'rfccth  joined  l\\at  l\\c'J 
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are  similar  to  enamels,  the  effect  being  that  of  peacock's  eye 

Billion.    In  Great  Britain  a  billion  is  reckoned  as  a  niillifl 
millions.     In  the  United  States  it  is  only  a  thousand  millioi 
This  ig  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  a  thing  is  bigger 
the  old  country  than  in  the  new.     In   France  also  a  biUic 
means  a  thousand  millions,  hut  there  they  wasste  a  word,  fa 
they  already  have  the  word  milliard  to  designate  this  numl: 

Reckoning  the   billion   in   their  own   way.   British  niathl 
maticians  can  induljie  in  an  orgy  of  numerals  and  statistica 
in  order  to  explain  to  the  meanest  intelligence  exactly  wl: 
that  figure  mean?.    Here  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  in  vrhi^ 
explanation  has  lieen  put: 

What  is  a  billion?     The  reply  is  very  simple:  a  milli< 
times   u   million.     This    is   quickly   written,   and  quicker  st 
pronounced.   But  no  man  is  able  to  count  it.   You  count  160 
170  a  minute,  hut  let  us  even  suppose  that  you  go  as  far  as  2C 
then  an  hour  will  produce  12,000;  a  day,  288,000;  and  a  yc 
or  300  days  (for  every  four  years  you  may  rest  from  countir 
during  leap-ycnr),    lO.'i.l'^O.nOO.      Let  lis  suppose,   now.   thj 
Adam,  at  the  beginning  of  his  existence,  had  begun  to  coui 
had  continued  to  do  so,  and  was  counting  still — he  would 
even  now.  according  to  the  usually  supposed  age  of  our  glnl 
have  counted  near  enough.     For,  to  count  a  billion,  he  wot 
require  0512  years,  34  days,  .5  hours,  and  20  minutes,  accordii 
to  the  above  rule.     Now,  supposing  we  were  to  allow  the  po 
<-f>iintor  12  hours  daily  for  rest,  eating,  and  sleeping— he  wot 
need  10,024  years,  Qi^  days.  10  hours,  and  40  minutes! 

F.vin  an   .Vmericun,  with  his  paltry  thousand  millions  as^ 
basis  for  cominitntion.  can  make  a  most  rcspcct.ablc  showing. 

Since  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  are  reminded,  only  a  lit 
more  than  a  billion  minutes  have  passed  into  hi.story.  If] 
railway  train  running  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  had  be 
ut  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era  started  around  the  earth  onJ 
straight  track,  its  object  being  to  run  a  billion  miles  witho| 
stop,  it  would  have  been  nccessars'  for  that  train  to  circle 
earth  40,000  times,  and  it  would  not  have  come  to  tlie  end 
its  journey  until  nearly  New  Year's  eve,  1028 — !(>  centur 
after  Christ  was  born  and  eight  years  after  tlie  Mayllowcr  lan^ 
flt  riymouth  Rock.  During  its  frantic  flight  it  will  have  ee 
the  Saviour  live  and  die;  Rome  and  its  marvellous  grande 
will  liavc  risen,  flourished,  and  decayed;  Britain  will  have 
discoviTi'd  and  vanquished  bv  tlie  hosts  of  Cfpsar,  and  Lcndd 
and  Paris  will  have  boon  built ;  kings  and  emperors  will  hfl 
rei'/ncd  and  great  wars  will  linve  been  fought;  throv 
cVi  histurv  abedft  but  a  faint 
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the  rushing  train  will  have  sped  on  its  seemingly  interminable 
journey;  Cliristoplier  Columbus  will  have  been  born  and  America 
iliscovered,  and  not  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  that  great 
western  world  has  been  added  to  the  map  will  the  engine- 
ilriver  have  closed  the  throttle  and  brought  his  machine  to  a 
full  stop  at  his  destination. 

The  wealth  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  richest  man 
in  the  world,  has  sometimes  been  computed  at  a  thousand 
million,  or  in  American  notation  a  billion  dollars.  Let  us 
a^ume  this  to  be  correct,  and  then  imagine  the  world's  richest 
man  sitting  down  to  count  his  "  pile,"  in  supposititious  silver 

J   dollars.    If  he  had  the  entire  sum  before  him  and  could  handle 

I  it  as  rapidly  as  the  ticks  of  a  watch — ^about  $5  to  the  second — 
it  would  take  him,  working  day  and  night,  six  years  and  four 
months  to  finish  his  pleasant  task.  Of  course  if  he  worked 
on  a  union  labor  scale  he  would  be  just  19  years  on  the  job. 
In  order  to  have  coined  it  for  this  pastime  the  mint  would  have 

I  had  to  work  making  dollars  for  32  years  without  pause  day  or 

P  night 

A  pile  of  a  thousand  million  dollars  stacked  as  coins  are 
ordinarily  stacked  would  reach  a  height  of  248  miles.  Set 
odge  to  edge  these  dollars  would  form  a  glittering  ribbon 
stretching  from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake  City.  To  coin  the 
dollars  would  require  the  n.se  of  31,250  ton-j  of  silver  and  to 
haul  it  to  tlie  mint  3083  freight  cars,  drawn  by  104  locomotives, 
would  be  necessary,  while  the  combined  length  of  the  trains 
c^rriing  it  would  be  more  than  14  miles. 

At  the  ordinary  valuation  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  best 
farming  sections  of  the  country,  a  billionaire  could  buy  a  farm 
a*  large  as  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Xew 
Hflmpshire,  and  Massachusetts.  If  he  could  Iray  land  at  $1  an 
aere  he  could  purchase  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
n>t  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 

In  the  ordinary  box  of  safety  matches  there  are  50  sticks. 
If  a  consignment  of  one  billion  matches  were  ordered  from  the 
manufactnrer,  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  packed  would  make 
a  pile  158  miles  in  height.  Packed  in  freight  cars,  they  would 
fill  12  to  the  roofs.  -To  box  them  alone,  not  to  take  into  con- 
fi^eration  the  labor  of  making  and  labeling  the  boxes.  1000  girls 
'^ould  be  kept  busy  a  month,  working  in  eight-hour  shifts. 

On  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  there  are  but  a  com- 
T»ratively  few  more  than  a  billion  human  beinfrs,  yet  science 
tells  US  that  for  untold  ages  they  have  been  increasing  with 

■  rtwdy  regularity. 

I      knd  yet  ^xamaers  speak  glibly  of  a  billion  dollars  \ 
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Biscuit.  Ji>  tho  }oar  1550  King  Henri  II,  of  France,  wa 
inakin;.'  a  tuiir  of  the  i)rovinoes  with  his  court.  Stopping  at  . 
small  LangiR'diK-  village,  the  local  master-baker  was  cominandct 
to  suiij)]}'  a  cake  which  should  be  not  only  palatable  but  als 
of  a  kind  not  ])rocurable  in  any  other  place. 

The  order  gave  the  nia?ter-baker  furiously  to  think,  as  th 
French  idiom  ])hrases  it.  J"or  ho  was  an  ambitious  man  wh 
would  fain  estai)lish  a  rei)utation.  Therefore  he  thought  da 
and  night,  and  the  more  he  thought  the  less  he  succeeded  i: 
juizzliiig  out  a  new  recipe.  He  mixed  fiour,  sugar,  and  milk 
and  tlien.  in  despair,  went  away,  seeing  that  nothing  new  coul' 
conio  of  tliis  mixture,  and  turned  into  the  nearest  inn  to  drow: 
his  disgust  in  a  pot  of  wine. 

His  littli.'  son,  who  was  also  his  apprentice,  remained  alon 
in  the  liakoliousc,  and  wondered  what  was  to  be  done  with  th 
(lough,  since  his  father  had  loft  no  instructions.  And  the  fathe 
did  not  return,  for  lie  had  taken  rather  more  wine  than  wa 
good  for  liini  and  he  had  fallen  asleep  behind  his  pot.  The  bo} 
knowing  tliat  the  dough  would  spoil  unless  it  was  baked  ver 
soon,  dwid(  il  at  last  tliat.  wliatever  the  consequences  might  Ik 
lie  must  act  on  his  own  rosponsii)ilify  and  do  the  best  he  could 
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"  Some  of  us  fanners  got  into  a  discussion  as  to  liow  quickly  this 
could  be  done,"  said  Mr.  Gabel.  "  It  arose  over  an  article  in  a  farm 
journal  which  stated  that  some  one  had  done  it  in  just  an  hour.  I 
thought  I  could  beat  that,  despite  the  fact  that  my  farm  was  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  mill. 

"  I  made  arrangements  with  the  harvesters,  millers,  and  an  uptown 
baker.  The  header  entered  the  wheat  field  on  my  farm  at  3:  14  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon — this  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  After  one  minute  we 
gathered  the  heads  from  the  box  and  carried  them  to  a  threshing  ma- 
chine, which  was  under  full  steam  in  the  same  field.  After  another 
minute  the  wheat  was  threshed.  About  half  a  bushtl  was  sacked.  We 
placed  it  in  the  motor  car  and  made  quick  time  to  the  door  of  the  mill, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  my  farm. 

"  The  mill  hands  grabbed  the  sack  and  poured  it  into  the  feed  pipe 
just  above  the  rollers.  In  three  minutes  it  was  crushed  and  sifted.  At 
3:29  o'clock  we  hastened  with  the  flour  in  the  motor  car  to  a  bakery, 
three  blocks  away.  Fourteen  minutes  later  the  baker  pulled  from  the 
oven  the  smoking  hot  light  biscuits,  all  ready  to  eat.  It  was  just  3;  44 
o'clock  when  the  first  bite  was  taken,  or  half  an  hour  to  the  minute 
from  the  time  the  grain  was  standing  in  the  field." 

Mr.  Gabel  says  that  he  has  investigated  carefully  and  is  positive 
that  be  established  a  world's  record.  A  Nebraska  farmer  has  a  record 
of  16  minutes,  but  he  ground  the  wheat  in  a  coffee  grinder  in  the  field 
and  baked  it  in  the  field.  This  record  is  outlawed  because  he  did  not 
pass  through  the  ordinary  process  and  the  product  wasn't  real  flour. 

Blackleg.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Being 
a  slang — or,  more  properly  a  sporting — term,  its  origin  in  its 
metaphorical  and  opprobrious  signification  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
Worcester's  and  Webster's  dictionaries  define  it  as  a  "  notorious 
cheat  and  gambler,"  "  a  sharper  at  race-courses."  Johnson 
(I^tham's  edition)  quotes  from  Byron's  ''  Hints  from 
Horace  " : — 

Fool'd,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  his  term  away. 
And,  unexpell'd,  perhaps  retires  M.  A.; 
Master  of  Arts!  as  hells  and  clubs  proclaim, 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  boars  a  brighter  name! 

According  to  the  same  authority  a  "  leg "  in  sporting  lan- 
guage means  a  "  person  who  bets  on  races  without  himself 
running  horses," — that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  race  bettors. 
"He  likes,"  says  Thackeray  in  the  "Book  of  Snobs,"  "to 
announce  at  Kummer's  that  he  is  going  to  run  down  to  spend 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  a  friendly  way  with  Hocus,  the  leg, 
at  his  little  box  near  Epsom.  It  is  also  suggested  that  there  is 
some  connection  between  "  leg "  and  "  leg  bail "'  and  the  verb 
to  '•  levant," — that  is,  to  elope  without  paying.  According  to 
Wright,  the  term  "blackleg"  is  used  in  Scotland  to  denote  "a 
person  employed  to  carry  a  message  from  one  lover  to  anothcT." 
Mr.  Raikes  and  his  loving  public  .ihovhl  take  note.  Dt.  Mutto^ 
eonnects  "bladW^^''  w/th  "hlackneh."     The  latter  tcxm  im- 
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plied  "  a  person  charged  with  democratic  sympathies "  at 
time  of  the  French  revolution,  or  one  viewed  geueraily  as 
rlisalfected    to    government.      Thus,    in    Scott's    "  Anti(|uar 
( 181(J)  we  find  "  Take  caro,  ilimkbarns!  we  shall  set  you  dc 
among  the  blacknebs  by  and  by." 

Blotting-paper.     The  use  to  which  this  miitorial   can 
put  was  discovered  by  mere  accident.     One  day  early   in 
nineteenth  century,  ordinary  ])a{>cr  was  being  made  in  a  mdlj 
Berkshire,  England.     A  careless  workman  forgot  to  put  in 
sizing,  and  the  whole  lot   went  to  apparent  waste.     Shortly 
afterward  tiie  angry  jiroprietor,  liaving  suHiciently  relieved 
outraged  feelings,  sat  down  to  write  a  note.     He  deemed  so 
of  the  condemned  paper  would  be  good  enough   for  the  pil 
pose.     To  his  renewed  annoyance,  the  ink  spread  all  over  thie., 
surface.    Suddenly  the  tliought  flashed  over  liis  mind  that 
paper  wotdd  do  for  drying  ink,  in  lieu  of  the  sand  then 
versally   used.     Experiments   proved   that   he    wns    right, 
disposed  of  his  entire  rlaniaged  stock  under  the  advertised  na 
of  blotting-paper.    Ilis  success  led  to  tlie  general  use  of  pa 
of  this  sort.     At  first  it  was  always  pink  in  color,  owinj 
the  fact  that  red  rags  were  used.     Red  was  a  fast  color 
ditHcult  to  bleach.    Tlierefore  it  was  of  little  value  in  the  ma 
facture  of  writing-paper.     But  red   (or  jiink,  as  it  develr 
into  when  run  tlirough  tlio  nuiehiuery)   was  as  satisfactor 
any  other  color  for  blotting  purposes.    Here,  then,  wns  a  met 
of  utilizing  apparently  useless  material.     For  a  long  time 
was  the  predominant  color  in  blotting-paper.    The  reason 
this  sort,  of  paper  dries  Ufi  ink  is  that  it  is  a  mere  mass  of  hi 
like  tubes  that  suck  up  liquid  by  capillary  attraction.     V\t 
fine  gla.'^s  tube  into  wafer,  an<l  you  will  find  Ihnt  the  liquid 
rise  in  it,  owing  to  this  same  principle  of  capillary  attracri 
The  art  of  manufacturing  blotting-paper  has  l)cen  carried^ 
far  that  the  proilnet  possesses  e\trern*»ly  nbsnrbent  qualities. 

The  United  States  Senate  and  the  British   Parliament 
said  to  be  the  only  bodies  in  the  world  that  still  cling  to 
use  of  sand  in  lieu  of  blotting-paper.    The  Senate  sand,  knC 
as  black  sand,  comes  from  a  mine  near  Pitt*fburgh.     It 
$2   a  quart,  but  one  quart   lasts   two  years.   On  the   desk 
*vcry    senator   stands    a    little    san<l-shaker,    reinforced    by 
package  of  blotting-paper,  the  latter  costing  one  cetit  a  park! 
"  It  is  an  amusing  fact,"  says  tiie  Assonatfil  SurnJtiii  }fngazi 
for  March,   IDOR,  "that  old  senators,  whom  one  wouM  ex| 
to  find  old-fashioned,  generally  use  modern  blotters,  while  yc 
fiGnators.  like  ilr.  Beverid^e.  are  scrujiulouB  in  their  us 
gaud."  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ttc 
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bum  tt»  r< 


ttae   tirit   d6<$uniL'(J   iu    England   ]\y   tlio 

.lion   til  tlif  seiirlet   budgi?  of  CliarU-B  I, 

!(hI    liv    the   soldier*   of    Ijcslvy    and 

■bwc  '])tion  is  a  pioce  of  religious  pedautry, 

|««nfH  i^  n  frtini  XuiiibiTsi  xv,  38:  "Speak  unto 

duldim   b>.    ..:»  i,  and  tell   tliem  tu  make  to  themselves 

aa   tbe   bonlcre  of   their  garments,   putting  in    them 

uf  blue."     ThU  «*olor  wa*  also  a  party  distinction  in 

for,  in  til*  fartitm-i  of  tlie  Cin-us  of  the  I>ower  Empire, 

■peror,  stHirtly    favored    the    Greens    while 

Ml   opTT  i    llie   lilufK.     Till'   latter,   therefore, 

>  tbe  emtiiftn  oi   Inyalty,  the  former  of  disaffection,  and, 

>thi-r   iinlti'i'Mi    ix*a<ion,  the   Blues  were  regarded  as 

1  and  orthodox  Church.    The  impu- 

_.iiiift  tlie  others  served  as  a  pretext  for 

•n.     Jurat's   III   prantetl   to  the  city  of 

"  esti-t'nii'd  a  sort  of  palladium  and 

Rlue  Blanket.     The  True  Blue  dye 

irntt^  l.v  a  Mr.  >.  <.tt,  in  ]SO'i. 

Flower.   Blue  Rose.     The  hlue  flower   ("die  blaue 

')    wm*    th«    mvutic   svTnltol    of   the   dermnn    Romiintie 

^.^.. — ^.ntWKT  thf  namelcsit  longings,  the  unsated  heart 

liions  of  the  |K»et  reaching  out  toward.^ 

iu»  !*enpe  of  kinship  to  the  infinite 

•  tiiqi.  II  at  every  form  of  merely  ma- 

lu  "  Uriiiriili  von  Oftcrdingen."  a  svnipto- 

inatfnn  frrun  thiji  jihtiiH'  of  Tculiinic  idi-idisui.  Fried riih 

j>hn  wrote  nnder  the  name  uf  Xovali-*)  makes 

,rt  ..ri  flip  que«t  for  thj.a  emblematical  llower. 

iU'iiirich,  *  i«  what  1  long  for.     Such 

Mi*  never  hcanl  of;  I  wiuild  fancy  I 

':  with  such  perfcit  clcarneas.'     Fall- 

utied  of  indcficrihahle  adventures. 

lu  of  a  :'pring.     Dark  hluo  rork* 

■!•  m**-  at  n  dintanee;  the  pky  was  lilack 

i>r»'.     But   wlint   nttracte<l  him   infinitely 

■t-blne  flower,  which  Kto«vl  vhm'  hv  the 

-*  ith    Kk   broad   glilterinff   leuvi**.      Hound 

'  ,».',    tbiwmt  of  bM  colorn,  and  the  Hweete«t  per- 

He  Miw  nothing  hut  the  blur  ffou-ir.  and 

with   nni'H'li'-n   f.nrhTnf'a.1.      All    at   once   it 

more  re«plendent. 
M  m  :  thf  llowiT  Iwnt 
i  tUf  ortnU  -bowed  liki-  ii  blue  spreading 
..,.;.. I  J  ^"'•''  /^v.^'  "  /r,irr»- /(?•(,  Trans.). 
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Alpliout*e  Kair,  I  ho  wiU-kiiown  Fremli  writtT,  who 
BOiHPthiug  of  a  roriiautifist  himself,  traimforiued  the  abstri 
hlue  flower  into  "  uiic  rose  bU*ne,"  and  gave  it  n  jiermaneiit 
place  iti  Fri'iioli  literiiture.  For  many  years  lie  resided  at  Ni 
where  he  conihined  litPrary  labor  witii  the  enthusias.tic  oulti 
lion  of  (lowers,  Many  new  varieties  that  bear  his  name  wt 
the  TL-jJidt  of  his  intienuity  and  skill. 

Ilis  inolTiMtual  elTort  to  produce  a  holaniml  hlue  rose  dou' 
less  made  the  expression  sc-m  to  him  peculiarly  fittinj^  wl: 
applied   to  immaterial  aspirntionri.     He  introduced   it   into 
very  title  of  '*  Ix-s  Roses  Noires  ct  les  Roses  Blenes."     '*  Th 
was  oidy  a  l»liie  rose  there,"  he  says,  "that  is  to  say,  a 
which  one  dreams  of  but  never  gathers."    And  apain.  in 
I'romenade  dcs  Anjjlais."  he  writes,  ''  Maaj'  authors  have  spo 
of  a  sky-blue  rose  very  common,  as  (hey  assert,  in  Italy,  wh 
they  themselves  have  seen  it.    To-day  it  is  absolutely  unkno 
and  cverytldii;;  points  to  the  certainty  that  it  never  existed." 

An  Englishwonijui  borrowed  Karr's  iihrase  and  made  it  the 
title  of  her  novel  "Blue  Roses'*  (London,  1877),  whose  teni- 
]>orary  vopue  acclimated  tlie  unknown  flower  in  British  soil. 
The  dedication,  "To  Any  Render,"  runs  as  follows:  "Whoever 
or  whatever,  you  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  yi"»u  also  have  l\fld 
some  unpraspe<l  ideal,  some  illusory  hope,  some  golden  dream, 
some  will  o'  the  wis|)  of  the  heart.  I  dedicate  this  hook  to-i 
to  your  hlue  roses  and  mine." 

As  an  actual  possibility,  an  ideal  of  horticultural  ainhition, 
the  blue  rose  has  haunted  the  dreams  of  hard-headed  men  of 
science.  A  Mr,  E.  O.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  an- 
nounced his  piirpfisp  of  presenting  the  world  with  tliis  phe- 
nomenon. For  noarlv  twoscore  years  he  has  deemwl  it  an 
ininiinent  ])ossi1)ility.  Nor  does  that  floral  wonderworker  Luther 
Kurhnnk  say  iiim  nay. 

"Some  day,  surely,"  "Burhank  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"the  hlue  rose  will  be  developed.  In  our  day  we  are  onlv  mak- 
ing a  beginning." 

On  the  other  hand  M.  De  Candolle  claimed  that  it  would 
he  impossible  to  produce  the  rose  in  a  blue  variety.  Yellow  and 
hlue.  he  argued,  are  fundamental  types  of  color  in  flower*. 
They  are  antagonistic  and  exclude  each  other.  Cidtivation  mav 
fhniipp  vellnw  to  red  or  wliite,  but  never  to  hlue.  And  blue 
may  hecome  red.  hut  never  yellow.  Raving  already  a  yell 
rose,  we  must  necessarily  forego  the  blue  one. — at  least  ti 
such  time  as  the  Zoologieal  Society  has  produced  a  phoenix. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  while  eontinuine  the  experimi 
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Society  of  Paris  for  the  first  genuine  blue  rose  that  is  presented 
to  them. 

Boa  Constrictor.  The  specific  name  of  a  large  tropical 
American  serpent.  Linnaeus  erroneously  believed  it  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  boa  family  (a  distinction  properly  belonging  to 
the  python),  and  the  name  has  taken  hold  of  the  popular  fancy 
as  that  of  the  largest  and  most  terrible  of  all  serpents.  It  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  any  great  crushing  snake,  whether  a  boa 
or  a  python.  But  the  former  is  an  exclusive  denizen  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  its  range  being  from  tropical"  Mexico  to 
Brazil,  while  the  python  proper  inhabits  Africa  and  India. 
The  boa  rarely  exceeds  15  feet  in  length;  the  python  some- 
times reaches  30  feet.  The  python  is  savage  and  not  easily 
tamed ;  the  boa,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  very  gentle  disposition, 
and  readily  domesticates  itself  in  the  palm  or  reed-thatched 
huts  of  the  natives,  where  it  hunts  rats  during  the  night. 

In  November,  1911,  England  was  excited  by  the  news  that 
two  favorite  boa  constrictors  in  the  Regent's  Park  had  met  with 
a  sad  accident,  which  at  first  looked  like  murder  and  cannibal- 
ism.   In  short,  one  had  swallowed  the  other  overnight. 

"The  two  serpents,"  said  the  New  York  Wodd  in  a  cable 
dispatch,  "had  lived  amicably  together  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 
They  were  of  the  same  species,  but  one  was  nine  feet  long  and 
the  other  eleven.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  larger  one  intended 
to  eat  the  other,  and  they  are  still  less  likely  to  have  quarrelled; 
snakes  are,  between  themselves,  peaceable  and  gentle  animals. 
Both  were  usually  fed  with  pigeons.  One  afternoon  their 
keeper  had  placed  two  birds — one  for  each  serpent — in  the 
glazed  apartment,  15  feet  by  6  feet,  which  was  the  boa  con- 
strictors' dwelling. 

"  The  bigger  serpent,  having  quickly  swallowed  his  own 
appointed  meal,  observed  the  second  pigeon  visibly  sticking  in 
the  jaws  of  his  messmate.  He  perhaps  only  thought  of  taking 
a  playful  bite  out  of  it.  The  keeper  had  left  them,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that,  both  the  serpents  having  got  their  teeth 
fastened  in  the  pigeon's  bones,  neither  could  withdraw.  At  last 
the  larger  one  swallowed  the  other.  An  explanation  has  been 
found  in  the  peculiar  structure  and  action  of  the  joints  of  the 
ferpent*8  jawbones.  We  are  told  that  this  gorging  boa  con- 
strictor, though  his  body  is  swollen  to  threefold  bulk,  having  a 
brother  reptile  inside,  Aovm  to  within  twenty-four  inches  of  his 
tail,  will  not  die  of  surfeit :  but  he  will  have  to  cat  nothing 
more  for  the  next  fonr  or  five  months." 

Boomerang.  This  curious  weapon,  pcrnliar  to  \\\o  A^5\\\^'es 
of  .\astralia,  is  a  piece  of  carved  iroorf,  30  or  40  inoWs  \oT\g, 
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])oiiit((l  at  both  oiuls,  and  curved  almost  in  the  form  of  a 
cresci'iit.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  singular  as  tha  weapon 
itself.  Ask  a  l)laek  to  throw  it  so  that  it  will  fall  at  his  feet, 
and  avay  it  will  ;:()  for  fully  10  yards  in  front  of  him,  skimming 
alon;,'  the  pround  at  II  or  1  feet  from  t!ie  surface,  then  suddenly 
rise  in  the  air  to  the  height  of  -10  or  GO  feet,  describe  a  curve, 
and  fmally  droj)  at  the  feot  of  the  thrower.  During  its  course 
it  revolves  with  great  rapidity  and  with  a  whizzing  noise.  In 
an  e.\f)ert  hand  the  boomerang  is  a  formidable  weapon,  striking 
withont  revealing  the  presence  of  the  projector,  and  shooting 
round  a  corner,  if  need  be,  like  the  Irishman's  gun.  But  it  is 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  novice,  as  it  may  return  and  strike 
the  thrower.  Hence  the  frequent  application  to  the  boomerang 
of  the  Shakesi)earean  words: 

'Tis  tlio  Hport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoi>t  with  his  own  petard. 

All  this  is  marvellous  enough;  but  the  marvel  has  grown 
to  j)re])osteroiis  dimensions  at  the  hands  of  credulous  or  too 
iniaginati\o  travellers.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  an  e.\pert 
can  tlirow  a  i)oonierang  so  that  it  will  kill  an  enemy  behind  a 
tree  and  thiMi  hustle  back  to  its  owner,  who  stands  ready  to 
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aj  1!' 
■i,  vith  on< 


on  old-timer"  speak  of  it,  even  so 


liiid  him  after  a  short  prcliminar}' 
e  vrry  npor  a  given  object,  but  if  he 
ihfT   in   hunting  or  war,   he  doesn't 
.   the  return  boonieranp,  bnt  tlirows  the 
.»ne.  whirh  poes  direit  to  the  mark  witli- 
Svuli    is    the   l)oomeranp^ — a    two-formed 
for  business,  the  other  for  sport. 
Boot-JBck.    '  lenient  for  removing  shoes  and  especially 

^■tkvlrirli  ha*  gutte  out  nf  date  $inoe  the  virtual  disappenranc 
rf  te  li»ti»r  from  wri»an  life.  This  is  how  the  New  York 
l»mi^  -  T  m    makes 

(r  hki.  .-   .-JO: 

TW  i*4ff«  Af   Um>   liaot-jftHc  hft*  h^ell   ooinoiilfiit  with   that  nf  I  he 

»i,  :       ■     .1        i  .-,'   ..f  our  country.      I  oun  riiAily  rivall,  as   I 

i^a  •itn,    till-    tiiMi<    uiivn    (lio    UHil-jafk    wiis 

ia    ri<-i^     „,„t-^;>....i.      This   fuilhfiil    Mfniiiit    held    n    (iluci*   of 

^mA  ba*rU*-*to»e.     That  w»«  lM'f<>ri<  \\w  iIhv!*  nf  niilrnjiils, 

|«|*fth»nr>.      In   thnt  cnrtirr   (iny   the   nstinl    means   nf 


by  •la^ocxidrh.     tvery  man  wore  lioitst. 

n.  a   militjiiv  ofTiper.  or  as  a  horsoinan. 

tite   loltlilfr,   \\\v  r)iii(llc-iiiHk<T,   uml 

•.  In  tlii^  foinrminily.     But  the  tiint- 

•  '  iinTi'SiKiti;;  riil'Tjirim?  of  tliP  time*, 

OnM   Inn-nlioTi   nfter  iiiKithi-r,  one 

:'■.  -    inothiT.  nil    th("*»'  conihini-il 

'  >  ir  fonm-r  vnntiifri'  ^nmml 

.    .  -    iTivo.      I'lVip!*?   iM't'lin    in 

■<   invrrifiofiH.   n-vnlii- 

of  the  Hp*  chjiftv'il, 

he  rlnni«v,  Btiir,  mu-omforUiblp.  am]   hoiivcn 

f-amr   int"  f»vt>r  on  «-viTy  mde.     In  tin*  r«'- 

'   of  our  j'copl-.  in   tho  frrok*  of  fiinhion. 

hkI*  iif  IffMit   anil  *h<ir  iniiniifai'tiivfr)',  th<' 

'•  atli.     Thp  rrljin  of  tho  Itoot-jnok   i» 

Only  :)  fow    :if  im  old   foj^ifs  M>rni 

oHf  Imota  ai>  wr  ilo  to  the  hjiirit  iif 

'ity  iltc   wilh   our   l"Mit»  on,    for  th" 

■  ng  to  In-  lightly  oaxt  ««i<li\     Hut  in 

'iiii»'r  ntay  nritt  Itio  MicaUM  jiro^'reHS 

wc    hnvr    pToifri-MHi-d  ?      Pru'^frcswd 

'  Ini'tlr.  anil  «»•  spultiT  iiniund  niorp 

whiil   ilorx  thnt  nijrnify'   It  liii«  Iwrn 

xv»  tht>  prirp  of  cvprylhini;  mid   tl'i- 

rU'ii   t  am  vtir^  all  old  timrrn.  liki' 

«•  lu'tbrmwinrnt  of  the  familiar  Uiol-jark 
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gwiriik     At  last  ntni' 
«>^  ti»«>i   ati.!  »l»o<«  indnntry. 


«  tW 

i-jmik.  M  "Iif  'ill 
L      WrtL    wkat  •  ' 

W*  .hall  (■ 


i*'.r   iiM?    r'Unt 
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Ilistory  of  Boston  records  tliat,  ujioii  tlio  arrival  in  Boston  i 
Bomc   Irish  spinners  and  weavers,  a  sj)inning  erazo   tooit 
session   of  llie  town,  "and   the   women,   young  and   ohl,   hii 
and  low,  ritli  and  poor,  flocked  into  the  spinning  school,  wliifl 
for  want  of  botter  quarters,  was  set  up  in  the  Conuimn,  in 
open   air.     Here   the  whirr  of  their   wheels  was  heard    fr 
morning  to  night."     Thirty-five  years  later  the   Society 
Encouraging  Industry  and  Einjiloying  the  Poor  again  used 
Common   as   a   spinning   school,   about    three    hundred   yot 
women  appearing  there,  seated  at  their  wheels,  as  a  sortj 
example  and  advertisement. 

Bow  Bells.  A  chime  of  hells  attached  to  the  church  of  i 
Mary-le-Bow,  or  Bow  church,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ancil 
city  of  London.  Hence  your  true  cockney  has  ever  been  hi 
to  be  one  horn  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells.  According  to  F) 
Moryson,  "the  Ixmdoners,  and  all  within  the  sound  of 
Bells,  are  in  rcfiroiich  called  Cockneys  and  eaters  of  buttej 
toasts."  Bcrtuiiiunt  and  Fletclior  speak  of  "Bow  Bell  suckei 
i.e.,  "children  born  within  the  sound  nf  Bow  Bells."  Antki 
Clod,  a  countryman,  addressing  Gettings,  a  citizen,  in  Shirlfl 
"Contention  for  Tlnnour  and  Riches,"  says,  "Thou  liest, 
1  am  none  of  thy  countryman:  I  was  born  out  of  the  soundl 
your  pancake  bell,"  meaning  the  hell  rung  on  Shrove  TuesC 
when  pancakes  were  in  request,  as  tiiey  still  are,  and  the  Lond 
aji|)rentice8  held  a  riotous  holiday. 

"  In  the  year  14r.f)(says  Stow),  il  was  ordained  by  a  Comr 
Council  that  the  Bow  Bells  should  be  nightly  rung  at  ninej 
the  clock.    Shortly  after,  John  Donne,  mercer,  by  his  testami 
dated  1472.  gave  to  the  parson  and  churchwardens  two  t« 
nients  in  Hosier-lane   (now  Bow-lane)    to  the  maintenance! 
Bow  Bell,  the  same  to  be  rung  as  aforesaid,  and  other  thii 
to   be   observed,   as   by   the   will    appeareth.     This   Bell   boii 
usually   rung  somewhat   late,   as   seemed    to   the  young 
'prentices,  and  otiiers  in  Cheap,  they  made  and  set  up  a  rhj 
."gainst  the  clerk  as  followeth: — 

Clarkn  of  the  Bow  bell,  witli  tho  yellow  ]ocke8. 
For  thy  late  ringing  thy  head  shall  have  knockcs. 

As  well  as  the  clerk's  reply — 

Children  of  f'hpnpe,  hold  you  all   htill. 

For  you  Rhall  have  the  IJow  boll  rung  ut  your  will. 

William  Copoland,  churchwarden,  either  gave  a  new  bell  fg 
this  purpose,  or  caused  the  old  one  to  be  nx-asl  in  151.^ — We 
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The  ringing  of  Bow  Bell  at  uiiie  p.m.,  a  custom  observed 

0  the  present  day,  is  a  vestige  of  the  Normau  curfew  (see 
S'alsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  s.v.).  Simultane- 
lusly  with  the  ringing,  lights  were  ordered  to  be  exhibited  in 
he  steeple  and  remain  there  during  the  night,  to  direct  the 
reveller  towards  London. 

Bow  church,  in  the  words  of  old  Stow,  "  for  divers  accidents 
tappening  there,  hath  been  made  more  famous  than  any  other 
larish  church  of  the  whole  city  or  suburbs."    If  not  originally 

1  Boman  temple,  as  was  once'  believed,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
churches  built  by  the  Norman  conquerors  of  England.  It  was 
at  one  time  garrisoned  and  besieged ;  it  was  afterward  the 
scene  of  an  assassination,  it  was  ravaged  by  storms.  Stow  did 
not  live  to  see  the  greatest  disaster  of  all,  when  church,  steeple, 
and  bells  were  utterly  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  KJGG. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  steeple, 
finished  in  1G79,  had  been  prepared  for  12  bells,  but,  funds 
running  short,  only  8  were  placed.  In  1739  it  was  found  neces- 
sarj-  to  repair  a  crack  in  the  Great  Bell  at  a  cost  of  £290.  In 
1758  a  committee  of  "  several,  respectable  citizens  "  presented  a 
petition  to  the  vestry,  setting  forth  that  on  all  public  occasions  . 
the  Bells  of  Bow  are  particularly  employed,  that  the  tenor  hell 
ii  the  comphtest  in  Europe,  but  the  other  seven  are  very  much 
inferior,  and  by  no  means  suitable  to  the  said  tenor.  "  Your 
petitioners,  therefore,  request  that  they  may  be  allowed,  at  their 
own  expense,  to  recast  the  seven  smaller  bells,  and  to  add  two 
trebles."  Accordingly,  the  set  of  ten  bells  was  completed  by 
subscription,  and  was  first  rung  June  4,  17G2,  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  King  George  III. — Stow's  Chronicles  of  London  : 
Cc.vxixgham's  Hand-book  of  London;  Tnius'  Curiosities  of 
London. 

Bowie-knife,  an  implement  formerly  much  used,  both  in 
warfare  and  in  hunting,  by  the  frontiersmen  of  the  Southwest 
States  in  America.     It  was  the  invention  of  James  Bowie,  one 
■)f  the  most  notorious  of  these  gentry.    Born  in  Logan  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1796,  his  family  moved  to  Louisiana  in  his  boy- 
hood.    In  1814  he  purchased  a  small  plantation  known  as  the 
Bayou  Terrebonne,  where  he  lived  by  lumbering,  fishing,  and 
hunting  until  he  discovered  a  method,  legal  after  a  fashion,  but 
not  too  scrupulously  honest,  of  making  a  small  fortune  out  of 
neproes.     The  United  States  had  recently  abolished  the  slavc- 
tratle.     All  Africans  brought  surreptitiously  into  the  country 
in  violation  of  the  statutes  were  subject  to  confiscation  and 
sale,  one-half  the  purchase  monev  so'ins  to  the  authorities,  t\ve 
other  half  to  the  informer.    Bowie,  with  his  brothet  and  l^o 
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other  putners,  boa^  »!groei  it  «  doUar  a  poatid  trota  the 
flmvc  eJiipe  of  ibe  pinte  I^fitt£,  s^  he  boTc  to  outride  of  New 
Orlemns.  Then  tbej  tnfonaed  npaa  tlneBnelves,  bid  in  tb« 
:Jare«  vhen  srized  and  gold,  eot  back  li«lf  the  nio[t«v  tbey  bad 
paiJ.  axwi  fotmd  tbemselTt^  free  to  fiffcr  tbefr  purchases  vhen? 
tiif T  willtd.  One*  UwidIIt  sithiii  the  boancIarie$  of  ibe  Unit^i 
States,  the  blada  became  laarketable  propert}*.  The  profits 
were  eoormonsu  Few  peopk  bMl  xgaiji^  the  {rartners  at  the 
anctioDs;  the  ^Uves  wexte  c-on^eqaeiitlj  admitted  at  a  Dominal 
eip«ii«e,  and  foqnd  leadj  i*le  in  the  open  market  at  from 
five  huodre^  to  a  tboasand  dollars  apiece.  Much  of  the  profit 
was  spent  Ln  riotous  liriag  is  Xer  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and 
Xatthez,  Mif^^i^ippL 

Biotous  living  inrolTed  frequent  taTem  bra-wla.  Bowie  is 
»id  to  have  iDrented  his  knife  irhUe  confined  to  his  bed  from 
the  effects  of  a  wound  received  in  i^me  sueh  brawL  Being  a 
man  of  much  mefhanical  ingenuitj,  hf  vhittled  from  a  piece  of 
white  pine  the  model  of  a  hunting-knife,  which  he  sent  to  two 
brothers  named  Blarkman,  in  the  citv  of  Natchez,  and  told  them 
to  sparif  no  expen:?e  in  making  a  dnplicate  of  it  in  steel.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  dreaded  iMwie-knife.  It  was  made  from  a 
lar^e  i^w-niill  file,  and  had  a  two-ed.^ed  blat^le.  nine  inches  long. 
of  a  faintly  curved  outline^  and  thick  enough  at  the  back  where 
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A  more  memorable  affair  was  Bowie's  fight  with  a  certain 
Colonel  Xorris  Wright.  After  long  bickerings  it  had  been 
agreed  that  each  should  fetch  a  dozen  friends  with  him  to  the 
levee  opposite  Natchez  and  there  end  the  feud  with  pistols. 
The  battle  was  to  have  been  fought  out  between  detachments 
of  threes,  who  were  to  succeed  one  another,  but  the  actual 
event  developed  into  a  general  melee  after  the  first  shot,  the 
combatants  using  knives  and  pistols  indiscriminately.  Seven 
had  been  killed,  Bowie  had  been  borne  down  to  earth,  des- 
perately wounded,  as  an  apparent  eighth,  when  he  managed 
to  bury  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  Colonel  Wright,  and  with  the 
death  of  their  principal  the  adherents  of  the  latter  took  flight. 

Bowie  and  his  knife  were  now  notorious.  Bowie  himself 
was  thought  to  be  as  good  as  dead,  else  the  vengeance  of 
Colonel  W'right's  friends  had  been  swift  and  sure.  The  bowie- 
knife  sprang  into  immediate  popularity.  Local  smiths  worked 
day  and  night  forging  and  shaping  them.  Eventually  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Western  and  Middle  States  furnished  rivals  in  their 
manufacture. 

Bowie  did  not  die.  He  found  it  best,  however,  to  emigrate 
to  Texas,  then  (1829)  still  a  Mexican  State  but  already  quick 
with  revolt.  Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ex-Governor 
Vercmendi.  She  survived  the  union  only  two  years.  When 
Texas  declared  for  independence,  Bowie  accepted  a  commission 
as  colonel  in  the  insurgent  army,  and  closed  his  career,  March  G, 
183G,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Alamo. 

Many  stories  are  afloat  which  show  Bowie's  rough  sense  of 
ju.«tice  and  essential  kindliness.  One  was  contributed  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  by  a  Methodist  clergyman  in  1890. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  sent  to  Texas  by  the 
Methodist  Conference.  Travelling  on  horseback,  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi  below  Natchez,  and  next  day  was  overtaken  by 
another  horseman  dressed  in  buckskin,  armed  witli  a  rifle,  pistol 
and  knife.  Entering  into  conversation,  he  found  the  stranger 
to  be  intelligent,  pleasant,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  country.  Neither  inquired  the  name  or  busi- 
ness of  the  other.  Both  were  aiming  at  the  same  destination, 
Texas.  Finally  they  reached  a  new  town  filled  with  wild, 
desperate  characters  from  other  States. 

The  minister  posted  a  notice  that  he  would  preach  at  the 
<ourt-house  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  there.  At  the  hour 
named  he  found  the  rude  structure  thronged  to  overflowing — 
with  men  only.  He  gave  out  a  hymn.  All  joined  in  singing, 
and  sang  well.  But  when  he  announced  his  text  and  aUemTp\.e(\ 
to  preadi,  one  brayed  in  imitation  of  an  ass,  anot\\eT  \\ooleii 
Vike  Mtt  tnri,  etc.    Determined  not  to  be  driven  from  \i\a  pxct- 
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!»<>>...,  Ill-  attempted  again  t«  preacli,  but  was  stopped  bj 
tame  sjjeties  of  iuterriiptitm.  He  slued  silent  and  still,  not 
knowing  whether  to  vacate  the  pulpit  or  not.  Finally  hii 
travelling  compaiiion,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  in  the  hous^ 
anCMe  and  with  stentorian  voice  exclaimed.  "*  Men,  this 
has  come  here  to  preach  to  you.  You  need  preaching  to, 
I'll  i^  - — ^ — .  if  he  shan't  preach  to  you  I  The  nest  man  that 
disturb*  him  ehall  fight  me.    My  name  is  Jim  Bowie."' 


The  preacher  said  that   after  this  announcement  he  m 
hud  a  more  nttentive  and  respectful  audience,  so  much  influe: 
had  Bowie  over  that  reckless  ami  dangerous  element. 

Boycott.  This  word  might  Ije  defined  as  '*  to  taboo, 
shun,  to  i^nhite;"  but  in  fact  it  justifies  its  existence  hern 
no  otlicr  term  exactly  fills  the  bill.  T<»  boycott  a  man  or  ft 
Iwdy  of  men,  or  a  thing,  means  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
them,  OP  it.  Thus,  you  boycott  a  manufactured  article  by  re- 
fusing to  buy  it,  and  if  possible  preventing  other  people  from 
buying  it,  and  you  boycott  an  individual  (or  individuals)  l>y 
refusing  to  work  for  him.  to  sell  to  him,  to  buy  from  bim. 
and  even  to  rwognize  his  exi.«tenee. 

The  word  arose  during  the  agrarian  troubles  in  Ireland  in 
1879-1881.  Captain  t'harlcs  Cunningham  Boycott  (18;il'- 
185)7)  became  in  1873  agent  for  T-ord  Earne's  estates  in  County 
Mayo,  and  himself  formed  on  his  own  account  500  acres  nmr 
Loughmask.  On  August  1,  1870,  a  notice  was  posted  on  his 
gate  threatening  bis  life  if  he  attempted  to  collect  from  tlio 
tcnnnti5  any  rents  without  a  further  reduction  of  the  10  per  cent, 
abatement  already  granted  by  Lord  Earne.  All  but  three  tenants, 
liowevcr,  paid  up  on  the  10  per  cent,  basis.  Next  year,  umler 
the  influence  of  the  land  league,  a  25  per  cent,  abalotnont 
was  insisted  upon.  Boycott  issued  eleven  processes  and  made 
attempts  to  serve  them  in  September,  1880,  hut  his  agents  were 
lieaten  back  and  be  lind  to  place  himself  under  police  protec- 
tion. Meanwhile  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  leader  of  the  atrita- 
tion.  in  a  speech  made  at  Ennis  on  SepteMd)er  If),  advi;M?d 
tenants  who  could  not  make  crood  their  demands  to  resort  tn 
BggreH.eive  mea.sures  nj^ainst  landlords  and  their  agents,  Tlic 
Tesult  was  seen  in  tlie  treatment  of  Boycott.  Laborers  refused 
to  work  for  In'm ;  his  walls  were  thrown  down ;  his  cattle  driven 
hither  and  thither;  and  ho  and  bis  family  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain  provisions  from  the  neighborhood,  so  tliat  the  very 
ticeessanes  of  life  liad  to  be  brought  to  them  from  a  di^tanefi 
by  stenn)er.  Moreover,  he  wn?  booted  and  spat  upon  in  the 
ymblic  roada.  and  the  delivery  of  letter?  and  telegrams  at  his 
honte  wat  iulerteKii  with>    Ai  kftt.  early  in  yoveuibcr. 
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a  body  of  50  Orangemen  from  County  Cavan  (later  known  as 
Emergency  Men)  volunteered  to  gather  in  Boycott's  crops,  and 
were  granted  an  escort  of  1)00  soldiers  with  2  field-pieces. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  the  work  had  been  done  and  Boycott 
left  for  Dublin.  Hotels  tliere  refused  to  accommodate  him, 
lieing  intimidated  by  threatening  letters,  and  he  went  on  to 
Ix)ndon  and  thence  to  the  United  States.  On  his  return  to 
Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  he  again  experienced  some 
rough  usage,  but  the  personal  rancor  against  him  soon  quieted 
down,  and  when  in  1886  he  became  agent  for  Sir  H.  Adair*s 
estates  in  Suffolk,  England,  he  was  even  accustomed  to  spend 
his  holidays  in  Ireland.  He  never  obtained  any  compensation 
from  the  government. 

The  word  "  boycott "  first  came  into  use  toward  the  end 
of  1880.  The  Daily  News  of  December  13  printed  it  capitalized, 
but  it  has  now  become  incorporated  into  the  language  as  a 
lower-case  verb. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  conviction,"  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Nation,  writing  under  date  of  April  7,  1903, 
that  the  boycott  was  a  device  of  the  devil,  but  I  did  not  know 
till  recently  that  I  had  Biblical  authority  for  it :  '  And  he 
c-auseth  .  .  .  that  no  man  should  be  able  to  buy  or  to  sell, 
pave  he  that  hath  the  mark,  even  the  name  of  the  beast  or  the 
number  of  his  name'  (Revelation,  xiii,  17,  Revised  Version), 

J   M.  H. 
(See  also  Walsh,  Ilandybook  of  Literary  Curiosities,  p.  119.) 

Braintree,  a  post-village  of  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts, 
10  miles  south  of  Boston.  Down  to  1793  Braintree  included 
the  present  towns  of  Randolph  and  Quincy.  John  Adams,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  John  Hancock  were  all  born  there  before 
the  separation. 

"  In  the  present  town  of  Braintree,"'  says  an  old  issue  of 

Harpers'  Magazine,  "  resides  M ,  a  manufacturer  of  heavy 

r-arriages  and  heavy  mechanical  work  of  all  sorts,  which  has 
l)een  .shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  extensive  business 
relations  have  given  him  a  keen  insijrht  into  human  nature.  A 
few  years  ago,  while  travelling  on  the  cars  in  Xew  York,  he 
fell  in  with  a  verj'  affable  but  high-flown  gentleman,  who  was 
•tstfnsibly  acquainted  with  everything  worth  knowing.  After 
fonversing  awhile  relative  to  mechanical  work,  tl>e  gentleman 
a!=kf>d  ^f where  he  was  from. 

"  *  Braintree,  Massaohusetls,'  was  the  reply. 

"* Braintree?  Braintree?'  was  the  rejoinder.  'It  must 
be  an  unimportant  place.    I  think  I  never  heard  of  it  W^ore' 

"*Ah?    AiioniBhing/ quietly  remarkeA  M .     '  It  \*  l\ve 
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iiiilv    iinui    ill    ilii'    I'liitiil    Siiili'.*    I  hill    i'\rr    pruiliiccu 
jiruMKli'iits."  " 

Bridge  of  Boils.     TIjis  oddly  named   liridge  was  built 
Sir  Julia  And.     li  is  in  Peru,  on  ila-  railway  from   Lima 
Oroyu.  spanning  a  deep  an<l  precij)itous  chasm  over  UoO 
wide  uiid  resting  on   tlirce  giganlii-  piers.     Many  of  the 
employed  on  <iie  work  were  ex-sailors,  wliose  training  ,enali]i 
thiMn  to  work  at  dizzy  lieiphts.     Altliougji  the  work  was  nee 
sarily  of  a  most  dangerous  character,  there  were  eomparativt 
fmv  acciilents.     But  an  epidemic  of  hiihonie  plague  broke  ol 
So  tlio  hridge  was  oHicially  christened   Puenio  de  las  Verrugl 
or  Hridge  of  Boils,  a  name  wliieh  it  still  retain?. 

Bronco.     The  Chicago  News  in  UMl  published  tlii.''  int 
view  with  an  old-timer  who  knew  all  ahnnt  the  bronco  in  hia 
befit  flays: 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  yesra  ago  broncos  wer*  as  rommon  in 
western  country  as  [>olilical  reformers  nre  now.  If  you  walked  do^ 
tlie  main  Htre«t  of  nny  prairie  town  you  would  we  anywlien?  from 
doy^n  to  a  Inindrod  of  tlio  critters  tied  to  the  liitcliiii(;iK>st«.  Each 
equipped  with  n  big  Texiis  .'«id<lle  that  covered  it  from  the  mane  to  lh« 
tail.  Thew  ponit-s  weie  a-*  homely  n*  the  pioverhial  mud  femv.  Thtfy 
v/fre  hranded  all  over,  until  tliey  looked  like  a  lesson  in  geofiraphy. 
Many  of  them  had  their  ears  slit  and  these  generally  came  from  the 
Indian  Territory. 

The  ponies  U'<ed  to  la?  driven  from  the  big  ran'»es  in  large  tlro^ 
in  cliai'f.'e  of  acoou)pli»lied  bronco-busters.     You  could  buy  a  pood 
bronco  for  $\0  or  $15  and  a  man  would  break  it  for  you  for  $5. 

People  UPC  the  lironco-liu«tin(f  contests  in  the  traveilinf;  shows  iic 
aduys  and  think  they  are  Icmk'UK  at  a  frcniiiiie  sample,  but  it's  all  a  Ix 
imitation.  The  liorse?<  \ised  in  tlie  shows  are  bad  citizens  and  ooil 
not  t>e  recommended  for  family  use.  but  they  are  not  wild  horses  liyl 
whole  lot.  They  have  been  handled  for  week*  together,  have  In 
saddled  and  bridled  scores  of  times  and  are  familiar  with  the  preset 
of  man.  They  plunfje  around  and  tear  up  the  frround  and  give  an  ent 
tainnient  that  is  well  worth  the  money,  but  they  have  Iramed  a  number 
of  tricks  and  seldom  hurt  themselves  or  riders. 

In  the  p-n<nl  old  days  a  wild  bronco  was  the  wildest  thin};  in  the 
United  States.  I  ha\-e  seen  dozens  of  them  saddled  and  ridden  for  tl>i> 
flr«t  lime,  and  it  was  the  most  exeitinjj  spectacle  imar^inablr.  T  u« 
to  have  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  men  who  did 
work.  They  were  perfectly  cool  and  calm  nnd  ri><ked  their  necks 
indifferently  as  you  would  lipht  a  cipar.  I'd  a  pood  dcnl  rather  <!«d4 
an  avahmche  and  ride  it  down  a  mountain  side  than  climb  ahoar 
wild-eyed  bronco.  When  the  critter  was  broken  so  that  the  owner  <>< 
lead  or  ride  it  home,  his  troubles  were  nicely  bejnin.  He  had  nn  ear 
quake  in  hix  barn,  and  he  never  felt  safe  anywhere  ne.nr  that  buihll 
until  time  h:id  convinced  the  branded  hor«e  that  nobody  wanliM 
iinirder  it.  Octtinj!  the  confidence  of  a  bronco  was  tedious  work. 
Kninuil  associated  man  with  red-hot  branding  iron,  and  it's  no  tvond 
if  it  ileclined  to  consider  lernx  of  intimacy. 

l?ut  when  the  owner  had  gained  the  affection  nnd  esteem 
inded  outcast,   be  had  a  horse  Ui&t, 
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bronco  hasn't  much  capacity  for  sentiment  and  he  won't  go  out  of  his 
way  to  aave  your  life  like  the  heroes  of  horse  fiction,  but  if  you  treat 
him  right  he'll  give  you  the  most  faithful  ser\'iee. 

The  branded  beast  would  start  out  early  in  the  morning  and  take  a 
slow,  easy  lope  and  keep  it  up  all  day  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and  where 
there  were  no  roads  at  all.  A  man  could  go  to  sleep  in  the  saddle  and 
dream  of  his  good  old  grandmother  and  the  pies  she  used  to  make,  the 
motion  was  so  rhj-thmical.  If  he  came  to  a  swollen  river,  which  would 
be  fatal  to  an  automobile -or  any  other  engine,  it  was  all  in  the  day's 
work  to  the  pony;  it  would  slide  down  the  bank  into  the  water,  swim 
across,  climb  the  opposite  bank,  which  usually  was  as  steep  as  the  side 
of  a  house,  and  take  the  old  steady  lope,  without  dracring  a  long  breath. 

Brottus,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  whose  use  is  limited 
almost  entirely  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  its  immediate 
environs,  and  even  there  only  to  children  and  negroes.  It 
means  a  little  something  over  and  in  excess  of  a  given  quan- 
tity and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  gratuity.  A  child  or  a 
negro  who,  either  upon  his  own  account  or  in  the  performance 
of  an  errand  for  parents  or  employers,  makes  a  purchase  at  a 
ptore  will  usually  ask,  "What  are  you  going  to  give  me  for 
brottus?"  The  shopkeeper  seldom  fails  to  honor  this  request 
for  a  small  return  for  the  customer's  patronage.  So  he  adds 
to  the  commodity  purchased  a  little  more  of  the  same,  or  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  a  child  gives  some  article  of  trifling  value, — 
as  a  bit  of  candy  or  a  "  specked  "  apple  or  orange.  A  request 
for  brottus  is,  of  course,  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  adult 
whites. 

Brougham,  a  light  four-wheeled  cab  carrying  two  pas- 
sengers and  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  which  first  appeared  in 
Ijondon  about  the  year  1838.  The  accepted  tradition  is  that 
ex-Ijord  Chancellor  Brougham  grasped  the  idea  that  a  refined 
and  glorified  street  cab  might  be  modified  into  a  convenient 
carriage  for  a  gentleman,  and,  calling  on  his  coach-makers, 
who.=e  warehouse  was  in  South  Andloy  Street,  proposed  to  them 
that  they  should  build  this  modification  of  the  street  cab.  The 
ex-chancellor,  however,  did  not  received  much  encouragement 
from  his  coach-builders,  who  were  old-fashioned  trades-people, 
and  did  not  approve  of  new-fangled  inventions.  So  Tjord 
Brougham — the  tradition  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth — went 
to  some  neighbors  of  theirs  in  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
who  at  once  accepted  his  idea  and  built  tlie  required  vehicle. 
Their  noble  customer  was  pleased,  and  in  his  turn  he  did  his 
best  to  influence  the  world  of  fashion,  and  began  with  his  per- 
sonal friends,  advising  them  to  order  carriages  like  his  new  one. 
"This  story  may  or  may  not  be  true,"  says  George  Augustus 
Sala  in  th^  Ix)ndon  Daiht  TrJprjrnph.  hvf  it  i^  worth  TneT\V\r>mT\« 
that  BO  recently  as  185S,  tn-onfy  rears  after  the  introdvictVou 
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of  llie  broiigliain,  I  saw  the  great  orator  and  advocate  dcsi 
from  his  carriage  at  the  door  of  his  mansion  in  Grafton  St 
Piccadilly.  It  was  not  by  any  mean*?  a  hrougham;  it  w 
wonderful,  antiquated  yellow  (.liuridl,  with  very  high  spri 
and  vpry  niui-h  resemhling  a  glorified  post-chait:p  from  its 
of  bright  yellow.  Well,  the  poet  tells  us  that  one  always 
turns  to  one's  first  love,  and  perlmps  Broughnni  got  tirei 
the  very  liroughani  wliieh  he  is  said  to  have  invented." 

Buck-board.     A    fonr-whecled    vehicle   iu    which    a    1 
elastic  hoard  or  platform  is  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  hoi 
springs,   and   gear.      The   name   is   suggestive   of   hiicliing   or 
bouncing,  and  may  have  arisen   from  the  irregular  niDtinn  of 
the    wagon.      Xevcrthelcss,    a    circuinstautial    story    attribute*; 
name   and   invention   to  one   Dr.    Huik,   a   I'ennaylvanian, 
ii-tcH  the  date  of  the  invention  in  18s!0. 

For  many  years,  we  are  told,  Dr.  Buck  was  tlje  military 
Btore-kcoper  of  Washington,  D.  C,  having  clinrge  of  all  stores 
tn  route  to  army  postn  in  the  Southwest.  At  that  time  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  of  nil  sorts  was  exclusively  by 
wagon.  Along  tlu^'  rough  roiid.H  of  East  'I'ennes.^'ee,  especially, 
much  difliculty  was  experienced  from  overturned  wagons  and 
other  mishaps. 

Dr.  Buck  overliaided  the  outfit  iu  use.  For  wagon  bodies 
he  substituted  long  hoards  set  directly  on  the  axles  or  hung 
belrtw^.  These  were  loaded  in  sucli  a  manner  that  there  were 
no  further  delays  from  breakdowns,  and  in  spet;ial  emergencicg 
the  load  could  be  shifted  or  taken  o(T  in  a  hurry.  The  new 
"  buck-board  "'  was  iuutated  all  over  the  country,  and  it  re' 
ii  modified  popularity  even  in  automobile  construction. 

Buffalo.  The  American  animal  popularly  so  called  is  mol* 
scientifically  a  bison.  Its  close  relation,  the  European  bison,  \» 
the  largest  extant  species  of  European  wild  ox.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  American  bison,  now  practically  extinct 
in  a  wild  state,  is  the  great  mass  of  brown  or  blackish-brown  hair 
■which  clothes  the  head,  neck,  and  forepart  of  the  body.  Th' 
species  formerly  roame<l  over  a  third  of  North  America  in  vast 
nundiers.  They  were  invaluable  to  the  Indian.  Their  tendons 
or  sinews  sup]died  strong  strings  for  sewing  and  for  boav 
strings;  their  straight  foreleg  bones  were  fashioned  into  cl 
their  horns  were  used  for  goblets  or  carved  into  spoons;  t 
fkins  afforded  warm  clothing  in  winter,  and  were  used  also  «> 
horse  blankets  and  tent  coverings;  and  their  flesh  providetl 
Indian  with  his  most  wholesome  and  sflvor\'  food. 

Govr-rnment   figurei?   show   that   the  herds  of  bison   in 
United  State*  in  1S50  numbered  about  lO.UOO.OOO  heads. 
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tr;  a  rccora  wliicli  nas  lev,'  parallels. 

r^-f»T8  sliippfd  otf.tMlO  bulFalo  hides  to  the 

':  r  the  number  was  200,(»00  and  in  18H3 

l»iiU   ^'"f  ■"•t're  rcfK)rti'd  in  18S4  and  after  tliat  tliere 

■t   nil.      In    1H,k;{   Siltin-:  Bull   and  his  hand,  with 

«H  whir  tlie  last  lO.OOU  of  the  uortlurn  herd, 

%  HI90    :  LtT   of   stni^filers    remaining    in    the 

€mmi  St»u»  «■(:  «!»timntMl  nt  nlHitit  DiO,  and  it  began  to  look 

m  d  «nt>*'- ••   ^-"'  "»•  aci  uould  witness  the  death  of  the  last 

titki-n  to  SMvo  the  bison  from  extinction, 

!A  that,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 

tv,  therv  wtTc.  in  1912,  2108  of  them  dis- 

arr^>ng   ihxcc  govi-rnincnt  her<ls  and  various  private 

r  tinrtiun  of  onp  of  tlie  zniihigical  wonders  of 

u.-i«  not  nrconjpli*licd  without  protect.     So 

isBoe  for  March  26,  the  Pall  Stall  Gazette 

.1(1  Um  hitdy  attractwl  more  than  usual 

'd   Stall"*,  owing  lo  the  fart  tliat  he  is 

1.     Thousandn  of  buffaloes  are  slain 

nk«*  of  tlK'ir  hides  and  tongues,  and 

>■•<«  some  Hteps  are  taken  to  put  a 

r.  the  aniniiil  will  goon  disajipejir 

r  n  plain*.     In  tlie  mean  time,  experi- 

...  to  phfiw  that  l)uffalof3  arc  even  more 

iiM  liitlwrtn  been  suppiisMH].     These  e.x- 

oondurttMi   by   Colonel   Ezrah   ililler,   of 

X«r  Jfney,  who  tako  much  intrre'^t   in  tlie  Bubject. 

Brka»  foond  that  mmmon  ciiw.s  can  bear  buffalo  calves,  n  fact 

wt  Mar*  aaeertaint^!.     TTe  bn^  n\^>  proved  that  the  thorough- 

U  «a»il',  I    and   easily   kept,  that   the 

milk  that        .  ■    favorably  with  that  of  the 

both  in  nnantity  and  (piality,  and  that  a  liuffalo 

tncL  fonri  tr  is  given  to  American  cattle  mnkea 

^^  All  th«K»  fai'tft  Colonel  Miller  has  detnomstrated 

}l^  hm  fbrm   In   Mahwnh.     In  bis  opinion  there   h  profitable 

to  be   done  by  Piitablitibing  buffalo    ranches   on   the 

calvM  can  be  collected,  domecticatol.  and  shipped 

TW  Qntit*   »AtM  the  fuggestinn   that   .Vmericans   might 

A*  th>  Bagliall  a  itood  M^nicc  *'  if  they  will  8cnd  buffalo  beef 

te  ttil  wtlj      Om  of  oiir  chief  rei^uircmentK  is  some  kind  of 

WC  at  food  ■•  ordinary  .Xtnerican  Iteef.  but  diRtinsrniahab^o 

oibenrae  from  that  article,  that  our  butchera  may 
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not  be  able  to  palm  it  off  on  their  customers  and  sell  it  at  the 
aaiHC  liigh  jirito  us  that  charged  for  British  beef.  Perliapa 
Americau  bison  er  buffalo  beef,  which  is  said  to  have  &  '  venison 
taste'  about  it,  will  serve  to  put  an  end  to  this  nt'farioi^ 
practice." 

The  finest  stuffed  specimen  of  the  American  buffalo  is  in 
the  Smithsotiian  Institution  at  Washington.  It  was  killed  in 
18(^8  near  Wakeeney,  Kansas,  hv  Byron  Tyler.  So  the  Kansas 
City  Star  infonns  us.     It  supplies  these  further  particulars; 

Tyler  was  a  boy  of  1(1  Wlion  In?  kilk>d  the  Hnimnl.  He  was  em- 
plovt'ii  *ft  1  lel«"grat>li  operator  at  Wakeeney,  then  kuoim  ag  O^It&h, 
ikiid  killtnl  IjiiUalo  only  tid  a  pAetimc.  L.aU>r  he  kilk'4  them  as  a.  busi- 
ness ami  t^hipped  tlicir  enix-odacs  to  8t.  Louis,  where  tbey  were  sold  at 
funey  pricos, 

"  It  wa»  Mtly  oiti?  niorninf;  that  I  saw  the  biff  fellow  wliile  browse 
iTi<r  aeroRS  tiip  Inlla,"  said  Tylw.  in  tftlling  of  the  hunt,  in  which  be 
brouglit  liown  the  Siiiitliwinian  Hfieeirnen.  "  I  was  carrying  a  .32  califare 
ride.  Getljn}!  tWe  to  tlie  biff  bull,  t  shot  him  just  behind  the  right 
forelcR.     He  fell  th-arl  at  the  fli-st  shot," 

Frii?nd^  of  Tyler  tottl  him  the  bulTnlo  wna  of  extraorJinnry  size 
find  in(lui'«l  him  to  st-nJ  the  hide  and  Ikiiip*  to  tlie  institute.  Pr«f. 
Henry,  who  was  prorniiipijtly  eoiinM-ted  with  the  iiiiiseum  at  that  time, 
una  detijthtud  with  the  gift.  He  wrote  Tyku'  a  peTsionrLl  letter  thanking 
bim  fnr  the  Iteaftt. 

In  Chamhfrs's  Journal  for  August  31,  1889,  an  account  is 
quoted  from  ^'  an  Amerieiin  pajwr  "  of  the  manner  "  in  which 
the  bison  has  in  a  little  mure  than  twenty  years  been  ex- 
tirpated." The  writer  saya  that  in  lS6(i  larpe  firms  orpanizeil 
Iiutiting  parties,  and  paid  $2.50  for  every  bison  ag  he  lay  dead 
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Edmonton  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad.     This  de- 
scriptive extract  is  from  The  World  of  To-day: 

In  the  Wainwright  National  Park  were  placed  more  than  five 
lundred'  buffalo,  which  were  transported  across  the  international 
boundary  line  by  train  from  the  Pablo  ranch.  The  rounding  up  and 
loading  on  the  cars  of  this  large  number  of  untamed  animals  and  their 
young  was  no  slight  task,  and  after  a  long  period  of  hard  work  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  unruly  had  to  be  left  behind, 
having  stampeded  every  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  them 
toward  a  corral. 

An  especially  well  organized  effort  will  be  made  to  ship  these  a 
little  later.  In  addition,  seventy-five  buffalo  now  confined  in  a  park 
at  Banff  will  be  sent  to  the  Wainwright  reserve.  The  natural  increase 
of  the  herd  has  brought  up  the  number  to  nearly  a  thousand.  In  the 
present  favorable  environment  it  is  expected  that  they  will  multiply 
rapidly. 

Although  kept  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserve,  the  bison  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  confinement.  Their  stamping  ground  covers 
an  area  of  107,000  acres — 105  square  miles.  It  is  twenty-five  miles 
in  an  air  line  the  longest  way  across.  A  wire  fence  eight  feet  high 
and  seventy-three  miles  long  encloses  it. 

Building,  Biggest.  The  main  building  of  the  Buffalo 
World's  Fair  in  1902 — more  strictly  known  as  the  Building 
of  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts — was  hailed  at  the  time  as 
the  largest  building  ever  erected  by  man.  It  covered  1687  x  787 
feet  of  ground  space,  or  31  acres,  and  cost  $1,750,000.  Its 
architect  was  George  B.  Post,  of  New  York.  An  enthusia.stic 
contributor  to  the  Buffalo  News,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
inspect  it  prior  to  the  opening,  thus  records  the  statistics  actual 
and  comparative: 

"  Two  of  the  biggest  pyramids  could  be  placed  side  by  side 
within  it.  The  next  largest  building  in  the  world,  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  could  be  set  up  in  it  and  viewed  from  the  galleries 
as  an  exhibit.  The  Chicago  Auditorium  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  buildings  in  the  West,  extending  from  Mieliigan  Street 
to  Wabash  Avenue,  but  it  and  19  more  of  the  same  size  could 
be  set  down  under  the  roof  of  the  Jlanufactures'  Building. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  this  building  while  workmen 
were  still  engaged  on  the  roof  trusses,  and  they  looked  like 
spiders  and  flies  np  among  the  massive  beams  and  girders.  The 
central  hall  is  a  room  of  a  fraction  less  than  11  acre!?,  without 
a  supporting  pillar  under  its  roof.  The  iron  and  steel  in  the 
trusses  of  this  building  would  build  two  Brooklyn  bridges.  It 
is  theoretically  possible  to  mobilize  here  the  largest  standing 
armv  of  the  world,  that  of  Russia.  There  are  40  carloads  o^ 
gla.ss  in  the  roof.  The  lumber  in  the  building  represents  1100 
acres  of  average  Michigan  pine-trees.  The  huilcling  -wVW  \w 
provided  with  10,000  electric  lights." 
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Bull,  Champion.  Thougli  ordinary  bulls  are  vanquislied 
iiiid  jiiit  tn  death  at  the  dose  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  aa  ex- 
t-cjilional  bull  in  rure  casjos  triumphs  over  all  its  persecutors 
and  viruliriJti's  ils  rigiit  to  siinive.  Surh  a  bull  was  Ij?cbu20, 
wliu  made  liis  liri^t  appearance  in  the  arena  at  Sfln  Lucar. 
AniiMliii^iii,  in  ISiiO.  S(i  siifldenly  did  he  clear  the  ring  of  all 
iiiittiidnrs  atul  pioidor?  that  tfie  spectators  rose  in  admiration 
and  dcniiiiidi'd  and  obtained  his  reprieve.  Again  at  Cordova, 
nUi'v  lie  had  been  healed  of  the  wouiidj?  received  at  San  Luear, 
Lei.-lnis;i)  ilrovf  nil  hit?  eneniies  ijefore  hiTu.  Once  more  his  life 
wti-j  spared  at  the  deiuand  of  the  spectators.  So  Lcc-huzo  came 
til  Iti,'  rejiardwl  n^  invincible,  and  finiiDv  ended  his  dftv?  in 
pcHCP  lit  the  ape  nf  ten  years.  Some  nf  his  admirers  sou^uht 
1(1  erect  a  iinimiiiient  tn  his  memory  at  San  Lucar,  the  scene  of 
lii!^  fir.-^t  triuiii[ih,  Imt  nothing  came  of  the  propogal. 

Bull-dog  ilerivpi^  his  name,  his  fame,  and  his  distinctive 
lioritii::e  nf  tniit.*,  nientiil,  moral,  and  physical,  from  the  fact 
I  ha  I  Ih'  is  tlie  de^ceudant  of  dngs  uised  for  ages  in  bull-baiting. 
Here  eoiiraue  and  tciiacitv  were  all-importaut.  The  dogV  duty 
wn.'i  tci  R'tzc  the  liull  hy  the  nose  and  hold  him.  Tjie  delight 
of  the  bull  WHS  ti)  disembowel  the  dog.  Tf  one  do<;  was  pored 
and   ili^ahli'd,  nr  kiUcrl.  as  often  happened,  lie  wag  out  of  the 
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Finally,  the  owners  of  the  bulls  were  wont  to  complain  of 
tlie  damage  some  of  the  long-teethed  dogs  did  to  the  bull's 
features.  Too  frequently  the  bull's  countenance  would  wear 
out  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  diversion.  Willing  to  oblige, 
the  dog  breeders  began  to  call  out  the  long-teethed  dogs,  and 
propagated  only  (1)  the  courageous  dog,  that  went  fairest  and 
farthest  in;  (2)  the  low-set  dog,  that  was  extremely  hard  to 
gore;  (3)  the  dog  whose  turned-up  nose  enabled  him  to 
breathe  comfortably  while  the  bull's  flesh  swelled ;  and  (4) 
the  dog  whose  teeth  were  so  short  as  not  to  do  unnecessary 
damage  to  the  bull. 

When  bull-baiting  became  illegal  bull-dogs  found  their 
occupation  gone.  Then  it  was  that  dog-fighting  had  its  vogue, 
at  first  openly,  but  of  recent  years  secretly.  The  dogs  that  had 
battled  with  the  bulls  were  now  pitted  against  each  other. 
Here  great  courage  was  a  requisite,  as  in  bull-baiting,  but 
there  were  also  demanded  long  teeth,  and  not  only  an  ability 
to  withstand  any  punishment,  but  the  ability  to  inflict  it. 

Bull-fight.  The  endurance,  agility,  and  ferocious  courage 
of  the  bull  have  caused  him  to  be  selected  as  an  object  of  sport 
by  many  nations  at  many  periods.  Pictorial  sculpture  at  Beni 
Hassan  and  Thebes  indicate  that  the  Egyptians  pitted  bull 
against  bull  nearly  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Strabo  gives  us  the  additional  information  that  the  bulls 
were  carefully  trained  for  the  occasion  and  that  the  encounters 
took  place  in  the  avenues  to  the  temple.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  discontinued  by  succeeding  dynasties,  as  no  such 
representations  exist  on  walls  of  later  periods.  Bull-fights 
which  included  men  and  beasts  as  combatants  were  common 
among  the  Thessalonians  more  than  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  Julius  Csesar  is  believed  to  have  witnessed  such  ex- 
hibitions in  Thessaly  and  to  have  introduced  them  into  Rome 
about  B.  C.  45.  In  the  early  Christian  ages  they  were  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  Latin  empire,  both  by  the  emperors 
and  the  popes.  Gibbon,  however,  describes  a  feast  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  1332,  which  included  a  bull-fight  in  the  Coliseum, 
with  the  Roman  nobles  as  participants.  The  bull-fight  was 
introduced  into  the  Spanish  peninsula  by  tlie  Moors  in  the 
eighth  century.  W^hen  they  wore  expelled  in  14;)3,  Catliolic 
Spain  adopted  the  Mahommedan  sport.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tun-  Pope  Pias  V  vainly  decreed  its  extinction;  in  the  eigh- 
teenth Charles  III  tried  persuasion  and  also  failed.  Later 
Charles  VI  succeeded  by  the  force  of  an  edict.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  however,  restored  the  bull-fight,  in  order  to  cwTxy 
favor  with  the  nation  whose  throne  he  had  usurped.     Tixet 
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since   then   tlio  ancifnt  sport  h&a   flourished,  despite  the 
nunoiations  of  tlu^  more  Jiumaiie  ratrs  who  find  tiieir  delU 
iu  sliooting  pigeons  and  houndinj^  liares  and  foxes  to  death.l 

In  its  fully  devL>lope<l  funn  tlie  hull-tight,  or  more  liter 
hull-feast  {Fiestu  de  tures),  is  not  au  anuiseniuiil  in  whiili 
one  may  share,  but  a  performance  hy  hi.ghly  trsinoil   prol 
sionals, — a  spcetacle,  therefore,  ratlier  than  a  game.     In 
respect    it    reseniblos   the  great    American    sport    of    base-l 
which  it  also  resembles  in  tn.?  glory  which  surrounds  the  cli 
participants.     It  may  he  a  (juestion,  indeed,  wiiethcr  a  gr 

matador  is  not  a  more  important  person  in  Spain  than  a  gt  

pitcher  or  catcher  in   America.     He  is  a   popular  idol ;  fongS 
are  made  about  him  and  dogs  named  after  him;  his  exploit 
are  i)ainte<l  on  fans:  jieople  crowd  around  him  when  he  apf 
on  the  streets  or  in  the  liotels. 

Most  towns  of  any   importance   in   Spain  have  a  reg 
Plaza  de  Toras.     It  is  an  open  amphitheatre,  somotimes  v« 
large.     Tlie  ring  at    Madrid,   for   example,   will    hold    fifte 
thousand  people.     In  small   towns  which  can  only  alTord 
fight  a  year,  the  market-place  or  jirincipal  scjuare  is  titted 
A  strong  sto<ka<le  or  harrier  runs  annind  tlie  ring.     It  is  al 
six  feet  high,  and  has  a  ledge  al»out  two  feet  from  the  groui 
for  the  convenience  of  the  men  who  have  to  jump  over.     In« 
of  the  barrier  there  is  a  passage  rather  higher  than  the  lei 
of  the  ring,  then  another  harrier.     The  seats  rise  from 
second  barrier,  so  that  even   if  the  hull  gets  out  of  the  ri| 
he  cannot  get  at  the  spectat<irs.     These  seats,  which  are  me 
rough   benches  without  a   hack,  rise  iu   tiers,  and  al>ove  the 
are  the  boxes.     The  whole  great  round  is  exactly  divided 
the  Bun  and  the  shadow, — sol  y  somhra, — the  sunny  seats  bei 
of  course,  the  plebeian  and  cheaper  ones. 

A  fiesta  may  he  given  hy  a  town  council,  hy  a  politician 
.«!earch  of  popularity,  hy  a  charitable  association  to  raise  moi 
for  the  piior,  or  hy  an  impressario  in  the  way  of  business, 
is  .said  that  a  bull-light  was  once  given  in  aid  of  the  Soci< 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  .Vjiimals  ! 

The    ring    is    hin-d    by    the    company    or    tlie    municipal 
authority  to  which  it  belongs.     The  chief  local  magnate,  ci^ 
or  military,   is  api)ointed  president.     His  function  is  to 
the  signal   for  the  Iteginning  or  ending  of  each   part  of 
fiesta  and   to  decide  nil    disputes.     His  position   is   about 
pleasant   as    that   of   an    American   base-ball   umpire.      If 
gem-ralship  does   not    please  the   people,   they  consider  the 
selves  entitled  to  howl  unlimited  abuse  at  him. 

22{gioigegaiid    bulls   are   provijlejibj 
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ooBuniUM.     Tlio    fortirfr   arc   usually   broken-down 

The    latter    come    for    tiiu    uicist    part    from    ^'avarre, 

immOe^  and  Aiidalu»ia,  itiiil  uro  a  i<pociatly  selcotod,  specially 

-^'-'-sf  cIbjb.      All  »Tv  ])edigrfi?d.     At  the  age  of  one  year 

lag  balk  are  separated  from  the  heifers,  branded  with 

•*•  mark,  and  tumod  out  loose  on  the  plains  to  graze 

of  Ihrir  own  nge.     Wlien  n  year  obler  the  young 

arr    .  r,    in    order   that    their   metth'   and 

qu  -ted.     One  oi  them  is  separated  from 

a  I  .:  man  i»n  horM'hail:,  who,  hy  the  skilful 

«{  a  t -   -!_'•,  overthrows   the  c«.apin;:  hull,  where- 

aoothrr    ri«!i^    tHiiiira    in    front    of    the    animal    with    a 

I ^j,  trithBtand  the  expected  attack.     If  the  hull, 

19  ftvt,  attacks'  tlic  rider  twice,  he  is  passed  as  a 

auimai ;  bal  if  hi.-  turnH  tail  and  runs  off,  ho  is  set  nyido 

•  l»  bllnl  or  i**  Ik»  ammI  in  agricultural  work.     And  go  with 

11'  whole  herd  i>f  fwo-yeiir-olds  have  been 

Each  '^  has  btootl  the  test  puccestifully  is  then 

inio  the  herd  book,  with  a  deK-ription  of  its  ap{x^nr- 

fi   r..-<-'ii.>«  a  name,  nueh  as  Kspartero,   l[ameneo,  and 

-«(•  of  Fclwtioo  goes  on  from  year  to  year 

Mil    I-   live  yean»  ohl,   when,  should   its  mettle  still 

it  t»  n'ad>    tur  tlie  nn-na,  and  flaming  posters  ap- 

v-ulU    of    Madrid    or    Seville    announcing    that 

(or   whalevrr  hir«   r.nmr   is)    will  on  Bueh  and  such 

itA  fir»t  and  fiir  riincc.    A  good  warrantable 

r-.l.l  \ul!  f.ir  fill'  lii'        „      ng  costs  from  $350  to  $.jOO. 

lie  ni'xt  utep  is  to  find  the  fighters. 

■   liiL'  truupo  of  some  well-kuown  espada, 

'     ..f  rourtiihip  known  as  bundling,  or 
cvrlain    region?  of   Xew   Kngland. 
ul    Valley.      The    practice    existed 
uid  i.4  xaid  l^till  to  linger  in  Wales. 
:<\t  from   Knghind  by  early  immigrants. 
...  h    throughout    the    whole    colonial    jigf. 
of  dcK'trine  and  practice  bo  austere  as  that 
^t«    Kugland  divinco  and  magistrates,  is  hut  one 
inctanr**  of  the  failure  of  law  and  restraining  precept 
i        '  ■  That    during  niudi    more 

%■  a  <»  >    tliii«  practice   found  none 

W  c^alkr.  <  «>r   iixHle-fv  and   moral   tcndenc}', 

fm  te  tT  !    is  the  sanction   of  tniditional  eui«- 

!■&.  ttarVinl  hv  .lonathan   Kdwards  Hnd 

[(»iaiuiT,  M*r  -..ww/>/  io  mbolish  it  w&i  met  Ly  violent 
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opposition  nrul   no  end  of  ridicule.     Edwards  seems 
thai,  Hs  "  among  people  who  pretend  to  uphold  their  credii 
it  was  peculiar  to  New  England;  and  there  appears  to  be 
evidence  tliat  it  was  i)ractised  elsewhere  in  America,  except 
parts  of  Pennsylvuiiia,  where  the  custom  is  a  matter  of  court 
record  so  late  as  18-15,  and  where  it  probably  still  lingers  in 
out-of-the-way   places   among  people  both  of  English   and  of 
German  extraction. 

That  Pennsylvanians  carried  the  custom  even  out  into 
wild  West  seems  evident  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Ware 
Maijnzinr  of  Boston  in  18G5: 

I  Imven't  doled  this  letter  because  I  don't  know  where  I  am.  I 
am  about  nine  luitoM  froiu  .luU-sbur);  at  a  little  settlement  on  tlie  South 
Platte  River.  ...  1  am  Mtoppin^  iit  a  little  hotel  about  ten  by 
thirty  feet.  The  landloril  iv,  from  JVnn.sylvutiia  and  .ieein«  to  be  doing 
a  thriving  business.  It  is  just  iiirjie  enoiigli  fur  the  liod  and  candle-liux, 
aet  on  a  chuir,  U|iiin  which  I  am  writing'  thia  letter.  It  is  in  one  end 
of  the  building,  and  sepiiruted  from  the  next  room  by  n  bedquilt,  wliich 
you  miiHt  cniwl  under  tu  come  in  or  g<i  out.  But  it  ia  my  n>oni,  and. 
after  the  joltin<ir  1  have  had  tipon  the  puny,  I  expect  to  have  a  good 
nigiit's 

Was  ever  a  |)oor  pilgrim  in  such  a  flxT  Just  as  I  had  wrii 
"  niglit'8  "  above,  and  had  "  sleep "  on  the  point  of  uiy  pen,  I  li 
a  knock  on  the  floor  outside  the  bedquilt. 

"  t'rawl  under,"  said  I. 

EnlcrB  the  landlord's  dnughter,  a  buxom  young  ludy  about  ne' 
teen  yetirH  of  age.     She  ojiened  lier  rosy  lipM  and  i^pnke  as  follows: 

"  Mister,  diin't  take  off  your  clothes  when  you  go  to  bed." 

"Wliy?" 

"  Ik'cnuse  I  nni  goin^  to  sleep  with  you  to-night.'' 

"Well,  if  you  liave  no  lieller  rcuitfin  than  tlmt " 

"Hush!     Shut  up!     You  tolil  pii  you  would  not  sleep  with  a  man." 

"I  had  rather  sleep  with  a  wet  dog." 

"Well.  I  have  eiven  up  my  bed  to  a  sick  man.  I  have  been  hard 
at  work  nil  day,  and  hiive  to  work  hard  all  day  to-morrow,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  net  up  nil  night.  Thnt  l>ed  is  wide  enough  for  us  both,  f 
sluill  8(«v  on  the  liiick  side,  and  if  you  don't  slay  on  vour  side.  you'<l 
better,  that's  all." 

Ah  she  said  this  she  raised  from  her  dress  nn  infernal  jnok-knifr, 
such  n»  farmers  used  in  trimming  fruit-troes,  and  then  lot  it  full  li«ck 
with  a  chug.  I  comprehended  the  situation  in  half  a  moment,  and  unto 
tlic  maidfu  I  quoted  ns  follows: 

"  Miss  young  l.idy,  your  intentions  may,  or  may  not,  be  hnnorahk. 
I  am  trsvelling  by  nivBelf.  My  natural  protectors  are  miles  and  mile* 
awjiy  beyond  the  boundless  prairie,  ignorant  of  the  peril"}  which  maV 
beset  their  idnl.  Tlius  far  I  have  not  been  insulted  by  your  set.  I 
am  a  ninn  of  few  words,  but  they  are  always  omphalic.  I  will  irtvi* 
you  part  of  that  l>e<l.  uTid  that's  all  I  will  do.  If  you  ntteinpl,  pluriii!? 
the  silent  wstches  of  the  night,  anything  oontrary  to  this  flrit 
mination,  by  St.  Jowph,  my  patron  saint,  I  will  shoot  you  right  i 
t)»c  mid-riff."' 

.4s  T  concluded.  T  laid  n  {>\ocwn\  ^'istol  ufton  tha  <aail 
'  rhiirkli'  oiitiide  the  bedquvU  gave 
rd  uad  mtprovai  the  &iian£vin£u) 
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Mj  antagonist  laughed,  and  saying,  "Mister,  I  reckon  we  under- 
i      stand  each  other,"  bounced  over  the  back  side  of  the  bed. 


Bungalow.     This  word  is  an  Anglo-Indian  comiption  of 
the  Hindoo  bangla,  an  adjective  which  primarily  means  "  Ben- 
galese,"  or  "  Bengal,"  but  which  turned  into  a  noun  is  the 
name  given  in  India  to  a  thatched  hut. 
;  The   early   British   residents  in   India,  being  engaged   in 

I  military  administrative  or  commercial  pursuits,  lived  for  the 
[  greater  part  of  the  year  a  nomadie  life  in  tents.  As  they  found 
I  nothing  in  the  indigenous  buildings  of  Bengal  that  was  suited 
I  to  their  requirements,  their  first  dwelling-houses,  built  out  of 
!  local  materials,  were  naturally  planned  on  the  model  of  the 
Indian  service  tents  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  It  con- 
sisted, in  other  words,  of  a  wide  and  lofty  room,  surrounded 
by  double  walls  of  canvas  with  partitions  at  two  or  more 
comers  for  bath-  or  store-rooms.  In  the  beginning,  to  be 
sure,  the  tent  may  occasionally  have  been  covered  with  the 
8nn-proof  thatch  or  bangla.  The  name  and  the  thatch  were 
all  that  were  taken,  and  now  the  origin  of  the  name  is  for- 
gotten even  by  most  Indians,  who  accept  the  resonant,  tri- 
fvllabic  "bungalow"  as  the  Englishman's  own  name  for  his 
own  peculiar  house. 

For  the  sake  of  precision,  it  should  be  added  that,  being 
'     the  product  of  a  warm  climate,  the  Englishman's  bungalow 

)is  usually  built  of  bamboo,  with  interstices  between  the  canes 
.  to  admit  every  wind  that  blows,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
f     veranda. 

In  America  both  the  word  and  the  thing  have  suffered  a 
sea  change.  The  thing,  adapting  itself  to  the  severe  climatic 
conditions  of  the  New  World,  is  here  built  of  almost  any 
material  except  bamboo,  and  the  name  has  come  to  be  some- 
what loosely  applied  to  any  woodland  or  country  cottage,  of 
a  single  story  and  with  a  projecting  roof,  which  aims  to  bring 
under  its  roof  the  charms  of  the  out-door  life. 

The  reason  for  this  license  is  not  far  to  seek.  Of  all  other 
forms  of  foreign  architecture  we  have  specimens  constantly 
before  our  eyes.  Tourists  come  home  from  Switzerland  with 
miniature  chalets  in  their  trunks  and  from  Mexico  with  little 
adobe  huts.  Every  Japanese  shop  window  is  crowded  with 
models  of  houses  whose  tiny  sliding  screens  and  imitation 
tbatch  roofs  proclaim  their  oriental  origin.  These  also  are 
eagerly  snapped  up  by  travellers  and  brought  back  with  them 
to  America. 

With  the  Swiss  ch^lJ'^^  thoreforo.  \he  Jfexican  adobe  '\\wV, 
and  the  Japanese  cottape  \c  are  famiViiw  from  our  mianc^. 
Kot  mt  with  the  Indian  bungalow.    The  genuine  U^S  la 
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practically   unknown   to   the  iiVinorican   public.     Even   amc 
architects   it   is  au  alien   form.     Few  of   us  have  ever  visit 
India.    Fewer  still  have  brought  back  models  of  Ilindoo  arcl 
tecture  for  general  distribution. 

There  is  only  one  distinctive  feature  which  wins  for 
American  rival  of  the  ^rVnglo-ludian  bungalow  the  name  coine.l 
in  India.  With  rare  exceptions  it  consists  of  a  single  storj': 
it  is  on  one  floor.  As  such  it  calls  for  a  definite  typo  of 
building  tliat  exactly  fills  a  recognized  want.  Cut  note  a 
paradox:  the  harder  some  builders  plan  to  keep  to  the  idea  rf 
a  single  floor,  the  more  difficulty  they  lind  in  achieving;  a  n-nl 
bungalow.  Yot  tliero  is  no  mystery  connected  with  thii 
miniature  building.  Its  characteristics  are  recognizable  atl 
glance.     We  all  know  a  bungalow  when  we  see  one. 

And  a  bungalow,  as  we  use  the  term,  is  distinctively 
American.  It  may  have  come  to  xis  nrigiiially  from  the  far- 
away East.  Adopted  by  us  it  has  adapted  itself  to  New  World 
conditions.  It  has  been  modified  according  to  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  our  Western  civilization.  It  has  borrowed  hints  from 
the  chAlet  of  the  SwIhs  and  even  from  the  adobe  huts  and  the 
thatched  villas  of  alien  races,  ^fany  an  American  bungaloj 
finds  its  prototype  in  one  nr  another  or  maybe  in  all  of 
little  toy  liouses  already  mentioned. 

In  their  way  the  houses  flioy  reprcisent  are  each  as  per 
and  as  satisfying  as  a  Greek  temple  or  a  Gothic  catliedraT 
They  do?erve  tlie  name  of  classic.     If  you   adhere  to   their 
more  important  cJiaracteristics,  you  will  have  a  model  hunj 
low  of  the  sort,  that  has  acclimated  itself  in  Araerira.     No 
feature  or  detail  of  any  one  of  them  may  be  really  essent 
to  the  American  bungalow. 

Butterfly.  Grimm,  of  the  famous  "  Tales,"  has  endeavo^ 
to  prove  that  tlie  name  butterfly,  as  well  as  milkthiof.  both 
which  in  his  time  were  applied  to  what  scientists  call  by  the 
noisier  name  of  lepidoptcra,  aros^  from  an  old  supcrstiti 
that  elves  and  fairies  used  to  disguise  themselves  as  butterfli 
in  order  to  steal  milk  and  butter.  It  is  more  probable  thnf 
the  legend  is  the  result  rather  than  the  cause. — one  of  the 
many   attempts   to   explain    an    otherwise    inexplicable    name. 

A  modern  etymologist  suggests  &  eimpler  derivation.  There 
is  a  jargon  in  use  among  hich-school  bovs,  which  aims  to  make 
conversation  unintelligilde  by  transposing  the  first  letters  nf 
the  words  used.  Thus  "high  school"  bcromes  "sky  bnol  " 
and  "  spring  dav "  would  be  transformed  to  "  ding 
_Onr  of  ^i^oWg^ejamnles  is,  *' wenny  ody  hot  a 
h2/75/stea|H|H|HHBnybud^'  got  u  Mn^^Vv? ' 
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Xow,  a  butterfly  is  primarily  a  fluttering  creature.  Flut- 
tering past  seems  to  be  just  about  its  whole  occupation.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  simple  than  the  step  from  "  flutter  by," 
which  is  highly  descriptive,  to  "  butterfly,"  which  sounds  more 
like  a  grown-up  name.  One  of  our  youthful  linguacides  would 
do  it  in  a  minute. 

How  long  ago  this  must  have  happened,  or  whether  the 
words  forms  at  that  time  would  have  made  the  change  possible, 
may  be  left  to  those  who  wish  to  investigate. 

The  largest  butterfly  known  is  found  only  in  British  New 
Guinea.  Specimens  are  worth  anything  from  $100  upward. 
The  male  measures  eight  inches  across  the  wings  and  the 
female  not  less  than  eleven  ijiches,  a  wing  spread  exceeding 
that  of  many  small  birds.  The  story  of  the  first  discovery 
of  this  gigantic  butterfly  is  a  curious  one.  A  naturalist  saw 
a  specimen  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree  and,  failing  to  capture 

I  it  by  any  other  means,  finally  shot  it.  From  the  fragments 
he  decided  that  the  species  was  entirely  unknown  to  science. 
Forthwith  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  a  cost  of  many 
I  thousands  of  dollars  to  go  in  search  of  the  insects.  Two 
members  of  the  party  fell  victims  to  the  Papuan  cannibals 
and  another  was  rescued  only  in  the  nick  of  time.  In  spite 
of  this  inauspicious  commencement  to  his  enterprise,  however, 
the  naturalist  persevered  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining 

I  perfect  specimens. 
Everybody  knows  the  great  orange-red  butterflies  with  bold 
black  bands  and  white  dots  that  come  sailintr  along  by  the 
f  thousands  in  the  autumn.  But  not  every  one  knows  that  they 
'  migrate  like  the  birds  in  the  fall,  flying  all  the  way  from 
Canada  to  Cuba  and  takinsr  other  long  flights  so  that  they 
get  into  the  sunny  south  for  the  winter.  They  have  extra- 
ordinary power  on  the  wing  and  have  been  seen  flying  at  sea 
500  miles  from  land. 

Vast  flocks  of  hundreds  of  thousands  on  their  way  south- 
ward settle  on  trees  and  bushes  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and,  as 
they  are  pretty  much  the  color  of  certain  autumn  foliage,  you 
might  easily  pass  their  roosting  place  without  noticing  them. 
They  rest  for  the  night  and  are  off  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 
their  wings  are  dry. 

Buttons  have  been  found  in  ancient  Eg}'pt.  Yet,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  Egyptian  dress  never  required  buttons,  all 
the  fastenings  being  by  bands  slipped  into  place  or  by  ties 
and  loops.  The  button  or  toggle  is  European  rather  t\>!VT\ 
Eastern,  and  south  European  rather  than  northern.  "Rxptv 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  north  European  dress  -was  aW 
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tied  togetlier,  the  hose  and  doulilet  \mng  secured  bj  points 
and  laces.  The  south  of  Europe  was  ohviouslj  the  home  of 
the  button  invention.  Thenec  the  buttons  found  their  way  to 
Egj'pt  at  a  very  ancient  date,  for  specimens  imvc  tjecn  found 
there  whose  materials  appear-  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  d>*iiasty 
(say  2500  B,  C),  while  others  probably  come  down  to  the 
eighteenth  (dynasty  (say  1500  B.  C).  It  Is  possible  that,  if 
more  examples  can  be  produced,  we  may  find  in  the  histoid  of 
these  buttons  another  of  the  vahiable  chies  which  help  to  date 
the  early  history  (or  pre-hisfnry)  of  Europe  by  its  connection 
with  the  long  record  of  Egypt. 


Cab.  The  tas.icab  is  the  mwt  irccat  evolution  in  the  hack- 
My  tMiriMgr,  ur  vclitcle  Ui  fur  bin-.  Euch  uf  tlie  gradual  elv\)6 
ktln  evolution  is  interesting.  To  begin  with:  the  primitive 
foC  the  Mjtitilc  Agc:^  had  hccu  di^^coiuit^nanced  aa  likely 
effnruJu.iti .  and  lia<l  falloii  into  iihiinst  total  dcsne- 
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tiAi  wfaen.  in  m  Baily,  a  rctirod  e^ca-captaiu  of  in- 

"•  '^  .  ihe  hackney  carriage  in  I»ndon.     An 

ise  is  given  liy  one  (iarrard  in  a  letter  to 
April  1,  lti;Ji,*and  quoted  in  the  PalUMall 
■  •). 
,.     i.irranl  Hays,  "omit  to  mention  any  new 
.1  iH.iiur<l  ui»,  though  never  so  trivial.    Here  is 
:  ho  liath  been  a  sea  captain,  but  now  lives 
!ii»  lit, .  where  Ik-  tries  experiments.    He  hatli 
.  some  four  hackney  coaches,  put 
.i...  d  lliem  to  stand  at  the  Mayptde, 
:i  instructionn  at  what  rates  to  carry 
<>\  the  town,  where  all  day  they  may  be 
Other  luckn»"v  men  siieinir  thi*  way,  they  H<xked  tt)  the 
— ■  alrf.  ltd  pr  -  '  the  »nme  rate.    So  tliat 

'  thm  i.'  I  her,  whitli  disperse  up 

that  tlwy  and  others  Bn-  \'y  he  had  everyfl'here,  ns 
tie  to  be  huA  at  the  Maternifle.     FIveryhody  is  miuh 
with  il,  for  wJwrraa  Vieforc  eoaeht*  could  not  be  had  hut 

fi*mt  r-' '•  -  '"v  may  have  one  much  cheaper.*' 

Tb«  r  w««  at  first  limited  to  20,  hut  within 

xur  ainii  .T!/'  '•  T  was  increased  to  200.     In  the 

of  Chari««  n  a  :  ion  wii.>«  i.«ssui><1,  stating  that  tJie 

null'  (then  nhout  400)    wa^ 

te  be  B  '  uMin  of  their  rude  and 

•(•JMiuig  aiiii  pa!t>iuK  t<i  and  fro  in  and  about  our 
•olwiiM:  <he  ptrrrt"  and  highways  Iwing  thereof  pes- 
aad  mnrh  impawable,  the  pavement  broken  up,  and  the 
^■BHi  pcMagiM  ol»*in>eti'd  and  made  dangerous:  hencefortli 
■■■  aluMi  «taDd  in  the  *\rf^*t,  hut  only  within  their  enach- 
hvBS.  i^atilfa  ar  ^  '  "  In  1710  the  numher  was  limitr  1 
teMa^vlijf4)«iM  1  TAlono  in  irn   and  to  l inn  in  IS^ 

y^^flT  -junce  of  puhlic  earriasres  h  I 

^r  -h.    ThiTi'  tlic  mnvinc  -^pi: 

orttaiii    Stclioiaa  Sanras'i'.   who,   living  at   the  aign  ' 
0«?) 
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St.  Fiacre  iu  the  Kue  St.  >[artin,  gave  the  name  of  his  dwell 
to  the  modern  French  llacro,  or  cab.  In  its  origin  this  was 
kind  of  hooded  gig,  and  allowed  but  a  single  iiassenger,  a?  the 
driver  occupied  one  end  of  the  only  seat.  Gradually  it  came  to 
be  known  as  the  cabriolet  de  place,  while  the  word  fiacre  was 
transferred  to  four-wlicclers. 

Not  until  1820  did  the  cabriolet,  under  the  abbreviated  n 
of  "  cab,"'  cross  the  channel  into  England.  Fonrteen  years  la 
a  Birmingham  manufaoturcr,  one  Hansom,  patented  tl)e  hi 
8om  cab,  "  the  gondola  of  Lon<lon,"  as  Bcaconstield  named 
Hansom's  patent  safety  cat),  as  the  inventor  called  it.  This  oi 
inally  consisted  of  a  squnre  body,  the  two  wheels,  about  se 
ami  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  being  the  same  height  as 
vehicle. 

In  HMO  there  were  over  li».n<»n  Imri^^onis  and  5000  '•  growlers," 
or  four-wheeler?,  in  use  in  London.  The  latter  are  ultematively 
known  as  "  Clarences,"'  after  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Cable.  The  first  submarine  electric  telegraph,  or  cable  (as 
we  now  call  it  with  our  superior  verbal  economy),  was  that  which 
established  connnunicatinn  lictween  Calais  aiad  Boulogne  on  one 
side  of  the  English  Chiinnel  nnd  Dover  on  the  other.  The  Lon- 
don Illii.ffrafrd  Nni's  thus  alludes  to  the  experiment  in  its  i 
for  August  18,  184^): 

Elkcthio  Telegraph  betwekn  London  akd  Paris. — The  Fre 
govcrniiii-nt  has  acconlpil  to  Mr.  Jacob  Brett  the  authorizntion  to  esfci 
lisli  on  till-  iDust  of  Kraiice  a  subnmrino  olcctrie  telojrrnph  bftw«>n 
Cu1ai!4  and  Itoulujjfne,  whicli,  crossing  the  Channel,  will  go  to  Dover 
on  the  coost  of  Englami.  The  treaty  entered  into  with  Mr.  Brett  guar- 
anteea  certain  a{lvanta).'eH  to  the  Freneli  j;overnnienl,  and  leaves  ua  all 
the  expense  at  the  charge  of  ^!r.  Brett,  assuring  him,  liowever.  « 
privilege  for  ten  yeiiri?  in  ciis4«  the  experiment  should  sucrecd.  The 
works  must  be  teriniiialed  by  the  1st  of  Septenilwr.  1850,  at  the  lati-»t; 
hilt  it  irt  probable  that  they  will  lie  finished  ft(X)ner.  Tliia  first  applica- 
tion of  the  Biibinarine  electric  telej.'rai)li.  if  it  Bhould  succeed,  as  f 
the  lonj»  examinations  which  have  Ikmmi  n\ade  there  is  every  reason 
hope,  win  produce  on  the  relalinn*  iM-twcen  France  nnd  Kngliiml  resul 
of  which  it  i«  iiiiponKible  at  prcfwiit  to  cstitnnte  the  iinfH>rtnnce.  Dover 
the  point  at  which  the  submarine  tele^'raph  is  to  join  Kngland, 
iiniteil  to  r»ndon  by  a  direct  teleprnphic  line;  the  capitals  will,  th 
fore,  be  in  this  manner  in  ahnoat  innlanlaneoiis  communication. 

Ou  October  4  of  the  same  year  the  same  paper  recorded 
successful  completion  of  the  enterprise  and  the  consequeut  rej« 
ings  at  Calais: 

f)n  Monday  a  scries  of  experimentj*  were  tried  with  the  most  sntlt- 
factory  re«iilts:  and  a.t  the  same  reaulls  were  achieved  on  Tnesdny.  ilw 
(ireid  erferrriio  mav  now  l)e  reeardcd  a«  jicdiallv  finished  nnd  ctitn 
,p]etc>.  On  .Viiadav  e.nrn'ni  pnn«'ratu'at»in'  iiiea.''a"e9  l<>  the  Pre«idi 
"   ■■ * ■""" "^^ ^ijland   VStiiPmi 
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0  tLe  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  Berlin  and 
'ienna,  and  messages  were  also  transmitted  to  London  from  the  prin- 
ipal  cities  in  Europe,  who  were  included  in  the  Continental  system  of 
degraphic  communication.  During  the  wliole  of  Monday,  the  town 
f  Calais  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fete,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
ints  crowded  on  the  ramparts,  watching  with  interest  and  wonder  the 
arious  experiments  which  were  tried  with  the  submarine  wires.  In 
he  evening  an  entertainment  was  given  at  tl.e  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  those 
inglisb  gentlemen,  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  who  were  on  the 
pot  and  had  assisted  in  its  completion.  Those  were  Sir  James  Car- 
lichael,  Mr.  Crampton,  C.E.,  Mr.  Wollaston,  and  Mr.  Tatham,  of  the 
utta  Percha  Company.  M.  Mayer,  the  Mayor  of  Calais,  presided; 
nd,  in  addition  to  the  English  guests,  there  were  present  MM.  Legros 
"evot,  representative  of  the  people;  De  Hamel,  Councillor  of  State 
nd  member  of  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh;  Dupont,  Vice-Consul  of 
.ussia;  and  M.  Bonhom,  British  Consul;  together  with  the  principal 
ihabitants  of  Calais  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  During  the 
bole  of  the  proceedings  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed.  A  portion  of 
lie  electric  coil  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Calais,  in  juxta- 
osition  with  the  balloon  of  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  Blancliard,  who, 

1  1795,  made  his  first  «upra-marine  voyage  from  Dover  to  Calais. 

And  thus  were  nullified  the  predictions  of  some  of  the  most 
minent  scientists  of  the  day.  Even  at  that  time,  when  a  trans- 
tlantic  cable  was  suggested  as  a  possible  evolution  from  the 
liannel  cable,  science  held  back. 

Consulted  on  the  scientific  side  of  the  project,  Faraday 
sserted  that  the  first  cables  were  made  too  small.  Then  he 
lid  that  "  the  larger  the  wire,  the  more  electricity  would  be 
equired  to  charge  it";  and  in  this  quite  incorrect  opinion  he 
as  supported  by  other  eminent  scientists.  As  a  result  of  this 
ictuni  the  current  was  increased  until  the  operation  "  clcctro- 
uted  "'  the  wire,  and  the  cable  broke  down.  Long  afterward 
.ord  Kelvin,  by  sending  messages  through  heavy  cables  with 
acredibly  weak  electric  currents,  proved  that  Faraday  was 
mistaken. 

Airy  submitted  the  project  to  mathematics,  and  arrived  at 
lie  conclusion  that  a  cable  could  not  be  submerged  to  the  nocos- 
jr\'  depth,  and  that  if  it  could,  nn  recognizable  signal  could  ever 
ravel  from  Ireland  to  Xova  Scotia. 

The  humorists,  as  often  happens,  were  even  duller  than  the 
•ienti.sts.  Yet  Punch  succeeded  in  keeping  his  skirts  clear  from 
ffsthumous  ridicule.  The  issue  for  October  31,  1857,  has  a 
unny  article  on  "  an  apparently  funny  invention "  which  had 
List  been  patented  by  John  de  la  Ilaye,  of  Manchester :  "  It 
■insists  in  a  contrivance  for  submerging  electric  cables.  Appa- 
sntly  funny  we  call  it,  because,  even  if  we  were  not  so  wise  as 
e  should  be,  and  are,  experience,  which  would  liavo  taught  evciv 
nrselves  wisdom,  would  have  made  us  know  better  l\\aiv  lo 
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make  fun  of  any  iiiveiitiin  vvillioiit  sullicicntly  ninkM-lanTJin* 
it  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  involved  sonR'tluiig'  iniiwssihle  or 
nbsurd.  There  are  wiseacres  yet  hviiig  who  ought  to  blu8h  at  a 
gas-Ianip  and  hide  their  faces  at  the  sight  of  a  locomotive.  \V 
will  not  risk  classiti<ati()n  in  their  category,  by  comparing 
project  of  Mr.  de  la  ilaye  with  the  devices  of  the  Laputaii  sa 
— but  its  Seeming  cwldity  suggests  to  us  a  question  wiiich  appears 
not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  of  a  Tiunierons  meeting  of  engi- 
neers to  wlioni,  ut  the  Town-hall,  Mancliester,  the  plan  was 
expounded  by  its  inventor:  who,  according  to  the  Times,  said 
that— 

The  [ilflii  lie  would  niUipt  would  be  to  encanc  a  cablo  |)re|)nrcd 
like  that  for  tho  Atlntitic  ( itean  in  a  soluble  compound  (the  composi- 
tion of  which  he  would  not.  now  mention),  cnpiibli?  of  iloutin;;  it  for 
a  tine  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  coating  he  projxisi'ii  to  use 
for  this  purpose  ho  supjtosed  would  liold  it  on  the  suiface  of  the  wares 
while  alioiit  live  nillei*  of  calde  "ere  puiii  out  from  tiie  ve»8el  liefore 
it  Iteipin  to  dissolve,  and  ns  it  would  dissolve  <;!radnally,  so  the  cable 
would  sink  gradually  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  By  this  inenns  be  cal- 
culated that  there  would  always  be  about  five  miles  of  cable  lyinR  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  and  the  renminder 
would  describe  an  incline  to  within  100  or  '200  Uvi  of  the  l>ed  of  the 
ocean,  so  that  there  would  be  comp.TrutiveIy  liltlc  strain,  and  conse- 
quently less  liability  of  breakage.  The  ciihle  would  descend  into  the 
ocean  almost  horizontally  instead  of  perpeudiculnrty. 

On  January  '^C,  1^50,  the  lUusiraird  Xncs  makes  its  first 
allusion  to  the  project  that  was  made  possible  by  the  success  of 
tlie  first  snbmarine  cable: 

Electkic  Tklkouai'h  Between  the  Ukited  States  axd  Esolaxd, 
— The  projector.^  of  an  elwtric  telejirajiti  eomnnuiication  b<'lwe<>n  New 
York  and  the  Isle  of  \Viplil  will  lirini;  tlieir  plan  before  I'onjrress  ot 
its  presi-nt  scission.  They  propose  to  lay  down  a  substantial  insulated 
wire  of  thirty-six  fibres,  coaled  otie-hiilf  inch  with  gutta  percha,  and  to 
{fuarantee  it.s  workinj;  with  perfect  intc^rrity  for  ten  years.  They  offer 
to  complete  M  in  twenty  months  from  the  date  of  contract,  for  a  sum 
not  to   (se<:'  TKiJ:uKAPit  I   e.xcced  3,l.HXi,000  dollars. 


m^^    I 


Cactus.  What  tlie  came!  is  among  animals,  that  the  cac  _ 
is  among  plants, — the  most  hiirhly  specialized  of  desert-haunt inp 
organisms.  It  has  been  devdnpcd  in,  by,  and  for  the  desert. 
Like  camels,  cactu.ses  take  in  their  water  supply  whenever  they 
can  get  it.  and  never  wa?te  any  of  it  on  the  way  by  nee<ll 
evaporation.  As  they  form  the  perfect  central  type  of  d 
vegetation,  and  are  also  familiar  plants  to  every  one,  they  mi 
be  taken  as  a  good  illustrative  example  of  the  effect  that  des 
<'onditi()ns  inevitably  produce  upon  vegetable  evolution.  QuainfT 
shapeless,  siicculent.  Jointed,  the  cactuses  look  at  first  sight  ai=  if 
they  were  all  loaves  and  haA  no  «teni  or  trunk  worth  menliriiiirii 
thev  are  all  stem  and  no  leaves:  what  look  like  leaves 
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being  joints  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  and  the  foliage  being  all 
dwarfed  and  stunted  into  the  prickly  hairs  that  encumber  the 
surface.  All  plants  of  very  arid  soil  tend  to  be  thick,  jointed,  anJ 
succulent;  the  distinction  between  stem  and  leaves  disappears; 
and  the  whole  weed,  accustomed  to  times  of  long  drousfht, 
acquires  the  habit  of  drinking  in  water  greedily  at  its  rootlets 
after  every  rain,  and  storing  it  away  for  future  use  in  its  thick, 
sponge-like,  and  water-tight  tissues.  To  prevent  undue  evapora- 
tion, the  surface  also  is  covered  with  a  thick,  shiny  skin — a  sort 
of  vegetable  mackintosh,  which  effectually  checks  all  unnecessary 
transpiration.  Of  this  desert  type,  then,  the  cactus  is  the 
furthest  term.  It  has  no  flat  leaves  with  expanded  blades  to 
wither  and  die  in  the  scorching  air.  The  thick  and  jointed  stems 
do  the  same  work, — absorb  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  and  store  up  water  in  the  driest  of  seasons.  Then,  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  herbivores,  who  would  gladly  get  at  the  juicy 
morsel  if  they  could,  the  foliage  has  been  turned  into  sharp 
defensive  spines  and  prickles.  There  is  a  gigantic  cactus  of  the 
Mexican  deserts  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  drinkable 
water  in  its  soft,  fleshy  lobes,  and  sometimes  relieves  the  thirst 
of  travellers  in  those  arid  regions.  Another  water-bearer  has  re- 
cently been  found  to  exist  in  the  desert  tortoise,  a  fine  specimen 
of  which  was  recently  brought  from  the  Cajon  Pass,  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  Cal.  The  water  is  contained  in  a  bap  under 
the  carapace,  and  a  pint  of  it  can  be  taken  from  a  full-sized 
specimen.  It  is  believed  that  the  creature  gets  the  water  from  the 
al)ove-mentioned  cactus,  on  which  it  feeds.  The  cactus  and  tor- 
toi.<e  are  almost  the  only  life  of  those  wastes,  and  nature  has 
doubtless  found  it  necessary  to  endow  them  with  this  water- 
bearing power.  Foremost  among  the  sights  which  astonish  the 
tourist  is  that  of  the  grotesque  cactus  of  Arizona  Territory.  The 
plant  is  leafless,  having  a  bare,  fleshy  stock,  protected  everywhere 
bv  sharp  and  venomous  barbs.  Its  flowers  vary  from  white  and 
vf'Ilow  to  deep  crimson  or  purple.  These  blossoms  are  wax-like, 
••lul  call  to  mind  Aladdin's  fabled  experience  among  the  fairy 
[ilants,  with  their  sparkling  fruits  of  diamonds  and  other  gems. 
'I'lie  fruit  is  as  varied  in  color  as  tiie  flowers.  It  is  egg-shaped, 
nitli  a  crown  on  the  upper  side,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a  nicely  flavored  juicy  substance.  The 
fruit  varies  in  size  according  to  the  species,  all  the  way  up  from 
a  canar}-'s  to  an  ostrich's  egg.  The  cactus  is  almost  imperisliable, 
and  can  live  many  montlis  without  water,  although  it  is  only  seen 
in  its  perfection  under  a  plentiful  supply.  So  hardy  is  the  plant 
that  a  piece  from  any  part  will  take  root  and  grow  if  placed  iia 
the  ground,  even  though  it  has  lain  around  for  a  time.   It  IWwea 
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eqUAlly  wi'll  (111  :i  plt-ce  of  l>are  rock  in  «  scorching  tropical  sun 
as  it  wrnilii  jnit-kcrl  in  ice  in  a  northern  zone.  It  ie  a  veritable 
]>ar<iilox — a  uatiinil  curiosity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Tilt'  pi'nple  of  those  regions  of  South  Anierica  where  the 
cfiehis  thriven  hiive  fnuiid  a  use  for  that  growth  to  the  betterment 
ami  iinpmvi'iuent  of  tlieir  farm  buiidings.  In  the  cactus  regions 
the  fiiru!  biiildingsi  during  all  kinds  and  conilitions  of  weather 
present  a  line  wliite  appearance.  To  obtain  tliis  effect  a  whitt?- 
w;i.-li  is  uswl  iti;i<li'  of  ttic  sliced  leaves  of  tin*  common  cattusi 
niftfi'rnted  in  water  for  24  hours.  This  produces  a  solution  of  a 
rrrtmiy  eonsistmce.  to  which  lime  is  added  and  well  mixed. 
Whi'ti  this  whitew!i,-h  is  applied  to  any  surface,  wiiether  of  wood, 
Itrick,  iron,  or  other  material,  a  bciintiful  pearly  while  appear* 
anic  i,'  prnduccd.  Xot  only  iij  it  a  better  color  ttian  the  ordinary 
wli)ti?wii.-h  mado  from  lime,  but  it  Ja  lasting  and  will  endure 
throu^di  the  titorni;?  iind  frosts  of  many  years. 

The  ordiiinry  whitewash* of  to-day  will  not  last  longer  than 
;s  sititjk'  sciiHin.  ciipecially  where  the  rainfall  is  heaxy.  It  has 
liot  n  :*ugg(^!:tcd  1h}it  in  tluise  scctionji  of  western  United  States 
utnTi"  tlic  ciictus  \^  sucli  11  nuisance  tlie  plant  could  be  utilised 
In  >: 1  [idvanhiL'c 

Cakes,   Gigantic.     Possibly  the  largest  cake  ever  made 
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encirclctl  l)y  wreaths  of  laurel ;  the  edges  of  the  conipartiuenl? 
being  decorated  witli  a  Grecian  scrollwork  border,  while  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  etc.,  stood  at  the  angles.  The  next 
stage  was  ornamented  in  a  similar  classic  style,  but  with  naval 
heroes,  admirals,  etc.  Upon  the  upper  stage  Nineveh  bulls  sup- 
ported a  classic  vase  filled  with  holly  and  evergreens,  from  the 
midst  of  which  rose  the  royal  standard  of  England ;  the  flags  of 
various  nations  being  plentifully  distributed  about  the  cake. 

On  "Wednesday  (Twelfth-day),  public  notice  having  been 
given  that  the  cake  would  be  distributed,  the  attendance  of  chil-  . 
dren  was  greater  than  on  any  day  since  the  commencement  of  the 
revels.  Great  was  the  anxiety  shown  on  many  a  little  face,  iju- 
mediately  on  receiving  the  Twelfth-night  character,  to  proceed 
with  more  than  possible  speed  to  the  spot  where  the  cake  was  to 
be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it,  and  numerous  were  the  endeavors 
by  "  children  of  a  larger  growth  "  to  induce  the  inflexible  officials 
to  include  them  with  the  "  infantry  "  on  this  occasion  only.  The 
distribution  commenced  at  a  few  minutes  past  two,  and  continued 
without  interruption  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  children 
forming  a  long  square  between  barriers  erected  for  the  purpose. 
The  process  of  cutting  up  the  cake,  which  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  morning,  was  a  source  of  considerable  attraction,  but  the 
distribution  was  unquestionably  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  per- 
formances of  the  day,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  also  to  tlie 
visitors,  who  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  observing  the  de- 
light of  the  little  ones  as  they  came  in  quick  succession  to  receive 
their  share  of  the  long-to-be-remembered  Crystal  Palace  Twelfth 
Cake. 

During  Christmas  week  of  1889,  there  was  on  view  in  North 
End  Koad,  Fulham,  an  enormous  cake  that  towered  almost  to 
tl)e  ceiling  of  the  confectioner's  shop.  It  was  made  to  reprepent 
a  fortre>.«,  and  weighed  over  4000  pounds.  In  its  composition 
had  been  used  600  pounds  of  flour,  400  pounds  of  butter,  400 
pounds  of  sugar,  COO  pounds  of  icing  sugar,  900  pounds  of  cur- 
rants?, 450  pounds  of  sultanas,  300  pounds  of  candied  jjeel,  '^00 
jiounds  of  almonds  and  5000  eggs. 

Camel.  The  so-called  "  ship  of  the  desert "  was  a  native  of 
Asia  from  the  earliest  known  times.  That  it  was  the  great  com- 
mercial vehicle  of  the  East  in  ancient  as  in  modern  days  is 
evidenced  by  the  Scriptures.  When  Joseph's  brethren  had  cast 
him  into  the  pi*^,  "  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and, 
fiehold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  t\\o\T 
eamds  bearing  spicery  and  balm  and  m_yrrh,  going  to  catTX  "\\ 
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dowTi  to  Egypt."  The  domesticated  condition  of  tlie  nninuil 
this  early  jiciiod  is  also  proved  by  (iencsia  xxxii  lo,  wliicli  sta 
llial  immni,'  iho  prcst'tits  sent  by  Jacol)  to  propitiate  Ksau  w 
"  thirty  niiMi  raniels  with  their  <olt9."  In  Levitieiis  the  cai 
18  eiiuiuerated  among  the  forbidden  animalsj  •*  Iwcause  he  eh 
eth  the  oud,  but  divideth  nut  the  hoof;  lie  is  unclean  unto  vo 
(xi.  4). 

lliere  is  no  ?atisfnc-tory  evidence  that  camels  ever  per 
nently  existed  in  the  wild  state.     Thuse  mentioned  by  Disdo 
and  Strabi)  as  denizens  nf  Arabia  probably  owed  their  parenta 
to  animals  which  had  temporarily  c.sea[te<l  from  the  control  a 
protection  of  man. 

Purcliat;  nientioUii  camels  in  his  "  Pilgrimage."'  He  sta 
tliat  there  uro  three  kinds:  "  the  first,  called  Hajuin,  of  tall  stat- 
ure, and  able  to  carry  a  thousand  ])Ounds  weight;  the  second  less, 
liaving  a  double  liuncii,  fit  for  carriages  to  ride  on,  called  Becheti, 
bred  only  in  Asia;  tlie  third  sort,  called  Uaguahill,  small,  aide  to 
travel  ( fi>r  they  arc  unlit  for  burdens)  above  a  hundred  miles 
a  day.  The  King  of  Timbuctoo  can  send  messengers  on  such 
camels  to  Segelnu'ss  or  Darlm,  nine  hundred  miles  distant,  in  the 
space  of  eight  days  iit  the  furthest."  lie  adds  that  such  endur- 
ing swiftness  would  lie  almost  incredible  were  it  not  corroborated 
by  the  best  authorities,  who  all  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the 
speed  of  tlie  Ilcirie.  or  Maherrv  of  the  desert,  Purchai 
"  Kaguahill."  "  _ 

And  indeed,  though  the  slender  and  shrunken  limbs  of  th<* 
camel,  his  light  cjuartors,  and  his  shambling  gait  seem  little 
adapted  to  tlie  ])erforn)ance  of  any  feat  of  sjx'ed  or  strength,  we 
know  that  his  powers  of  endurance  enable  him  to  accomplish  a 
long  journey  in  a  shorter  sjiace  than  even  the  horse,  and  he  can 
bear  a  bunlen  greatly  disprojiortioned  to  liis  own  weiglit. 
Algeria  the  caruel  carries  from  450  to  G75  pounds;  at  Cat 
according  to  one  authority,  he  carries  ITiOO  pounds  for  a  distant 
of  three  jiiilcs,  and  11)0(1  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  eighty- 
four  miles;  in  t'ubul.  according  to  (Jcneral  Harlan,  the  burden 
of  the  Arabian  camel  is,  u|»on  the  jjlaiiis.  400  jiounds;  in  P]uroi 
peaii  Turkey  the  one-humped  camel  is  said  to  carry  from  400 
500  pounds,  and  Burues  estimates  the  load  of  the  same  a: 
in  Bokhara  at  500  pounds. 

With  respect  to  food,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  camel 
endure  three  or  even  more  days  of  entire  privati(m;  but  lo; 
abstinence  froni  food  is  seldom  m^'cssary,  because,  although  th 
are  tracts  of  desert  six  days'  journey  in  width,  wliich  arc  ahi 
hitely  destitute  of  vegetation,  yet  there  are  few  portions  of 
"Jhvan  iir  Arabian  deaerts  where  more  or  less  of  the  tlirubs 
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ffhich  the  camel  feeds  do  not  occur  at  very  much  shorter  inter- 
vals. On  the  ordinary  routes,  therefore,  the  camel  is  not  fed  at 
all,  even  on  long  journeys,  but  is  left  to  snatch  such  food  as  he 
can  during  the  march  of  the  caravan,  or  to  gather  it  more  leis- 
urely as  he  halts. 

Scientists  explain  that  the  camel's  hump  is  an  immense  col- 
lection of  fat,  stored  in  reticulated  cells,  piled  up  one  upon  an- 
)ther,  which  is  concentrated  food.  When  fodder  cannot  be  had, 
I  peculiar  set  of  absorbent  vessels  draws  upon  the  magazine — 
he  hump— carrying  the  fat  into  the  circulation  till  food  from 
rithout  puts  a  stop  to  draft  on  the  back.  The  hump  is  very 
ensibly  diminished  at  times — even  being  almost  completely  lev- 
'lled,  but  that  which  was  thus  borrowed  to  sustain  life  tem- 
mrarily,  is  immediately  replaced  when  the  stomach  is  set  in 
notion  again  in  its  accustomed  manner. 

Oddly  enough,  nature  has  provided  a  very  similar  arrange- 
iient  for  the  leech. 

The  power  of  the  camel  to  abstain  from  water  is  much  more 
everely  tested  than  his  ability  to  dispense  with  food.  He  is 
latient  under  thirst;  but  Lieutenant  Burnes  tells  us  it  is  a  vul- 
:ar  error  to  believe  that  he  can  live  any  length  of  time  without 
rater;  he  generally  pines  and  dies  on  the  fourth  day,  and  with 
Teat  heat  will  even  sink  sooner.  His  ability  to  do  without  water 
or  so  long  a  period  even  as  that  already  mentioned  is  due  to 
he  lining  of  the  second  stomach,  or  honey-comb  bag,  and  of  a 
(ortion  of  the  first  stomach,  or  paunch,  with  great  masses  of 
ells,  in  which  water  is  ptored  up  and  long  retained.  The  store 
if  water  is  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  who,  when  sore  pressed  by 
hirst,  will  sometimes  kill  some  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan, 
nd  thus  avoid  perishing  tliemselves. 

When  the  camel  was  introduced  into  Africa  is  uncertain, 
^he  earliest  reference  bearing  on  this  point  is  made  by  Julius 
'apsar  (Bell.  Afric,  68),  who  tells  how  he  brouglit  home  witli 
im  from  Tuba  twenty-two  camels.  This  was  half  a  century 
pfore  the  Christian  era.  The  I^ouvre  possesses  a  terracotta 
tatuette,  representing  a  camel,  which  was  found  in  Cyrenaica, 
nd  belongs  to  the  second  century  b.  c.  But  it  is  a  question 
hether  the  camel  was  of  common  use  in  the  Barbary  States 
Tunis,  Algeria,  Morocco)  before  the  Byzantine  period. 

The  first  camels  seen  in  the  United  States  were  probably  those 
rought  over  by  the  United  States  storeship.  Supply,  Lieut, 
'orter  commanding,  which  were  landed  at  Indianola,  Texas,  on 
fay  14.  1856.  There  were  thirty-four  in  all.  They  came  raostlvj 
roin  Egypt  and  Smyrna.    A  jear  later  the  Suppiy  broMgYvl  wv- 
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otlipr  cargo.     In  1858  one  hundred  camels  were  landed  at 
Orteaua  Ity  private  enterprise. 

The   Bedouin:?  deeornte   their   ha^j^ga^o  camels   in   tlic 
fantastic  niaiitier.    A  iiuge  pack  saddle  in  surmounted  by  a 
larger  pannier;  above  tliis  ayain  is  a  sort  of  chair,  in  which 
rider  sits.     Tlie  long  strips  of  leather  hanging  down  (he  en 
are  simply  for  decorative  purposes. 

**  I  have  seen  camels,  when  too  young  to  go  on  long  tn 
being  carried  in  these  panniers,  and  thoy  are  ahvaya  used  for 
Bedouin  diiklreu,"  writes  one  traveller. 

"  Tliis  trilK'  has  many  rpniint  an<l  curious  customs.  Perhi 
the  most  curious  of  these  is  the  manner  in  which  they  shotr 
tlioir  esteem  for  certain  strangers.  One  evening  when  a  young 
camel  had  been  killed  for  the  meal,  I  noticed  the  women  collect- 
ing the  blood  in  a  bowl.  Then,  to  my  astonishment,  they  started 
puinting  my  camels  on  the  necks  and  flanks  with  the  blood.  Vw 
knowingly  I  was  the  reci|iii'nt  of  the  greatest  honor  that  can  be 
paid  a  stranger.  'I'lie  blood  dried  on  and  remained  for  a  lon^ 
time,  acting  as  a  talisman  among  all  the  Sherarat  tribe." 

Can-Can.  Tliis  not  too  decorous  dance  is  said  bi  liave 
invented  by  a  griselte  namci]  Elise  Sargent,  who  was  know 
the  Paris  of  1K45J  us  Queen  Pnmare,  in  jocose  allusion  to  the 
Aimata  Pomare  who  was  Queen  of  Tahiti  in  that  year,  when  the 
island  was  put  under  protection  of  the  French  ticet  by  some 
native  chiefs.  The  queen  protested  against  tJiis  act.  Admiral 
Dupetit  Thouars  souglit  to  establish  the  protectorate  by  force, 
hut  on  the  intervention  of  England  his  action  was  disavowed  by 
Louis  Philippe.  Public  attention  in  France  was  thus  directed 
to  Tahiti,  which  was  painted  as  a  sort  of  Savage  Eldorado,  and 
(^uecn  i'omare,  with  her  [)rincesfies,  clotlio<l  simply  in  crowns  of 
lotus-llowers,  became  a  favorite  subject  with  chansoniiiera 
vaudevilli.sts.  Elise  Sargent,  a  dancer  in  the  Jardin  Mai 
at  Paris,  whose  grace  and  wit  had  made  her  famous,  wa.«i  haill 
by  the  students  at  the  ("loserie  des  Lilas  as  Queen  I'onuire  on 
account  of  lier  .\frican  style  of  beauty  and  her  African  taste  in 
adornment.  To  celebrate  her  coronation  she  invented  the  can- 
can. She  also  introduced  the  polka  at  (he  Chuumiere,  whence 
it  forced  its  way  into  the  salons.  Pomare  became  the  town-tal 
Oramatic  authors  used  to  send  her  tickets  and  announce  in 
gazettes  when  she  had  promised  to  avail  herself  of  them.  Bal 
sketched  her  in  one  of  his  novelettes,  (inutier  left  a  finis 
portrait  nf  her.  Eugene  Sue  confulted  her  when  writing 
"  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  and  much  of  the  information  there  n 
tained  in  regard  t<j  the  lives  of  Parisian  courtesans  was  .su|»pl 
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dancing  gardens.  In  vain  did  Emile  de  Girardin  cry  "  On  with 
the  dance,"  to  the  Parisians,  whom  he  did  not  like  to  see  crowd- 
ing in  the  streets  and  about  the  National  Assembly.  Pomare  fell 
a  victim  to  consumption  and  died  in  a  hospital  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight. 

Cape  Horn  was  discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1578, 
unless  he  was  anticipated,  as  the  Spaniards  claim,  by  their  own 
Commodore  Gasrola  Jofre  de  Loaysa  in  1515,  It  was  first 
doubled  in  1616  by  Lemaire  and  Schouten, 

Jacob  Lemaire  was  a  Dutch  navigator  and  merchant,  director- 
general  of  a  company  which  in  1615  sent  an  expedition  to  find 
a  new  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  discovered  the  strait  which 
bears  his  name,  doubled  Cape  Horn  and  sailed  to  the  East. 

Cards.    See  Pitying  Cakds. 

Carnegie  Library.  Perhaps  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  himself 
was  not  aware  that  the  idea  of  the  libraries  with  which  his  name 
is  associated  did  not  originate  with  him,  but  belonged  in  the 
first  place  to  one  Houei-T'ze,  a  wealthy  Chinese  merchant  of  the 
fifth  century. 

This  pioneer  not  only  donated  libraries  throughout  China 
and  Turkestan,  but  furnished  workmen  for  the  jobs.  He  also 
stipulated  that  his  jwrtrait  should  be  hung  back  of  the  librarian's 
desk.  Then  iie  installed  a  corps  of  Buddhist  monks  in  each; 
thus  he  knew  that  the  libraries  could  get  along  without  any  fur- 
ther financing  from  him.  For  a  religious  wave  was  at  that  time 
sweeping  the  nation.  By  singular  coincidence,  both  library 
;rivcrs  made  their  money  in  commerce. 

The  name  of  the  great  Chinese  Carnegie  would  have  been 
still  unknown  had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  a  band  of  French 
explorers  and  the  aid  of  a  friendly  sand-storm  which  wrecked 
huge  stone  walls  and  disclosed  the  evidences  of  the  early  philan- 
thropist's work.  The  expedition,  under  ^1.  Pelliot,  left  Paris  in 
lf)06  and  returned  in  1911.  Evidence  disclosed  that  the  first 
library  discovered  had  been  walled  in  about  1035,  under  fear  of 
the  menace  of  a  hostile  invasion  of  troops.  Over  20,000  rolls  of 
manuscripts  were  discovered,  together  with  thousands  of  crudely 
bound  book?,  paintings,  statuettes,  and  a  list  of  200  libraries. 

"  Libraries  I  have  given  by  the  score,"  read  the  ancient 
document.  "  I  have  scattered  them  over  all  the  land,  that  the 
light  of  learning  may  never  be  dimmed  and  that  the  grateful 
may  do  honor  to  memory'  as  long  as  Buddha  lives.  Into  dark 
places  have  I  thrown  the  light  and  the  light  will  be  with  me 
forever." 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  donations,  more  than  \S00  ol 
his  library  buildings  are  seattered  over  the  earth  and  Yv\a  gAta 
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to  them  aggregate  over  40  million  dollars.     The  first  of 
libraries  was  established  in  Homestead,  I'enna.,  but  it  out, 
the  structure  in  which  it  was  housed,  and  ilr.  Carnegie  bu 
better  one  for  the  city,  wlien  the  first  one  reverted  to  the  Carni 
.Steel    Company',    which    used    it    for   an    office    building 
LiBiunY). 

Carp.     In  the  second  act,  Scene  1,  of  *' Handet,"  we 
Polonius  saving  to  Hevnaldo,  "  See  you  now;  your  bait  of  fi 
hood  takcfi  this  carp  of  truth  ";  which  would  seem  to  imply 
your  carp  wag  a  gullible  creature.    But  thi.s  fish  was  not  rega 
88  an  easy  prey  by  the  skilled  anglers  of  the  later  sevcnte 
century.     lla.ster  Izaak  Walton  says:  "The  carp  is  the  f|U 
of  rivers     ...     a  very  subtle  fish     ...     if  you  will  fLah 
for    a    carp    you    must    put    on    a    very    large    measure 
patience.     .     .     ." 

Elsewhere,   with    jmin,   one   notes   unflattering   reference 
Cyprinus,  which  ^"aniere  lauds  thus:  "  Of  all  the  fish  that  8' 
the  watery  mead,  not  one  in  cunning  can  tlie  car|)  exceoil."    Bl 
fon  was  so  impressed  with  its  extreme  caution  and  wiliness  t 
he  designated  it  "the  fresh-water  fox";  as  for  Walton,  to  that 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  there  is  appended   the  remark, 
"  He  is  hard  to  be  caught."     Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
old  Izaak  as  a  naturalist,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  regi 
the  deluding  coarse  fish  he  was  decidedly  "'all  there." 

There  is  one  table  delicacy  the  derman  epicure  must  ha 
and  that  i§  carp,  and  the  carp,  to  be  eaten  in  perfection,  must  be 
killed  immediately  before  cooking.  Saxony  is  noted  for  its  carp, 
and  in  that  kingdom  the  problem  of  conveying  the  living  fish 
for  long  distances  to  remote  markets  has  assutnefl  considerable 
importance.  For  several  years  past  fresh-water  fish  have  been 
imported  in  casks  of  Mater  from  various  points  to  the  cities,  ai 
ponie  considerable  expense.  The  living  fish  can  be  purch 
daily  in  the  markets  of  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and  other  cities, 
are  naturally  preferred  to  fish  transporte<l  in  ice.  Living 
iish  are  also  transported  to  a  less  extent  in  salt  water  ta 
They  are  to  lie  found  thus  far  only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  er 
The  desirability  of  providing  cheaper  means  of  transport 
Saxon  carp  to  distant  points  reached  by  fluvial  routes  ha^^  led 
to  the  introduction  of  ingeniously  devised  river  craft  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  consist  of  sc<nv.s  VtH  feet  long  and  ]•"•  foct  wide.  Tjm 
interior  is  divided  by  partitions  into  thirty  compartments, 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  scow,  as  well  as  in  the  inner  partiti 
cracks  are  left  open  so  that  when  floating  in  a  river  there 
continual  circulation  of  fresh  water.  The  city  of  l{umbiirg 
niflnds  very  large  quantities  of  curp.  especially  in  the  autn 
nod  this  economical  method  of  bringing  the  Uviog  fisii  froiii 
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i»^  bi««diii|^  places  does  much  tn  tncrcn!^  tlu'  ilriniiixl.    These 
9)  amie  the  fiwt  jouroej  down  the  river  during  tho  month  of 

According  *"  *^p  On?eke,  Apollo  once  uiude  a  lion  to 

liM    hu  Diuiia.     But    ?he    threw    eternal 

tm  him   I  ^ng  his*  creation  in  the  person  of  a 

Aa  Anib  rtorr  is  enuHlly  plHU!;ibK\     When  Noah  entered 

,aa  rnn*  t'--'*  ■'--  the.  family  represented  to  him  that  their 

wvnr  -chI  bv  tlie  pre?<cnce  of  mice  and  other 

ir<!i  addressed  Itiniself  in  prayer  to  Allah, 

tlie  lion  sneeze  a  full-grown  cat  from  his 

o  wen  kept  in  subjection  during  the  entire 

vhAtrver  the  story  of  the  cat's  creation,  it  is  in  evi- 

that  he  has  brrn  known  us  a  doniesticated  animal  for  nearly 

UkoOfMin*}    vparA.     Just   sixteen   hundred   and  eighty-eight 

«'hri!«tinn   crn  ents   begin   to  appear  on   the 

"'        iiids  was  not  rpiite  tlic  same  animal 
century.     He  was  called  Maou.  to 
he  ftjKike  tlie  i?ame  language.     Ilis 
[•ictun'9  show  the  form  so  familiar 
nnd  bin  mummy-cases  are  eat-like.     It  is  in 
''  'n  the  hicroglyphicfl,  that  he  differs  from 
la  taste  for  hunting  in  marshes  and  for 
'  r  with  a  booty  of  dead  ducks.     Docu- 
-  tr»  till-  fai-t  that  he  belonged  to  a 
ihnii  our  grimalkin,  a  breed  retjiining, 
'  tlie  furor  of  a  Mate  of  nature.     Herod- j 
■  habit  of  killing  his  own  olTspring, , 
tfci#  f  -  '!  than  that  he  wanted  the  exclusive 

■   wife.     He  waK  addicted,  moreover,  to  suicide, 
'-'"ywmiry  abt'rration  of  intelle<^t,  however,  than 
Whrn  a  building  caught  fire,  the  cat  often 
ttrft  ari  '    'Might  into  hi.«  own  funeral  pyre. 

,"  eavi*  Hcrwlotus.  "  it  diffuses  uni- 
Al*u,  ill  uJiittmer  family  n  cat  dies,  every  individ- 
I  tmtm  off  Idfl  ryvliroTg.** 

ITW  eat  VM  held  ncre<l  by  the  Rg^'ptiann.     He  was*  consi'- 

i^  »«  fK*.  rnxMi-M  Pa«ht,  or  Bant,  or  Bubastis.     She  uHually 

•  at    In  her  temples  cats  were  kept  as  sacredj 

I  •  etnbalnicd  at  their  death  nnd  safely  stored 

Or.  if  thev  were  not  attached  to  the  temnle 

-  death  earried   t«  .<aered  build- 

.«•  bolv  cif)  «(f  llui>ji«tis. 

rBDembcr  lito  ttur^v  of  how  Cambyst:-^  stormed  the  city 
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tif  Mouipliis?  lit'  .ishiiik'U  it  not  with  auv  woijwns  fasliiout'd 
by  Imruau  liaiirl.  He  eimply  gathered  together  a  lot  of  cat*, 
luiil  usih]  tlipni  iis  prftjectilea.  Tlu'ronjmn  the  city  surrendered 
witjiijut  further  struggle. 

Ill  llt'Iloiiii'  hi.-torj  we  fiD*]  no  iiientiori  of  cats  until  Wi?  reach 
the  time  of  Theocritus,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after 
Herod(}tu,s.  Hut  that  poet  was  a  native  of  Syracuse.  He  hud 
spent  many  yeurs  in  ligypt.  He  may  have  merely  cultivated 
an  exotif  taste. 

A>fiit!iias,  a  vvriU'r  of  the  age  of  Justinitiu,  is  tlie  first  I^rnan 
authorily  uu  eiils;.  lie  mentions  Thomas  only  to  hlanie  him. 
Thomas,  it  appears,  had  killed  his  tame  partridge.  Affatliias, 
a  clever  man,  mnile  a  eouple  of  epigrams  on  the  subject,  Straiglit- 
wuv  one  >>{  hif^  di^L'iplefi,  naiued  Dimiocharie,  rus^hes  to  eonsole 
liiin  wilh  unuthiT  e|iigrajii.  He  calls  the  cat  one  of  the  doga  of 
Actsi'on  ;  dechire:;  that.  In  eating  the  partridge  of  Agalhias,  he 
had  dimmred  Agathias  himself,  and  charges  him  with  thinking 
nf  lititliini^'  Ijut  jiai'tridges  while  the  mice  dance  and  rcjoic*. 
It  iri  t-'vidfut  frnin  all  this  hullabaloo  that  cats  were  kept  in  Ihi'* 
I'liistiTti  ICiiipire  fur  tlie  deslnulion  of  mice,  and  that  they  were 
far  fruiii  hnlilinj;  the  worsihipful  position  of  senn-saccrdotal  Maou 
in  iiiKiciit  Kgypt. 


"JT, 


on  tlieir  nocturnal  gambols.  Xay, 
.-•>frer«.  often  t(yc>k  the  fonn  in  which 
■  il.  A  French  peasant  of  Billancourt 
"iking  ail  uiJiL-k't.     A  hiack  cat,  sitting 

•n  with  approval. 

''"'  cat  (evidently  a  skilled  cook)  ;  "turn 

wii-  ;i  jiood  Christian,  no  .shr  threw  the  ome- 

j!  ••  cnt'M  fare.     N'l-xt  day  one  of  her  neiglihors, 

cUf*l  uf  beini;  a  uorccrcr.  had  n  war  on  hia  cheek  n.«  of  a 

iWm. 

^■^rtiiiM^  Um*  rfll  }irove<l  more  than  n  nintch  for  the  arch- 
■y  hint-'lf  A  Tn-mh  architect,  heing  unable  to  tinish  an 
AkmmI  .  summoned  the  devil  to  his  a$ii;istance. 

Mi.i  on  eonditioii  lliiit  he  should  have  the 
\  t.    The  work  done,  the  architect  stared  a 

•I  mrt.  '      '  •  ifipoiuted,   ndvan«cd   to   seizo  his 

pmr.  «br:  '  fight  mul  finallv  drove  the  devil 

^r  rril  rrrtite  of  the  rat  Ptill  clin^  to  him.    A  Fininterre 

\xMt  r-y  in  fwecession  is  helieved  to  have 

'^^  •  il  of  tJie  ninth  to  hell.    In  Upper 

«H'n  enormous  eat>«  engaged   in 

^  iwminj.;.     i(  ui.v  .itn-  jirosumeg  to  intrude  upon  their 

rorroaad  and  teaw?  hini  for  a  time.     Then  a  long 

and  lu>  is  digmissed.     Ilyjiochon- 

-  flwny. 

It'  provfrh,  at  the  end  of  seven 

f)«^  irnier.  who  neglected  to  take 

■  I  lii»»  tom-Hit  to  death  before  it 

- >  found  dea<l  in  bed  one  morning. 

It  torn.     Suspicion  fell  upon   innocent 

C*    ' ,  V:     ',d  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
lit  of  tlie  house  was  always 
tlial   bliized   with   rage.      So  he 
Ml  a  Mring.  the  end  of  which  he 
iird.     Then  he  told  the 
le  lie  pulled    the   string. 
t)oy  pave  the  Btring  a  null,  the  eorpse'i* 
'  "d  it«  mnM'T  hao  n-vived.     With 
"•d  and  furiously  tore  away  at  tho 
.on    it   waK  eondenined   to  lio 
H  ■  t  free. 

Udl  a  eat'«  vi(-ioui<m'«8  has  i»"">m* 
t  ^  jil;  for  if  the  end  be  cut  off«  it 
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id  to.     When  the 
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cannot  take  part  in  tlie  Witch's  Sabbath."  Wlien  a  Walloon 
inaiHen  chooses  to  dismiss  a  siiitnr  with  tontuindy,  she  pivc«  liini 
a  cat  and  tells  him  to  count  its  hairs.  It  is  a  French  belief  that 
a  buclidor  wiio  treads  on  a  cat's  tail  will  find  no  woman  willing' 
to  ninrry  him  within  the  ensuing  twelvemonth. 

In  Germany,  Kn<^laud,  and  France  many  a  religious  fHr  of 
tlie  Middle  Ages  culminated  in  pitching  a  cat  from  a  height 
or  into  a  boniire.  So  recently  as  1818  a  decree  was  ispued  in 
Ypres,  Flanders,  forbidding  the  tlimwing  of  a  cat  off  a  high  tower 
in  commemoration  of  a  Christian  festival. 

Fonteiiolle  told  Monerif  that  he  had  been  brought  up 
believe  that  nut  a  single  cat  cruihl  be  found  in  town  on  St.  Jolin's 
Eve,  bef-au-se  timt  was  the  date  when  they  attended  the  Witches' 
Sabbath.  Hence  people  threw  all  stray  cats  into  the  fire  to 
anticipate  their  departure. 

Some  people  have  a  great  antipathy  to  cats.  Of  these  was 
>'ajioIe(jn.  It  is  said  that  after  his  victory  at  Wagram,  while 
temporarily  s<!Journing  in  the  jiahice  at  Sehoubrunn  Itoh^nging 
to  tlie  conquered  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  conqueror  called  out 
loudly  for  assistance.  An  equerry  enteretl,  and  found  his  master 
half  undressed,  agitated,  perspiring,  frantically  striking  out  at 
some  object  unseen.  -Vicat  had  hidden  behind  the  bed  curtain, 
and  Napoleon,  alnmst  as -scared  as  puss  herself,  was  making 
desperate  lunges  at  her  through  the  hangings  (see  Aelu 
Piiom.v). 

In  1877  a  Belgian  society  was  formed  for  the  improvement, 
mental  and  moral,  of  the  domestic  eat.  One  of  tlio  initial  efforts 
was  to  train  the  oat  to  rival  the  carrier-pigeon.  A  cat's  sense  of 
locality,  as  all  eatophih-s  know,  is  extraordinary.  The  most 
astute  and  aceomplislied  of  human  scientists  would  have  his  idea 
of  locality  totally  confused  by  being  tied  up  in  a  meal-hag.  i 
ried  twenty  miles  from  home,  and  let  out  in  a  strange  ncighl 
hood  in  the  night.  Experiment  proved  that  tliis  was  m* 
child's  play  to  the  cat,  not  the  superior  eat,  either,  but 
overy-day  average  cat.  The  invariable  result  was  that  tlie  rle- 
ported  animal  reappeared  at  his  own  hearthstone  ne.xt  morning, 
and  calmly  ignored  tiie  whole  niTair.  Tliis  skill  in  travelling' 
through  unknown  regions,  without  chart  or  compass,  suggestel 
the  possibility  of  using  cats  as  special  messengers.  In  Aprj 
thirty-seven  cats  residing  in  the  city  of  T^it'-ge  were  taken  in  hi 
'^0  miles  into  the  country.  They  were  liberated  at  2  oVhx-k  in  t' 
afternoon.  At  6.48  the  same  afternoon  one  of  them  roaclK-"! 
home.  Within  twentv-four  hours  all  the  rest  of  bis  r 
had  been  accounted  ior.    A  pro^iosal  wat>  tben  madej 
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I  Rgaur  -  '  '"Hi  rommunicatinn  between  Li^ge  and  the 

IRflMadin^  .  but  tlio  project  came  to  notliing. 

In  En^laiKl  Dill!  are  i^iipjio^i-ii  to  liavi^-  been  known  at  a  very 
ari;  pnitMl ;  tiict  tn  not  aboriginal,  but  probably  were  liri^t 
■ti«4iir^«l  bv  luenliantii  from  Cyprus,  who  truded  with  the 
for  fum.  Nevertheless  tliey  were  either  dilticult  to  natu- 
',  ootwilhstamliog  their  prolilic  nature,  extremely  scarce; 
ttury,  among  tlie  laws  enacted  by  Iloel  Oda, 
I'riuce  of  WhIcs,  for  pre^-erving  and  fixing 
'iials,  the  nit  was  thus  introduced:  "  The 
it  c^iuld  see  was  one  penny,  twopence 
<l  l)c  given  of  its  having  caught  a  mouse,  after 
'*--u  L'reat  sum  in  those  days  when  the  value  of 
animal  was  ri><juired  to  he  perfi-et  in  its 
^  .,,  -^^  ...^  ...t  .  ..liiring,  to  have  its  claws  whole,  to  be  a 
tnnw  r.  ■o'l.  if  a  female,  a  careful  nurse.  If  it  failed  in 
•f  ifct-  '  '"     "  "n»,   the  seller  was  to  forfeit   a   fourth 

qC  h*  i-nyer.    Sho\d<l  any  one  steal  or  kill  the 

at  gv  -  grnnnry.  the  offender  was  to  forfeit. 

a  n>  '  •-  and  iand>,  or  a^  much  wheat  as,' 

poomi  on  ti>e  rat  i^UHfH-nded  by  its  tail  with  its  head  toucli- 
fTM»  <If»ir.  «oald  form  a  hea|»  sutTicient  to  lOver  the  tip  of 


feritt  the  t 


-T-  ar.   many  f«I*^  idras  regarding  the  eat  held  by  a  great 

prrrooA.  antoiig  otbert^  that  a  cat  can  see  better  at  nighfJ 

i.  '  and  that  it  is  able  to  s«'e  in  jierfei^t  darkness.] 

r.  the  cat,  like  all  other  animals,  cannot  see' 

•  •*!',  though,  with  the  assistance  of  its 

it*  sun^ftK>tedn<'38,  it  is  able  to  move 

A  cat  can  see  lietter  in  the  dusk  than 

.vi-r.  IxM-aiim.'  the  cat's  eyes  are  sensitive 

■{  the  spectrum,  and  the  pupil  is  capable 

'••'itttng  all  the  light  tliere  is  available; 

it  cannot. 

'•■»  i*  that  cati*.  if  given  the  o[»])or- 

<iut  of  sleeping  children.     This  is 

_'  a  warm,  clean  place,  will  if  it  lins 

rib,  and,  if  the  crib  is  narrow,  may 

in  top  of  the  baby.    As  a  g(KMl-3ize<l 

ti  weight,  while  an  average  baliy  at 

I  only  8  pounds,  and  at  fonr  months 

readily  con\pri'hended,  if  we  innig- 

1  warm  tlt'oli  ami  soft  fur  on  tup  of 

—the  baby  may  be 
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Cat  Cloister  in  Florence.  Tlie  sacristy  in  tlie  diurfli  of 
San  Lorenzo  in  Floromi',  built  hy  ^klidiol  Angelo  iu  155J:M>  as  a 
niausolouru  for  the  Medici  family,  is  known  to  all  traveller-!. 
Very  little  known,  however,  is  the  adjacent  cloister  devoteil 
almost  wholly  to  cats.  '*  It  is  a  large  square  cloister,"  says 
Charles  Warren  Sto<lLlart,  in  Air  Maria  for  January,  lffl)0,  *'  with 
Ii{iht  arches  leaping  from  oolunin  to  eolunin  all  the  way  round, 
in  sunshine  and  shadow ;  and  with  the  customary  campunile  tow- 
ering far  above  it,  and,  whenever  the  bell  strikes  the  quarter- 
hours,  flooding  the  air  with  alTrighted  doves — such  white  doves, 
sailing  dizzily  against  such  a  vast  blue  sky !  Between  the  eohmins 
of  the  cloister  is  a  parapet,  and  Iwyond  it  a  moat,  four  or  <ive 
feet  in  depth,  and  dry  save  when  the  rain  rains  into  it;  and  this 
moat,  backed  by  all  the  columns  and  the  parapet,  surroun<ls  a 
kind  of  island  terrace,  that  rises  out  of  the  moat  as  hig^h  as  tlie 
parajiet,  and  is  covered  with  the  greenest  grass  and  n  little 
cluster  of  the  darkest  cy]>resse8.  So  here  you  liave  an  odd  garden 
iu  the  centre  of  a  cloister,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  quite  out  of 
reach  of  everybody.  It  seems  to  he  a  kind  of  enchanted  spot — 
and  80  it  is ;  for  that  island  is  the  kingdom  of  the  cats,  as  many 
as  choose  to  colonize  there;  and,  as  is  usually  the  ease  witli  eats, 
their  name  is  legion.  Cats!  Fat  ones  and  lean  ones:  the  laz 
and  the  lively,  and  the  dreamy  and  contemplative.  Cat.*  w 
tails  and  eats  without  them;  cats  whose  lives  have  evi<leiitly  In 
a  burden  to  them — and  to  others,  and  who  have  sought  the 
.seclusion  of  the  cloister  in  which  to  end  their  days.  There  they 
are  fed  regularly,  through  the  charity  of  some  one  who  long  ago 
left  a  legacy  for  their  sole  .sake;  and  tliey  are  fed  irregularly  bv 
any  one  who  chooses  to  feed  them  as  I  ihose  to  do,  and  found, 
to  my  humiliation  that  these  pampered  felines  look  M'ith  im 
ferent  eyes  uj)nn  the  bait  of  the  worldling — the  sleekest  of  tin 
even  seemed  to  pity  my  proffer  of  good-fellowship.  So  thi 
they  lay,  the  tnbbics  of  the  cloister,  sunning  themselves  in 
rich  grass  of  spring;  shading  them.«elve8  under  the  houghs 
the  cypress  of  their  native  land;  climbing  into  tliese  boughs 
some  cases,  and  sprawling  there  in  an  altitude  of  such  liixuri 
content  that  I  feare<l  lest  sonie  feathered  innocent  might  fly 
the  velvety  embraces  of  the  cunning  and  slaughlerous  beai 
and  all  unwittingly  seek  sudden  death  in  the  most  peaceful  n 
in  Florence.  .  .  .  After  all.  thought  I,  as  I  turned  a 
and  left  that  happy  family  purring  in  concert,  is  there  anyh 
or  anything  in  the  whole  wide  world  more  comfortable  tha 
convent  cat  ? — a  cat  that  has  notiiing  whatever  to  do  but  to 
for  the  edification  of  the  idly  curious,  and  to  let  the  world  go 
it  Eita  washing  its  pink-tipped  face  with  gracefully  c 
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paws,  before  resuming  its  favorite  pastime,  a  sedate  friendly  game 

of  pusg  in  the  cloister." 

Cat  Mummies.     In  March,  1890,  a  startling  sale  took  place 

in  Liverpool, — an  auction  held  by  Leventon  and  Co.,  consignees 

of  180,000  mummified  bodies  of  cats.  These  remains  were  what 
might  commercially  be  called  a  job  lot  left  over  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  a  cat  cemetery  in  Beni  Hassan,  about  100  miles 
from  Cairo.  The  discovery  cf  this  cemetery  was  made  by  a  fellah, 
who,  while  employed  in  husbandry,  fell  into  a  pit.  This  pit  had 
an  opening,  and  he  entered  the  opening.  A  subterranean 
chamber  developed  itself,  followed  by  other  subterranean  cham- 
bers. All  was  silent,  strangely  silent,  for  a  temple  of  even  cat 
ghosts.  In  these  chambers  were  laid  away,  shelf  on  shelf  and 
pile  on  pile,  small  yellow  bundles.  There  were  limitless  bundles 
ftretching  through  the  gloom  of  seemingly  endless  mortuary 
halls.  He  unwrapped  one  and  found  it  to  be  a  cat.  They  were 
all  cats,  embalmed,  swathed,  and  wrapped  up  like  mummies  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold  and  microbes  of  later  and  degenerate 
«>ras.  Satisfying  himself  of  the  extent  of  the  cat  mine,  he  told 
iiis  master.  The  master  cime  into  conference  with  an  Alexan- 
firian  speculator.  The  speculator  found  that  the  supply  already 
exceeded  the  demand  in  t'le'cat  market,  but  tried  Liverpool  as  a 
venture,  feeling  sure,  no  doubt,  that  the  thrifty  British  merchant 
would  find  some  use  for  them  either  as  mechanical  toys,  historical 
rolic!?.  projectiles  at  election  meetings,  unique  mantel  ornaments, 
or  fuel.  The  British  merchant  met  the  expectation,  and  promptly 
ofFerM  thorn  as  fertilizing  material  for  farms.  "  There  has  lx;en 
no  fall  in  nitrate  shares  as  yet,  but  who  can  tell  the  outcome? 
If  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  in  whole  or  part  merely  the  yellow 
e'lroud  which  Time  has  kindly  placed  over  a  limitless  cat  cemetery, 
thfre  is  no  reason  why  the  products  of  Egvpt,  instead  of  the 
chemicals  of  Chili,  should  not  woo  the  cotyledon  from  its  parent 
Wan  or  cause  the  ample  turnip-top  to  wave  magnificent  above 
ff-oding  herds  on  English  soil.  The  discovery  of  this  wonderful 
ilrposit,  which  runs  over  03  per  cent,  of  pure  cat  to  the  ton, 
throws  a  bright  white  light  upon  the  homo-life  of  that  glorious 
people  who  spent  their  time  writing  letters  to  each  other  with 
T'ifkaxes  on  the  face  of  the  earth." — Illustrated  American,  July, 
i8f>0. 

The  auction  was  a  queer  one.  The  auctioneer  used  a  dead 
cat  as  a  hammer,  and  knocked  its  gray  companions  down,  in  ton 
|nt.«,  with  a  cat's  head.  The  consignment  represented  only  the 
amount  left  after  the  Eg^'ptian  farmers  had  glutted  themse\\c*^ 
and  their  lands  with  the  tabb)e.>5  which  /^borers  dug  out  \)\  \\\\w- 
dreds  of  thousands.    After  being  brought  in  the  steamets  Pharos 
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and  Thehes  to  Liver{«x)l,  however,  tlie  inuiiitnicii  brough' 
£3  IH-e.  'Jd.  per  Ion,  or  about  ono-teuth  of  a  penny  per  cuil. 

Catalogue.  'Hie  first  digested  list  of  publirutiuns  iu  tbe 
Eiiglisli  language  was  compiled,  towards  the  close  of  the  su- 
tvetitli  century,  by  Andrew  Maunseil,  a  bookseller  of  contem- 
porary renown,  wlio  lived  close  by  where  the  Bank  of  England 
now  stands.  It  is  a  scarce  and  valuable  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
records  llie  titles  of  many  books  now  lost  and  the  names  of 
many  authors  now  forgotten.  The  work  is  dedicated  "  To  the 
Queene's  most  .Sacred  Majestie,'"  to  ''  Tlu'  Kevercinl  Diuines  and 
Lovers  of  Diuine  15ookes  ";  and  to"  The  Worshipful,  the  Master, 
Wnrdi-ns,  and  Assistants  of  the  Companie  of  Stationers,  and  tn 
all  other  Printers  and  Booksellers  in  general."  The  following 
is  the  title:  "  The  first  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  English  Printed 
Bo<>kes:  which  concerneth  such  matters  of  Diuinitie  as  have  bui 
fithor  written  in  our  owne  tongue,  or  translated  out  of  anif 
other  language:  and  liauc  bin  juiblished  to  the  glory  of  CukI. 
and  e<lilication  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England.  (Tathercd 
into  alphabet,  and  Rn<h  method  as  it  is,  by  Andrew  Maunscll, 
bookseller.  Unumqaodijuf  jirui'ler  quid.  Loiulou :  printed  bv 
John  Windel,  for  Andrew  Maunsell,  dwelling  in  Lothburie, 
1595."  Fo'io,  pp.  \'i'^:  dedication 'pp.  fi;  with  the  device  of  a 
pelican  and  its  ofrsy>ring  rising  from  the  flames,  round  whicb 
is  this  legend;  Pro  Lege.  Rege.  el  Grege:  I^ove  kopyth  the  Lawc, 
obeyeth  the  Kyiige,  and  is  g<x»d  to  the  Common  welt  he." 

in  tlie  Kiiinc  year  in  which  this  catalogue  was  printed. 
Jlauuswll  published  a  second  jiart.  "which  concerneth  the 
scicnfoi  matheniaticale,  as  arithmetick,  geometric,  astronomies 
astrologie,  musicke,  the  art  of  warre  and  navigation;  and 
of  physickc  and  surgeric.'' 

Cedar.  Tbe  Pinus  cedriis,  as  its  botanical  name  impli' 
of  the  genus  pine,  but  it  dilfers  materially  from  any  pine  in 
nous  to  Europe  or  America.  It  is  a  native  of  Palp*tinir 
the  most  famous  cedars  beng  those  of  Mount  Lebanon.  When  tito 
prophet  Kzekiel  would  describe  the  .Vssyrian  monarch  as  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  princes,  he  likens  him  to  tlie  cedar  of 
Ijcbanon:  "  Behold  the  Assyrian  vas  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with 
fair  branches  and  tif  high  stature,  and  his  top  was  among 
thick  boughs.  His  Itoughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches 
came  long.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  his  Iwughs.  nor  the  cl 
nut  tnns  like  his  branches;  nor  any  throe  in  the  ganlen  of 
like  uiilo  him  in  beaufv."  Tbobcanlv  and  dnntbility  of  the  w 
inrleed  ntaile  it  psperially  appropriafr  for  the  great  temple  at 
Jcru.s'dcni, 
Solomon 
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Lebanon,  as  he  employed  80,000  hewers  to  get  out  timber  for  the 
temple  and  his  'palace.  He  sent  10,000  at  a  time  to  prepare 
timber  and  boards.  An  Assyrian  king  set  such  value  upon  Leba- 
non's cedar  as  to  transport  huge  beams  of  it  to  Nineveh,  where 
it  was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  royal  palace.  Hiram  also 
supplied  the  timber  for  roofing  the  second  temple  and  the  gigan- 
tic statue  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  carved  from  the  same  wood. 
So  also,  it  is  said,  were  the  ships  of  Serostris,  the  Egyptian 
conqueror. 

The  Emperor  Hadrian  in  a.d.  125  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
imperilled  trees.  High  on  the  rocky  slopes  he  carved  his  imperial 
anathema  against  all  who  should  cut  them.  Nevertheless  depre- 
dations went  on  for  centuries,  until  the  forest  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  dwindled  down  to  a  grove  of  400  trees. 

To  save  it  from  complete  destruction  and  preserve  it,  Rustem 
Pasha,  governor-general  of  Lebanon,  issued  a  special  ordinance 
containing  a  series  of  stringent  regulations  calculated  to  check, 
if  not  quite  put  a  stop  to,  the  vandalism  and  carelessness  of  most 
travellers. 

It  is  forbidden  to  put  up  tents  or  other  kinds  of  shelter  within 
the  district  of  the  trees,  or  to  light  fires  or  to  cook  any  provisions 
in  their  vicinity.  No  one  is  allowed  to  break  off  a  bough  or  even 
a  twig  from  the  trees.  It  is  forbidden  to  bring  any  beasts  of  bur- 
den within  the  district.  Should  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  or  other 
pasturage  cattle  be  found  within  the  prescribed  limits  they  are 
summarily  confiscated. 

But,  if  the  cedars  are  few  in  number,  these  few  are  of  royal 
blood.  They  are  not  the  largest  of  trees,  though  some  of  the 
trunks  measure  over  40  feet  round.  Their  beauty  lies  in  the 
wide-spreading  limbs,  which  often  cover  a  circle  200  feet  or  300 
feet  in  circumference.  Some  are  tall  and  symmetrical,  witli 
beautiful  horizontal  branches;  others  are  gnarled  and  knotted, 
with  inviting  seats  in  the  great  forks,  and  charming  beds  on 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  swinging  boughs. 

The  wood  has  a  sweet  odor,  is  very  hard,  and  seldom  decays. 
"  The  vitality  of  the  cedar,"  says  a  writer  in  Scribner's  Monthly, 
"  is  remarkable.  A  dead  tree  is  never  seen,  except  where  light- 
ning or  the  axe  has  been  at  work.  Often  a  great'  bough  of  one 
tree  has  grown  into  a  neighbor,  and  the  two  are  so  bound  to- 
gether that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  parent  trunk. 
Perhaps  the  unusual  strength  and  vitality  of  the  cedars  are  due 
to  their  slow  growth.  When  a  little  sprout,  hardly  waist  high, 
i?  said  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old,  one  cannot  \\e\\» 
asking.  What  rnnst  be  the  age  of  the  creat  Datriarc\\8  oi  t\vft 
grove?    It  i>  hard  fyf  tell  exactly.    By  the  aid  of  a  mktoaeo^ 
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1  liave  iiiujili.'tl  iii'irc  tliau  U>0  riiigjs  on  a  Ixiugh  onl}''  30  inches 
in  diariiL'ter.  TluiK'  whu  have  stuiiied  the  matter  more  dei-ply 
think  tlint  .'iomr  nf  tliest;  trees  must  In;  more  tliau  1000  yeans:  old. 
Indt'L'ti,  thiTi'  i?  luttliitig  wiklly  improbable  in  the  thought  that 
jitTliajw  the  (liiiuilijui,  for  instonL-e,  may  have  l»eeu  a  voung  tree 
wlieii  Iliriiiii  hi.';»f;ni  cutting  for  tlie  temple  at  Jerusalem." 

'J'hio  trt-u  liu;  been  intnHJucett  into  EuglsiiiJ,  but  chiefly 
fur  nrri)ii)i(.'iit.  Severn)  nero  planted  in  the  lioyal  Gardens  in 
1I1S;1,  mill  ill  HH  vi'^rs  ucrjuiret]  a  eircumferenco  of  12  feet  and 
a  lifi;.H.t,  nf  It*  kvi.  The  braniihea  eitend  over  a  epaee  of  40 
ffiL't  thtiiufU'r. 

TliL'  wliitt'  ccilHr,  or  cypress,  and  the  red  eetlar,  or  juniper, 
iire  vury  (lilTen-iil  from  tfie  t-eilar  of  Ijchaiion ;  indeed  they  do 
not  bcloiiy  tu  iIh'  t'lunily  of  |)iiie!-.  Yet  the  hitler  shares  some 
of  it>  <'lifinictt'i'i.-tic*.  Asi  nn  iiistanoe  of  the  extraordinary  vitality 
uf  (lie  ri'd  t'cdiir  in  the  fstute  of  Washington,  the  Seattle  Intelh- 
i/rnrrr  |(i|(l,  in  VMH,  (if  tiome  shinglcs  cut  in  a  Washington  mill 
iitid  M'lit  mst  fnr  cviiihition  purposes.  Those  shingles  were  tut 
friiiji  ;i  iiiuss-L'ovL'TH'd  ri'tliir  log  lying  on  the  ground,  and  whieh 
lint]  ;,'mvvin;j;  ovi-r  it  siuother  cedar  tree  the  roots  of  which 
t'lU'irrlcd  the  fidlen  l<*g.  The  growing  tree  had  T3fl  rings,  wliich 
diuL''  In  the  ai-eented  theory,  jhii 
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aaks,hat  thi*  type  *"«»  cIinngt,Ml  in  the  first  yfar  of  iepue.    Cents 

imxtM  annuaily  until  the  year  IHST,  cxt-opt  that  during 

'wmr  IHlo  non*"  nvro  ♦.■oined.     Tlie  small  nickel  cent?  made 

appMUmnrc  in  1S57,  and  thn  coinngr  of  tlio  copper  cents 

•topped.     SofMP  of  the  old  cents  are  quite  rnre,  unci  eonse- 


fmttv  are  dov 
fsw  iti 


The  nirti^'t  cent  ig  that  of  the  series 

t  (heir  scarcity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 

,  then  enjinjred  in  the  i^hive  trnde,  nbtiiined 

•^•'■<f  cents  from  the  mint,  drilled  holes  in 

to  Africa  to  exchange  them  for  slaves. 

wnild  gtring  them  and   wear  them   round 

•rtorv  l>o  true  caper  coin  cKllcctfirs  are  more 

-if  tlie  cent  in  Africa  thiin  in  America. 

.'linp  questions  is.  W'liiit  hccomes  of  the 

0(1(1  of  them  are  manufflctiired  and  put 

•  r,  and,  though  n  great  many  eventually 

.  for  redemption,  the  majority  are  never 

I'ly  disopj>ear.      Inasmuch   as   they   are 

1 ,   it   rnujst  he  presumed   that   they  are 

re  acoidents  than  other  coins  ;  chang- 

-  of  such  small  value,  they  arc  carc- 


■•nz  fact  that  dnring  periods  of  commercial 
ri  the  suh-treasuries,  and  wlien 
,       y.   Thus  ti)e  cent  is  a  barometer 
ii  WiiiiiM      When  it  rirniUlr*  fn-ely.  prosin-rity  reigns,  and 

.^^      i'..«  ,.  k;.,  -f.,rni,  or  a  spell  of  very  cold  weather. 

'mg  |H»poIation  at  home,  is  reflecte<l 

ClB»i>f  th*  ri  .le  >)nMt<>fi  in  hifitorv  wag  perpetrated, 

Aaat  t90r~-  licH.     A  rumor  was  started. 

|»ih»<frrt  i.<i  of  VMVi  a  larg<<  iiunntityj 

*t  pall  hail  bt  I    intii  the  molten  cop|jcr,i 

i»  «'ii-7i  «fr^i;!t  :  I  he  government  Mas  an\iou»i 

»•  >o  ■»  far  tt»  iMJoihli*. 

T,  ....^.To  ir.^ior(  was  in  circulation,  an  advertisementj 

■ypBBT'  '  r.  otntmc  that  a  certain  clothing  stor 

■  tUv  ■■  IH  eent-H  for  liXI'^i  jH-nniom." 

JU  a  r>  <lly  all  of  the  VMVi  cents  in 

■lib'  :    -Nurtii   t  aiulina,  and  in   half  a   dozen 

0  S  <i,  Were  lifnigtit   op  hy  sjieculutors.     'I'hc 

prirr  »»•  thrw  ivnts  apiece:  !«<•  davs  Utir  it   mse  to 
f .  ..Ml..   mni\  on  f)i.>  fnfl.miijg  Jgy  one  purchawr  paid  $31$  for 

ff*  I'laJnif^i  "ftprwiird  that  he  »old 
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For  about  a  week  the  price  fur  1902  pennies  ranged  fr 
8  to  12  cents.  But  the  expos^ure  arrived  when  deliveries 
large  quantities  of  ihein  were  made  at  the  dr3-good3  store  in 
Washington.  The  firm  deelarcd  tlint  its  olTer  was  to  paj  18  eents 
for  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  pennies — which  was.  of 
course,  preposterous.  But  the  victims  of  the  joko  hatl  no  redr« 
and  one  more  financial  huhhle  went  to  join  the  multitude 
have  been  punctured  in  the  past. 

Chairs  are  of  such  hi>;li  antiquity  that  their  origin  is  M 
in  the  twilight  of  fable.  The  Jewish  rabbins  tell  us  of  one  that 
belonged  to  Al)nihain.  lie  fashioned  it  with  his  own  hands  from 
a  tooth  tliat  fell  out  of  the  mouth  of  Og.  a  huge  giant  among 
his  servants  wlio  c.xjK'riencod  a  sudden  trembling  before  the 
patriarchal  wrath.  Abnihani  tnadc  this  lii.s  favorite  seat  until 
his  doatli.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  other  rabbins  wlio  declare 
tliat  it  was  not  a  chair  but  a  bed  which  wa.s  car\ed  out  of  Og's 
tooth. 

The  chair  represented  on  the  earliest  monuments  of  Oriental 
antiquity  is  without  h  liuck,  the  legs  are  tastefully  carved,  and  tho 
seat  adorned  with  the. heads  of  rams.  The  cushion  appears 
to  be  nuide  of  some  rich  stuff  embroidered  or  painted.  The  log? 
were  stren^hened  by  a  cross  bar,  and  frequently  ended  in  the 
feet  of  a  lion  or  the  hoofs  of  a  bull,  citber  of  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze.  On  the  monuments  of  Khorsaliad,  in  the  r<K?k  tablets 
of  llaltliaiiili,  we  find  re|)rcsentations  of  chairs  supjxirtetl  bv 
animals,  and  by  hunuin  figures,  sometimes  jjrisoners,  like  the 
caryatidie  of  the  (jreek.*.  In  this  they  resembled  tlie  arm-chairs 
of  Egypt,  but  appear  to  have  been  more  massive  than  they. 
Chairs  and  couches,  adorned  with  feet  of  silver  and  other  metab!, 
were  looked  upon  as  great  objects  of  luxury  in  Persia  frmi 
whence  they  were  j)robnbly  intrwluced  into  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece.  In  the  Lycian  sculptures  we  have  representations  of 
jStays  or  arm*  on  cither  side  of  the  seat,  such  as  lions.  Tliia 
fashion,  introducd  into  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians,  was  orij 
inally  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians. 

Chairs  have,  of  course,  been  connected  with  literature.  ^1 
may  be  callwl  Shakespearian  chairs  present  quite  an  iiitiTcstin;' 
item  of  history.  Within  the  kitchen  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born,  at  Stratford-on-.Avon,  Mr,  Irelnnd,  who  visited  it  in  1T95!, 
tells  us  was  a  small  arched  recess  for  a  oiiair.  Here  often  sat 
John  Shakespeare,  and  here  his  son  William  passed  his  earliest 
days.  "  In  the  corner  of  the  chimney,'"  says  Ireland,  "  stood  nn 
old  onk  chair,  which  had  for  a  number  of  years  received  ruarlv 
as  many  adorers  as  the  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Ijjidv  nf  L-v 
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.on'ska,  who  made  a  journey  purposely  to  obtain  intelligence 
relative  to  Shakespeare.  Being  told  he  had  often  sat  in  this 
c?hair,  she  placed  herself  in  it  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to 
become  its  purchaser;  but  being  informed  that  it  was  not  to  be 
sold  at  any  price,  she  gave  a  handsome  gratuity  to  old  Mrs.  Harte 
and  left  the  place  with  apparent  regret.  About  four  months 
after,  the  anxiety  of  the  princess  could  no  longer  be  restrained 
and  her  secretary  was  despatched  express,  as  the  fit  agent,  to  pur- 
chase this  treasure  at  any  rate.  The  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  or 
somewhat  more  than  $100,  was  the  price  fixed  on,  and  the  secre- 
tary and  chair,  with  a  proper  certificate  of  its  authenticity,  on 
stamped  paper,  set  off  in  a  chaise  for  London. 

With  all  due  anxiety  to  supply  relic-hunters  who  visit  Strat- 
ford, and  who  sometimes  feel  disappointed  with  the  little  which 
remains  there  connected  with  the  poet,  the  absence  of  the  genuine 
chair  was  not  long  felt.  A  very  old  chair  is  still  in  the  place; 
and  Washington  Irving  thus  speaks  of  the  chair  he  saw  in  1820: 
"  The  most  favorite  object  of  curiosity,  however,  is  Shakespeare's 
chair.  It  stands  in  the  chimney-nook  of  a  small,  gloomy  cham- 
ber, just  behind  what  was  his  father'  shop.  Here  he  may  many 
a  time  have  sat  when  he  was  a  boy,  watching  the  slowly 
revolving  spit  with  all  the  longings  of  an  urchin,  or  of  an  evening 
listening  to  the  crones  and  gossips  of  Stratford,  dealing  forth 
churchyard  tales,  and  legendary  anecdotes  of  the  troublesome 
times  of  England." 

In  this  chair  it  is  the  custom  for  every  one  who  visits  the 
house  to  sit;  whether  this  is  done  with  the  hope  of  imbibing  any 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  bard,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say ;  I  merely 
mention  the  fact;  and  mine  host  privately  assured  me,  that 
though  built  of  solid  oak,  such  was  the  present  zeal  of  devotees, 
that  the  chair  had  to  be  new-bottomed,  at  least  once  in  three 
years.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary chair,  that  it  partakes  something  of  the  volatile  nature 
of  the  Santa  Caso  of  Loretto,  or  the  flying  chair  of  the  Arabian 
enchanter ;  for,  though  sold  some  years  since  to  a  Northern  prin- 
cess, it  has  found  its  way  back  again  to  the  old  chimney  corner. 

There  was  found,  however,  by  Ireland,  during  the  visit  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  in  1792,  in  a  house  in  Stratford, 
a  chair  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  really  often  occupied 
by  the  immortal  bard.  It  was  in  the  house  of  the  father  of  Aimo 
Hathaway,  who  afterward  became  Shakespeare's  wife.  Ireland 
purchased  this  chair,  which  he  engraved  in  his  "  Picturesque 
Views  on  the  Avon."  He  says  that  it  was  called  Shakespeare's 
courting  «hair. 

Willi  a  nvaiHar  desire  to  please  reiic-imnters  and  loxera  to 
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that  which  hns  been  jilreinly  sliown,  this  ehsiir,  although  lou.:: 
shii't'  irtiiic,  Jins  11  jiiicfessor  ili^uficd  by  the  same  name,  in  an  old 
Hitl"'  ill  tlic  [lii'Mijju  thrfiugti  the  liovjse.  and  wliich  has  but  one 

liil    fif  nlil   wndil   ill   il. 

Ill  Wiilriin-  t'iiHtlp,  tJR'  home  of  the  Diike  of  Wellington,  is 
thf  i-ti;iir  fHi-upird  hy  I'itt  iiiiil  another  tliat  was  the  favorite  o.' 
thi'  Irnii  I>uki>,  u(sf>  tlie  (-(uiir  in  wliich  he  died. 

A  vsiluiiiili'  anji-rliaJr  is  in  the  posscgsJon  of  the  Earl  of 
litnliiur.  It  itriginally  cost  forty  tliousand  dollars,  and  was 
prrs^eiiti'il  liy  the  tity  of  Aii^jshnrtr  to  the  Emperor  Hudolph  II 
nf  (ieniiiiiiy  aliniit  llie  year  loTti,  It  is  of  utefl,  and  took  the  artist 
jtIkiuI  tliirly  years  t<>  ninke.  Tli*  chair  hpcanie  the  property  of 
roiiiil  '^(■^^ill,  iimliasiijulnr  from  the  court  of  Sweden  to  tlie 
ICiij;li.-h  (uiirt.  (;ii,-tuviis  BnimliT  afterwards  bought  it,  as  an  t 
;niiiijiu',  i'tir  fij:ht<'cn  homlri-i]  guineas,  and  sold  it  to  the  Eail 
iif  firidiitji-  fur  six  huiidrt'd  guineusi. 

T!u'  Sliiili  nf  IVrwia  owns  the  most  valuable  arra*chair  in  the 
wiii'li!.  ih-  iitiri  !iii  arm-ehair  of  solid  gold  inlaid  with  precious 
ntdiM's.  AlMuit  till-  year  I'lDO  some  of  the  stonea  were  stolen  from 
dill'  of  ilif  l(';r!5  of  tlie  i-hntr,  and  the  Shall,  full  of  indignation, 
nnh'ied  the  arn'*^t  nf  a  iiuihIkt  of  servants  and  held  the  keeper 
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Still  another,  dated  1700,  belonged  to  the  first  president  of 
Yale  College,  Rev,  Abraham  Pierson. 

Chameleon.  Th.ere  are  popular  notions  that  the  chameleon 
lives  on  air  and  that  he  constantly  changes  his  colors,  some  say 
at  his  own  caprice  (with  the  object  of  terrorizing  or  astonishing 
the  spectators)  and  some  say  in  accordance  with  the  colors  of 
the  surrounding  objects.  These  notions — cherished  by  most  of 
us  from  infancy,  repeated  in  many  a  juvenile  book  on  animals, 
and  constantly  utilized  by  the  poets — are  mere  vulgar  errors. 
The  food  of  the  chameleon  is  certainly  a  light  diet,  but  not  quite 
so  unsubstantial  as  the  air;  he  lives  on  small  insects,  principally 
flies,  which  he  catches  by  darting  out  his  tongue  at  them  as  they 
fly  past.  The  tongue,  which  is  capable  of  being  greatly  elongated 
and  darted  out  with  great  rapidity,  is  covered  at  its  point  with  a 
glutinous  saliva,  to  which  the  insects  adhere,  and  tliey  are  thus 
clrawn  into  the  animal's  mouth.  It  is  true  the  chameleon  can 
exist  without  food  for  a  very  long  period,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  almost  invisible  size  of  his  actual  food  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  catches  it,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  error 
alluded  to.  As  to  his  changing  color,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  he 
does  so,  but  neither  of  the  explanations  of  the  fact  given  above 
is  the  correct  one.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established,  thanks  to 
the  researches  of  Cuvier,  that  this  change  of  color  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  lungs  (which  are  of  an  extraordinary  size)  upon  the 
blood,  when  the  animal  is  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  other 
pas-:ions.  And  in  this  he  very  much  resembles  man,  who  turns 
white,  red,  bluish,  yellow,  or  other  colors,  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  anger,  or  disease.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  chameleon  is 
deaf.  Another  error.  His  sense  of  hearing  is  not  acute,  but  still 
he  hears. 

Chameleon  Fishes.  The  colors  shown  on  many  well-known 
colored  plates  of  West  Indian  fishes  published  in  standard 
works  on  ichthyology  are,  we  find,  not  those  of  normal  conditions, 
but  rather  those  of  dying,  dead,  and  rapidly  fading  fishes.  Ex- 
jieriments  in  the  New  York  Aquarium  have  shown  that  such 
(olors  are  merely  the  vestiges  of  the  last  convulsive  color  e.\cite- 
nients  of  the  specimens  used.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
rapid  changes  for  wliich  the  dying  dolphin  is  celebrated.  Even 
if  painted  from  newly  caught  wild  fishes,  held  in  a  portable 
aquarium,  as  some  of  them  were,  they  show  hiding  or  alarm  colors 
only,  and  in  every  case  represent  merely  one  of  several  possible 
phases  of  coloration. 

In  fact  it  has  been  possible  to  show,  by  experiments  v,iU\  liv- 
ing fishes  in  the  Aquarium^  just  which  paintings  and  pViotv^ 
IS 
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grapljs  reprodufcil  in  standflrd  works  were  uiade  frum  dead 
spefimons  anil  wliieli  were  not. 

It  U  ivtll  kniiwn  that  nortiiern  sea  fi6l>e6  haliitually  frequent- 
mg;  g^rcen  or  yt'liow  Feaweed  aequire  to  some  extent  the  general 
eolor  tone  of  their  habitat,  and  that  trout  from  dark  water  are 
.!urk  eoltirei-U  whik'  those  inhabiting  waters  where  there  is  sandy 
nr  ifravelly  biittom  are  light  colored.  Such  conditions  have  long 
liccn  appreciated  at  the  Atjuariuni,  where  fishes  kept  in  tanks 
lined  with  white  tiles  habitually  wear  their  lighter  colors,  only 
iin  occnsioiiul  blind  fish  remaining  unchanged.  The  pale,  color- 
less fl&he.s  of  the  ilanimoth  Cave  gradually  become  darker  when 
e\poJ^ed  to  light  in  the  Aquarium.  Tliese  fishes,  although  witli 
t'ves  that  are  virtually  useless,  are  still  able  to  distinguish  light 
fruiji  ilnrkness, — Ccriiitiy  Magazine. 

Champagne.  The  invention  of  champagne  is  attributed  to 
one  [luin  Perigrinn,  a  Benedictine  monk  who  was  appointed 
t'ellari-r  tn  his  mcmastery  in  the  year  1G68,  In  the  pursuit  of 
hi:!  new  dutie.s  lie  fell  upon  the  idea  of  "  marrying"  the  different 
ivinos  produced  in  the  vineyards  around  him.  He  had  noticed 
tliat  one  tiort  imjiarted  fragrance  and  another  generosity,  like- 
wise thut  the  blutkf'st  grapes  produced  a  white  wine  that  kept 
i:i>ntl.  instead   of  turning  yellow  and  disintegrating  as  did  the 
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what  doubtful  tradition.  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  was  tlie 
hero  of  the  incident.  There  is  reason  indeed  to  believe  that  the 
original  charter  was  secreted,  possibly  in  the  oalc-tree  of  tradi- 
tion, some  time  before  Andros's  arrival  at  Hartford,  and  that 
a  duplicate  figured  in  the  historic  scene  in  the  council  chamber. 
The  oak-tree  was  several  centuries  old  and  had  reached  a  diameter 
of  seven  feet  when  it  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  in  1856.  A 
monument,  unveiled  in  1909-  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
of  Connecticut,  marks  the  spot  where  it  stood,  at  an  angle  of 
lawn  between  two  roads  now  known  respectively  as  Charter  Oak 
Avenue  and  Charter  Oak  Place.  It  is  a  simple  granite  obelisk 
encircled  by  oak-leaves  and  resting  upon  a  globe  which  in  turn 
rests  upon  four  dolphins. 
The  inscription  reads : 

Near  this  spot  stood  the 

Charter   Oak, 

Memorable    in   the   history 

of   the 

Colony  of  Connecticut 

As  the  hiding-place  of  the  Charter 

October    31,    1687. 

The  tree  fell 

Aug.  21,  1856. 

Long  before  Mark  Twain  had  become  a  citizen  of  Hartford 
and  a  sharer  of  its  glories  he  made  humorous  capital  out  of  the 
local  patriotism  and  its  chief  object  of  self-gratulation.  This 
passage  occurred  in  one  of  his  early  speeches: 

I  went  all  over  Hartford  with  a  citizen  whose  ancestors  came  over 
with  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Quaker  City — in  the  Mayflower  I  should  say — 
and  he  showed  me  all  the  historic  relics  of  Hartford.  He  showed  me 
a  beautiful  carved  chair  in  the  Senate  chamber,  where  the  bewigged 
and  awfully  homely  old-time  governors  of  the  Commonwealth  frown 
from  their  canvas  overhead.  "  Made  from  Charter  Oak,"  he  said.  1 
gazed  upon  it  with  inexpressible  solicitude.  He  showed  me  another 
carved  chair  in  the  House.  "  Charter  Oak,"  he  said.  I  gazed  again 
with  interest.  Then  he  looked  at  the  rusty,  stained,  and  famous  old 
Charter,  and  presently  I  turned  to  move  away.  But  he  solemnly  drew 
me  back  and  pointed  to  the  frame.  "  Charter  Oak,"  said  he.  I  wor- 
shipped. We  went  down  to  Wadsworth's  Athenieum,  and  I  wanted  to 
look  at  the  pictures;  but  he  conveyed  me  silently  to  a  corner,  and 
pointed  to  a  log  rudely  shaped  somewhat  like  a  chair,  and  whispered 
"  Charter  Oak."  I  exhibited  the  accustomed  reverence.  He  showed 
me  a  walking-stick,  needle-case,  a  dog-collar,  a  three-legged  stool,  a 
boot-jack,  a  dinner-table,  a  ten-pin  alley,  a  toothpicker 

I  interrupted  him  and  said,  "  Never  mind — we'll  bunch  the  whole 
lumber-yard,  and  call  it " 

"  Charter  Oak,"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  now  let  us  go  and  see  some  Charter  Oak  ior  a, 
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I   nionnt  that  for  a  joke:   but  how  was  he  to  know  that,  being 
utrimper?     He  took  me  nroiind  and  >howe<l  nie  Ch»rt«T  Oak  enough 
Jiuild  li  plaiik-roiid  from  here  to  (ireat  Suit  l^ke  City.     It  is  a  shaB 
to  confess  it,  but  I  began  to  get  a  little  weary  of  Chnrtor  Oak  finall] 
and  when  he  invite*!  me  to  go  home  with  him  to  tea,  it  filknl  luc 
a  blesged  sense  of  relief.     He  introduced  me  to  hia  wife,  and  they  I« 
me  alone  for  a  moment  to  amiii^e  myself  with  their  little  boy.    I  said,] 
a  grave,  patern.il  way, 

"  ifv  son.  what  is  your  nomeT" 

And'  he  -said.  ''  Charter  Onk  Johnson." 

Thi.'f  was  sufficient  (or  a  senHitive  nature  like  mine.     I  depat 
out  of  that  man^iion  without  another  word. 

Chauffeur.     Early     light-houBe?,     both     in     Europe 
America,  wen'  ilhiiiiiiied  by  a  [jrimitive  construction  cnn^isti 
of  a  grate,  or  chaffeiir.  placefl  on  their  summit,  in  which  bill 
of  wood   or  coal   wore  burned.     These  coal   lights  Burvived   in 
England  as  late  as  1822,  and  on  the  Baltic  Sea  as  recently 

The  name  "chauffer,"  bv  which  our  forefathers  in  Engl 
donignated  these  grates,  will  doubtless  recall  the  new  nju 
spi)ken-«>f  "chaufTeur''  of  tlie  modern  automobile;  but  whereas 
the  latter  name  is  one  which  in  French  means  "one  who  heats: 
a  stoker;  a  fireman ;  hence  an  engine  driver,"  the  old  "  chauffer  " 
is  believed  to  have  been  au  Englisli  corruption  of  the  "  ohaufour,'" 
nn  apparatus  wherein  to  burn  lime  ("chau-four,"  lime  oven). 

Check,  Cheque.  According  to  the  t'^trand  Magazine  for 
August,  19(11'),  tlie  smallest  check  ever  drawn  by  any  government 
was  that  with  whicii  the  United  States  fctr  a  period  of  five  years 
annually  rewanled  iMaurice  Proctor,  of  Mineral  Point,  Iowa 
Co.,  Wisconsin,  for  his  services  in  carrying  the  mails  from  that 
town  to  Dodgoville.  It  took  the  form  of  a  postal  warrant  for  one 
cent,  duly  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Proctor  and  signed  by  W,  Allen. 

The  distance  from  Mineral  Point  to  Dodgeville  is  eight  mile*. 
Proctor  ran  a  stage  line  for  passengers  ami  goods  between  tb 
(wo  towns.  But  he  wanted  to  see  the  magic  legend  "  U.  S.  M 
jiainted  gayly  on  his  coach,  so  in  good  faith  and  in  due  form 
ho  offered  to  undertake  the  task  of  transporting  Uncle  Sam* 
epistles.  Some  twenty  competitors  were  eager  to  secure  the  si 
contract,  but  none  could  quite  underbid  Mr.  Proctors  one 
proposal.  The  post-ofRce  officials,  having  found  Mr.  Proctor 
financially  responsible  for  the  amount  involved  in  the  transaction, 
awarded  him  the  contract.  "  Twice  a  day,  fair  weather  or  foul, 
gfxid  crops  or  had  crops,  employes  of  Mr.  Proctor  carry  the  mail* 
on  this  arrangement.  It  is  to  be  wondered  if,  the  world  round, 
any  government  job  i."  so  well  done  for  so  little.  This  ndd  crm- 
tract  waa  recently  renewed  for  a  period  of  four  years,  the  foj 
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cents  being  payable  in  four  annual  instalments.  When  Mr. 
Proctor  received  his  first  cheque  from  the  Treasury  Department 
he  was  immediately  offered  thirty-six  dollars  for  the  curiosity, 
and  he  sold  it  at  this  price." 

A  check  for  fifty  cents  issued  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
as  a  refund  on  empty  barrels  is  said  to  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity 
in  the  archives  of  that  company.  It  is  endorsed  by  forty  business 
men  of  Middletown,  New  York,  so  that  it  obviously  assisted  in 
settling  $20  worth  of  indebtedness. 

One  of  the  queerest  of  recorded  checks  was  drawn  by  Joseph 
C.  Palmer,  a  California  pioneer.  In  the  'fifties  he  was  a  member 
of  the  banking  firm  of  Palmer,  Cook  and  Co.  "To  show  his 
readiness  to  adopt  original  methods  in  an  emergency,"  said  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  in  an  obituary  article,  "  it  is  related  that 
once  a  depositor  called  to  draw  a  large  sum  of  money  ($28,000) 
from  the  bank.  Mr.  Palmer's  consent  was  necessary,  but  he  had 
been  called  away  to  attend  to  some  duty  in  a  lumber-yard  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  bank. 

"  Thither  the  depositor  hastened  and  made  known  his  wants 
and  the  necessity  of  having  them  attended  to  at  once.  Mr. 
Palmer  could  find. neither  pen,  pencil,  ink,  nor  paper.  But  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  picked  up  a  shingle,  borrowed 
a  piece  of  red  chalk,  and  with  it  wrote  a  check  on  the  shingle  in 
large  and  distinct  letters  for  $28,000. 

"  This  was  good  when  presented  for  all  the  money  the 
depositor  had  in  bank." 

Cheese.  Cheese  and  the  curdling  of  milk  are  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Job.  David  was  sent  by  his  father,  Jesse,  to  carry 
ten  cheeses  to  the  camp  and  to  look  how  his  brethren  fared. 
"  Cheese  of  kine  "  formed  part  of  the  supplies  of  David's  army 
at  Mahanaim  during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  Homer  states 
that  clieese  formed  part  of  the  ample  stores  found  by  Ulysses  in 
the  cave  of  the  Cyclop  Polyphemus.  Euripides,  Theocritus,  and 
other  early  poets  mention  cheese.  Ludolphus  says  that  excellont 
cheese  and  butter  were  made  by  the  ancient  Ethiopians;  and 
Strabo  states  that  some  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  ignorant, 
that,  though  they  had  abundance  of  milk,  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  art  of  making  cheese.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  these  ancient  nations  had  discovered  the  use  of  rennet  in  mak- 
ing cheese,  but  they  seem  merely  to  have  allowed  the  milk  to 
sour,  and  to  have  formed  their  cheese  from  the  caseous  part 
of  the  milk,  after  expelling  the  serum  or  whey.  As  David,  when 
too  young  to  carry  arms,  was  able  to  run  to  the  camp  with  ten 
cheese,  ten  loaves,  and  an  ephah  of  parched  corn,  t\\e  cVveeaea 
most  have  been  very  email. 
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Uf  tliL'  Kji^'li>h  rlaftit'sj  iu  liis  day  Thyuias  Fuller,  in  "The 
Worthier;  of  Eiif^iaud,"  gives  &  quaint  account :  "  Poor  men  eat 
cheese  for  hunger,  riili  lor  digestion.  It  eeems  that  tlie  ancient 
Iiriti^•ll  hatl  no  skill  iu  the  making  thereof  till  taught  by  the 
Romans,  anil  nmv  the  Komans  may  even  learn  of  us  more  exact- 
iiessj  tliLTLMti.  Tlie  county  of  CliesttT  dotli  aiford  the  best  fur 
quantity  iiinl  (juality;  and  j'et  their  eowa  are  not  (as  in  other 
shirt'!^)  hunised  in  the  winter;  60  that  it  may  seem  strange,  that 
the  hard  if  St  kini*  sluuild  yield  the  tenderest  L-heese.  Some  essayed 
in  vain  to  inakc  thi'  like  in  otlicr  places, though  hence  they  fetched 
liotli  their  kine  and  dairy  tnaids.  It  steeme  they  should  ha?e 
fettiied  their  gruuiid  too  {wlicrein  surely  some  occult  excellency 
ill  lliis  kind),  or  else  m  good  cheese  will  not  he  made,  1  hear  not 
tlio  like  (.iiinriH'ndiitinn  of  the  butter  in  this  (rounty;  and.  per- 
L'liaiite  these  twit  cumniodities  are  like  stars  of  a  ditferent horizon, 
!iii  that  the  elevation  of  the  one  to  eminency  is  the  depression  of 
the  other/' 

I'higlish  ami  (icriiians  are  greater  eonsumers  of  cheese  than 
AnitriiaD^i.  Botii  are  surpassed  by  the  N'orwegians.  But  the 
greattf^t  of  all  thei'se  countries,  alike  as  consumer  and  produeer, 
is  SwitztTlaiid,  with  tlit'  cuhniuating  point  in  Zermatt.  It  is 
evfu  HSbcrti'i]  llifit  Ihf  snrial  rank  of  rt  funiijy  in  that  part  of  the 
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land,  should  accompany  the  gift  to  Washington  and  present  it  to 
the  chief  magistrate  as  a  New  Year's  gift. 

July  20,  1801,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  construction  of  this 
trophy.  Darius  Brown  at  once  constructed  a  monstrous  cheese 
hoop  4  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  high,  which  the  village 
IJacksmiths  strengthened  with  huge  iron  bands.  Elder  Leland 
announced  from  his  pulpit  that  the  curds  were  to  be  brought  in  to 
Elisha  Brown's  cider-mill,  opposite  the  Whitford  Rocks.  Levy 
was  laid  upon  every  milk  cow  and  mild-yielding  heifer  within 
the  precincts  of  the  town,  except  those  owned  by  Federalists. 
Great  caution  was  exercised  to  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
product  from  any  leaven  of  Federal  heresy. 

When  July  20  arrived,  ever  sort  of  wheeled  vehicle  and  every 
beast  of  burden — horse,  ox,  ass,  or  mule — was  pressed  into  service, 
and  all  good  Jeifersonians  hastened  to  the  appointed  rendezvous 
from  highway,  cross-road,  and  bridle-path.  As  each  contributor 
rlrew  up  to  the  cider-mill,  a  committee  received  him  with  con- 
gratulatory greetings.  The  cream  was  passed  to  a  committee 
composed  of  the  most  accomplished  dairy-women  of  the  town, 
who  placed  the  curd  within  the  great  hoop. 

"  The  last  deposit  having  been  made,  the  giant  screw  slowly 
descended  from  the  ponderous  beam,  and,  taking  the  monster 
preparation  in  its  r^istless  clasp,  soon  copious  streams  of  foam- 
ing whey  descended  to  the  ground.  Then  Elder  Leland  majes- 
tically arose  and  in  solemn  and  eloquent  words  dedicated  this 
monster  cheese  to  their  honored  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  suitable  hymn,  lined 
off  by  the  elder  to  the  tune  of  Mear,  was  sung  with  great  effect. 
The  assemblage  was  then  dismissed  witli  a  benediction  and 
proudly  returned  to  their  homes,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  participant  in  the  exercises  of  the  greatest  day 
Cheshire  had  ever  known  as  a  locality,  and  which  has  never 
been  matched  in  its  history  since." 

So  writes  the  editor  of  the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  in  a  com- 
memorative article  that  appeared  in  January,  1918.  The  same 
authority  adds  that  on  the  eleventh  day  the  great  cheese  was 
removed  from  the  cider-press.  It  proved  to  be  in  perfect  shape 
and  condition,  and  was  removed  to  the  dairy-house  of  Darius 
Brown  to  be  cured  and  dried. 

The  great  cheese  made  its  journey  to  Washington  from  Ches- 
hire, Mass.,  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  bearing  tlu' 
label,  "  The  greatest  cheese  in  America  for  the  greatest  man.  in 
America.** 

Jefferson,  however,  was  exceedingly  shy  of  accepting  a.\\N 
gifts,  and  insisted  on  paying  for  the  cheese,  which  cost  \\\m  ^^QVi. 
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And  six  months  later  tliere  was  still  some  of  that  cheese  Ic 
iiotwitlistandiug  the  PresiHeut's  lavish  hospitality. 

All  the  original  documents  referrin<r  to  the  pn-sentation  al 
acceptance  of  the  cheese  are  preserved  bv  tin;  deseendants 
Darius  Brown  in  Cheshire.      In  respondin<r  in   Elder  Lelan4 
presentation  speech,  Jt-frerson  extended   hi*  wannest  thanks 
the  jjeople  of  ChetiJiire,  saying  t^iat  he  looked  upon  this  N^ 
Year's  gift  as  a  token  of  the  ti<lelity  of  the  very  heart  of 
people  of  the  land  to  the  great  cause  of  equal  rights  to  all  mei 

"I  shall  eause,"  continued  he,  "  tliis  auspicious  event  to 
placed  upon  the  archives  of  the  nation,  while  I  shall  ever  este 
this  oi-cn^ion  as  one  of  tiie  happiest  in  my  history.    And  now, 
reverend  niid  mo.-t  respected  friend,  I  will,  witli  the  consent 
in   tlie   jiresencc  of   my   ('al)inet   oHicers,   procecil    to    have   tj 
nitmstcr  cut,  and  you  will  take  hack  to  your  Berkshire  hom< 
jMirtion  of  it  that  yi>ur  peojde  may  lest  its  richness,  flavor,  ai 
e(juality,  and  y(m  will  convey  to  them  my  heartiest  thanks.     T| 
them  never  to  falter  in  the  principles  wliicli  they  have  bo  nol 
defended,  having  hravely  and  sueeessfully  come  to  the  rescue' 
our  beloved  country  in  the  time  of  its  deejiest  and  greatest  pe 
I  wisli  them  health  an<l  prosperity,  and  that  rivers  of  milk  it 
never  cease  to  ahiiudantly  Itow  in  to  not  only  tliemselves  but  th« 
posterity." 

The  steward  of  the  White  House  (hen,  on  a  signal  from 
President,  advanced  with  a  huge  and  glittering  knife  and  carved 
the  monster  clieese  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  ('ai>inet, 
foreign  diplomats,  and  majiy  distinguished  men  and  wonien  of 
ancient  note.  Its  color  was  a  beautiful  annotto,  somewhat  varie- 
gated in  shade  owing  to  the  mixture  of  so  many  curds,  and  it 
was  the  object  of  the  greatest  curiosity,  tlreat  slices  were  served 
uji  with  bread  to  the  President,  Cabinet,  diplomatic  repre-sen- 
tatives  in  the  order  of  tlieir  rank  and  station,  and  to  others,  until 
all  had  been  feasted.  Elder  Leiaud  was  then  introduced,  person 
by  person,  by  the  President  to  the  entire  gathering.  The  presen- 
tation of  this  cheese  and  the  attendant  ceremonies  became  of 
great  notoriety  in  the  year  180***,  and  accounta  of  the  event  were 
published  in  the  press  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  ma 
foreign  countries. 

A  cheese  of  even  larger  proportions  was  sent  to  Preside 
Jackson  by  a  dairy  farmer  who  wanted  to  bring  the  e.veellenei 
the  dairy  products  of  hi?  neighborhood  prominently  into  notij 

'I'his  particular  cheese  was  over  4  feet  in  diameter,  'i 
thick,  and  weigheil   MOO  pounds.     In  order  to  get  rid  of  it, 
was  announcetl  that  at  a  certain  reception  the  President's  mi 
sion  wiiuld  be  thrown  open  to  the  people  and  that  they  wouldj 
BiitertaioiAHiiMiMm^aAMiiiiMMMMktd  in  W<ti 
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kn  cyc-witne?/i  v.rote  that  it  was  " surrounded  with  a  dense 
rowd  as  it  stood  in  the  vestibule,  who,  without  crackers,  pur- 
eyed  away  1400  ])ounds.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  every  room 
nd  throughout  the  city  was  filled  with  the  odor.  We  have  met 
t  at  every  turn — the  halls  of  the  Capitol  have  been  perfumed 
rith  it  from  the  numbers  who  partook  of  it  having  carried  away 
Teat  masses  in  their  coat  pockets."  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
owever,  that  the  astute  dairy  farmer  was  imbued  with  a  rare 
enius  for  advertising. 

It  was  customary  for  some  of  the  friends  of  Martin  Van 
(uren,  who  succeeded  Jackson  in  the  Presidency,  to  send  him  a 
lonster  cheese  every  year.  This,  on  one  occasion,  he  caused  to  be 
iatributed  to  his  callers  at  a  public  reception.  But  it  proved 
costly  gift,  for  the  crumbs  were  trodden  into  the  carpet  and 
ained  the  upholstery  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  room 
nown  as  the  East  room. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  January  6,  1829,  records  the 
rrival  in  England  of  what  up  to  that  time  was  the  largest  cheese 
ver  made  in  the  world.    Here  is  the  item : 

Large  Cheese. — There  has  just  been  received,  by  the  packet 
hip  Margaret  Evans,  from  the  United  States,  an  immense  cheese, 
nade  from  the  milk  of  seven  hundred  cows;  its  weight  is  1474 
•ounds;  its  circumference  is  13  feet,  thickness  18  inches:  every 
nch  thick  will  weigh  three-quarters  of  a  hundredweight.  It  was 
■xhibited  at  the  great  fair  at  New  York,  and  gained  the  highest 
[iremiuin:  made  by  Messrs.  Austin  and  Stone,  Austinburgh, 
\shtabula  County,  Ohio:  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Craft,  20, 
Philpot-lane,  City. 

The  biggest  of  all  big  cheeses,  however,  was  that  exhibited  in 
1011  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago.  This  was  5  feet 
bigh  and  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  weighed  12,361  pounds,  or  three 
:ime.s  more  than  the  greatest  of  its  predecessors.  Nicholas  Simon 
made  it  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  with  the  help  of  the  assistant 
lair}-  and  food  inspectors  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and 
Tiore  than  40  expert  cheesemakers  and  their  aides. 

The  greatest  care  had  to  be  exercised  to  insure  the  curd 
leing  uniform,  as  it  was  furnished  by  32  different  cheese  fac- 
ories,  the  milk  coming  from  8000  thoroughbred  Holstein  and 
juemscy  cows  pasturing  on  1200  farms. 

No  building  in  Appleton  was  large  enough  for  the  manu- 
acture  and  care  of  the  cheese.  Consequently  it  was  made  in 
;he  open  air.  To  the  12,000  pounds  of  curd  were  added  330 
wunds  of  cheese  salt  and  31  pounds  of  rennet.  It  took  five 
lours  to  manufacture  the  cheese  after  the  curd  was  delixeTe^. 
\8  it  was  impossible  to  find  an  ailequate  cold  storage  plant  \tv  V\\fe 
Ifiddle  West  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  special  refrigetatot  \"ii 
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by  I'y  Iwt  amuiJil  iiiul  uljoiit  it.  A  spetiiitly  equippyJ  flat  car 
vran  provided  to  sliip  it  to  Cliicago.  Altogether,  it  was  estiiiuited, 
iliL'  .scTvitiiy  of  SiMii)  mt'ii  had  beeu  called  in  requisition  for  the 
[n'odur'tiuii  niid  slu]>mLnit  of  the  cheese. 

All  oddity  in  thf  way  of  dieese-iiidustry  is  the  cheese  offered 
for  sulu  liv  a  ilvvimux  religious  community  which  devotes  it$elf 
tii  the  rescue  of  fallen  women.  Under  the  head-line  "  Pious 
Cheese,"'  the  Frankfurter  Press  in  January,  1912^  quotes  from 
a  letter  fent  mil  by  the  head  of  the  order.  Their  product  ia 
descrilifd  us  "pure  cheese  made  hy  the  pure  hands  of  repentant 

woincti  at  onr  lumie  in  X .    Every  purchaser  of  twenty  kilos 

or  nioro  will  he  credited  with  a  memorial  mas*!,  which  we  will 
ct'lehniie  tit  our  ehiipel  on  the  death  of  the  pureha&er.  Retail 
c'Li^lniiH'r>5  will  reeeivo  with  each  purchase  a  prayer  coupon,  and 
wht'ii  five  of  the?e  sire  sent  to  us  by  the  same  person  they  will 
be  exchanged  fnr  ii  mass  coupon.  As  it  is  made  in  our  home  by 
women  of  scrupulous  cleanliness,  our  cheese  is  of  incomparable 
(jujility,  and  to  tasite  it  means  to  buy  it," 

Another  doatint;  newspaper  paragraph  that  possesses  a  gen- 
iTiil  iulcrcst  fur  all  cheese  eaters  may  he  rescued  from  oblivion. 
'•  iJr.  AdiiiuclK,  a  Swiss  scholar,  hjis  been  taking  a  censue  of  the 
inliiihitant^  of  a  cheese.     The  microscopic  examination  of  one 
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"  Will  they  go  into  the  18-pounders  ?  " 

"  By  thunder,  commodore,  but  that's  the  idea.  I'U  try  'em," 
cried  the  first  luff. 

And  in  a  few  minutes  the  fire  of  the  old  Santa  Maria  (Coe's 
ship),  which  had  ceased  entirely,  was  reopened,  and  Admiral 
Brown  found  more  shot  flying  over  his  head.  At  last  one  of 
them  struck  his  mainmast,  and,  as  it  did  so,  shattered  and  flew 
in  every  direction. 

"  What  the  devil  is  that  which  the  enemy  is  firing  ?  "  a^ked 
Brown.    But  nobody  could  tell. 

Directly  another  one  came  through  a  port  and  killed  two 
men  who  were  standing  near  him,  and  then,  striking  the  opposite 
bulwarks,  burst  into  flinders. 

"  By  Jove,  this  is  too  much ;  this  is  some  new-fangled  bomb- 
shell or  other;  I  don't  like  'em  at  all,"  cried  Brown;  and  then,  as 
four  or  five  more  of  them  came  slap  through  his  sails,  he  gave  the 
order  to  fill  away,  and  actually  backed  out  "of  the  fight,  receiving 
a  parting  broadside  of  Dutch  cheeses. 

Cheque.    See  Check. 

Cherry.  The  cultivation  of  the  cherry  was  begun  in  the 
East.  The  first  garden  cherries  known  to  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
name  by  which  they  established  themselves  in  popular  favor,  came 
from  Cerasos,  an  old  Greek  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
In  Latin  the  Greek  word  cerasos  became  cerasus,  in  French 
cerise,  in  English  cherry.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  Roman 
general  LucuUus,  returning  from  his  victories  over  Mithridates 
in  the  distant  Pontus,  brought  back  much  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  addition  a  cherry-tree  from  Cerasos  to  grace  his  triumph.  The 
fruit  and  the  tree  were  till  then  unknown  in  Italy.  Ferrero 
very  sensibly  remarks  that  this  humble  gift  to  his  countrymen 
was  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  gold  and  silver  spoil  of  his 
wars.  Italian  cherries  became  famous  the  world  over,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  120  years  the  culture  of  the  tree  had  spread 
far  and  wide  and  reached  even  remote  Britain. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  largest  of  all  cherries  is  raised,  a  luscious 
black  variety.  The  Bear  River  district  on  Annapolis  Basin  is  the 
centre  of  the  cherry-growing  industry,  and  the  marketing  of  the 
fruit  has  brought  about  an  unusual  custom.  A  buyer  may  go 
around  early  in  the  summer,  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  and 
l)i<l  so  much  for  such  trees  as  he  fancies.  If  his  offer  is  accepted, 
that  tree  is  his  for  that  season.  No  one  but  the  birds  will  steal 
Ilia  fruit. 

But  if  you  are  not  a  dealer  in  fruit  and  merely  want  enough 
cherries  for  home  use,  you  may  happen  around  at  any  time  when 
cherries  are  ripe  and  rent  a  tree  for  an  hour  or  two  \\OMTft  ot  3b 
day — whatever  time  joa  like.    If  two  or  more  want  the  same  tteft 
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::;e  ownor  : 
a>  :>'>ni'  a«  : 
what  !'.••  on; 

(lay.  v.\.:v.  • 
are    ::.a  ;e 


a: 


.»  !, 


■■  "'i?  an  a'uCtion.    The  winner  owns  that  tree  for  just 
.V  sTv.  ine?  anil  no  more,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  pick 

\V:..;n  he  is  through,  the  tree  is  rented  again. 
•  :::. :  :":.:?  djeny-tree  gambling  a  pleasant  diversion. 
.V  ^^  r:  lasts  all  through  the  cherry  season,  one  Sun- 
:.!^  :'r'.:::  is  ripening  well,  is  set  apart  and  excur-'inn; 
fr- ::-.  near-by  places.  On  "Cherry  Sunday"  the 
••  :hr<'i.::«-<l.  picnic  parties  camp  out  under  the  trees, 
an.t  !  V  !;:i::.::*;i;!  r.-A  a  square  meal  is  left  for  a  bird.  Below  a 
trro  whi^i.  has  t»>n  r«>nto<l  by  periods  will  be  a  group  waiting 
f'T  their  t::r!;.  wi.i'.t-  tlinse  in  the  branches  pick  fast  and  furiously 
ai:ain<t  t::r.o.  It  is  all  done  in  the  best  of  good  nature,  even 
ili.'Sf  wi.o  have  i::vosted  in  a  tree  to  find  it  stripped  taking  the 
misa>lvoi::i:re  in  i:->>\  part. 

The  »:;(rr\ -!•"... ssi.ms  of  Japan  are  famous.  As  amazing  as 
anvt!iinir  iii  a!!  tin-  necromancy  of  gardening  is  the  evolution  of 
this  I''..«s-v!i  :'r.^:n  the  single  little  wild  mountain  flower  to  the 
\viilr->;'r(.a.:  iwo-ir.eh  blossom. 

••  FxVTv-.in::  with  the  stcx^k  of  the  wild  mountain  or  Yoshino 
rliorrv.  tie  pmloiiors  graftwl  the  shoots  of  the  flowering  varieties 
elose  t<>  tie  irr>«'.:!'.il.  t!un  enlarged  the  petals,  changed  stamens 


to  petals,  anil  !;;\iltii>lie<l  the  petals.     These  they  ourle<l  in  cu])- 
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tional  gift  of  their  government  and  are  lioping  that  the  majority 
of  them  will  flourit^h  as  successfuMy  here  as  they  do  on  the 
boulevards  of  Japan." 

In  the  planting  of  the  first  batcli  of  the  trees  a  patriotic 
tribute  was  paid  to  both  countries.  Three  groups  of  thirteen 
each  were  set  out  near  Grant's  Tomb  in  honor  of  the  thirteen 
original  American  commonwealths,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
recognition  of  the  lucky  number  of  Japan,  incidentally  reversing 
an  Occidental  tradition. 

Cheshire  Cheese,  Ye  Olde.  The  name  of  a  famous  London 
tavern  in  Wine  Court,  between  two  dark  little  alleys  running  oflf 
Fleet  Street.  The  entrance  leads  into  a  low-ceiling  room,  sub- 
divided into  numerous  partitions  and  cosey  corners.  To  the  left 
is  the  dining-room.  The  furniture  everywhere  is  nicked,  elbow- 
rubbed,  and  black  with  age.  No  straight  line  meets  the  eye. 
Everything  gives  the  impression  of  sinking  foundation  and  warp- 
ing woodwork.  From  the  centre  arises  a  spiral  step-worn  flight 
of  stairs,  ascending  to  the  kitchen  and  to  the  upper  dining-room. 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
celebrities,  for,  though  Boswell  never  mentions  its  name,  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  derives  its  chief  fame  from  its  Johnsonian  tra- 
ditions. Johnson's  old  arm-chair  is  still  shown  in  the  upper 
dining-room,  but  he  is  said  to  have  loved  the  ground-floor  best, 
a  brass  plate  recording  the  fact : 

The  Favorite  Seat  of 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Born  18th  September,  1709. 

Died   13th  December,  1784. 

In   him   a   noble   understanding  and   a   masterly 

intellect    were    united    with    grand    independence    of 

charac-ter    and    unfailing    goodness    of    heart,    which 

won  the  admiration  of  his  own  age  and  remains  as 

recommendation  to  the  reverence  of  posterity. 

The  date  of  the  tavern's  founding  is  uncertain,  as  the  original 
building  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  Ijondon,  but  some  of 
the  household  jokes  have  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of 
Ben  Jonson. 

For  example,  it  was  here  that  Jonson  and  John  Sylvester 
♦  hallenged  each  other  to  a  contest  at  capping  verses.  Sylvester 
iK'gan : 

I  John  Sylvester 

Have  kissed  your  sister. 

Ben  Jonson  quickly  retorted : 

I  Ben  Jonson 

Have  kissed  your  wife. 
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"  Xiiy,"  suiJ  Sylvester,  "  tltat  Is  not  rhyuie." 

"  But  it  is  the  truth/'  said  Jnnuon. 

It  was  here  also  that  Herrick  first  read  the  poem  he  wi 
on  the  ot'casion  of  Jonson's  death. 

BesiJeg  its  literary  celebrities,  the  "Cheese"  preserves  rev 
cnt  meniorie<  of  one  who  in  a  smaller  field  of  uaofulness 
cfjually   pre-eniinejit, — old   William    the  waiter.      lie   was 
"only  Williiini  "  of  Londcm,  and  since  his  death,  which  thi 
the  "  Cheese  "  and  its  liabitu^s  into  mourning  for  weeks,  no 
sou  by  the  name  of  William  has  been  employed  in  the  tavei 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  head  henchman. 

It  is  recorded  of  William  that  when  the  pudding,  for  wliMJ 
the  "  Cheese  "  is  famous,  was  being  served,  he  hobbled  arou| 
the  table  offering  further  helpings. 

"  Any  gentleman  say  pudden  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  No  gentleman  says  pudden,"  growled  a  surly  customer. 

"  Of  course,  you've  'ad  two  *elj>s  already,  sir,"  was  Williaii 
retort. 

Talking  of  "  pudden,"  there  is  really  only  one  word  wl 
the  tavern's  [rarrot  can  clearly  articulate.  On  one  occasion  il 
got  away  and  fiew  all  over  Ijondou.  It  was  advertised,  and  after 
three  days  a  man  came  to  the  " Cheese"  and  asked  for  the  host, 
Charlie  Moore. 

"  I  caught  a  parrit,"  said  he. 

Moore  deseribi'd  it.     It  was  the  "  Cheese  "  parrot,  undoubf 
edly.    But  the  man  was  not  convinced. 

"You  forgot  something,"  said  he.    "Don't  your  parrot  say 
n  word  ?  " 

"Yes;  it  says  'jniddeu.'" 

"That's  your  parrit,  sir,'*  said  the  man.     "It's  been 
the  roof  the  'ole  Moomin'  night  yellin'  'Pudden!'  till  yoB 
a-thort  it  was  Christ iims.    Come  'v  take  your  bird  away." 

Chess.     All  sorts  of  hj'potheses  as  to  the  origin  and  antiqi 
of  this  game  havi-  been  put  forward  by  many  authorities,  leaT 
and  unlearned,  wise  or  otherwise.    Clearing  away  all  tlie  smo 
of  controversy,  these  facts  alone  can  be  accepted  as  settled :  Thai 
the  game  was  known  in  Persia  and  in  Arabia  by  the  middle 
the  sixth  century,  and  that  it  originated  in  India,  where  it 
known  as  chafuranfia.  "a  complete  army."     The  Persian  calr 
and  .\rabio  sfiafrasj  are  merely  phonetic  variations*  of  the  Sa 
krit  chaiurnngn. 

According  to  Persian  tradition,  an  Indian  king  presented] 
game  of  catrang  to  a  Persian  king  hetween  the  years  5.31  al 
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nard  or  backgammon.  This  tradition  waa  afterward  utilized  by 
Firdusi,  the  Persian  poet,  in  a  famous  passage  in  his  Shanamah 
(1000  A.D.),  and  is  corroborated  by  Arabic  authors.  The  latter 
not  only  report  that  nard  was  sent  to  India,  but  also  state  that 
satranj  was  invented  in  India.  Their  authority  is  later,  however, 
than  that  of  the  Persian  tradition.  In  the  (Sanskrit)  literature 
of  India  the  earliest  known  reference  to  chess  is  found  in  the 
Horschacavita.  This  work  dates  from  the  seventh  century. 
But  both  the  board  and  the  game  are  referred  to  as  familiar 
matters.  The  inference  is  obvious,  that  neither  was  a  novelty 
in  the  India  of  the  seventh  century. 

Here  then  we  have  corroborative  evidence  from  three  sources, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit,  all  pointing  to  the  same  period, 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  as  that  in  which  chess  flourished 
in  India.  Furthermore  we  have  the  independent  evidence  of  a 
Chinese  writer  of  the  tenth  century,  that  chess  was  introduced 
into  China  in  the  sixth  century,  presumably  from  its  Hindoo 
neighbor. 

But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  some  primitive  form 
of  the  chaturanga,  or  chess,  existed  in  India  long  before  the 
sixth  century  a.d.  As  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  (some 
authorities  say  the  fifth)  references  are  found  to  a  board  of  eight 
squares  in  distinction  to  the  board  used  for  backgammon  and 
parchesi.  (Washbukn  Hopkins,  New  York  Nation,  June  14, 
1900.) 

Consequently  the  history  of  chess  divides  itself  into  three 
distinct  periods: 

The  first  is  thatof  the  ancientHindoo  game  called  chaturanga, 
in  which  the  moves  and  powers  of  all  the  pieces  employed  (with 
the  exception  of  the  queen)  were  the  same  as  they  are  at  this  day. 
The  origin  of  this  game  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  invented  in  India.  The  board 
consisted  then,  as  it  does  now,  of  sixty-four  squares.  The  game 
was  played  by  four  persons,  each  having  a  king,  a  rook,  a  knight, 
and,  lastly,  a  bishop  (then  represented  by  a  ship),  together  with 
four  pawns.  The  two  opposite  players  were  allied  against  the 
other  two,  and  the  moves  were  decided  by  the  turn  of  an  oblong 
die  having  four  faces  marked  with  the  numbers  two,  three,  four, 
and  five;  the  two  and  five  being  opposites,  as  were  the  three  and 
four. 

The  eecond  or  mediaeval  period  in  the  history  of  chess  occu- 
pies one  thousand  years — ^that  is,  from  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth 
c-entury  of  our  era.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period  the 
improvement  made  in  the  game  is  very  decided.  The  boauL  aw^ 
the  powers  of  the  pieces  still  remain  the  same,  but  tl\e  Ho  »\\\ftv\. 
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forces  have  each  united  on  one  side  of  the  board,  whilst 
adverparies  have  done  the  ?ainc  on  the  other.     One  of  the  nil 
kings  then  heeonies  a  suljordinate  pieto,  eiilk'd  farzin,  or  tizui 
i.e.,  counsellor  or  minister, — with  only  half  the  power  that 
had  preNJouslv  jiossesscd  as  an  independent  sovereign.     At 
same  time  the  rook  is  transferred  to  the  corner  of  the  board 
the  bi*hop  to  the  place  he  now  occupies.     Finally,  the  die 
dismissed,  and  the  whole  game  is  reduced  to  a  pure  trial  of  men^ 
power  and  intellectual  skill. 

The  third  or  modern  period  commences  with  the  sixto<'nnr 
century.  The  change  made  here  couBists.  first,  in  extendini;  the 
power  of  the  bishop,  allowing  him  to  command  the  whole  diag- 
onal, instead  of  every  third  «|uaro,  ns  formerly;  secondly,  in 
transfomiing  the  vizier  into  the  queen  and  giving  her  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  rook  and  bishop  coinhined;  and,  lastly,  in 
allowing  tl»e  pawns  to  advance  one  or  two  squares  of  pleasure, 
at  the  first  move.  To  these  improvements  we  may  add  that  of 
castling  the  king,  either  according  to  the  Italian  method  or 
that  of  the  Anglo-French  school.  It  is  just  prohiihle  that  our 
go-ahead  posterity  will  introduce  *oine  further  modifications — 
such,  for  instance,  as  giving  the  quern  the  additional  |x)wer  of 
the  knight.  (Dk.  Fokbes  Dunc.\.n,  Illiustratcd  London  A'cu-x. 
July  8,  1854.) 

Whoever  was  the  inventor  of  chess  had  the  game  of  war  in 
his  mind's  eye.  Ches.s  is  a  battle,  the  chess-board  a  hattlc-lield, 
the  pieces  are  opposing  armies.  And  the  hist  were  Asiatic  armies, 
as  may  be  gathereil  from  the  composition  of  the  forces.  For 
aught  we  know,  chess  may  have  been  the  prehistoric  kricgnpu-L 
or  war-game,  designed  to  give,  in  miniature,  instruction  iu  tli"' 
then  theory  of  war.  More  than  any  other  game,  it  demanils 
the  military  quality  of  instant  seizure  of  the  right  moment  for 
the  right  move.  In  whist  the  ofToct  of  a  wrong  lead  mav  often  be 
recovered,  hut  iu  chess,  against  equal  play,  the  effect  of  a  fal-e 
move  is  not  to  be  undone.  In  the  former  case  the  ]K'nalty  may 
be  only  the  loss  of  a  piiint.  whereas  in  the  latter,  unless  er 
answers  erri>r.  the  first  mistake  must  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  gai 
Finolly.  in  chess  as  in  war,  reading  must  supplement  praetire. 

Perhaps  the  race  of  warriors  is  not  even  yet  extinct  who  k 
down  on  book  study  as  a  means  of  developing  military  eapacil 
But  the  experience  of  every  succeeding  war  proves  the  truth 
Napoleon's  dictum:  "Study  the  campaigns  of  Cii'sar,  Ilaunit 
.Mexander,    Ciistavus    Adolphus,    Turenne;    penetrate    your 
with  the  spirit  of  those  great  men.     Tliat  i*  the  way  to  Ijceoij 
a  lender  and  to  uuderstnnd  war."     Tlic  advice  ap])Iie8  in  ev« 
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study  is  indispensable  to  all  players  who  have  the  ambition  to 
become  masters. 

Chess,  Blindfold.  The  practice  of  playing  chess  without 
seeing  the  board  and  men  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  very  early 
times  the  inhabitants  of  India  carried  the  feat  to  a  considerable 
snccess;  and,  down  to  the  period  when  Tamerlane  the  Great 
named  one  of  his  sons  Schachrokh,  in  honor  of  chess,  blindfold 
playing  was  highly  valued,  both  as  a  mnemonic  feat  and  as  a  pas- 
time. Great,  however,  as  the  achievements  of  the  ancients  were  in 
this  respect,  they  are,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  records  that  have 
descended  to  ns,  completely  eclipsed  by  the  performances  of  mod- 
em times.  In  the  year  970  a  Greek  named  Tchelebi  acquired  high 
llbown  throughout  the  East  for  his  skill  in  playing  without  the 
board  against  two  persons  at  the  same  time.  In  1266  a  Saracen 
called  Buzecca  played  in  Florence  three  games  simultaneously 
against  some  of  the  best  Italian  masters ;  two  of  these  games  he 
conducted  by  memory  alone,  for  the  third  he  had  the  aid  of  the 
board  and  men.  Paolo  Boi,  of  Syracuse,  has  the  reputation  of 
having  played  three  games  at  once,  all  blindfold,  and  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Father  Socchieri,  of  Pavia,  played  three 
games  at  once  against  three  players  without  seeing  any  of  the 
Wrds. 

It  remained  for  Philidor,  the  greatest  genius  at  chess  known 
np  to  his  time,  to  play  blindfolded,  in  England  in  1783,  against 
three  of  the  best  players  then  living,  winning  two  games  and 
drawing  the  third,  surprising  his  antagonists  and  the  throng 
of  onlookers  by  keeping  up  a  lively  conversation  all  the  while. 
Philidor,  lively  Frenchman  that  he  was,  still  holds  the  palm  as 
a  conversationalist  and  player  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  Kicseritzky,  a  Pole,  and 
Harrwitz,  a  German,  performed  the  three-game  feat  without 
the  conversation. 

While  these  gentlemen  were  winning  their  maturcr  laurels, 
a  stripling  in  the  German  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold  was  also 
engaged  in  emulating  the  feats  of  Philidor.  Little  Louis  Paulsen 
(born  1833),  the  son  of  a  farmer,  had  become  the  chess  champion 
of  his  native  village  at  the  precocious  age  of  seven.  He  had 
even  beaten  the  schoolmaster,  who  in  return  told  him  all  about 
the  great  Frenchman  who  had  actually  played  a  game  of  chess 
without  the  assistance  of  the  board  and  men.  Louis  was  eager 
to  ascertain  how  many  moves  he  could  remember  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  after  a  few  trials  in  which  he  played  the  moves  on 
Iwth  sides  by  himself  mentally,  he  announced  to  his  friends  and 
comrades  that  he  was  ready  to  play  them  one  and  all  blindfold. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  unseeing  champion  Vfaa  N\t- 
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toriniis.  Slinrtly  afterwanl  the  struggle  for  a  liTelihood  coni- 
]K'Hci]  Lmtis  Paulsen  to  abandon  tbe  practice  of  chess  for  some 
years. 

In  lS."i4  lip  eniiprated  to  the  tTnitetl  States  and  establishod 
hinisc'lf  as  a  tcihatcnnist  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  resumed  the 
priictite  of  eliesfl,  ninde  eome  local  fame,  and  in  185T  eom]>eted 
tuisucrc?.« fully  for  a  prize  at  the  first  Ariiericati  chess  congress  in 
Xew  York.  Tliough  he  failod  in  his  main  object,  he  astonished 
evpry  one  by  playing  four  games  blindfold  at  the  same  time 
against  Jour  of  the  chief  fimateurg  of  the  United  States,  Paul 
Morphy,  tlie  prize  winner  at  the  eongress,  was  one  of  his  antago- 
iiiiits.  Finally,  on  ls\ay  10,  1858.  at  Chicago,  lie  performed  his 
grcTitest  fc'iit,  ]ilMying  ten  games  together,  without  seeing  a  chess- 
boiiril,  Hgain.«t  ten  strong  opponents.  He  won  nine  g&mes  and 
tied  the  tenllr. 

"During  this  unexampled  match,'"  says  the  Txtndon  nht»- 
(riifp'l  y^ii-s  (August  14,  1858),  "upwards  of  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  ninves  were  made,  thoee  considered  must  have  been  as 
many  thnusiiiulF ;  and  not  only  did  Paulseti  never  niake  the  slight- 
vA.  irmr,  Imt  often  during  very  intrionte  combinations  he  cor- 
nctcd  the  inifftakes  of  his  open-eyed  adversaries.  This  is  per- 
haps the  mi).<t  Rf^tnunding  feat  of  memory  the  world  has  ever 
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fore  us  were  all  played  out  at  once,  Mr.  Morpliy  never  quitting 
the  room  from  the  first  move  to  the  last.  What  adds  to  the 
wonder  is  the  fact  that  he  rarely  paused  a  minute  to  consider 
any  move ;  and  when,  as  was  once  or  twice  the  ease,  a  wrong  one 
was  announced  to  him — such  as  K's  Kt  so  and  so,  instead  of 
Q's  Kt — ^he  instantly  corrected  it,  quietly  ohserving,  "  The  K's  Kt 
cannot  go  to  the  square  indicated ;  you  mean,  of  course,  Q's  Kt. 
My  answer  is,"  etc. 

In  1890  a  blindfold  exhibition  game  took  place  at  the 
Bohemian  Chess  Club  in  London  which  constituted  an  original 
departure  from  the  old  methods.  Two  blindfold  players — Mr.  A. 
Curnock  and  Mr.  T.  Laurence — carried  on  six  games  against 
each  other,  all  at  the  same  time.  They  began  at  6  p.m.,  each 
player  having  the  move  in  three  of  the  contests,  and  sat  side  by 
side,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  blank  wall ;  while  in 
another  corner  of  the  club-room  the  members,  for  their  own 
amusement,  followed  the  games  on  six  boards.  Mr.  Curnock. 
winning  the  toss,  called  out  the  first  move  in  game  No.  1.  Mr. 
I^aurence  replied ;  then  a  move  was  called  on  board  No.  2,  and  so 
on.  After  the  first  move  and  reply  had  been  made  in  all  the 
six  games  the  players  proceeded  to  the  second  move,  beginning 
again  at  game  Xo.  1.  This  continued  for  five  hours,  the  fifteenth 
move  being  reached  at  each  board,  showing  that  the  rate  of  play 
was  thirty-six  moves  per  hour  in  each  game.  Play  was  of  the 
highest  order,  and  victory  fell  to  Mr.  Laurence,  who  won  two 
games  by  brilliant  combination.  The  remaining  four  games  were 
drawn  for  want  of  time  to  finish  them. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  strain  upon  the  mind  of  the  blind- 
fold player  is  greater  than  even  the  normal  man  can  stand. 

J.  H.  Blackbume,  of  Tx)ndon,  another  famous  blindfold 
player,  with  a  record  of  twelve  simultaneous  games,  who  made 
annual  exhibition  tours  through  all  the  principal  chess  centres 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  was  liable  to  get  very  violent 
at  times. 

Poor  Morphy  himself,  on  his  return  from  his  European  trip 
in  1859,  went  mad,  and  took  a  dislike  to  the  game  and  its 
devotees.  He  considered  himself  the  greatest  living  lawyer.  He 
continually  had  a  roll  of  papers  with  him  which  he  fancied  were 
his  briefs,  and  very  often  he  pleaded  his  own  case  on  a  street 
comer  in  New  Orleans.  He  also  imagined  that  he  was  robbed 
of  his  father's  inheritance  by  some  relatives,  and  continually 
threatened  a  lawsuit.  He  was  perfectly  harmless,  and  only  be- 
came violent  when  any  one  talked  to  him  of  chess,  or  when 
he  met  anybody  he  knew  to  be  a  chess  player.  He  "W0M\d  ^Jaerv 
shont  rery  violently;  "J  hare  no  time,  I  Jiave  no  time"    lie 
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would  often  say  that  if  Iil-  had  not  plaved  ches*  he  woiil 
married  a  ricli  girl  and  would  have  bwn  happy.  Every  after- 
noon, [M^twwn  3  and  t  o'clock,  lie  would  walk  up  and  down  Canal 
Street  in  New  Orleans  and  take  off  \\h  hat  when  parsing  a  lady, 
whether  he  knew  her  or  not.  There  was,  liowevor,  sonio  method 
in  his  niadnesti.  When  he  gaw  a  really  pretty  pirl  he  followed 
her  for  hours  until  the  pirl  in  question  went  home.  He  woahi 
then  take  her  address  and  po  quietly  home. 

It  would  gceni  indeed  that  it  is  to  the  overstrain  of  these 
blindfold  games  which  so  many  champior.s  have  hazarded  that 
chei^s  owes  its  evil  reputation  as  the  favorite  piistin)e  of  unsound 
minds. 

Chess  Champions  and  Championships.  The  London 
Sdlurilai/  Iti'iiew,  in  its  October  issue,  1H8I),  made  a  shrewd  and 
prepiant  suggestion.  Comparing  small  things  with  great  it  opined 
that  national  charaeteristics  find  as  significatit  expression  in 
cond>ats  at  ehej*!*  as  on  tiieatres  of  war  and  entcr|>rise.  Recalling 
the  international  chess  tournament  in  1843  fought  by  the  Eng- 
lish Howard  Staunton  and  the  French  St.  .\niant.  the  Jicriev 
detected  on  the  part  of  the  Frenchman  greater  fiiifsse,  more  in- 
ventiveness, more  dash,  condiined  with  uncertainty  of  aim;  on 
the  English  side,  more  judgment,  less  speculation,  more  deter- 
mined "  hard  pounding  *'  on  a  definite  point.  Kefusing,  however, 
to  judge  from  an  isolated  instanre-  the  Reviewer  searched  the 
volumiiiou.<  military  history  of  chess,  to  find  in  the  j)orforra- 
nuces  of  such  Frenchmen  as  La  Bourdonnais  and  PhiUdor  more 
of  genius  and  lirilliancy ;  in  tliosc  of  such  Germans  as  Andersseii 
(wlio,  nevertheless,  is  cre<lited  with  the  "most  brilliant  game  on 
record"),  Von  H.  der  Laza.  and  Jaeniscli,  more  of  science  and 
depth;  in  tliose  of  Englishmen,  such  as  Staunton,  Lewis, ^ 
Cochrane,  more  of  sound  practical  judgment.  "  Every  quality/' 
lie  continued,  "has  of  course  its  value  in  its  proper  place;  and 
genius  has  sometimes  stolen  a  march  upon  the  slower  judgment. 
Some  twenty  years  hack  (in  18.jS)  America  sent  over  to  Europ« 
the  youthful,  but  peerless,  l*aul  Morphy.  He  came,  he  saw,  he 
conquered.  Such  an  exhibition  of  skill  was  never  before  seen, 
and  has  not  l)een  seen  since.  The  most  accomplished  players  in 
the  Old  World  were  vanquished  one  after  another;  and,  if  ever 
genius  and  judgment,  boldness  and  caution  were  duly  combined, 
they  were  so  in  this  wonderful  player.  It  has  always  been  matter 
for  regret  with  patriotic  chess  enthusiasts  that  the  groat  English 
champion,  Mr.  Staunton,  waa  unable  to  arrange  for  an  encounter 
with  the  conqmring  American.  The  Eastern  world  has  produee<l 
first-rate  players,  one  of  whom,  Ghulam  Ivassim,  of  iladrag,  wa« 
a  d'mtiagimixed  ^riter  on   the  subject.     Italy  had  sent 
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redoubtable  performers  and  excellent  critics  at  a  time  when  chess 
was  almost  unknown  here.  As  scientific  and  thoroughly  exhaust- 
ive critics,  however,  the  Germans,  it  may  well  be  believed,  more 
than  hold  their  own." 

Among  the  players  mentioned  by  the  Saturday  Review 
Philidor  was  the  earliest  of  the  great  European  masters  of  the 
game.  His  surname,  despite  its  sound  and  its  apparent  derivation, 
was  not  one  of  those  Grecized  or  Latinized  forms  of  real  or 
adopted  surnames  which  were  common  in  a  somewhat  earlier 
period.  It  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Louis  XIII.  on.  the 
first  of  the  great  chess-player's  family  who  became  known  to  the 
Court  and  the  public — Michael  Danican.  The  latter  was  so 
successful  in  his  musical  performances  before  the  king  that  Louis 
pronounced  him  to  be  "  another  Filidori,"  the  name  of  a  famous 
Italian  hautboy-player  who  had  delighted  the  French  Court  a 
short  time  before.  The  sobriquet  thus  bestowed  upon  Danican 
was  retained  as  a  second  surname  by  his  family  until,  in  the  reign 
of  Ijouis  XV.,  it  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity  in  the  person 
of  his  great-grandson.  The  younger  Philidor,  like  all  his  ances- 
tors, was  at  first  a  Court  musician,  copyist,  and  composer.  He 
learned  chess  in  the  course  of  his  professional  avocations,  that 
game  being  the  only  recreation  allowed  to  the  royal  musicians 
while  in  attendance  at  the  chapel  where  the  king  heard  mass 
pvery  morning.  Philidor  is  reported  to  have  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  proficiency  in  the  game  before  he  had  emerged  from 
childhood ;  his  reputation  soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and  led 
fo  his  being  matched  against  the  best  players  at  the  Cafe  de  la 
Regence  and  other  places  of  aristocratic  resort,  and  later  in  life 
established  him  in  England  as  a  professional  chess-player,  assisted 
and  salaried  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  club  for  the  encouragement  of  the  game  and 
the  support  of  its  greatest  living  master.  It  is  conceded  that  in 
such  mere  tours  de  force  as  blindfold-playing  he  never  reached 
the  marvellous  facility  displayed  by  Paul  Morph}',  Louis  Paulsen, 
or  J.  H.  Zukertort,  and  that  his  ideas  of  the  science  of  the  game 
were  less  accurate  and  complete  than  those  of  his  successors. 
But  this  was  only  to  be  expected  from  the  length  of  time  during 
which,  since  his  death,  chess  has  been  made  a  subject  of  intense 
technical  and  even  scientific  study  by  men  of  equal  powers  with 
his  and  higher  education. 

Paul  ilorphy  (1837-1884)  was  a  native  of  New  Orleans. 
Hifi  parents  were  wealthy  and  he  himself  was  a  member  of  the 
bar.     From  the  age  of  ten,  when  his  father  taught  him  chess, 
until  he  was  nearly  thirty,  when  he  wearied  even  of  his  tTVttm^\tf!,, 
he  devoted  himself  assiduousJj  to  the  game.    Before  lie  wai%  \jQhx- 
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tt'cii  ]u'  toiilfl  beat  anybody  in  New  OrieaDS.  Wlien  he  was  thir- 
teen (May,  185U),  he  beat  the  famous  Ltiwenthal,  then  on  a  visit 
to  America.  One  game  was  tied.  The  two  others  were  won  hy 
Jlorphy. 

bo  great  was  his  fame  by  the  time  he  wa*  31,  that,  whet)  bu 
arrived  in  New  ^'ork  to  take  part  in  the  first  congress  of  the 
Aniericjiii  Chess  Association,  opening  Octolicr  5,  1S57,  the  first 
]>rize  was  uiiiver.sally  conceded  him  even  before  the  entries  for 
the  errand  tnurnnruent  hud  been  completed.  Certainty  became 
iMore  tiure  as  tlie  congresfi  progressed,  and  he  overthreWj^  either  in 
the  grand  tournament  or  in  side  play,  one  after  another  of  those 
tiit'U  who  had  long  been  looked  up  to  as  the  magnates  of  ihi- 
American  t'liess  world. 

Flushed  with  these  triumphs,  he  crossed  over  to  Kngland, 
The  first  antagonist  he  met  was  LSwenthal,  wliorn  he  had  already 
defeated  in  Xew  Orleans.  His  manhood  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
the  child.  Hl'  deft'ated  Lowenthal  again  in  the  proportion  of 
three  f;amcs  to  one.  In  England  also  he  met  and  vanquijjhed 
other  ytiirs.  In  Parit:  he  defeated  Harrwitz,  in  Breslau  he  over- 
i!jme  the  still  more  telebrated  Auderssen. 

"  There  is  i^oiiiething  exceedingly  romantic  and  chiTalroue 
about  this  young  nuui's  eonring  over  to  Europe  and  throwing 
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It  was  not  until  1871  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  the  second 
American  chess  congress  was  held.  Morphy  had  long  ago  retired 
and  new  stars  had  arisen.  The  first  prize  was  carried  off  by 
Captain  George  Henry  Mackenzie,  born  in  1837.  A  Scotchman 
by  birth,  and  a  retired  officer  in  the  British  army,  Mackenzie 
came  to  America  in  1862,  entered  the  Union  army,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  hostilities  in  1865.  In  the  Old  World  he  had 
made  a  reputation  as  a  chess-player  which  had  been  confirmed 
and  enhanced  in  the  New. 

Again,  in  1880,  at  the  fifth  American  chess  congress,  held  in 
New  York,  Captain  Mackenzie  won  the  first  prize.  He  next 
competed,  with  smaller  but  still  distinguished  success,  at  various 
international  congresses  in  Europe.  Finally,  at  the  congress 
held  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  in  1887,  he  capped  the  climax  of 
his  achievements  by  winning  the  first  prize  and  with  it  the  title 
of  Chess  Champion  of  the  World. 

He  was  the  first  American  to  carry  away  the  honor.  Morphy, 
like  Mackenzie,  had  been  champion  of  America,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary performances  abroad  had  gained  for  him  an  unapproach- 
able eminence.  But  he  had  never  won  the  first  prize  at  an  inter- 
national tournament,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  he  had 
never  entered  one. 

Chewing , Gum.  From  1890  to  1900  was  the  greatest  era 
in  the  history  of  chewing  gum  in  the  United  States.  The 
press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  medical  profession  were  largely  occu- 
pied in  denouncing  the  habit  all  through  that  decade.  Said 
the  New  York  Sun,  in  the  latter  part  of  1890,  "  Cynical  critics 
point  out  that  no  fancy  of  the  American  people  had  become  such 
a  craze  as  the  public  indulgence  in  the  gum-chewing  habit,  and 
that  no  craze  has  flourished  so  in  the  face  of  public  odium.  Tlie 
habit,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  has  reached  a  stage  now  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  New  Yorker  to  go  to  the  theatre  or 
church,  or  enter  the  street-cars  or  railway  train,  or  walk  on  a 
fashionable  promenade  without  meeting  men  and  women  whose 
jaws  are  working  with  the  activity  of  the  gum-chewing  victim. 
And  the  spectacle  is  maintained  in  the  face  of  frequent  reminders 
that  gum  chewing,  especially  in  public,  is  an  essentially  vulgar 
indulgence  that  not  only  shows  bad  breeding,  but  spoils  a  pretty 
countenance  and  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  those  who  practise 
the  habit.  Cynics  who  observe  it  have  sighed  for  the  return  of 
the  sturdy  discipline  of  their  youth,  when  the  schoolmaster  used 
to  spank  everybody  caught  chewing  gum  in  public." 

Since  1900  the  craze  has  declined,  especially  among  the  young 
women  of  the  cities,  but  to  some  extent  it  maintains  \t%  ipo^w- 
larity  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages. 

The  best  ^am  is  that  made  from  the  cMelezapote  Iteft  Vxv 
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llexico.  lu  ils  crude  state  this  gum  was  long  used  by  the  Mi 
can  ImiiaiiB  for  a  eiinilar  purpose.  Wlieu  tliey  went  out  ou 
plains  they  found  tliut  it  kept  their  lliroats  from  becomii 
parched  if  they  could  get  no  wat«r.  But  it  was  unknown  to 
Ameriians  until  1870,  when  a  lump  fell  into  the  liands 
Thomas  Adam:^,  a  Staten  Island  iiliologrnplier.  He  was  on 
lo«ikoul  for  sonic  quick  way  of  making  a  fortune.  Ilis  first  i<i 
was  that  the  sulislaine  niiglit  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  gutt 
percha,  or  soft  niblior,  but  after  experiments  extending  ovcrJ 
j*riod  of  two  years,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  as  inipra? 
ticnble.  A  lot  of  the  useless  stock  wag  left  on  his  hands.  One  day 
he  happened  to  break  off  u  bit  and  chewed  it.  He  found  it  was 
jileasaut  to  the  taste.  That  innt  was  sufficient ;  he  would  manu- 
facture the  article  into  cliewing  gum.  A  prominent  manufac- 
turer assured  him  that  the  sulL'^tance  was  no  good  for  the  ])ur- 
pose;  bul,  nothing  daunted,  .\danis  set  to  work  on  his  o1 
account,  and  sold  his  article  on  a  small  scale  to  dealers.  Ore 
began  to  pour  in — the  thing  was  a  success.  By  18t>0  Mr.  Ada^ 
was  employing  two  hundrtfd  and  fifty  hands  in  a  factory 
stories  high.  When  he  died  he  left  each  of  his  four  sons  in^ 
pendontly  rich. 

Chewing  gum  of  an  inferior  grade  is  still  made  from     

gimi  of  the  New  Enpland  spruce  tree,  and  from  paratlin.  which 
is  the  residue  of  crude  petroleum  in  process  of  reining.    But 
Jlexican  gum  has  nearly  succeeded  in  driving  all  coinpctitors  > 
of  the  market.    Physicians  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  who 
sonieness  of  the  gum-chewing  habit.    Some  have  denounced  itl 
vmnioasurod  terms,  dcdarinjr  that  it  was  the  frerpient  source 
dyspepsia,  stomach  troul)lc,  inentiil  weakness,  and  even  insanil 
Others  have  claimed  that  the  habit  is  l»encficial  when  prnctis*'* 
in  moderation.     Gum  chewing,  they  assert,  opens  the  salivary 
glands,  thus  causing  an  abnormal  production  and  flow  of  salil 
Swallowing  the  saliva  gives  material  aid  to  the  discharge  of  , 
and  fitareliy  foods.     Nature  created  it  for  that  purpose.     Hs 
eating  prevents  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  from  assimilating 
the  ffHKl.     People  who  eat  in  haste  can  repent  at  leisure 
chewinp  gum. 

Chicago.     Tiie  history  of  Chicago  is  generally  Buppose<l 
begin    with    the    cstablisliinent    of    Fort    Dearborn    by    "  Jf 
Anthony  "  Wayne  in  llith,  but  there  is  j^ood  rea.>>(>n  to  think  tl 
the  French  had  placctl  a  stockade  on  "  tlie  piece  of  land  si.\  mi 
square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  "  over  100  years  bcfa 
Tiie  neighboring  territory  was  a  land  of  desire  in  the  time  of 
Grand  Monarque.    Three  nations — France,  England,  and  Sf 
— iu/i(]e  it  tho  stamping  ground  uf  their  chicanery,  luid  CYtllJ 
?re  aware  of  the  lieh  ptonaii 
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head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  English  and  Spanish  explorers 
and  spies  swarmed  over  this  region;  the  chivalry  of  Versailles 
went  into  willing  exile  for  the  glory  of  France  and  "  one  log 
hut  by  Thunder  Bay."  To  strengthen  their  position  in  the  lake 
country.  Fort  de  Miami  was  built  as  early  as  1683  by  French 
soldiers,  and  there  is  in  existence  an  old  map  of  1718,  which 
shows  conclusively  that  it  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  subse- 
quent Fort  Dearborn. 

Though  incorporated  August  12,  1833,  the  settlement  did 
not  become  a  city  until  1837'.  "  But  her  ladyship  cannot  cut  four 
years  off  her  age  by  any  such  subterfuge,"  says  the  Post,  "  for  it 
is  perfectly  clear  to  any  unprejudiced  observer  that  she  was  really 
born  in  1833,  and  that  in  1837  she  merely  emerged  from  long 
clothes." 

"  Chicago "  is  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Indian  word 
"shegahg,"  originally  meaning  skunk,  but  whose  uses  were  ex- 
tended so  as  to  make  it  a  synonym  for  "  strong,"  "  pungent," 
"  mighty."  It  was  applied  to  the  wild  onion,  to  a  line  of  Indian 
chiefs,  to  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  among 
other  rivers  to  that  which  runs  through  the  present  city  of 
Chicago.  In  this  case  the  name  was  not  meant  as  a  tribute  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  stream,  but  merely  commemorated  the  tradition 
that  one  of  the  Shegahg  chiefs  had  at  some  remote  period  been 
drowned  in  its  waters.  Chicagou,  as  the  French  name  of  the 
river,  may  be  t-afrrl  back  at  lea^t  as  far  as  1G79.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  word  is  in  Hennepin's  account  of  La  Salle's  expedition 
from  the  lake  to  the  Illinois  River. 

Chicago  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  mail-order  centre 
of  the  universe.  In  iniO  one  of  the  biggest  mail-order  houses 
broke  all  jwstal  records  by  mailing  6,000,000  catalogues,  each 
weighing  two  ounces — tlie  whole  weighing  450  tons.  The  sacks 
holding  the  catalogues  weighed  sixty-five  tons.  If  tliese  pamph- 
lets had  been  sent  on  one  train  thirty  cars  would  have  been  filled. 

Profes*rr  Buc'c,  of  the  philology  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  I.:i<!  hoen  looking  into  the  linguistic  conditions 
of  that  cit  .  '^  ;'  nr^s  to  Chicago  the  front  rank  for  cosmopoli- 
tanism, there  ho  ;  no  fewer  than  fourteen  languages,  besides 
English,  spoken  there  by  colonies  of  at  least  10,000  persons  each. 
Newspapers  apf>ear  regularly  in  ten  languages,  and  church  ser- 
vices may  be  heard  in  about  twenty  languages.  Chicago  is  the 
second  largest  Bohemian  city  in  the  world,  the  third  Swedish, 
the  third  Norwegian,  the  fourth  Polish,  the  fifth  German.  In 
all,  there  are  some  fortv  foreign  languages  spoken  by  numbers 
ranging  from  half  a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  aggregatlw^ 
over  a  million. 

Cfaicoiy.     Chicory  is  best  known  to  laymen,  when  gTow'wv^ 
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wild  on  dry  clialky  soils,  under  the  name  of  "  w-iid  endive." 
belongs  to  a  triln*  of  I'oniposite  plants  known  scientificall 
Cichoraccce.  which  include  also  dandelion  and  garden  lettuce. 
8hoot3  above  the  soil  a  tuft  of  leave?,  and  when  it  runs  to  flo' 
sends  up  a  stem   from   one  to   three  feet   high.  rigi<l,  ro 
branched,  clothed  with  leaves  and  blue  tlowers.     Il  has  a  I 
root  like  tliat  of  a  carrot,   which  becomes  enlarged  by  pr 
cultivation,  and  is  the  part  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  su 
tule  for  coffee.     Every  part  of  the  plant  ii*  jwrfectly  wholeso 
the  root  when  fresh  is  tonic,  and  in  large  doses  slightly  af)erieni 
Chicory  is  cultivated  o.xtensively  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many.    It  is  cultivated  in  France  for  its  leaves,  as  herbage  and 
pasturage;  in  Oermany  and  Flanders  for  its  roots.     It  was 
cultivated  in  Kngland  about  1780,  by  the  well-known  agriculi 
ist,  Arthur  Young. 

When  chicory  is  to  be  used  for  coffee,  the  roots  taken  up 
by  the  grower  are  partly  dried,  and  tlien  sold  to  the  manufac- 
turer, by  whom  they  are  cut  into  slices,  roasted,  and  ground. 
The  ground  chicory  thus  niiidc  is  used  by  nuuiy  of  the  European 
poor  as  a  substitute  for  colTce  by  itself.  It  has  not  of  course 
ilio  true  coffee  flavor,  but  it  makes  a  rich  and  wholesome  vcge 
table  infusion  of  a  dark  color,  with  a  bitterish  sweet  taste,  which 
would  probably  be  preferred  by  a  rude  palate  to  the  c<mipnra 
tively  thin  and  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  not  very  pala 
infusion  of  [)ure  coffee  of  tiie  second  or  third  quality.  Neve; 
le.ss,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  &  great  clarS 
arose  in  England  against  what  had  become  the  too  prevalent 
practice  of  adulterating  coffee  with  chicory. 

The  arguments  ]jro  and  con  were  neatly  summed  up  by 
III usi rated  London-  Xi-it.s  of  July  o,  ISol.  "The  grocers,"  said 
the  A'rus,  "have  lately  adopted  the  practice  of  mixing  chicory, 
worth  3d.  or  4d.  a  pound,  with  coffee,  worth  four  or  five  times 
that  sum,  and  of  selling  the  'half-and-half  at  the  same  price 
which  they  would  charge  for  the  coffee  unmixed.  They  allege 
that  the  mi.vture  is  really  better  than  pure'  coffee,  and  that  tlie 
))ublic  like  it.  Perhajw  so;  and  if  they  would  only  carry  their 
kindness  to  the  public  so  far  as  to  sell  coffee  as  c<iffee.  itnd 
chicory  as  chicory,  and  alloM'  the  ]Wor  public  to  mix  for  them* 
selves,  there  would  be  no  harm  done  which  could  with  any  jn 
be  laid  upon  the  heads  of  the  grocers.  But  the  grocers  persi 
clutching  the  knavish  profit  on  the  inferior  article;  and  when 
chancellor  of  the  excheijuer  is  asked  to  lend  his  aid  to  pro 
the  fraud  by  authorizing  the  excise-offi(*r8  to  exercise  the 
sutKTvision  over  coffee  as  they  now  dt»  over  tea.  Sir  Clia 

Wood  rlecliaes  to  iuterfurc.    ilis  agricultural  Irieads  hav« 
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covered  that  one  of  the  Ixjst- paying  crops  that  can  be  r..iseJ  in 
this  country  is  chicory,  and  tliey  deprecate  all  attempts  to  prevent 
the  fraud  of  the  grocer,  lest  the  consunij)tion  of  chicory  should 
be  diminished,  and  the  British  farmer  lose  a  growing  market. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  yields  to  the  soft  persuasion,  although  it  is 
proyed  that  the  relative  consumption  of  coffee  has  largely  dimin- 
ished, to  the  loss  of  the  revenue.  Thus  one  class  of  the  natives, 
the  chicory  growers,  are  protected,  and  another  class,  the  knavisli 
grocers,  are  encouraged  in  knavery,  in  order  that  the  foreign 
article — good  coffee — ^may  not  find  its  way  to  the  longing  lips  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  English  people." 

The  result  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1851  was  characterized  by  the  same 
authority  as  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  English  people.  "If  the 
public  desire  to  drink  chicory,  by  all  means  let  them  drink  it; 
and  we  shall  rejoice  if  their  predilection  for  that  article  should 
put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  British  farmer ;  but  let  it  be 
incumbent  upon  the  vendors  to  vend  it  as  chicory,  at  the  chicory 
price,  and  not  to  palm  it  off  upon  the  easily-cheated  multitude 
as  coffee,  at  an  overcharge  of  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.  It 
is  bad  enough  that  «uch  a  fraud  should  be  perpetrated ;  but  it  is 
still  worse  that  a  man  like  the  chancellor  of  the  excliequer  should 
lend  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  government  to  support 
it.'' 

Next  year  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  by  Parliament,  and 
this  time  resulted  in  the  passage  (August  3,  1852)  of  an  act 
which  forbade  licensed  dealers  in  coffee  to  keep  and  sell  chicory 
except  under  its  own  name  and  in  two-ounce  packages,  sealed  and 
labelled  with  an  exact  description  of  the  contents. 

Chimes.  The  oldest  peal  of  bells  in  the  United  States  is  a 
>et  of  four,  bearing  the  date  1682,  which  hangs  in  the  Moorish 
belfry  of  the  Spanish  cathedral  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Xext  to  them  in  point  of  age  come  the  eight  bells  of  Christ 
f'hurch  in  Boston,  which  were  brouglit  from  England  in  1744. 
llie  church  itself  was  founded  in  172.3  with  Timothy  Cutler 
as  its  first  rector.  Each  bell  has  an  inscription.  I^t  us  copy 
four  of  themost  interesting.  That  on  the  great  bell  reads,  "  This 
peal  of  eight  bells  is  the  gift  of  a  number  of  generous  persons  in 
Christ  Church  in  Boston,  New  England,  Anno  1744  A.  R." 
The  third  bell  saj's,  "  We  are  the  first  ring  of  bells  cast  for  the 
British  Empire  in  North  America.  A.  R.  1741."  The  sixth 
tells  us,  "  The  subscription  for  these  bells  was  begun  by  John 
Hammock  and  Robert  Temple,  church  wardens,  1744."  The 
eighth  concludes,  "  Abel  Rudhall  of  Gloucester  cast  us  all." 

The  oldest  chime  of  bells  in  the  Middle  States  is  that  at  old 
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Christ  Cluirdi,  P!iila<lol|)hia,  wliich  still  fulfil  thoir  aiic: 
fuuc'tinn  nf  wolroriiiii<;  cvitv  luiliilav  jirul  holy  rlay.  especially 
advent  of  C'lui^tiuus  ami  New  Year. 

On  ]'\'bruury  2l',  1753,  the  vestry  of  old  Christ  Churc 
PhiLuilelphia  ])asse(l  a  resolutinn  to  raise  by  lottery  the  neeei 
purchase  price  for  a  ring  of  bells.     The  scheme  wa.?  evidontfc 
suecese,  for  a  little  later  the  vestry  agreed  to  piirchaBe  a  hil; 
e.\(hange  for  .£4r>0  to  l>e  employed  in  procuring  a  "  ring  of  ei| 
hells."    The  tenor,  it  was  di-cided,  s^hould  wcigli  IHOO  pount 
the  rest  in  proportion.     The  hells  were  east  by  I.#ster  and 
at  tlieir  foniidry  in  WhitcchajH'].   London.     The  entire  wei 
fif  the  peiil  of  eight  brlls  was  itiiOO  pdunds.     ^Vlicn  lancled  m 
Philadelphia,  a  coininiltee  waited  upon  t.lie  man  who  had  aoooia 
paiiied  them  from  London,  to  deternuno  on  what  terms  he  would 
iiang  them.     He  refused  all  money  compensation,  asking  only 
that  the  hells  should  he  miiflled  at  his  deatii.    The  agreement  w«« 
duly  carrie<l  out  by  the  chunh  otTictnIs,  not  only  at  his  death, 
but  at  that  of  his  wife  also. 

Inuring  tlie  Hcvolution,  when  the  Quaker  City  was  in  danger 
of  falling  itdo  the  hands  of  the  British,  the  precious  bells  weti 
taken  down  and  sunk  in  the  Delaware  by  the  patriots. 

.\n  old  and  interesting  chime  of  hells  hangs  in  the  belf 
old  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  They  were  eigli 
in  nnndior,  and  were  imported  from  Kngland  in  17(»4  at  a  cost  of 
£581.  On  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  British  in  1782, 
Jlnjor  Traille,  of  the  Itoyal  .Xitillpry,  claimed  the  bells  as  a 
peripiisifc  of  war,  took  them  Iwuk  with  him  to  England,  and  siild 
them.  Sir  (Juy  Carleton,  however,  who  was  then  in  New  York, 
disapproved  of  tlie  action  of  his  subordinate  and  ordered  the 
restoration  of  the  bells.  In  the  interim  thcv  had  been  resold  in 
London  to  a  former  merchant  of  Charleston,  one  Itybenau.  wh& 
generously  reshii^pi'd  them  to  Charleston  in  178.'5.  During  the 
second  year  of  the  Civil  War,  Charleston  being  then  Tinder 
they  were  removed  for  better  security  to  Colundiia,  S.  C. 
one  of  the  strange  ironies  of  fate,  this  move  proved  disast 
fur  during  the  occupation  of  tVdumbia  by  Sherman's  army"' 
hells  were  hiirnod  in  the  lire  of  February  17,  18(55.  Neverthelpw,' 
the  fragments  were  carefully  preserved,  and  after  the  war  thew 
pieces  of  old  metal  were  shipped  to  England,  where  they  were 
rerast  into  a  new  peal  of  eight  bells  by  the  snccessors  of  the  oi 
inal  bell-fonnders,  Mears  and  Stcinbank,  in  the  original  m 
which  had  turned  them  out  a  century  previous.  In  Febr 
1867,  the  eight  bells  came  back  to  Charleston.  The  entin 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  five  times,  and  two  of  the  bells  se' 
tkaes. 
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Chimneys — ^that  is,  chimneys  with  fireplace  and  flues — are 
comparatively  modern.  None  of  the  Boman  ruins  show  chimneys 
like  ours.  There  is  none  in  the  restored  buildings  in  Hereu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.  Roman  architects  complained  that  their 
decorations  were  smoked  up.  A  kitchen  in  Rome  was  always 
sooty.  Braziers  were  used  in  the  living  rooms.  The  chimney  of 
r  antiquity  consisted  of  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  wealthy  Romans 
t    used  carefully  dried  wood,  which  would  burn  in  the  room  without 

I  Boot.  The  modem  chimney  was  first  used  in  Europe  in  the 
14th  century.  The  oldest  certain  account  of  a  chimney  places  it 
in  Venice  in  1347. 
I  The  tallest  and  largest  chimney  in  the  world  is  that  which 
'  was  topped  off  in  1909  at  the  works  of  the  Boston  and  Montana 
i  Copper  and  Silver  Mining  Co.  near  Great  Falls,  Montana.  It  is 
•  506  feet  in  height.  The  foundation  of  the  chimney  consists  of  an 
*    annular  mass,  the  circular  inner  edge  of  which  is  forty-seven  feet 

I    in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  the  octagonal  outer  boundary  103 
feet  across  flats  at  the  footing  level,  tapering  to  si.xty-four  and 
eighty-one  feet  diameters  at  the  top  of  the  concrete.    The  foun- 
•lation  was  constructed  of  1:3:5  slag  concrete.    The  sand  and 
I     stone  were  obtained  from  the  smelter  furnaces.    In  the  work  of 
f    fonstruction  5200  barrels  of  cement,  2000  cubic  yards  of  sand, 
and  4000  cubic  yards  of  slag  were  used.    The  cost  of  materials 
and  construction  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000. 
.  A  factorv  chimnev  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  holds  second  place 

^     with  427  feet  of  altitude. 

The  tallest  chimney  in  New  York  city  (353  feet  high)  was 

erected  in  connection  with  the  power-house  of  the  Metropolitan 

Traction  Company  at  Ninety-sixth  Street  and  the  East  River. 

1^    A  total  of  two  million  and  a  half  of  bricks  was  used  in  its  con- 

.*truction.    The  diameter  is  22  feet  on  the  inside. 

Wales  has  probably  the  longest  chimney  in  the  world.  It  is 
two  miles  high  and  has  a  brook  running  through  it.  The  chim- 
ney is  connected  with  the  copper  works  at  Cwmavon,  near 
Aberavon.  This  is  how  it  came  to  be  built.  About  60  years  ago 
the  copper  smoke  frcim  these  works  was  tlie  plague  of  the  neigh- 
Iwring  countryside.  It  settled  upon  and  destroyed  the  grass  for 
20  miles  around,  while  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  in  the  fumes 
affected  the  hoofs  of  cattle,  causing  gangrene.  The  company 
tried  all  sorts  of  devices  to  remedy  the  trouble,  but  in  vain. 

Finally,  Robert  Brenton,  who  was  later  engineer  of  the  Sind 
railway  in  India,  solved  the  problem.  The  copper  works  are 
at  the  foot  of  a  high,  steep  mountain.  Mr.  Brenton  constructed 
a  flue  or  chimney  runnii.g  continuously  from  the  base  to  aboMX 
100  f«ct  above  the  summit,  folJoH'ing  the  natural  slo^pe  ol  Vtv* 
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gnuind.  The  brick  which  lined  it,  and  of  which  H  was  largely 
const ructetJ,  wag  burned  close  by.  A  Bmall  spring,  rushing  out 
near  the  ninuntiiin  top,  was  turned  into  the  chimney,  and  allowefl 
to  flow  tliroiirrh  iilitiof-t  its  entire  length  to  condense  the  imoke. 
Once  n  year  it  is  swept  out,  and  about  a  ton  of  precipitated  copper 
obtninwl.    It?  top  can  be  seen  for  between  40  and  50  miles. 

Chittim-wood.  When  Sir  Samuul  Baker  was  exploring 
Cyprufi,  he  was  told  by  certain  monks  that  tl)ey  believed  the 
Seripturfil  "chittim-wood"  to  be  a  species  of  pine  which  grows 
only  on  the  mountains  between  tlie  monastery  of  Kyker  and  the 
town  of  Khrysokus,  a  pathless  and  almost  inaccessible  region. 
Bouglis,  as  jipeciniens  of  the  tree,  were  fetched  by  a  trustworthy 
messenger,  and  were  pent  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Director  of  liie 
Royal  (lardens  «t  Kew,  who,  in  a  brief  description  published  by 
the  [Jnncan  Sncipty,  said  of  tiiia  newly-found  tree,  that  it  dif- 
fered from  tlic  kimwn  forms  of  Cednts  in  the  shortness  of  the 
leaves  and  the  sriuiUness  of  the  female  cones.  In  size  of  cone, 
pizc.  form  and  ccilor  of  leaf,  tt  approached  the  Algerian  far  more 
closely  than  any  Taurian,  Himalayan,  or  Lebanon  cedar.  Among 
tree  cultivators  it  may  be  called  tlie  Cyprus  cedar.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  wrote  that  he  foimd  two  varieties  of  cypress.  One  he 
ilt'scrilied  Afs  3  tret!  tliirty  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of  six  or  eevea 
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I  Cuthbert  Bede,  author  of  "Verdant  Green") ;  J.  C.  Horsley, 
R.  A.,  and  the  late  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  R.  A.     Cuthbert  Bede  had 

^  a  card  printed  from  his  own  design  for  circulation  in  1845,  and 
two  years  later  his  printers,  a  Newcastle  firm,  put  a  number  of 
cards  on  the  market.  About  the  same  time,  in  1846,  J.  C. 
Horsley  designed  a  card  for  Sir  Harry  Cobe  of  Summerly's 
Printing  House,  Old  Bond  Street. 

The  subject  was  a  typical  scene  of  feasting  and  jollity.  One 
thousand  copies  were  printed,  and  one  of  the  few  survivors  sold 
a  few  years  since  for  £50.  Joseph  Cundall,  a  London  artist, 
also  issued  a  card  in  that  year.  It  was  printed  in  lithography, 
colored  by  hand,  and  was  of  the  usual  size  of  a  lady's  card. 

Not  until  1862,  however,  did  the  custom  obtain  any  foothold. 
Then  experiments  were  made  with  cards  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
carte  de  visite,  inscribed  simply,  "  A  Merry  Christmas,"  and  "  A 

I  Happy  New  Year."  After  that  came  to  be  added  robins  and  holly 
branches,  embossed  figures  and  landscapes.  "  I  have  the  orig- 
inal designs  before  me  now,"  wrote  "  Luke  Limner "  (John 
Leighton),  to  the  London  Publishers'  Circular,  December. 31, 
1883 ;  "  they  were  produced  by  Goodall  &  Son.  Seeing  a  grow- 
ing want  and  the  great  sale  obtained  abroad,  this  house  produced 
(1868)  a  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood,  a  Hermit  and  His  Cell,  and 
many  other  subjects  in  which  snow  and  the  robin  played  a  part." 

*  (See  also  Walsh:  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  s.  v.) 

I  Chrysanthemum  was  known  to  a  few  enthusiasts  in  England 
I  as  far  back  as  1764,  when  Philip  Miller  (1691-1771)  received  a 
J   specimen  from  Nimpu  and  cultivated  it  at  the  botanical  garden 

*  at  Chelsea.  Still  further  back,  some  time  indeed  in  the  seven- 
•-  teenth  century,  a  chrysanthemum  from  the  East  was  grown  at 
I  Danzig ;  but  whether  the  climate  were  unfavorable  or  whether  the 
P  white  and  gold  splendors  of  the  flower  were  not  appreciated  by 
»  contemporary  Prussians,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  At  any  rate, 
\  there  is  no  record  of  immediate  descendants  of  the  first  plant. 
'  The  honor  of  introducing  the  plant  to  Europe  is  claimed  by 
'    France  on  behalf  of  one  Pierre  Blancard,  a  gardener  who  left 

Marseilles  one  evening  in  November,  1808,  by  the  rumbling 
fliligence  that  took  the  mails  to  Paris.  He  carried  with  him,  as 
objects  of  special  solicitude,  two  modest  earthenware  pots,  in 
which,  on  long  stems,  covered  with  beautiful,  velvety  foliage,  grew 
clusters  of  flowers — one  yellow,  clear  and  pure  as  gold,  the  other 
of  color  in  this  flower  unknown  in  France;  how,  la-bas,  in  the 
pots  on  his  knees.  If  a  fellow-traveller  chaffed  him  concerning 
his  flowers,  he  answered  not  a  word,  and  if  curiosity  moved 
another  to  ask  questions  about  them,  Blancard  answered  giaveVx, 
"They  are  a  variety  of  the  large  family  of  pyrethrums"  at\3i 
vmld  ny  no  mora. 
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No  sooner  had  the  stage-coach  reached  Paris  than  the  south- 
erner made  his  way  to  a  compatriot  who  liad  the  entree  at  Court, 
and  persuaded  liini  to  secure  an  audience  with  tiie  Empresa 
Josephine,  at  ilalniaison.  The  empress,  who  adored  flower?, 
received  him  and  liis  two  humble  earthenware  j>ots,  from  which 
sprang  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  listened  graciously, 
as  with  the  ch.»quence  of  tite  South  he  told  how  he,  a  sailor,  had 
been  struck,  in  Japan  and  China,  witli  tlie  extraordinary  wealth 
of  color  in  this  flower  unknown  in  France;  how,  la-bas,  in  the 
far-otT  countries,  their  beauty  shone  in  the  hed|ie-rows  and  ro 
the  kiosks,  and  how  tlie  gold  and  the  snow  of  tlie  chrysanthe 
spread  a  glory  everywhere.  Not  without  dilhculty  had  he 
aged  to  bring  home  a  few  roots,  which,  being  planted  in  his  little 
garden  ilown  at  Aulmgne,  in  face  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Me<li- 
terranean  iind  under  the  sun  of  the  South,  had  revived,  and  wen? 
now  in  full  bloom;  those  he  carried  with  him.  and  of  which 
he  licgged  her  ilajcrty's  gracious  acce|itance,  being  tJic  choicest  of 
his  collection.  Thus  Josephine  de  Beauliarnais,  tlie  daughter 
of  another  South,  received  in  her  Malmaison  retirement  the  first 
of  the  flowers  which  were  destined  to  a  most  glorious  career  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Its  hundred  years  in  Europe  are  hut  a  short  span  in  the 
life  of  the  flower  which,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  gave  Con- 
fucius the  subject  for  a  rhapsody,  when,  describing  the  Iwauties 
of  autumn,  he  drew  attention  to  "its  shining  glory,  ita  delicate 
petals  hanging  around  the  centre  in  sheaves  of  golden  thread?, 
and  its  ta.-^sels  on  which  the  light  of  the  sun  has  l»een  filtered  Uui 
thousand  times."  A  thousand  years  after  Confucius.  Tao  Ming 
Yang,  gardener  and  wieider  of  the  pen,  sang  of  the  flower  in  such 
accents  of  genius  that  the  name  of  his  native  town  was  el 
to  that  of  Town-of-the-Chrysanthemnm  (Chn-IIsien,  tin 
San  of  to-day). 

Church  around  the  Comer,  The  Little.  The  populit 
name  given  to  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  in  New  York 
City,  a  low,  rambling,  picturesque  brown  structure  in  Twentv- 
ninth  Street  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Fifth  Avenue.  It« 
fariious  sobriquet  came  about  in  this  fashion:  In  1870  the  v  r  - ■■• 
actor,  (icorge  ilollaud,  died  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Holland' 
wished  that  the  funeral  should  be  held  at  lier  own  church,— J 
fashionable  j)lace  of  worship  in  Fifth  Avenue  presided  over  bj 
a  elerg}man  named  Sabine. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  Holland  family, 
called  upon  this  fashionable  rector  at  his  fashionable  chun;b. 
seeking  to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral.  He  had  with 
him  one  of  Holland's  nrphanetl  sons.  The  reverend  gentlcnj 
to  hoIdioiitaHHBBidlM^HlM^^K     Digitize! 
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"There  is,"  he  said,  **  a  little  church  around  the  comer  where 
1  may  get  it  done." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  solemnly,  "  God  bless  the  little 
irch  around  the  corner !  " 

Proceeding  with  his  l»y  companion,  now  in  tears,  to  the 
ttle  church,"  Jefferson  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from 
.  George  H.  Houghton,  its  pastor.  A  few  days  later  the  ser- 
s  over  the  dead  actor  were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  an 
ience  which  had  doubtless  been  greatly  augmented  by  the 
lication  of  the  story  in  the  daily  papers.  Mark  Twain,  then 
ung  man,  voiced  the  general  feeling  with  an  individual  inten- 
,  in  the  Galaxy  for  February,  1871,  his  diatribe  concluding 
I  these  words :  "  Was  it  not  pitiable,  that  spectacle  ?    Hon- 

aiid  honorable  old  Gcjrge  Holland,  whose  theatrical  ministry 
for  fifty  years  softened  hard  hearts,  bred  generosity  in  cold 
!,  kindled  emotion  in  dead  ones,  uplifted  base  ones,  broadened 
ted  ones,  and  made  many  and  many  a  stricken  one  glad  and 
d  it  brim  full  of  gratitude,  figuratively  spit  upon  in  his  un- 
iding  coffin  by  this  crawling,  slimy,  sanctimonious,  self- 
teous  reptile ! " 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Houghton  maintained  his  hold  upon  the 
itude  and  affection  of  theatrical  people  until  his  death  in 
I,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  like-minded  son.  Hundreds 
ctors  have  been  borne  to  the  grave  from  the  Little  Church 
ind  the  Corner;  it  has  been  a  favorite  place  for  theatrical 
ding.<,  and  has  in  fact  been  largely  supported  by  stage  folk, 
[n  her  "  Old  Woman's  Go.«sip,"  Fanny  Kemble  Butler  records 
aris  episode  not  unlike  that  of  Holland  in  New  York.  A 
iin  Philippe,  the  predecessor  and  model  of  Frederic  Le  Maitre 
a  friend  of  Kemble,  Mrs.  Butler's  father,  was  an  actor,  not 

immensely  popular  for  his  professional  merit,  but  greatly 
ected  for  an  order  of  merit  not  always  applauded  by  Pari- 
>,  that  of  a  moral  character  and  decent  life.  At  his  funeral 
rious  riot  occurred  when  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  accord- 
■  with  the  received  opinion  and  custom  of  the  day,  refused  to 
r  his  burial  in  consecrated  ground;  "the  profane  player's 
ng,  in  the  year  of  grace  1823,  or  thereabouts,  being  still  one 
rh  disqualified  its  followers  for  receiving  the  sacraments  of 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore,  of  course,  for  claim- 
Christian  burial."  The  general  feeling  of  the  Parisian  pub- 
lowever,  was  in  this  case  too  strong  for  the  ancient  anathema 
he  church.  Tha  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  obliged  to  give 
,  and  the  dead  body  of  the  worthv  actor  was  laid  in  the  sacred 
of  Pere  la  Chaise.  "  1  believe  that  since  that  time  the  (\ue&- 
has  never  again  been  debated,  aor  am  I  aware  that  t\iete  \& 
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any  one  more  peculiarly  theatrical  cemetery  than  another 
Paris." 

In  a  letter  of  Talma's  to  Charles  Young  upon  the  death 
Fanny  Keinble's  uncle  John,  he  begs  to  be  numbered  among  the 
subscribers  to  the  monument  about  to  be  erected  to  Mr.  Kemble 
in  Westminster  Abbey;  adding  the  touching  remark,  *'  Pour  moi, 
je  serai  heurcu.x  si  les  prCtres  mo  laissent  enterrer  dans  un  co 
de  mon  jardin." 

Tiie  moral  effect  of  this  species  of  class  prejudice  is 
mirably  illustrated."'  continues  Fanny  Kemble,  "  by  an  anecdd 
I  have  heard  my  mother  tell.  One  evening  when  she  had  go 
to  the  Grani^  Opera  with  M.  Jouy.  the  wi!?e  and  witty  Hermi 
de  la  Chnussee  d'Antin,  talking  wnth  him  of  the  career  an? 
circumstances  of  tlie  young  ballet  womon  (she  had  herself,  when 
very  young,  been  a  dancer  on  the  English  stage),  she  wound  up 
her  various  questions  with  this:  *  Kt  y  en  a-t-il  qui  sont  filles  do 
bonne  conduite?  qui  sont  sages?'  'Ma  foil'  replied  the  Her- 
mite,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  'clles  auraient  grand  tort;  per- 
sonne  n'y  croirait.' " 

Moliere,  it  will  l>e  remembered,  was  niso  forbidden  Christian 
burial  by  Harlay.  Archbishop  of  Paris,  because  he  was  an  actor. 

"  What,"  cried  Madame  Moliere,  "  they  refuse  the  burial  ri^ 
to  a  man  who  deserves  an  altar! " 

She   .«eiit    a    remonstrance    to    the    king.     It    is    said    that 
Louis  XIY  asked  the  archbishop  how  deep  consecrated  grui 
may  run.     The  answer  was,  fourteen  feet. 

"Very  good,"  returned  1a)u\»,  "let  Moli^re'e  grave  be  di 
sixteen  feet,  and  then  it  cannot  he  said  to  be  buried  in  cor 
crated  ground,  nor  need  it  seandnlizo  the  clergy." 

Churches,  Queer.  The  oldest  church  in  New  Engtt 
stands  in  the  village  of  Hingham,  Mass.  It  is  known  as 
Old  Ship  Meeting  House,"  and  was  built  in  1035,  a  time  whi 
a  strong  stockade  was  necessary  to  defend  the  worshippers  from 
Indian  attacks.  The  stockade,  of  course,  has  been  removed,  but 
the  church  remains  (1912)  almost  unchanged, — a  sqnare  frame 
structure,  with  a  pyramid  roof  and  a  belfry  at  the  peak  inclosed 
by  a  railing.  There  is  a  vestibule  projecting  from  the  front  door. 
There  are  two  rows  of  six  windows  in  each  wall,  the  upper  ones 
furnishing  light  and  air  to  the  gallery,  which  extends  all  around. 
In  early  days  the  unconverted  were  assigned  to  the  gallery  sea 
the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  while 
"  professors  "  sat  below  and  sexes  were  divided  by  the  mid< 
aisle.  Attendance  was  compulsory.  It  cost  a  peck  of  com  to  st 
away  from  meeting  or  to  leave  the  building  before  service  wa 
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The  old  meeting-house  has  had  but  10  pastors  during  the  276 
vears  of  its  existence,  which,  you  will  notice,  gives  them  an  aver- 
age pastorate  of  27i/^  years.  Six  of  them  served  246  years.  The 
first  pastor  got  his  salary  in  com,  most  of  which  was  the  proceeds 
of  fines  imposed  upon  the  congregation  for  not  attending  meeting. 

The  last  vestige  of  the  first  church  in  New  York  disappeared 
in  1908  to  make  room  for  the  custom-house  that  now  stands 
on  the  Bowling  Green  site,  replacing  the  former  office  of  the 
Cnnard  steamship  line.  TJp  to  that  date  a  tablet  near  the 
entrance  to  the  office  bore  this  inscription: 

The  Site  of  Fort  Amsterdam, 

Built   in   1626. 

Within  the  fortification 

was  erected  the  first 

substantial  church  edifice 

On  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 

In  1787  the  fort 

was  demolished 

and  the  Government  house 

built  upon  this  site. 

Of  all  the  buildings  within  the  palisades  of  the  old  Fort 
Amsterdam  there  remained  a  vestige  of  only  one,  the  old  church 
originally  built  within  the  centre  of  the  Fort.  The  first  service 
in  it  was  held  in  1638. 

The  government  house  was  torn  down  in  1815  and  private 
residences  took  its  place.  A  new  row  of  brick  stores  was  built 
from  the  church  out  to  Whitehall  Street,  and  in  all  probability 
the  upper  story  was  remodelled. 

But  the  wide  arch  over  the  main  doorway  and  the  ornamented 
coping  of  the  windows,  closed  with  a  solid  wall  of  brick  to  form 
the  rear  of  a  store,  still  showed  where  the  old  edifice  stood. 

In  1840,  when  the  fashionable  residential  section  had  begun 
its  gradual  march  uptown,  the  church  was  again  transformed 
The  wall  between  it  and  the  adjoining  store  was  removed,  and 
from  that  time  the  site  in  the  middle  of  the  block  was  occupied 
by  a  livery  stable. 

A  church  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  is  said  to  possess  the 
distinction  of  being  the  work  of  one  pair  of  hands.  These  hands 
carried  every  block  of  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed,  cut  eacli 
into  shape,  and  laid  it  in  place.  The  builder  was  one  George 
Taylor,  who  obtained  the  stone  from  Brobst  Mountain.  He  spent 
six  years  in  completing  the  work.  The  church  is  60  feet  long  and 
38  feet  broad ;  its  tower  is  60  feet  high. 

There  is  a  church  in  Santa  Eosn,  California,  wh\c\\.  Wxou^Nx 
not  the  work  of  one  man,  is  as  unique  in  its  way  as  the  c\v\iTc\v  vtv 
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Pennsylvanin.     It  was  built  of  one  tree,  yet  it  is  the  lar^ 
thurch  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Tlie  miners  in  the  Myndd  Nevrydtl  coal  mines  in  Wales  In 
no  call  to  sltave,  ehinc  their  hoots,  or  don  Sunday  garb  wl 
they  go  to  worship.  They  have  a  chapel  all  their  own  at 
bottom  of  the  shnft,  go  that  when  they  descend  the  pit  they  can  j 
to  their  devotions  and  theiRO  to  thoir  several  stations.  The  piili 
and  beams  are  of  rough  timbers  nnd  a  coal  trolley  serves  as  pulpit 
Tlie  miners  sit  on  rougli  wooden  benches  and  tlie  oldest  among 
them  acts  as  pastor.  A  c.lia])el  more  tinislied  in  appearance,  the 
St.  Anihony,  exi'ts  in  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka,  Austria.  It 
IB  a  Byzantine  excavation,  with  altar,  crucifix,  and  life-?ized 
saints,  appart;ntly  of  hluck  marble,  hut  really  made  of  salt. 

In  the  old  German  town  of  Oborstein  an  ancient  church 
stands  built  in  the  great  rock  rising  from  the  river.  The  front 
ia  of  stone,  hut  the  church  itself  is  Iiollowed  out  of  the  rock  and 
penetrates  far  into  its  heart.  Tradition  says  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Count  of  Oberslein,  one  of  the  old  rnlilier 
barons,  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  neighboring  knight.  Ills  brother  also  sought  the  fair  maiden's 
hand  and  the  two  suitors  had  a  violent  quarrel.  The  count  flung 
his  hapless  brother  from  the  top  of  his  castle  wall,  high  up  the 
precipitous  elilT.  Kepcnting  of  his  awful  deed,  he  vowed  that 
lie  would  build  a  church  where  his  brother's  body  fiivt  touched 
the  ground.  He  did  so,  excavating  the  churcli  in  the  rock;  and 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  a  miracidous  spring  of  dear  water  spranir 
from  the  crag  as  a  token  that  heaven  was  appeased.  This  ourions 
cliurch  is  doav  the  only  Protestant  place  of  worship  in  the  town. 

Circulation  of  Blood.  A  contributor  to  the  Ailnntic 
Monihhj  for  June,  1880,  drew  surprised  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  had  "  anticipated  "  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  following  lines  from  "Julius  Cursor"; 

You  Are  mj  true  and  honorable  wife. 
As  dear  to  me  a<i  nre  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

-Xct  ii,  Scene  1. 

Xow,  in  actual  fact  Shakespeare's  conception  of  the  circi 
tion  of  the  blood  was  that  licid  by  scientific  schools  long  bef^ 
Harvey's  time  (it  had  been  tauglit  by  Hippocrates,  Ualcn, 
Paracelsus), — namely  that  the  blood  ebbs  ami  flows  lK'fwe«'n 
heart  and  extremities  of  the  hofly.  not  by  a  circuitous  mott 
(outward  by  the  arteries  and  back  by  the  veins),  but  to  and 
or  \\\>  and  down  bv  each  route  independently.    Thus,  we  find 

"  Kins  J°lm  "  Ihn  linni '. d,,,« 
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Melancholy 
Had  baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick 
Which  else  runs  tickling  «p  and  down  the  veins. 

Act  iii,  Scene  3. 

Though  most  educated  people  are  aware  that  Harvey  was  the 
firet  to  announce  the  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  com- 
paratively few  know  the  precise  nature  of  his  discovery  or  realize 
bow  bitterly  his  right  to  the  title  of  discoverer  has  been  disputed. 
Harvey  was  bom  in  1578,  published  his  great  work  in  1628,  and 
died  in  1657.    It  is  unquestionably  true  that,  read  by  the  light 
of  Harvey's  discovery,  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  authors  what  seem  to  be  statements  of  the 
fact  that  the  blood  circulates  through  the  body ;  and  consequently, 
Plato    and    Hippocrates    among   the    ancients,    and    Servetus, 
Colombo,  and  Cesalpino  among  later  writers,  have  been  credited 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  Harvey  was  the  first  to 
announce  in  distinct  terms.     Science,  however,  clearly  distin- 
guishes between  guessing  and  discovering;  and  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  statements  made  by  the  older  anatomists,  which 
have  been  held  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  as  an- 
nounced by  Harvey,  discloses  them  to  be  nothing  but  vague 
guesses,  which  had  so  little  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  authors 
themselves  that  they  constantly  make  use  of  other  expressions 
plainly  indicating  total  ignorance  of  the  facts  propounded  by  the 
fjiglish  physiologist. 

Judging  from  the  views  expressly  combated  by  Harvey  in 
the  introduction  to  his  magnum  opus,  the  "  Exercise  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood  in  Animals,"  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  anatomists  of  the  period  held  that  respiration  and  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  exercised  in  common  the 
function  of  cooling,  and  ventilating  the  blood,  air  being  sucked 
into  the  arteries  during  their  expansion,  and  "  fuliginous 
vapours"  expelled  from  them  when  they  contracted.  But  not 
only  was  it  thought  that  the  arteries  cooled  the  body  generally 
as  the  lungs  cooled  the  heart;  another  function  of  a  precisely 
opposite  character  was  ascribed  to  them.  Taking  their  origin 
from  the  heart,  or  workshop  for  the  elaboration  of  heat  and  vital 
ppiiits,  they  carried  the  spiritualized  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  to  cherish  their  heat.  It  was  further  held  that  the  arteries 
drew  the  spiritual  blood  from  the  heart  after  the  manner  of  bel- 
lows, but  that  nevertheless  the  heart  expanded  and  contracted 
simultaneously  with  the  arteries;  no  account  being  taken  of  the 
ph3'.<ncal  impossibility  of  such  a  process. 

Harvejr's  discovery  was  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  \««a 
propelled  from  the  left  side  ot  the  heart  through  ttve  axV«\ea, 
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that  it  was  carried  to  the  rigbt  side  of  the  heart  by  the  vet 
that  the  circle  was  completed  by  its  being 

fiide  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs,  and  that  thi?  circular  luotioTi 
was  incessant.  That  the  theory  was  new  and  startliug,  and  thai 
it  would  meet  with  violent  opposition,  its  author  was  fully  con- 
vinced. In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Exercise  we  find  him 
expressing  no  doubt  that  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  one 
set  of  vessels  into  the  other  would  be  admitted  by  his  contem- 
poraries, this  fragment  of  his  theory  having  been  maintdined  by 
Oalen  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  and  by  Rueldo  Colombo 
in  the  sixteenth.  The  part  of  his  dix^trine  that  he  fears  will 
^bring  on  him  the  enmity  of  mankind  is  that  which  maintains  the 
rhole  mass  of  the  blood  to  be  in  perpetual  circular  motion.  If, 
however,  Harvey  shared  the  common  lot  of  dit^turbers  of  estab- 
lished opinions,  he  is  also  to  be  regnrded  as  singularly  fortunate 
in  having  lived  to  see  his  doctrine  triumphant  over  opposition 
and  accepted  by  almost  all  competent  judges  of  its  truth.  Not 
ten  years  after  the  publication  of  hi-?  views,  Descartes  gave  in  his 
adherence  to  them ;  and  anatomists  throughout  Europe  began  to 
swear  by  Harvey  instead  of  Oalon.  Vosling  of  Padua  expnseU 
the  fallacy  of  the  attacks  made  by  Primernsc  of  Paris;  River' 
taught  and  defended  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  cl 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  ^fontpellier;  and  as  Kiolan.  the 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  continued  to 
teach  the  older  views  of  function,  a  second  chair  of  anatomy 
was  instituted  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  from  which  Pierre  Dionis 
i>istructed  admiring  crowds  of  students  in  accordance  with  the 
Ifarvoian  doctrine. 

Cities  in  the  World,  Oldest,  The  honor  of  being  the  oldest 
of  all  extant  cities  must  be  given  to  Damascus  in  Syria.  Other 
cities  were  built  before  it,  but  they  have  perished  or  be 
destroyed.  Tjtc  and  Sidon  have  crumbled  away  on  the  ct^asta 
Phoenicia;  Baalbcc  is  a  ruin;  Palmyra  is  buried  in  the  Gi 
Syriim  desert ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  disappeared  from 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.     Damascus,  which  is  mentioned 

(Jcnesis  xiv,  15,  remains  what  it  was  before  the  days  of  Abrahj 

a  centre  of  trade  and  travel,  the  "Eye  of  the  East"  as  Julian 
the  Apostate  called  it.     Its  fruits  and  llnwcrs  are  as  celebrated 
now  as  they  were  in  ancient  times.     From  Danuiscus  comes 
dp.mson,  or  blue  plum ;  the  damasco  or  apricot  of  Portugal ; 
damask  rose,  introduced  into  England  by  Henry  YIII;  domi 
our  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk ;  and  damaskeening,  the  beautiful 
of  inlaying  wood  and  steel  with  gold  and  silver.     Here  Dir 
(ian  established  a  great  factorv  for  arms  especially  famous 
iUkeeu  und  elastic  Daiaascua  bladfti.  the  gecret 
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facture  -was  lost  when  Tamerlane  carried  the  artificer  into  Persia. 
It  was  near  Damascus  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  saw  the  light  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  "  The  street  which  is  called  straight " 
wherein  he  prayed  (Acts  ix.  11)  still  runs  through  the  city. 
Mohammed,  surveying  Damascus  from  a  neighboring  height, 
was  afraid  to  enter,  "  because  it  was  given  to  man  to  have  but 
one  Paradise,  and  for  his  part  he  was  resolved  not  to  have  it  in 
this  world." 

Among  ruined  cities  probably  the  oldest  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  is  Nineveh,  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria.  As  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Khammurabi  code,  it  must  have  been  known  as 
a  place  of  importance  at  least  as  early  as  b.c.  2500.  It  was  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  in  b.c.  606  and  the  consequent  distribution  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  that  left  Babylon,  its  old  time  rival,  the 
leading  power  in  the  East. 

Whether  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  and  Southern  America 
can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  Babylon  or  Nineveh  is 
uncertain. 

Recently  a  claim  has  been  put  in  for  a  former  city  in  an 
Arizona  table-land  near  Phoenix,  whose  ruins  lying  under  ten 
feet  of  prairie  dust  were  uncovered  in  the  year  1909  by  A.  Lafave, 
a  mining  engineer.  He  claimed  that  they  were  10,000  years  old. 
The  buildings  of  sandstone  show  great  architectural  skill,  and  in 
the  walls  were  found  a  box  of  cotton  bolls  and  a  sealed  jar  of 
com,  both  well  preserved.  The  Arizona  climate  does  not  permit 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  present  age,  so  Mr.  Lafave  assumes 
that  sufficient  time  must  have  elapsed  since  the  cotton  which  he 
found  was  grown  to  have  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  This  period  he  also  gauges  as  something 
like  10,000  years.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  ruins  are  older  than 
those  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon.  He  believes  that  the  race  which 
built  this  town  was  possessed  of  a  high  civilization,  from  the 
abundance  of  artistically  wrought  pottery,  and  that  it  subse- 
quently was  broken  up  by  internal  dissension  and  possibly  degen- 
erated into  the  cliff-dwelling  tribes. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  is  the 
oldest  white  settlement  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded 
by  Pedro  Menendez  in  1565 ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  town  of  Tucson,  in  Arizona,  antedates  St.  Augustine  by  at 
least  thirteen  years.  In  the  year  1552  their  Catholic  Majesties 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  issued  a  charter  to  and  for  the 
pueblo  of  Tucson.  This  charter,  after  being  mislaid  for  a  matter 
of  three  hundred  years  or  more,  was  recently  discovered  among 
the  archives  of  the  Church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  vj\\'\c\\  \a 
litaated  about  ten  miles  hehw  the  prciicni  town  of  Twcaon. 
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Accompanying  the  charter  of  the  pueblo  of  Tucson  is 
account,  in  the  handwriting  of  Padre  Mart-o  Niza,  of  the  four 
ing  of  the  pueblo.  Padre  Xiza  was  a  Jesuit  who  accompani 
tlie  expedition  organized  in  the  City  of  ilexico  for  the  exploit 
tion  of  Arizona  and  New  >[exico,  under  the  charge  of  Coronal 
the  function  of  the  worthy  padre  having  Un-n  the  Christianizi^ 
of  the  natives  and  the  recording  of  the  progress  and  exploits  i 
the  exf)edition.     If  his  account  is  to  be  reeeived  as  historical 

and  every  presumption  is  in  its  favor — a  church  was  founded  

San  Xuvier  del  Bac  and  a  small  town  Ix^gun  to  supjvirt  and  pro- 
tect the  cluirch  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Tucson,  the 
name  having  been  preserve*!  until  the  present  day. 

Acoma  (7.  v.)  is  the  oldest  extant  of  all  aboriginal  cities  in 
the  United  States. 

The  most  ancient  city  in  New  England  is  Agamentirus,  or, 
as  it  was  afterward  called.  Old  York.  It  was  founded  or  built 
in  or  alwut  1040,  under  patent  from  King  Charles  II  to 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  was  named  after  Mount  Aganienticus, 

According  to  Indian  legmd  the  Viasjs  of  this  mmmt  wa* 
formed  by  a  hecatomb  of  wild-beast  skins,  weajions,  an^l  imple- 
ments raised  over  the  remains  of  a  goo<l  Indian  called  Saint 
Aspenquid,  who  taught  his  fellow-men  how  to  make  basket"  and 
pottery,  breiid  and  cluthing,  and  how  to  cultivate  corn.  Another 
legend  handed  down  from  the  red  men  asserts  that  the  Isles^ 
.Shoals  were  connected  with  the  mainland  at  Boar's  Head, 
day  long  ago  there  was  a  greet  noise  and  the  bottom  of  the  h 
fell  out,  the  sea  came  in  and  r^vcusl  the  earth  bt-lween  the  island- 
and  the  Head.  It  may  be  that  at  this  time  Mt.  Agomeuticns 
was  formed. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  saint  •whom  the  natives  honore<l 
might  have  been  Bjorn  Asbrandson,  of  Icelandic  fame,  who  is 
reported  to  have  left  Iceland  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  about  Si's, 
and  was  seen  in  Vinlunil  about  lfi'2S,  by  (Judleif,  who  was  driven 
on  these  shorei^  by  an  east  wind,  and  retiinied  to  Iceland  the  same 
year.  lie  was  not  niuuh  of  a  saint  in  his  native  land,  but  may 
have  repented,  as  Gudlejf  represi-nts  hitu  in  10'28  to  lie  "old  and 
gray  heailed,"  adding  "  that  the  nntivi>s  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  deference  and  honor,"  (Anduew  K.  Obeb,  in  Portia 
Transcript.) 

City  made  to  Order.     It  is  projosed  that  the  prrmani 
capital  of  tlie  Australian  Confederation  shall  lie  a  city  built  u{ 
an  entirely  unoccupied  site  and   pinnncd   in  advance  in  ev^ 
di'tail.     The  site  which  has  been  agroed  upon  is  in  New  Soil 
Wail";,  and  i^  desiTiiieil  as  licint;  an  cleviited  plain  of  about  lOOfl 
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bj  a  rlean  luuuntain  stream  fornie<l  from  melting  snows, 
vUck  luw  •  (hkiU  nu-uii  uvi-rage  lUiw  of  o'i,000,000  gnlluus.  The 
pwniT*""'    ■-•.... ...OS  to  invite  world-wide  competition  in  the 

Tbr  VlJ^Irallilrl  city  has  its  analogue  in  North  America. 
PtSBte  I{ui»«"rt,  iu  Califoriiiu.  the  Pncific  terminus  of  the 
Qtaad  Tzv  ^iy,  was  laid  nut  as  a  modid  city  long  prior 

to  ito  offit:!.^  ~)mirtit.  and  was  surveyed,  rli'ared,  niid  ini- 

froTvd  with  siiitwulk*,  sewers,  paries,  etc.,  iind  macle  entirely 
mP.\  fur  f.-iuiiHii.  I  Ifofore  residence  of  any  kind  was  nllowod  on 
ib  ^  of  water  front  on  Prince  Rufiert  harbor. 

i»i„.iM.  i  .  i, .  ,,..tA,-  to  order  is  the  Indiana  ?teel  town  of  Garj'. 

Qty.  Most  Dangerous.  Americans  fro<iuently  complain 
Ifait  tbeir  gxral  cilnv  iire  too  negligent  of  the  safety  of  their 
iabolMtanta.  New  York  and  (^hicago  especially  are  cited  as  places 
•hitrp  I  'itnh  are  continually  imperilled.     English  ])eoplG 

as*  for.  3ttng  the  charge.     Yet,  if  we  are  to  trust  the 

itMiitj  l'«  capital  as  compiled  hy  its  metropolitan 

paOcc  i.  ; -  the  reeord  as  the  mo?t  dangerous  city  iu  the 

v*rld.  In  1891  the  numlK-r  of  people  killed  hy  vehicles  in  the 
ova  contruDcn]  by  the  (<oinmis8ioni'rs  of  the  metropolitan  police 
■■§  147.  By  IlMIl  thi^  nundirr  had  increased  to  1H(!,  and  in 
1909  it  ara«  luu; 
■Hhclr.  S<»rt. 


VI 


as  large  as  the  nund)er  for  1!>01 — 

<  s  of  the  total  number  of  people  in- 

.  faiaUv,  are  correspondingly  serious.   They 

"•1.  91  nr:  i;n)o,  10,530. 

re  the  details  of  the  fntalities  in  1909:  17  hy 
r  ....;.  .iiij  rabs,  3  fonr-whwd  cabs,  2(5  hy  motor  tram- 
bone  tramway  cars;  62  by  motor  omnibuses.  9  horse 
;  4C  br  motor  car«  (uncovered).  IC  carts.  50  vans; 
St  W  motor  c«r»(roTcrod),  2  covered  carls,  31  vans,  5  broughams 
ad  pr<  rxHgv*;  1  by  motor  cycle,  12  cycles,  2  fire-engines; 

Ihy  tr-  ijfim*,  3  hddeti  horws. 

^  TWabane  that  mechanirallv  driven  vehicles  had  in  that  year's! 
munltcr  of  aceidmla  may  Ix-  fvt  down  thus :  1238  motor  cabs, 
fl?7  wioUn  tmmirny  cars,  lOST  motor  omnibuses,  llGfi  motor 
•-•■I  I    •!35  motor  cars  (covered),  276  motor  cycles, 

t-ity.    »V«.»i.<j»  Wickedest.     One  of  the  worst  cities  In  the 
«Mld  »   lrliut*k  in  .SiLfrin      With  a  jxipuhition  of  liOjloO.  as 

ir  a»  mo  inardrrv  nr  mcmI  here  every  year,  ni/iking  the 

—.^ «»era>:r  -i.-ndom.     Arrests  average  onl 

mr  ia  SO  mvuden,  and  onJy  one-half  the  arrests  are  followe<l  by 


IrkatM^   oat»  tlioijgiji  j^  would  linve  a  \igilnnce  committee 
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(n  rill  tho  city  of  it:*  criminal  elenipnt.  It  ^nt  one  with  a  vcii- 
<;f'*iiK-t".  Ex-i'omirts  and  ;ic'tivc  ttiugs  cnrollefl  theiueelves  by  the 
wore,  and  after  forming  a  compact  organization  volunteered 
fcir  service,  Tlie  povernnr  granted  them  exceptional  powers. 
First  of  fil!  tlii'v  "fixefl"  the  police.  Then  began  a  reign  of 
f-riiiic  alniript  iin[iartilIclod.  Rich  merchants  under  pretense  that 
lliey  were  i^iispcrti;  were  shot  in  broad  davlight.  Next,  under 
cover  of  ''house  inj^pection'*  and  "penal  confiscation"  burglary 
blossonu'd  fortli  nn  every  hand.  Soon  no  man's  life  or  propcrh' 
ivjis  Fafe,  und  it  took  all  the  powers  of  the  government  to  rid 
tiiL'  tity  of  its  vifrilHnts, 

Clock.  It  is  snid  that  the  first  clock  was  invented  by  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  in  a.i».  !1[>0.  There  is  no  suJheient  evidence  for  this 
stateiiient.  At  all  events,  no  clock  of  that  date  has  survived  to 
our  ti)iit\  Then'  is  acceptiible  historical  evidence  that  in  the 
Vf'iir  ]'.?8H  a  clock  and  a  chime  of  bells  were  put  up  in  a  former 
cloi'k-tiiwcr  at  Wciitniinster,  that  the  funds  were  supplied  out  of  a 
fine  itiipdsed  upon  a  chief  justice  who  had  offended  the  govern- 
nieiit,  that  the  clrjck  bore  the  inscription  Di<iicile  justitiam,  tnonili, 
and  that  the  \k'\U  were  gambled  away  by  Henry  Till.  Still 
tiinrc  dclinite  and  reliable  is  the  account  of  how  Henry  Tic  or 
de  Wyek,  the  Xiiveiuiirrg  wizard,  set  up  a  clock  in  the  palace  of 
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a  friend  from  Coblentz,  instead  of  saying,  "  How  are  all  the  good 
people  in  Coblentz  ?  "  he  says,  "  How  is  the  man  in  the  Custom 
House?" 

There  was  once  in  the  dome  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Heidelberg 
a  very  famous  clock.  It  was  destroyed  by  French  soldiers  in 
1693.  As  the  hammer  struck  each  hour  the  figure  of  an  old  man, 
almost  life-size,  opened  a  door  and  walked  out  in  full  view  of  the 
streets  below,  removed  his  hat,  bowed  and  returned  to  his  niche. 
As  he  closed  the  door  a  cock  flapped  his  wings  and  crowed ;  Father 
Time  made  some  blind  strokes  with  his  scythe,  while  mimic  sol- 
diers dressed  as  French  and  Germans  fought  on  a  platform  below. 
At  midnight  and  noon  the  chimes  played  national  airs,  and  once 
each  24  hours  the  life  of  man  was  illustrated  with  figures  depict- 
ing the  seven  ages.  The  astronomical  charts  and  diagrams  were 
said  to  have  been  even  more  intricate  and  complicated  than  those 
of  the  Strasburg  clock  {q.v.).  The  French  soldiers  debated  the 
matter  long  and  earnestly  before  destroying  such  a  marvel,  until 
they  saw  the  French  soldiers  in  the  automatical  fight  on  the 
clock's  platform  overcome  by  the  German  troops,  after  which 
they  willingly  ruined  both  clock  and  hall. 

But  it  is  said  that  Droz,  a  mechanic  of  Geneva,  produced  a 
clock  which  excelled  all  others  in  its  marvellous  business.  On  it 
were  seated  a  negro,  a  shepherd,  and  a  dog.  When  the  clock 
struck  the  shepherd  played  six  tunes  on  his  flute,  the  dog 
approached  and  fawned  upon  him.  The  King  of  Spain  came  to 
see  this  wonderful  invention,  and  was  delighted  beyond  measure. 

"  The  gentleness  of  my  dog,"  said  Droz,  "  is  his  least  merit. 
If  your  Majesty  touch  one  of  the  apples  which  you  see  in  the 
shepherd's  basket,  you  will  admire  the  animal's  fidelity." 

The  king  took  an  apple,  upon  which  the  dog  flew  at  his  hand, 
barking  so  loudly  and  so  naturally  that  a  real  dog  which  had 
oome  into  the  room  began  to  bark  also.  The  courtiers  became 
terrified,  thinking  this  must  be  an  affair  of  witchcraft,  and,  cross- 
ing themselves,  hastily  departed.  Only  one  ventured  to  remain, 
and  Droz  requested  him  to  ask  the  negro  what  time  it  was.  He 
did  so  in  Spanish,  but  received  no  reply.  Droz  remarked  that  the 
negro  had  not  learned  Spanish,  and  the  question  was  repeated  in 
French,  when  the  negro  immediately  replied.  This  frightened 
the  questioner  quite  out  of  his  wits,  and  he,  too,  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  sure  that  the  whole  thing  must  be  of  the  devil. 

The  famous  clock  of  Strasburg  is  thrown  completely  into 
the  shade  by  the  great  World  Clock,  or  the  10,000-year  time  indi- 
cator. It  was  constructed  in  Germany,  during  many  years'  labor, 
by  Christian  Martin,  clock-maker.  The  clock  marks  the  \^«x% 
and  leap  years,  and  will  run  tor  a  hundred  centuTiea,  -wYvetv  \\.^ 
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clock      I 


mechanic  works  will  have  to  be  changed.  The  face  of  the 
is  about  ten  feet  square,  and  has  a  large  number  of  dials  and  little 
niches  where  122  little  figures  have  their  abiding  place.  These 
latter  are  to  allegorize  human  life.  Every  minute  a  sorrowful 
looking  angel  hits  a  bell  with  a  sledge  hammer.  When  he  has 
done  this  lifteen  times  another  angel  in  a  red  robe  strikes  the 
first  quarter.  The  Cicnius,  dressed  in  a  Louis  XIV.  costume, 
turns  a  dial  po  that  the  figure  is  shown.  At  the  same  time  the 
figure  of  a  cliild  appears  at  a  lower  door.  At  the  second  quarter 
a  youth  appears,  at  the  third  a  middle-aged  man  with  spectacles 
and  a  high  hat,  and  nt  the  fourth  a  decrepit  old  wreck  with  a 
white  wig.  While  all  this  is  going  on  below.  Death,  in  the  sliafw 
of  a  Comanche  Indian  with  wings,  has  been  vainly  endeavoring 
to  hammer  a  bell  in  an  upper  niche,  but  an  angel  has  headed 
him  oft  in  every  case  and  protected  the  human  family  "  by  raising 
the  right  ha  ml  in  an  allegorical  relation,"  as  per  programme, 
until  tiie  fourth  quarter.  Then  Death  gets  the  better  of  the 
struggle,  strikes  the  hour,  and  bundles  the  old  man  oS  into 
eternity. 

The  twelve  apostles  are  trotted  out  each  hour.  Above  them 
is  a  figure  of  Chri^^t,  who  blesses  with  both  hands  each  apostle 
in  passing  with  matheumtioal  exactness.  .-\t  morning,  noon,  and 
night  a  number  of  bel!  ringers  ring  their  respective  bells  with 
vindictive  energy  and  an  old  man  drops  upon  liis  knees,  as  if  some 
one  had  kicked  his  legs  out  from  under  him.  All  these  and 
many  other  wonders  exposing  the  family  secrets  of  the  Zodiac, 
the  heathen  gods,  the  seasons,  the  moon,  and  the  globe,  all  run 
regularly.  The  whole  structure  is  sunnounted  by  a  cock,  which 
crows  at  6  and  12  o'clock. 

The  clock  at  Beauvais  Cathedral  is  composed  of  92,000  sepa- 
rate pieces,  and  comprises  52  dial-plates,  which  give  the  time  in 
the  principal  capitals  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  local  hour,  the 
day  of  the  week  and  the  month,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
tJie  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  tides,  besides  a  series  of  terres- 
trial and  astronomical  evolutions.  The  framework  is  cf  carved 
oak,  2C  by  IGVi  feet. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  jeweller  named  James  Cox,  of 
Shoe  lane,  London,  constructed  what  he  called  a  perpetual 
clock.  He  sought  to  obtain  perpetuity  by  a  cleverly  coutrivetl 
attachment  which  utilized  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  batomett-r 
to  supjily  the  necessary  energy. 

The  movement  of  the  mercury  actuated  a  cog  wheel  in  such  a 
manner  that  whether  the  mercury  rose  or  fell  the  wheel  alwavs 
revolved  in  the  same  direction  and  kept  the  weights  that  supjilieii 
the  movement  of  the  clock  always  wound  up.     Tlie  barome' 
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bnlb  dipped  into  a  mercury  cistern.  The  cistern  hung  attached 
to  the  extremities  of  two  rocjcers,  to  the  left  end  of  one  and  the 
right  end  of  the  otiier. 

The  bulb  was  similarly  attached  to  the  other  extremities  of 
the  rockers,  which  are  thus  moved  every  time  there  is  a  change 
in  the  amount  of  mercury  in  bulb  and  cistern  respectively.  The 
rockers  actuated  a  vertical  ratchet,  and  the  teeth  were  so  arranged 
that  the  wheel  they  controlled  could  only  move  in  one  direction, 
whether  the  ratchet  ascended  or  descended. 

The  clock  itself  was  of  strong  and  superior  workmanship,  and 
was  jewelled  with  diamonds  at  every  bearing,  the  whole  being 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case  which,  while  it  excluded  dust,  displayed 
the  entire  mechanism.  The  fate  of  Cox's  clock  was  partly  re- 
vealed in  a  work  called  "  Travels  in  China,"  published  in  1804 
and  written  by  John  Barrow. 

In  this  book  it  is  stated  that  in  the  list  of  presents  carried 
by  "the  late  Dutch  Ambassador"  were  "two  grand  pieces  of 
machinery  that  were  part  of  the  curious  museum  of  Cox."  One 
of  these  apparently  was  this  perpetual  clock,  and  it  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch  Embassy  to  China,  where  in  the  journey  from  Canton 
to  Pekin  both  the  instruments  suffered  some  slight  damage. 
Efforts  were  made  to  repair  them  at  Pekin,  but  on  leaving  the 
capital  it  was  discovered  that  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister 
Ho-tchang-tong,  had  substituted  two  other  clocks  of  very  inferior 
workmanship  and  had  reserved  Cox's  mechanism  for  himself. 
So  far  so  good.  But  no  one  knows  whether  this  clock  is  still  in 
existence  or,  if  so,  where  is  its  abiding  place. 

The  most  famous  and,  when  it  was  put  up,  the  largest  and 
most  elaborate  clock  in  the  world  is  the  one  in  the  British  House 
of  Parliament  at  London,  known  ofiicially  as  the  Westminster 
Clock,  but  popularly  sharing  with  its  chief  bell  the  affectionate 
title  of  Big  Ben.  This  stands  practically  on  the  site  where  the 
first  English  clock  was  erected  in  1298.  Here,  also,  Edward  III 
erected  a  tower  containing  a  clock  and  a  great  bell,  upon  which 
the  hours  were  struck. 

The  present  Westminster  clock  was  placed  there  in  1859. 
Its  four  dials  are  made  of  iron  and  glass,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  brilliantly  lighted  at  night.  They  are  180  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  their  diameters  are  22^^  feet — a  size  which  made 
them  larger  than  any  then  extant  dial  (q.v.)  save  one,  at  the 
cathedral  at  Malines,  and  that  one  has  only  an  hour-hand.  The 
minute-hand  of  the  Westminster  clock  jumps  nearly  seven  inches 
every  half-minute — this  kind  of  action  by  a  remontoir-train  being 
considered  better  than  the  old  way  of  having  the  wheels  tcvonc  «}\ 
the  time  as  they  do  in  an  orclwary  clock.    The  tiam  \a  B\iOu\. 
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fifteen  feet  long  and  nearly  five  feet  wide.  The  escapement  is 
known  as  tlie  "  three-legged  double";  and  any  error  is  corrected 
at  the  (iroenwicli  Observatory,  whither  the  great  clock  telegraphs 
its  time  twice  every  day.  The  train  of  wheels  that  carries  the 
hands  is  wound  up  once  a  week;  but  the  train  that  controls  the 
striking  part  is  Mound  up  twice  a  week.  The  great,  or  hour, 
bell  is  nine  feet  in  diameter,  weighs  30,000  pounds,  and  can  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  quarter-hour  bells  can  be 
heard  four  or  live  miles,  and  they  weigh  8000,  3700,  2800,  and 
2350  jjounds  respectively.  The  cost  of  the  movement  of  striking- 
work  was  $-JO,()U();  of  the  hands  and  dials,  $26,500;  of  the  bells, 
$30,(»()().     Among  the  bells  is  Big  Ben  (g.r.). 

Clocks  were  first  illuminated,  so  that  the  hour  could  be  read 
at  night,  in  IS'^MJ,  and  the  first  of  this  kind  was  placed  in  St. 
Bride's,  London,  in  that  year.  Clocks  were  first  synchronized 
by  Messrs.  Jiarraud  &  Lund  so  that  they  could  be  regulated  by 
an  electric  wire  from  a  standard  clock,  and  in  November,  1878. 
the  same  firm  put  into  operation  in  London  an  electric  circuit 
of  108  clocks. 

The  first  clock  regulated  by  a  pendulum  was  made  in  1639 
by  the  son  of  Galileo.  Richard  Harris  placed  a  clock  of  this 
kind  in  St.  Paul's  iti  KUl.  and  Christian  Htivgeng  made  good 
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and  has  frequently  run  for  two.  or  three  months  with  an  average 
daily  deviation  of  only  fifteen  one-thousandths  of  a  second.  Yet 
astronomers  are  not  satisfied  even  with  this  remarkable  accuracy, 
and  their  efforts  are  constantly  directed  toward  securing  ideal 
conditions  for  a  clock,  by  keeping  it  not  only  in  an  air-tight  ca?e 
but  also  in  an  underground  vault,  where  neither  changes  of  tem- 
perature nor  of  barometric  pressure  can  ever  affect  it. 

Another  very  modern  wonder  in  the  way  of  a  clock  is  the 
radium  timepiece  invented  by  the  Englishman  Harrison 
Martingale.  It  is  claimed  that,  if  not  touched,  this  ingenious 
clock  could  run  for  thirty  thousand  years.  On  a  quartz  rod  in 
an  exhausted  glass  vessel  is  supported  a  tube  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  radium.  An  electroscope  is  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  this  tube.  It  consists  of  two  long  strips  of  silver.  The 
natural  action  of  the  radium  sends  an  electric  charge  into  the 
strips  and  causes  them  to  separate  until  they  touch  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  where  they  are  instantly  discharged  and  fall  together 
again.  Every  two  minutes  this  operation  is  repeated  auto- 
matically, BO  that  each  beat  of  this  wonderful  timekeeper  is  in 
reality  two  minutes  long. 

A  Frenchman  named  Alphonse  Duhamel  constructed  a  time- 
piece twelve  feet  high  composed  entirely  of  bicycles  or  their 
component  parts. 

The  framework  is  a  huge  bicycle  wheel,  round  which  arc 
arranged  twelve  ordinary-sized  wheels,  all  fitted  with  pneumatic 
tires.  A  rim  within  the  large  wheel  bears  the  figures  for  the 
hours,  the  figures  themselves  being  constructed  of  crank  rods. 
The  hands  are  made  of  steel  tubing,  which  is  used  for  the  frame- 
work of  bicycles.  The  minute  strokes  on  the  dial  are  small  nickel- 
plated  pieces.  The  top  of  the  clock  is  an  arrangement  of  twelve 
handle-bars. 

The  clock  strikes  the  hours  and  the  quarters,  bicycle  bells, 
of  course,  making  the  chimes.  The  pendulum  is  made  of  various 
parts  of  a  bicycle  frame.  It  is  said  that  the  clock,  besides  being 
a  curiosity,  is  an  excellent  timepiece. 

An  oddity  in  clocks  is  the  invention  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Paul 
Comu.  It  consists  of  a  dial  mounted  above  a  reservoir  and 
having  a  sort  of  a  seesaw  mounted  upon  its  support.  The  reser- 
voir holds  sufficient  alcohol  to  last  for  a  month,  and  this  serves 
as  fuel  for  a  small  flame  that  burns  at  one  end.  The  heat  from 
the  flame  causes  the  air  to  expand  in  the  bulb  of  the  seesaw 
directly  above  it.  As  a  result  the  seesaw  moves  every  five  seconds. 
This  movement  is  the  sole  motive  power  that  actuates  the  hand?. 

A  Bohemian,  Joseph  Bayer,  a  glass-cutter  by  trade,  Tesvi^ewX. 
in  the  country  of  bis  birth,  has  employed  glass  as  a  iued\>xvu  V)x 
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building  a  clock.  Witli  the  (.'xi-eiitiou  of  the  spring  every  portion 
ig  of  crystal  glass.  Tlie  liirw  liuml^,  hour,  minute,  and  second, 
as  well  as  the  apparatus  for  striking,  are  all  of  glass.  The  clock 
is  sixteen  inches  high. 

An  Italian,  8iri(j  Tihurzi,  of  Fabriano.  Italy,  lias  tried  his 
hand  at  a  clock  made  solely  of  wicker  work  and  poplar  twigs. 
The  dial,  cord,  and  weights  are  of  wicker  work,  tlie  remaining 
parts  are  of  both  wicker  work  and  poplar  twigs.  The  mechanism 
is  Fimilar  to  tiiat  of  a  tower  clock  with  the  exception  of  the  strik- 
ing parts,  with  which  it  is  not  e<{«ippod.  It  stands  eight  f( 
high  and  will  run  twenty-seven  hours  with  one  winding. 

A  (ierman  shoemaker  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  leisure  nij 
ments  in  constructing  a  clock  of  the  grandfather  sha]>e  nearij 
Bi.\  feet  high,  made  entirely  of  straw.    The  wheels,  pointers,  case, 
and  every  detail  are  exclusively  of  straw.    Tlie  most  remarkal 
fact  is  that  it  is  reported  to  keep  perfect  time. 

The  Tsar  of  Russia  is  the  possessor  of  a  unique  clock  thi 
records  not  merely  the  passing  seconds,  minutes,  anil  hours,  but 
the  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years.  The  clock  was  invented  and 
manufafture<l  by  two  jteasunts,  who  presented  it  to  the  emperor 
as  a  token  of  their  lovalty. 

Clover.  'I'he  trefoil  leaves  of  the  clover  plant,  and  hence 
association  with  the  mystic  number  throe,  have  jnade  it  sacred 
even  from  Pre-Christian  times.  Thus,  in  Druidic  M'orship  it  wa* 
a  symbol  of  religion,  setting  forth  the  three  grades  of  Druiils, 
Bards,  and  Xeophytes.  In  Christian  mythology  its  leaf  is  fre- 
quently held  to  symbolize  the  Trinity,  anil  some  Irish  authorities 
hold  that  it  is  the  true  and  original  "shamrock"  which  St. 
Patrick  used  to  illustrate  Imw  tliroe  separate  objects  such  as 
leaves  could  yet  he  one.  Xcvertheless  it  is  not  in  its  trefoil  form 
that  it  has  Itei-n  the  most  fruitful  source  of  superstition.  Every- 
wlif-re  the  four-leaved  clover  is  held  to  l>e  a  harbinger  of  good  luck 
to  tlie  finder,  partly  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  partly  perhaj 
of  its  cross-like  form.    An  Knglish  rhyme  says: 

Wlipn  sittitiK  in  tlw  grHHS  we  see 

A  little  foiir-leavcd  clover. 
'Tis  liK-k  for  th(>t»  nnil  lurk   for  me, 

Or  luck  for  nny  lovt-r. 

A  German  proverb  says  of  a  lucky  man :  "  Er  hat  ein  \t\ 
hlflttriges  Kleeblatt  gefunden  " — ''He  has  found  a  four-leai 
clover.'"  In  (Jerman-sfieaking  countries,  indeed,  the  supcrstitij 
is  most  firmly  rooted,  and  takes  on  the  most  varied  forms.  If  ( 
bearer  or  wearer  of  a  four-lenved  clover  shoidd  com<'  acrnstj  wH 
work  or  anv  iiniaiiiiy  iiprformancc,  be  can  ileterl  and  t-poil  it  al 
imharuifed.    IX  a  man  loves  a  wumou  (uc  vim  i/ernfl),  and 
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lovers  and  induce  tier  to  oat  one,  while 


ilu-r,  mutual  love  is  sure  to  result.  Nay, 
to  •  fcr»  ginwl  gypi^v  authority,  even  a  trin-patrini  kas, 
•If  tkit»-fc«ved  clover,  will  have  this  effect.  A  maiden  who,  unbe- 
kaovB  to  hfT  Invor,  slij»s  a  pieie  of  clover  into  his  shoe  as  he 
itots  oo  a  joomer,  will  6c>cure  his  sure  and  safe  return  to  her 
fBtewv.  MurtHistT,  it  a  advisable  on  all  occasions  when  you 
make  «  gift  to  anybody,  no  matter  what  it  is,  to  conceal  it  in 
dotrr  l««Tes,  since  this  will  reiuler  the  gift  doubly  acceptable. 
Ahn,  take  a  four-  or  thrce-Ieaved  clover,  and,  making  a  hollow 
i&tike  eflii  or  top  of  yiiur  iilj>en<l<H^'k  or  cane,  put  the  leaf  therein, 
ukiwy  care  not  to  injure  it.  and  close  the  opening  carefully. 
ThKn.  *o  lonp  as  you  walk  with  it,  vou  will  be  lesa  weary  than 
Hit  w«r  wacting,  and  will  enjoy  luck  in  many  ways. 

It  ia  bei^rved  in  the  Tyrol  that  any  one  can  acquire  the  art 
*twatidnf[  wonders  in  magic  if  he  only  searches  for  and  finds  the 
fao^lea ,     "     '  ,,n   St.  John's  eve.     In   the   Passiertlial   the 

It  r  if  n  trnvi'ller  should  on  that  day  fall  a.«lecp 

f,]  '  lin  brook,  there  will  conic  tlying  a 

,3.  ived  clover,  which  it  will  lot  fall  on 

•Icrprr*  br«i»t.     Should  he  awake  bffme  the  clover  fades 
at  t.iu^  nut  it  into  liifi  mouth,  he  will  acquire  the  power  of 
terontT  ble  at  will.     A  stranger  uuperstition,  related  in 

Voir*  /;.-..'.  ..n/l  fiir  Druische  Mylliolo</ie,  is  to  the  elfect  that 
iL  vbtlr  a  priert  is  reading  the  service,  any  one  can,  unknown 
U  '  '  '        ■    I  'd  <'lovcr  fin  his  mass  book,  the  unfor- 

tk  't  Iw  able  to  uttff  a  wnrd :  he  will  stand 

<taek  4lil\    '  d  until  the  |x'rs<>n  wIki  has  played  the 

ttmk  poIU  '  i-n  he  can  [inx-tHtl.    When  all  i.s  over  the 

four  leaf  clover  will  always  have  luck  at  all 


i  four-leaved  clover  lucky,  but  a  "clover  of  two," 
— 'r  two  |«>anet8  on  one  ^tem.  may  be  used  afl  a 
\onr  future  lover.     The  following  rhyme  is 
ux  m^ic  i-.ngland : 

Ibim,  m  elorcr  of  two, 
PM  H  «■  jrour  ri>.''>t  *ho«; 

TW  Cra>  ftmtm  man  ( womui)  yoo  raert.  in  field,  street  or  Une, 
Y«a*n  harr  htia  (hrr)  or  one  of  hitt   (lirr)   name. 

Cockdnfer.     In   France  the  oockchnfor  is  treated  in  the 

MB*  ««r  a*  ill  th«  ladybini  (q.v.)  by  the  children  of  Hast  York- 

ilojc.     Before  taking  flight  the  cwkchafer  moves  it.s  wing.i  up 

nkl  Jtmn    fnr   ti   f»"w  i^'ondu   and    iuilidc!*   its   bodv   with   air 

Fi«Brf,  if  it  i«  counting  its  money,  and  they 
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Hanniiton,  vole,  vole, 
Va-t'en  It  I'&tile, 

In  Western  France  a  different  rhyme  is  m  use: 

Hnrliot,  vole,  vole,  vole. 

Ton  pAre  eat  A  I'teole, 

Qui  m'n  flit,  iii  tu  ne  vole, 

II   ti?  eaupera  la  gorge, 

Avct:  uii  gTund  cout«au  de  Saint  Georges. 

In  tlip  noighborhoofl  of  Berlin  rockchafers  are  exchanged  by  the 
bnVF  fnr  [tins.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  are  expensive, 
bnt  when  tliev  rire  cheii pest— that  is  in  May — they  can  be  bought 
at  tlii^  ratt'  of  three  for  one  piii.  The  children  then  sing  the 
following  foujilet: 

KilfcT  mni,  kilfer  mai, 
Fiir  pini>  Nadc'l  pteht  PR  flrpi. 
("  CoekflirtftTs,    cockchafers,    tlirce    far    a    pin."! 

The  follfiwing  folk-song  is  in  use  also  in  the  same  district  con- 
cerning the  fockthnfer : 

Ataiktifcr  fliegc, 

Ufiir   ViUer   ist  Kriege, 

llfinr    Miilter    iat    in    Pommerland, 
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■rriM'tly  clf-nr  oonwienoo  liy  the  first  gentlemen 

ii|K>rtaiit  a  pliicc  «li(l  cock-ligliting  take  among 

:■«  of  that  li^c,  that  certain  birds  were  as  famous 

'V  rai-o-horse  is  to-dny,  and  tlio  last  winner  of  the 

Mtui  twi  u  pn-iUcT  <Tl«-l»rity  tlmn  were,  about  1610,  the  two 

!rd  cocki*.  Noble  and  Oriswold,  whose  names  are  handed 

to   u*  a*   tho^  of  ■*  the  two    famousest  cocks  that  ever 

I'U^nt."     But  ()erhap«  a  still  wider  reputation  was  enjoyed  by 

•  rrrfatn  Iti'n  wlii>«-  njime  was  .links,  (he  mother  of  so  many 

•  n*  tliat  she  was  regarded  at  last  with  a  sort  of 

.ar.     Fxtreme  care  was  taken  from  tl>e  moment 

■far  taid  ati  rfO!  '<>  io^un?  the  health  of  what  mi;;ht  turn  out  to  be 

i  raluablr  fi^lil<T.     At  a  month  nM  the  young  birds  were  censed 

tHty  morDin;.'  with  burning  rosemary  or  pennyroyal,  and  then 

tikis  fnr  a  c<>iu>titMtiunal  on  a  grass  plot.     Dirertly  the  comb 

■pfHarrd  it  vtu  cut  away  and  the  scar  rul>tx'<l  with  butter.     If 

ike  trbickpri  '  f""  «orin  he  was  cast  out;  for  a  gowl  fighter 

■nrr  r»i»i  e  until  late  in  life.     When  n  promising  bird 

bad  htm   Bi:li.\:ti-<J,   nn  pain»  were  spared  with   him.      He  was 

CJ**"n  ♦ttane*'  an*'  elaborate  f(iod, — ehwsi'-jin rings,  choppe<l  leeks, 

tout  «opp*  In  Khort  no  racer  of  our  day  is  more  deli- 

eaiclj  mm:  !  i-'n.inleil  by  his  fortunate  owner. 

The   JT  r'lastrr*   presened    a   great   mystery 

•kotft  the  111- 1  nip  iiii-i  i"ii;ing  of  a  cock  during  the  days  which 
fnvnird  o  Uitlli*.  GrrTnw;  Murkham  calls  this  "a  secret  never 
yr*   "  '    '     :  •  'in  the  breasts  of  .sotne  few."    p]very- 

li  'I  <m  these  precautions.     The  tricks 

«l  tit*  U«'  'led,  each  dilTerent  cock-master, 

••Ambt,  i'  r,i».    The  training  exercise,  how- 

t99T.  •■»  item  •errrt.  The  turd  was  taken  out  of  liis  pen  after 
ki*  tnonin'T  »"••■'  mid  a  pair  of  "  hots  "  (soft  padded  rolls  of 
iMtiii  r|   ••  fastened  over  the  spurs.     Another  cook 

riBiilarty  i  «.i-  brought  out,  and  th»?  two  birds,  being  set 

«■  «  l««Tj  riirf,  were  r-ncouraged  to  tight  and  buffet  one 

nil  <uek  sIioh'imI  signs  of  weariness.     He  was 

'  of  his  '*  Iml^."  and  buried  in  a  ba»ket 
^•WMt  *t  n<]  hitn  in  c<uch  a  way  that  he  could 

mmif^j  tt'-  I  li"  stew  and  sweat  until  evening." 

Hi*  baaJtrt  wai  called  t  .<■,"  nnd  before  the  cock  was  put 

it  he  wm»  mad*  to  >... a  lump  of  chop[>ud  roseniary  and 

"  barley  nijcar  mixed  in  butter. 

ft       •  likr<l  to  put  their  cock  into  a  cock-bag,  but 

thtf  «■■  »i  ■'»  lir-  *o  etlieaeiou*;  as  a  "  stove,"  l»ocause  the 

reaaldn-  •      All  the  next  day  the  nx^k 

:    i;,'  the  cock-master  took  him 
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into  a  greon  futlosiirt-.  TIk'Ii,  jiutting  liiin  down  i.>ii  thi.-  Li 
and  holding  some  onlinary  "  ilungliin  "  rootter  in  his  arms,  tl 
master  shotted  it  to  liini,  ran  from  him,  enticed  liim  to  fnlhiw, 
and  occasionally  allowed  him  to  get  a  stroke  at  the  •"  dungiiill.'" 
When  thoroughly  lieatcd  with  this  pastime,  the  lighter  was  once 
more  stuffed  with  butter  of  rosemary  and  then  "stoved"  in  the 
basket  of  straw  until  the  evening.  This  kind  of  training  went 
on  for  six  weeks,  the  last  three  days  being  sfH'nt  in  absolute  rest 
and  fasting,  so  that  it  was  a  fr».'sh  and  hungry  bird  that  was 
at  length  brought  out  and  juit  into  the  pit. 

None  of  the  incidental  refinemonts  which  made  eighteenth 
century  cock-fighting  so  cruel  had  occurred  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  seventeenth.  No  additions  were  made  to  the  armor  of  the 
birds:  no  metal  spurs  or  needles  were  fixed  to  their  vigorous  legs. 
All  that  was  done  was  to  dear  decks  for  fighting,  to  cut  off  tliL' 
long  feathers  of  the  neck  and  tails,  to  clip  the  wings,  to  smooth 
and  sharpen  the  beak  and  heels  with  a  knife.  It  was  important 
to  leave  no  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  for  the  foe  to  take 
hohl  of.  Then,  after  a  final  ceremony,  when  the  cock-master 
had  licked  the  head  and  eyes  of  the  champion  all  over  with  his 
tongue,  the  bird  was  turned  into  the  pit  to  try  his  fortune.  After 
the  battle  was  over,  each  combatant  was  tenderly  taken  up  and 
his  wounds  were  cleansed.  He  was  then  wrapped  in  flannel  and 
put  into  his  basket  to  recover,  so  wrajtped  in  flannel  and  presse<l 
down  with  straw  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  thus  left 
motionless  for  the  night. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Bourne  attacked 
cock-fighting  as  "  a  heathenish  diversion,  which  ought  certainly 
to  be  confined  to  barbarous  nations."  By  that  tuue  it  had 
grown  to  be  a  hideous  performance,  such  as  we  still  sec  it  in 
practice  in  the  "sporting  pictures"  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
where  the  birds,  provided  with  long  steel  spurs,  stab  one  anotlier 
to  death  in  a  pit,  8urrounde<I  by  a  ring  of  leering  old  geQtlctn| 
in  boots  and  breeches. 

A  famous  cotkpit  that  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  nil 
teenth  century  was  the  Hoyal  Cockpit  situated  in  Tuftou  Sii 
London.     It  was  approached  through  one  of  the  vilest  neighU 
hoods  of  Westminster.    About  the  doors  loafed  groups  of  ruHid 
frouL  morning  until  night.    Within  all  was  gloom  and  dirt. 
two  sides  were  galleries,  iu  which  were  the  respective  coops  of 
feathered  gladiators.    In  the  centre  was  a  niised  stage,  covcj 
with  nuitting;  this,  by  n  curious  perversion  of  language,  Im'iJ 
called  the  "  pit."     Here  the  battk's  of  the  birds  took  place.        _ 
atmosphere  was  pestiferous  with  dam]!  straw  and  .sawdust  uiin* 
ivia  of  thebii 
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hither  came  the  cream  of  the  heau  monde,  including  royalty 
iUelf.  Here  might  be  seen  the  unwieldly  bulk  of  the  bon  vivant 
Duke  of  Xorfolk,  roaring  out  bets  upon  "  the  red "  or  "  the 
yellow/'  while  some  costermonger,  slapping  him  upon  the  back, 
would  yell,  "  I'll  take  it."  Beau  Brummel  and  the  prince  regent 
were  frequent  visitors,  the  future  sovereign  entering  into  the  row 
«nd  excitement  with  an  eagerness  second  to  none.  Until  put  down 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  1834,  cock-fighting  was  a  thoroughly 
aristocratic  sport  which  few  thought  of  decrying. 

Cocoa-nut.  A  familiar  proverb  of  uiu-ertain  origin  and 
varied  application  runs  thus:  "That  (or  this)  accounts  for  the 
milk  in  the  cocoa-nut."  Now,  there  is  no  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut, 
though  lexicographers,  all  agree  that  there  is.  Even  the  eleventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says,  s.r.,  "  The  fruit 
consists  of  a  thick  external  husk  or  rind  of  a  fibrous  structure 
within  which  is  the  ordinary  cocoa-nut  {sic)  of  commerce.  The 
nut  has  a  very  hard  wooden  shell  enclosing  the  nucleus  or  kernel, 
the  true  seed,  within  which  again  is  a  milky  liquid  called  cocoa- 
nut  milk."  In  actual  fact  the  liquid  is  not  milky.  It  consists 
of  about  a  pint  of  clear  limpid  juice,  slightly  acidulous,  cool  and 
refreshing — the  water  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Nor  is  it  called  milk 
in  the  habitat  of  the  parent  palm.  Wherever  English  is  spoken 
in  the  torrid  zone  it  is  invariably  known  as  the  water  of  the  co- 
coa-nut, "  The  real  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  a  white  fluid  which 
warrants  the  designation,  is  an  artificial  product.  The  half- 
ripe  meat  of  the  nut  is  grated  and  Icaclicd  with  fresh  water; 
the  percolated  fluid  is  heavy  and  wliite,  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  the  vegetable  fat  cells,  is  very  nutritious  and  is  fra- 
grant with  the  characteristic  savor  of  tlie  nut.  It  is  used  as  a 
Ijeverage  or  as  a  diluent  of  coflfee  and  chocolate  infusions ;  it  is 
a  valuable  component  in  cookery,  since  under  the  influence  of 
heat  it  takes  on  a  custardy  consistency.  This  is  the  real  milk 
of  the  cocoanut ;  the  proverb  accounts  for  this  milk  not  at  all." — 
X.  Y.  Sun,  May  26,  1912. 

Cocos-Keeling  Islands.  A  group  of  some  twenty  small 
inlands  lying  about  750  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cocos  or  Keeling 
Islands,  but  more  usually  by  the  hyphenated  compound  Cocos- 
Keeling.  They  were  first  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  William  Keeling,  "general  for  the  East 
India  adventurers."  Their  next  visitor,  six  years  later,  was  John 
Clunies  Ross  (1786-1854),  a  native  of  Wiesdale  in  the  Shctlands, 
who  had  got  into  some  scrape  while  serving  before  the  mast  on  a 
Britixh  man-of-war,  had  been  marooned  or  had  deserted,  aiul 
for  ten  years  previous  had  been  cruising  around  strange  ■wa\feT% 
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as  a  pirate  or  ti  privateer  (accounts  differ),  and  now  with  liis 
crow  dctcrmiLieil  to  settle  down  to  a  quiet  life  in  the  Cocos  archi- 
pelago. Their  plans  were  disturbed  b_v  the  arrival  of  another 
renegade  eailor,  Alexander  Hare,  with  a  force  of  Malay  slaves 
and  a  harem  of  dubky  IreautioB.  A  bitter  struggle  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  ejectment  of  Hare.  Ross  had  another 
fight  with  one  of  his  own  lieutenants,  a  sailor  named  Davis,  who 
raided  a  revolt  that  was  specdilj'  quelled,  and  from  that  time  on 
he  enjoyed  iindisjiiited  sway  as  king  of  the  Cocos  Islands.  He 
proved  to  !*e  u  Ijeiievoleiit  autocrat,  ruling  justly  and  well,  and 
estiiblij^liinp:  a  prosperous  trade  with  the  neighboring  ports  in 
Java  and  ytinuilra.  In  ISST  Charles  Darwin  visited  the  island 
on  which  King  itoss  I  had  huijt  Iur  royal  palace,  studied  the 
formation  of  tiie  coral  reefs  there,  and  has  given  the  result  of  his 
retsearrht'S  in  his  "Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  the  evolutionist's  first 
puhlifhetl  work.  Incidentally  he  speaks  highly  of  the  king  and 
of  Ijiii  little  kingdom.  His  son,  be-aring  the  same  name,  pncceeded 
him  a.s  Hoiis  11,  on  the  pioneer's  death  in  1854,  and  the  dynastj' 
has  pinfc  been  continued  liy  a  grandson,  George,  who  mounted 
thp  thrnue  in  IHtij  and  a  great-grandson,  Sydney,  who  followed 
in  lino.  Father,  son,  grandson,  and  greatgrandson  all  married 
Malav  women.     Hence  Ro-ss  IT  is  only  one-quarter  white. 
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subjects,  representing  almost  every  race  in  the  East, — Malays, 
Lliinese,  Negroes,  Hindoos,  East  Indians,  and  Papauns.  They 
live  in  an  enchanted  region,  where  the  rats  climb  trees  and  nibble 
the  cocoanuts,  where  the  giant  land-crab  scuttles  to  and  fro, 
brandishing  claws  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  it  can  nip 
through  wire  netting  as  easily  as  can  a  man  with  cutting  pliers, 
can  tear  up  tin  with  ease,  and  break  with  its  great  pincers  the 
wooden  bars  of  a  cage  that  would  serve  to  imprison  a  large  wild 
animal. 

As  to  the  rats — thereby  hangs  a  story.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
not  a  rat  was  seen  in  Cocos.  But  a  ship  was  wrecked  off  the 
islands  and  the  rats  swam  ashore.  They  increased  at  such  a  rate 
that  they  became  a  nuisance  and  caused  a  tremendous  loss  by 
spoiling  the  buds  of  the  cocoanut,  which  are  extremely  tender. 

The  King  of  the  Cocos  Islands  endeavored  to  exterminate 
the  rodents  and  imported  cats  for  that  purpose.  The  trouble  of 
catching  the  rats  was  apparently  too  much  for  the  cats,  who 
found  a  delicious  shell  fish  on  the  shore  which  they  liked  much 
better.  Feasting  on  these  they  grew  fierce  and  wild.  They  are 
now  a  greater  nuisance  than  the  rats. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  about  Cocos  Islands  is  that  they 
are  only  eight  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  waters  around  them 
are  infested  with  sharks. 

Cold  Storage.  Macaulay  has  familiarized  us  with  the  fact 
that  Francis  Bacon  died  a  victim  to  science  in  what  may  have 
been  the  first  experiment  in  cold  storage.  At  the  end  of  March, 
1626,  being  near  Highgate  on  a  snowy  day,  he  left  his  coach  to 
collect  snow,  with  which  he  meant  to  stuff  a  fowl  in  order  to 
observe  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  preservation  of  its  flesh.  In  so 
doing  he  caught  a  chill,  and  took  refuge  in  T^ord  Arundel's  house, 
where,  on  April  9,  he  died  of  the  disease  now  known  as  bronchitis. 
Macaulay  adds,  "  In  the  last  letter  that  he  ever  wrote,  with 
fingers  which,  as  he  said,  could  not  steadily  hold  a  pen,  he  did 
not  omit  to  mention  that  the  experiment  of  the  snow  had  suc- 
ceeded excellently  well." 

On  December  11,  1663,  Samuel  Pepys  made  this  entry  in 
his  diar)' :  "  Fowl  killed  in  December,  Alderman  Barker  said,  he 
did  buy,  and,  putting  into  the  box  under  his  sledge,  did  forget  to 
take  them  out  to  eat  till  April  next,  and  they  then  were  found 
there,  and  were,  through  the  frost,  as  sweet  and  fresh  and  eat 
as  well  as  at  first  killed." 

If  we  turn  to  nature,  there  are  instances  in  Siberia  of  mam- 
moths preserved  in  ice,  so  that  their  flesh  is  still  eatable,  from  h 
period  probably  coeval  with  the  first  appearance  of  man  on  thi* 
globe. 

As  the  Bomans  hroughi  to  their  banquets  the  daintiea  ol  %X^ 
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the  known  worlJ,  it  seems  rcjisonal)k'  tn  supp<jse  that  they 
soint-  knowlt'dgi'  nf  limv  to  |irt.'M'rvt'  them  in  ice.  We  kuuw  that 
they  iced  their  drinks,  a  custom  wlucii  was  introduced  into  Fratict' 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  passage  in  Boileau's  Third  Satire, 
"  IjC  Kcpas  Kidiculcv"  16G4,  alludes  to  this  use  of  ice: 

J'approuvais  tout  pourtant  d<>  la  mine  et  du  ^este 
Peruiiuit  iju'nu  nioiiia  If  vin  ilut  reparor  le  reste; 
Pour  ni't'n  cclairi'ir  duiic  j'uii  deniandv.     .     . 
Mais   iiui    riiurai    pens**'!      (wiir   i-onitile   de    disj^race. 
Par  le  I'linml  <|iril  fai»ait  nouti  n'avionH  point  dv  glace 
Point  (|p  jr'ot'"'  'x'"   l*i<'"'   dnns  le  fort  de  I'f'te 
Au  mois  de  Juin! 

In  October,  WU'-i.  tlio  International  Cold  Storage  Assooiation 
opened  a  public  subscription  lor  t'hurlos  Tellier,  of  l'arij>,  K> 
whom  they  credited  the  origin  of  the  luodern  science  of  cold 
storage.  At  tiiat  time  Tellier  was  S4  years  old.  lie  had  spent 
his  entire  fortune  in  the  development  of  his  uumerou* 
discoveries. 

In  1875,  he  had  a  steamer,  the  Friyorfiqiie,  specially  fittwl 
up  for  cold  storage,  whi<h  wns  to  have  a  tenii)erftture  below  th« 
freezing  point  even  under  the  equator.  The  steamer  sailed  from 
Rouen  in  1870  on  her  first  trip  to  the  Ifio  de  la  Plata  with  some 
fresh  meat  that  was  perfectly  preserved  for  three  months,  ami 
she  returned  with  a  cargo  of  frozen  meat  from  the  IJio  de  la 
Plata. 

Tellier's  proc>ess  was  immediately  applied  to  fishing  b(i 

off  Morocco  and  along  the  French  coast.  Eventually  an  cnor^ 
mous  trade  based  entirely  on  cold  storage  had  grown  up  all  over 
the  world.  But  the  man  who  invente<l  the  scheme  had  been 
almost  forgotten  until  the  Cold  Storage  Association  int<-r.--!-T 
itself  in  his  behalf. 

Communion.  Some  curious  particulars  of  the  colcitniiH'ii 
of  the  communion  in  eighteenth  century  Scotland  are  pix-en  in 
Henry  Grey  Graham's  "Social  Life  in  Scotland,"  vol.  ii.  He 
stales  that  the  element^  varied  in  different  places,  sack,  claret^ 
port,  and  even  ale  beiiig  used.  .Short  bread  was  <K:cai!iion« 
substituted  for  bread.  He  nuotes  a  still  more  startling  assert! 
from  the  "Journals  of  Bishop  Robert  Forbes/*  edited  bv  J. 
Craven,  D.D.  (London.  18R6,  p.  182). 

Mr.  John  Maitland  was  attached  to  Lord  Ogilvie's  regir 
in  the  service  of  Prince  Charles,  171.">.     He  ailniini.«tered 
Holy  Eucharist  to  Lord  Strathalhin  on  C'ulloden  Field   (wh 
that  nobleman  received  his  death  wnuinl),  it  is  said,  with 
cake  and  whiskey,  the  requisite  dements  not  being  ohlninoblcJ 

The  same  story  without  the  whiskey  adjunct  is  found 
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Bobert   Chambers's  "  History  of  the  Bebellion   in    Scotland," 
to],  ii,  p.  319  (Edinburgh,  1827). 

"  It  appears  that  his  Lordship  did  not  die  immediately  after 
his  wound.  He  lived  to  receive  the  Viaticum  from  a  Catholic 
priest  who  happened  to  be  upon  the  field.  The  sacred  morsel  was 
hastily  composed  of  oatmeal  and  water  which  the  clergyman  pro- 
cured at  a  neighboring  cottage.  This  clergyman  went  to  France, 
became  an  abb^,  but,  revisiting  his  native  country,  gave  this  in- 
formation to  one  of  our  informants — the  Scottish  bishop  so 
often  quoted." 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  11,  ii,  453,  protests 
against  this  story  as  impossible  in  either  version.  "  No  Catholic 
priest  would  dream  of  using  such  matter  for  consecration."  He 
suggests,  however,  "  it  is  not  impossible  to  believe  that  the  oils 
for  extreme  unction  and  consecrated  species  for  the  Viaticum 
irere  brought  to  the  field  and  kept  ready  to  hand  in  a  neighboring 
^ttage,  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  many  of  the  Scottish  Catholics 
rould  receive  the  last  sacraments,  but  we  may  be  sure  no  whiskey 
jr  oatcake  would  be  used  for  them." 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  the  "  Faith  of  Our  Forefathers,"  men- 
tions a  few  Protestant  devices.  "  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
in  a  certain  Episcopal  church  in  Virginia,  communicants  partake 
of  the  juice  of  the  blackberry  instead  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
And  the  New  York  Independent  of  September  21,  1876,  relates 
:he  following  incident:  *  A  late  English  traveller  found  a  Baptist 
nission  church  in  far-off  Burmah  using  for  the  communion  ser- 
iice  Bass's  pale  ale  instead  of  wine.'  " — 31st  edition,  1887,  p.  348. 

Congreve  Rocket.  Sir  William  Congreve  (1772-1828)  is 
?hiefly  remembered  to-day  by  his  invention  of  the  war  rocket 
irhich  still  retains  his  name.  His  father,  Lieutenant-General 
5ir  William  Congreve,  was  comptroller  of  the  Royal  Laboratory 
it  Woolwich ;  hence  the  son  had  ample  opportunities  for  e.vperi- 
nenting  with  military  material.  It  was  in  the  year  1805  that  ho 
irst  demonstrated,  before  the  prince  regent  and  Pitt,  the  uses  of 
lis  rocket,  a  cylindrical  tube  of  metal  containing  a  mixture  of 
litre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  which,  being  ignited  at  the  base,  pro- 
)elled  the  tube  forward.  Not  until  1809  was  he  able  to  make  a 
rial  of  its  efficacy  in  actual  warfare  at  sea,  Lord  Cochrane  using 
t  in  his  attempt  to  bum  the  French  fleet  in  the  Basque  Roads, 
rhough  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  the  value  of  the  rocket  was 
onceded,  and  its  inventor  was  allowed  to  raise  and  organize 
wo  rocket  companies,  one  of  which  served  imder  him  at  the  battle 
>f  Leipzig  in  1813.  The  Congreve  rockets  did  not  do  much 
ictual  damage  to  the  enemy,  but  their  noise  and  glare  \Ae\\>e»\  \.cv 
hrow  the  French  into  contusion.     The  Czar  of  Russia  s\\ON\e<\ 
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})is  Mpprwijilicdi  of  C'ongreve's  services  to  the  allietl  army  hj 
fiiakitig  liijii  a  kriiglit  o£  tlie  orti<?r  of  St.  Anne.  At  the  passage 
i.r  I  In-  ]l!(i.i.-»)U  ii'^nin,  tlie  rockets  caused  terror  by  their  novelty, 
l!niiii;li  ilifv  dill  littiu  real  damage. 

Corinthian  Capital.  Vitruvius  tells  of  itis  origin  in  this 
ivifM':  ■'  A  ("iiriiilljian  virffln  of  rnarrtagealjle  age  fell  a  victim  to 
A  violent  di^iitriliT.  After  her  interment,  her  nurse,  collecting  in 
ji  basket  tlmH'  arliules  to  which  she  had  shown  a  partiality  when 
niive,  carried  Ihein  to  her  tomb,  and  placed  a  tile  on  the  basket 
fur  the  ImifiiT  jireservation  of  its  coutcntin.  The  basket  was  acci- 
ilciitally  pliict'd  iiii  (lie  root  of  an  acanthus  plant,  which,  pressed 
l)v  llie  wi'i.i;lil,  irlidt  forth  toward*  spring  its  stems  and  large 
ffiliii^'e,  ami  in  the  course  of  its  growth  reached  tlie  angles  ot 
llu-  tile  and  liu'ii  finned  volutes  at  the  extremities.  Callimachn??. 
Ii;i(t|iuiiiii;,'  sit  tin'  limc  to  pass  by  the  tomb,  observed  the  ba^aket 
riid  the  dt'licnt y  of  the  fuliage  which  surrounded  it.  Pleased  with 
the  fiinii  iiml  imvi-lly  nf  the  eondiination,  ho  constructed  from  the 
liitU  ttnis  nffnnh'd  columns  of  this  species  in  the  country  aljout 
Curinlh,  am!  arranj,fud  its  proportions,  determining  their  proper 
iiicHfiiirc's  liy  [iLTfcft  rnlcs.'"  VitruviuSj  it  must  be  owned,  is  an 
inilliiirity  not  ipiili-  ini]K'ccable,  hut  in  this  instance  there  swrns 
n<i   parliinliir  riaf^mi   whv   his  ^tory  shoiild  be  doubted.     And, 
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Coronation  Mantle.  There  are  three  mantles  used  at  the 
coronation  of  a  British  king, — the  lower  one  of  crimson  velvet, 
the  middle  one  of  purple  velvet,  and  the  topmost  and  smallest 
one  of  pure  cloth  of  gold.  The  latter  is  officially  known  as  "  the 
pall."  After  the  coronation  it  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the 
lord  great  chamberlain  of  England.  Hence  the  sovereign  gener- 
ally has  a  new  one  made  for  him.  The  other  robes  may  descend 
from  father  to  son.  George  V  made  an  innovation  by  donning 
the  pall  which  George  IV  had  worn  at  his  coronation.  It  is 
described  as  a  magnificent  example  of  the  handloom  industry  of 
the  Spitalfields  weaver,  the  badges  being  woven  into  the  surface 
of  the  fabric  instead  of  being  applied  by  embroidery.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  fourth  George's  coronation,  the  lord  chamberlain 
was  Peter  Robert  Burrell,  who  then  bore  the  title  of  Lord 
Gwydyr  and  later  succeeded  to  that  of  Baron  Willoughby 
d'Eresby.  At  the  time  of  the  fifth  George's  coronation  the 
mantle  had  passed  into  the  keeping  of  one  of  his  descendants,  the 
twenty-fifth  Baron  d'Eresby.  Instigated  by  his  American  wife, 
nee  Breese,  the  baron  placed  this  mantle  at  the  royal  disposal.  A 
persistent  rumor,  which  brought  some  dismay  to  respectable 
British  bosoms,  represented  that  the  pall  had  been  taken  for 
the  occasion  from  the  waxwork  effigy  of  King  George  IV  in  his 
coronation  robes  which  had  long  been  one  of  the  glories  of 
Madame  Tussaud's  waxwork  show.  The  mistake  was  not  an 
unnatural  one.  That  King's  uniforms  and  official  costumes, 
and  all  the  coronation  robes  save  the  pall,  together  with  other 
personal  effects,  had  been  sold  at  auction  by  order  of  his  executors, 
at  Phillips's  auction  rooms  in  Bond  Street,  on  June  9,  1831, 
or  just  a  year  after  his  death.  The  coronation  robes  were  bought 
in  by  Madame  Tussaud  for  her  famous  museum  of  waxworks. 

Counterfeit.  The  first  counterfeit  "greenback"  in  the 
United  States  was  one  imitating  the  $10  issue  of  1862,  and  was 
circulated  in  the  same  year.  The  forgers  were  members  of  the 
notorious  Johnson  family  whose  headquarters  were  at  Lawrence, 
Indiana.  Nobody  dreamed  of  forgery  at  that  early  period ; 
greenbacks  themselves  were  unfamiliar;  and  the  stirring  events 
of  the  war  largely  diverted  people's  minds  from  business  matters. 
So  the  forgery  escaped  immediate  detection. 

Pete  McCartney  was  the  financial  backer  of  the  Johnsons,  and 
after  the  plate  had  been  worked  the  Johnsons  attempted  to  unload 
McCartney.  His  suspicions  being  aroused,  he  stole  the  plate 
and  caused  it  to  be  electrotyped.  Then  he  returned  it  to  its  old 
hiding  place.  The  electrotype  was  an  improvement  on  the  orig- 
inal, and  McCartney  worked  off  his  series  in  IndianapoWs.  O^et 
$100,000  of  the  spurious  etvff  was  readily  placed  in  dtc\x\aWo\i. 
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iloiinwhilo  the  Socret  Service  olliccrs,  led  l;y  Major  Wtxxl*, 
had  U'ou  ajipri^ed  of  the  counterfeit,  and  were  laving  for  thf 
LJoliiiiiOD^  and  McCartney,  Tliey  failed  to  track  the  latter  to  his 
'Tooins,  where  the  printing  was  goinj;  on,  hnt  arrested  him  at  the 
]to?t  tiflko.  In  company  with  the  Johnsone,  wjio  had  l)een  found 
at  Lawrence,  he  was  forwarded  under  strong  escort  to  the  mili- 
tary prison  at  Wasliington. 

While  the  train  was  crossing  the  mountains,  McCartney, 
although  handcuffed  and  shackled  at  the  time,  managed  to  make 
his  escape,  and  in  two  weeks  he  had  returned  t<i  Indianapoiit, 
pecured  possession  of  his  electrotype,  an<l  disappeared,  ft  rn't 
the  government  many  thousands  of  dollars  before  the  > 
again  laid  hands  on  him.  Meanwliile  the  Johnsons  sui  > 
in  making  terms.  They  escaped  prosecution  by  turning  up  the 
original  plate  and  giving  the  otiicers  certain  pointers  with  refer- 
ence to  other  ofTcnders.  Neither  the  .Tohneons  nor  the  govern- 
ment knew  until  long  afterward  that  ^^cCartney  had  an  electro- 
type and  had  stolen  a  march  on  his  former  associates. 

The  day  on  which  a  forged  note  was  first  presented  at  the 
Bank  of  England  forms  a  memorable  era  in  its  history.  For 
sixty-four  years  tlie  estahiishnicnt  had  circulated  its  paper  witli 
freedom;  and  daring  thiv^  jieriod  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
imitate  it.  To  IJichard  William  Vaughnn,  a  Staffonl  linen- 
draper,  belongs  tlie  melancholy  celebrity  of  having  led  the  van 
in  this  new  phase  of  crime,  in  the  j'ear  1758.  The  records  of  his 
life  do  not  show  want,  beggary,  or  .starvation  urging  him.  but  n 
simple  desire  to  seem  greater  than  he  was.  By  one  of  the  artist* 
employed,  and  there  were  several  engaged  on  ditfiTcnt  parts  of 
the  notes,  the  discovery  was  made.  The  cruninal  had  l\\\M  up  Ut 
tlie  numlier  of  twenty  ;  and  deposited  tliem  in  the  bauds  uf  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  as  a  proof  of  his  wealth. 
Tliere  is  no  calculating  how  much  longer  bank-notcii  might  have 
been  free  from  imitation,  had  tin's  man  not  shown  with  what 
they  might  be  connterfeited.  From  this  period  forged  n< 
became  common. 

Cow  Tree  or  Milk  Tree,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  whose  stem 
contains  a  milky  latex.  This  (lows  out  in  considerable  quantities 
wiieu  a  notch  is  cut  in  the  tree. 

"  Among  the  many  curious  phenomena  which  presenta]  tli 
selves  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  travels,"  Bays  Humboldt, 
confess  there  were  few  by  which  my  imagination  was  so  po 
fully  affected  as  by  the  cow  tree.    Ou  the  parcheil  side  of  a 
on  the  mountain  of  Venezuela,  grows  a  tree  with  dry  and  ]fn*}v 
foliage,  its  large  woody  roots  scarcely  penetrating  into  i 
Jftf  tfgyefaJ  iuoatlui  ia  the  year  ita  li8av<3a  are  pot  n>' 
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8  shower ;  its  branches  look  as  if  they  were  dead  and  withered ; 
but  when  the  trunk  is  bored,  a  bland  and  nourishing  milk  flows 
from  it.    It  is  at  sunrise  that  the  vegetable  fountain  flows  most 
free!)'.     At  that  time  the  blacks  and  natives  are  seen  coming 
from  all  parts,  provided  with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk, 
which  grows  j'ellow  and  thickens  at  its  surface.     Some  empty 
their  vessels  on  the  spot,  while  others  carry  them  to  their  chil- 
dren.   One  imagines  he  sees  the  family  of  a  shepherd  who  is  dis- 
tributing the  milk  of  his  flock." 

Crater  Lake  Park,  in  the  Cascade  Jlountaius,  in  that  part 
of  Oregon  known  locally  as  the  Land  of  Burnt~()ut  Fires.  It 
was  created  a  national  park  in  the  year  1902.  It  has  an  area 
of  249  miles,  and  its  eponymic  feature.  Crater  Lake  (the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano),  is  20  miles  in  circumference  and  2000 
feet  in  depth.  The  lake  and  the  huge  cliffs  that  surround  it 
present  the  appearance  of  a  great  ragged-rimmed  basin,  with  an 
almost  .sheer  descent  of  2000  feet  to  the  silent  waters. 

One  of  the  weird  features  of  Crater  Lake  is  that,  while  it  has 
an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  its  waters  are  paid  never  to  freeze, 
althougli  ice  forms  on  the  adjacent  Klamath  lakes,  which  are  at 
a  considerably  lower  altitude.  Again,  while  Crater  Lake  is 
always  open  water,  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  are  never  seen 
upon  its  bosom  during  the  winter.  Gamy  trout,  however,  are 
plentiful. 

Cremation.  Probably  the  first  person  in  modern  England 
who  publicly  commended  the  practice  of  burning  the  body  after 
death  and  who  set  the  example  by  condemning  her  own  body  to 
tbe  flames  was  Honoretta  Pratt  The  daughter  and  eventual 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Brookes,  of  York,  this  lady  married  John 
Pratt,  treasurer  of  Ireland. 

Robert  Pierpont,  Notes  and' Queries  (7th  series,  xii.  385), 
calls  attention  to  a  monument  in  St.  George's  burial  ground, 
Hanover  Square,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Pratt.  From 
the  reverse  side  he  copied  this  inscription  : 

"  This  worthy  woman  believing  that  the  Vapours  arising 
from  graves  in  the  church  yards  of  populous  cities  must  prove 
hurtful  to  the  inhabitants  and  resolving  to  extend  to  future 
times  as  far  as  she  was  able  that  charity  and  benevolence  which 
distingtjished  her  through  life  ordered  that  her  body  should  be 
burnt  in  hope  that  others  would  follow  the  example,  a  thing  too 
hastily  censured  by  those  who  did  not  inquire  the  motive." 

On  the  obverse  side  a  semi-obliterated  inscription  yielded 
the  date,  "20  September  1769."     This  was  doubtless  the  date 
of  the  lady's  death,  for  the  Annual  Register  for  176^,  "oxv^ct 
dat^  26  September,  p.  133,  says:  "Last  night  the  -wVW  ol  "^tft. 
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I'rnit,  a  widovv  la<ly,  who  died  at  her  house  in  George  Street, 
HiinuvtT  Square,  w.i,s  punctually  fulfilled  by  the  burning  of  her 
body  to  atshps  in  her  grave  in  the  new  buryiag  ground  adjoining 
to  Tyliurn  turnpike." 

The  cemetery  h&<^  now  been  secularized.  Writing  in  Notes 
<ind  Qncriix  fnr  .January  *35,  li)08,  Mr.  Arthur  Leveson-Gower 
says:  **The  slabs  of  the  above-mentioned  monument  will  prob- 
altlv  be  fitill  found  lying  on  the  ground  under  t!iG  wall  furthest 
from  Iho  ehapol  attached  to  the  burial  ground;  but  the  inecrip- 
tinii  i^  by  now,  in  all  probability,  completely  obliterated/' 

Cricket.  The  national  game  of  England  was  in  niedia'va! 
times  unik'r  the  tiiin  of  the  law.  In  1477  Edward  IV  forbade  the 
])hiyiiig  of  "  cloisli,  rngle,  half-bowle,  onekeboard  and  handyn  and 
Iianilniit."  Tiie  hitter  i^  hebl  to  be  the  primitive  form  of  cricket, 
"Whoever,'"  ^u  the  statute  continues,  "shall  permit  these  games 
tu  1)1'  pluyeil  in  tlnir  hrmse  or  vard  is  punishable  with  tliree  years' 
im]iri>(inrnent.  Tho>;e  who  play  at  any  of  the  games  are  to  be 
fim'd  ten  jHJiinda  or  lie  in  jail  two  years."  The  main  reason  for 
this  intrnlirt  was  that  the  new  recreations  were  interfering  with 
tliL'  enltiviition  of  nrehery  {q.v.}. 

The  early  history  of  cricket  is  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
but  it  iseertiiin  tli;it  some  country  elubs  had  been  formed  before 
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Bays  the  Morning  Post  of  January  22,  1878,  in  an  announcement 
of  the  duke's  engagement  to  Miss  Burrell. 

The  Public  Advertiser  of  July  29,  l'/68,  describes  a  cricket 
match  which  took  place  at  Upham,  in  Wiltshire  on  Satur- 
day, July  23,  between  eleven  married  and  eleven  single  women, 
for  a  plum-cake  and  a  barrel  of  ale,  "  which  was  won  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  latter." 

A  still  earlier  game  between  female  teams  was  thus  announced 
in  the  Oeneral  Advertiser  of  Saturday,  July  11,  1747: 

"  On  Monday  next  will  certainly  be  played  in  the  Artillery 
Ground,  London,  the.  Match  at  Cricket  so  long  expected  between 
the  Women  of  Charlton  and  Singleton,  in  Sussex,  against  the 
Women  of  Westdean  and  Chilgrove  in  the  same  County." 

This  game,  it  would  seem,  was  a  very  rough  one,  for  the 
same  paper,  in  its  issue  for  the  succeeding  Wednesday,  states 
that,  "on  Monday  last  in  playing  the  Women's  Cricket  Match 
the  Company  broke  in,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  game  to 
be  played  out ;  and  some  of  them  being  very  much  frightened  and 
others  hurt,  it  could  not  be  finished  until  this  morning,  when 
at  nine  o'clock  they  will  finish  the  same,  hoping  the  company 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  indulge  them  in  not  walking  within  the 
Ring,  which  will  not  only  be  a  great  Pleasure  to  them,  but  a 
^neral  Satisfaction  to  the  Whole."  The  result  of  this  appeal, 
however,  was  never  reported. 

Cricket  in  the  United  States.  Before  1747  cricket  had  been 
exported  to  America  from  its  British  home.  The  earliest  recorded 
j^mes  took  place  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City  near  wliat 
was  afterward  Fulton  Market.  The  Oazctie  and  Weekly  Post 
Boy  gave  an  account  of  a  game  played  there  on  May  1,  1751. 
The  contestants  were  eleven  London  men  and  eleven  New 
Yorkers.  The  latter  won,  making  80  and  86  to  their  opponents' 
43  and  37.  Boston  was  early  in  the  field  as  a  cricketing  centre. 
A  copy  of  the  by-laws  and  playing  rules  of  its  first  club,  dated 
May  1,  1809,  are  yet  in  existence.  The  Young  America  Club,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  a  copy  of  "  The  Laws  of  Cricket,"  taken  over 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  first  club 
which  gained  any  permanent  foothold  was  the  Union  Club,  of 
Philadelphia,  organized  by  a  few  Englishmen  about  1831  or 
1832.  The  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Young  America, 
three  of  the  leading  clubs  of  the  present  day,  were  the  first  native 
organizations.  They  date  their  existence  from  1854.  New  York 
had  an  organization  some  years  before  that,  but  it  was,  and 
(till  is,  largely  composed  of  Englishmen.  On  October  22  and  ^3, 
.  VSS&f  there  was  a  match  between  New  York  and  Long  Islaud. 
'  "flw  New  York  men  won^  and  subsequeatly  organized  themselvea 
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into  the  St.  George  Crickot  Club.  Tlieir  grounds^  wore  at  Bro 
way  uikI  Tliinielli  Sstivet,  until  tlie  opening  of  Fifth  Avei 
out  their  fiehl.  Tliey  tlicu  removed  to  the  Red  House  at  On~ 
Hundred-aiid-Fifth  Street  near  Second  Avenue.  The  growth 
of  the  city  subsequently  tunipelled  them  to  move  again.  Their 
grounds  are  now  at  St.  George's,  on  Staten  Island.  They  have 
there  an  excellent  field,  which  affords  a  very  pretty  wicket,  and  is 
also  used  for  lawn-tennis  totimeys. 

Outside  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  cricketl 
played  but  little  in  the  United  States,  save  along  the  CanaJia 
border,  where  base-ball  it;  unknown.     In  Canada,  of  course,  the 
game  is  played  a  great  deal. 

The  (irst  iiilernatioual  contest  between  the  United  States 
Canada  took  place  in  New  York  in  1853.  The  series  continued 
until  18(;o,  and  after  that  the  Civil  War  prevented  any  further 
contests  for  several  years.  The  United  States  won  five  and  lost 
two  games  of  the  series. 

Interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  cricket  in  America 
the  years  1S59,  18G8,  1872,  187D,  18S1,  and  1882.  when  int~ 
national  matches  were  played  between  England  and  the  I'nitcd 
States.     The  first  Kngiii^h  eleven  which  visited  us  (1850) 
composed  of  professionals,  under  the  leadership  of  Genrge  Pai 
They  won  with  ease  five  games  played  in  ^^ont^eal  and  Hamilton, 
Canada,  Hoboken,  Philadelphia,  and  Kochester. 

The  season  of  1879  was  made  notable  by  visits  of  teams  of 
the  most  prominent  professionals  and  amateurs  in  England  and 
Ireland.  On  May  7  and  8  Lord  Harris's  amateur  eleven,  while 
on  their  way  home  frrn  Austrnlin.  easily  defeated  an  elen 
chosen  from  the  clubs  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  Si 
tember  and  October  an  eleven  of  Eiiglit^h  professionals,  led 
Daft,  and  another  of  Irish  amateurs,  yilaycd  in  the  United  Sta| 
and  Canada.  The  Iri.shmen  were  soundly  beaten  by  an  Anieric 
eleven  in  Philadelphia.  Of  the  other  games,  each  of  the  visitlj 
elevens  won  nine,  while  three  were  drawn.  Alfred  Shaw  tooi 
team  of  English  professionals  through  the  United  States 
October  1881,  on  their  way  to  Australia.  Three  of  the  five  gai 
were  declared  drawn  on  account  of  the  weather.  In  the  ga 
played  on  October  7,  8,  and  10,  at  Philadelphia,  the  stroij 
est  eighteen  that  ever  took  tlie  field  in  America,  consisting' 
seven  professionals  and  eleven  amateurs,  were  defeated  by 
runs.  A  second  .'\nstralian  team  returning  home  from  Engla 
played  against  eighteens  of  the  leading  New  York  and  Philar 
nhia  club!*  in  October  1885,  and  won  easy  victories.  A  |»eoul 
fpisode  in  cricketinir  annal-  was  the  visit  of  pightoen  Amerio 
hase-ball  players  to  England  in  1874.    They  played  seven  cri 
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gunes,  and  won  six,  the  other  being  drawn  on  account  of  raiil. 

Their  excellent  fielding  and  straight  bowling  astonished  English 

cricketers,    while    their    heavy    hitting    was    almost    equally 

surprising. 

The  records  of  individual  players  in  America  do  not  show 
'    nearly  so  many  remarkable  feats  as  those  of  English  players. 

Centuries,  or  individual  innings  of  one  hundred  runs  or  more, 
have  been  seldom  scored.  The  first  on  record,  and  for  many 
years  the  greatest,  was  made  on  October  3  and  4,  1844,  in  a 
match  between  the  Union  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  St. 
George,  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  who  electrified  America 
by  achieving  this  then  astonishing  feat  was  James  Turner,  of  the 
Union  Club.  He  succeeded  in  scoring  120  runs  against  excellent 
bowling.  One  of  the  bowlers  whom  he  faced  was  Samuel  Wright, 
the  father  of  Harry  and  George  Wright,  of  base-ball  fame. 
Turner's  score  stood  first  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
was,  however,  subsequently  surpassed.  The  largest  individual 
score  ever  made  in  America  (204  runs)  was  that  of  A.  Browning, 
of  the  Montreal  Club,  in  a  match  with  Ottawa,  on  July  1,  1880. 
George  M.  Newhall,  one  of  a  family  famous  in  American  cricket- 
ing annals,  made  the  record  individual  score  in  the  United  States, 
on  July  1,  1880, — 180  runs,  not  out.  On  the  same  day  the 
Montreal  Club  scored  402  for  the  loss  of  nine  wickets,  the  largest 
total  ever  made  in  America.  In  a  game  between  the  Young 
America  and  Baltimore  Clubs,  the  former  made  357  runs  for  five 
Miekets,-  George  M.  and  D.  S.  Newhall  carrying  out  their  bats 
after  scoring  159  runs  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  last  wicket. 
Croatan.  ITie  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  now  extinct,  once 
resident  in  Virginia.  The  word  acquired  a  strange  interest  in 
c-olonial  history.  The  first  English  colony,  sent  to  America  by 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 
fettled  on  Boanoke  Island  near  Albemarle  Sound  in  1587.  When 
provisions  grew  low,  Grenville  and  Governor  Whyte  returned  to 
England  for  supplies,  the  latter  leaving  behind  as  a  pledge  of  his 
return  his  little  granddaughter,  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English 
child  born  in  America.  It  was  agreed,  that,  if  the  colonists 
abandoned  the  island  for  the  mainland,  they  should  cut  on  a  cer 
tain  pine  tree  the  Indian  name  of  the  place  to  which  they  hart 
pone,  if  they  left  in  distress,  a  cross  was  to  be  cut  above  the 
name.  Next  spring  the  governor  returned,  to  find  the  island 
deserted,  and  the  word  "  Croatan  "  carved  on  the  pine  tree,  but 
without  the  cross.  The  mainland  was  searched  far  and  near,  and 
at  last  they  found  a  tribe  who  bore  the  strange  name,  but  who 
were  peaoable  and  friendly  and  knew  nothing  of  the  lost  colon- 
ists.    No  trace  of  the  latter  was  ever  discovered.    Mrs.  "M.aTg,aTe\. 
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J.  Preston  has  made  this  stor}-  the  siibJL-rl  of  a  ballad,  " 
Mystery  of  C'roataii." 

Crocodile.     Tliis?  rtptile  lias  always  exercised  a  weird 
cination  over  men,  with  the  result  that  the  ancient  Elgyptians 
worshipped  it  while  livin;^  and  mummified  it  when  dead, 
naturalisjts  and  travellers  have  told  and  repeated  all  manneri 
aneedotes  and  fahles  eoncerning  it. 

It  is  probably  the  crocodile,  and  not.  the  whale,  which  is 
ferred  to  under  the  name  of  "  leviathan  "  in  Job,  and  under  thU? 
of  "  Than  "  (translated  "  dragon  "')  in  Ezekiel  xxix,  3,  4  :— 

"  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt, — the 
great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst,  of  his  rivers,  which  iiath  said, 
My  river  is  mine  own,  and  1  have  made  it  for  myself;  but  1  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fisli  of  thy  riversj 
stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring  tbce  up  out  of  the  midst 
thy  rivers,  and  all  tlie  fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  il 
scales." 

Here  we  have  a  clear  allusion  to  the  mode  of  taking 
crocodile  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  practised  by 
early  Egyptians:  ''  When  the  tlshernian  has  baited  the  hook 
the  cfiine  of  a  pig,  he  lets  it  down  into  the  middle  of  the  ri^ 
and,  holding  a  young  live  pig  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  beat3.J 
The  crocodile,  hearing  the  noise,  goes  in  its  direction,  and,  m« 
ing  with  the  chine,  swallows  it,  but  the  men  draw  it  to  If 
When  it  is  drawn  out  on  shore,  the  sportsman  first  of  all  plaste^ 
its  eyes  with  mud,  and,  liaving  done  this,  afterwards  manages 
very  easily." 

Pliny  tells  us  that  in  the  land  of  the  Tentyria  it  was  the  habit 
of  the  natives  to  spring  on  the  backs  of  crocodiles  and  in  that 
position  to  subdue  them.  Yet  Charles  Waterton,  the  eccentric 
P^nglish  naturalist,  met  with  a  storm  of  ridicule  when,  in  his 
"Wanderings,''  he  claimed  to  have  subdued  a  crocodile  in  exactly 
this  fashion.  The  Indians  had  caught  him  by  means  of  a  hook 
in  the  river  Esset|uibo  and  pulled  him  within  two  yards  of 
Englishman. 

"  I  saw  he  was  in  a  state  of  fear  and  perturbation.     1 
stantly  dropped  the  mast,  sprang  up  and  junjped  on  his  ha 
turning  half  round  as  I  vaulteil,  so  that  I  gained  my  seat 
niy  face  iu  a  right  position.    I  immediately  seized  his  foreU 
and  by  main  force  twisted  thetn  on  his  back,  thus  they  served  i 
for  a  bridle." 

T.  P.  O'Connor,  moreover,  assures  ua  that  Sir  Richard  Bui 
once  managed  to  muzzle  a  crocodile  with  a  lasso,  to  jump  ni 
bis  back,  and  sualch  the  fearful  joy  of  an  erratic  ride  upon 
On  another  occasion.  Sir  Richard  and  a  friend  of  his,  Lieuteni 
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Beresford,  visiting  the  once  sacred  Crocodile  Preserve  near 
Karachi,  noticed  that  these  reptiles  and  certain  islets  of  reeds 
happened  to  make  an  almost  continuous  bridge  across  the  tank. 
"  By  George ! "  cried  Beresford ;  "  I  believe  I  could  cross  on  their 
backs ! "  and  before  a  word  could  be  said  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  mad  attempt  he  had  started.  He  succeeded  in  hopping  from 
one  crocodile  to  another,  before  it  had  time  to  move  or  dive,  and 
arrived  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  tank,.to  the  stupefaction  of  the 
spectators, 

A  story  that  was  universally  accepted  in  the  middle  ages 
gave  rise  to  the  expression  crocodile's  tears. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  says,  "  In  many  places  of  Inde  are  many 
crocodiles — that  is  a  manner  of  a  long  serpent.  These  serpents 
slay  men  and  eat  them  weeping."  Topsell  also  writes,  "  There 
are  not  many  brute  beasts  that  can  weep,  but  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  crocodile  that,  to  get  a  man  within  his  danger,  he  will  sob, 
sigh,  and  weep  as  though  he  were  in  extremity,  but  suddenly  he 
destroyeth  him.  Others  say  that  the  crocodile  weepeth  after  he 
hath  devoured  a  man." 

Both  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  notice  this  fable;  the  former 

says 

The  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares   relenting  passengers; 

WTiile  the  latter,  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  has  a  passage  too  long 
to  quote.   (See  Walsh,  TIandy-booJc  of  Literary  Curiosities,  s.v.). 

And  yet  this  myth  is  not  all  a  myth.  According  to  Lindsay 
Johnson,  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  of  London,  crocodiles  do  cry. 
They  shed  copious  tears,  but  not  outwardly  from  the  eyes.  The 
tears  run  down  into  the  throat  and  mouth;  so,  after  all,  the 
gtory  about  crocodile's  tears  is  not  without  foundation,  for  the 
animal  cries,  not  from  emotion,  but  to  lubricate  its  food. 

Still  another  myth  is  noted  and  delightfully  commented  upon 
by  Edward  Topsell :  "  Some  have  written  that  the  crocodile  run- 
neth away  from  a  man  if  he  wink  with  his  left  eye,  and  look 
steadfastly  upon  him  with  his  right  eye;  but  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  virtue  of  the  right  eye,  but  only  to 
the  rareness  of  sight  which  is  conspicuous  to  the  serpent  from 
one  eye." 

Crocodile  Bird.  There  is  a  curious  story  about  a  bird  which 
tends  upon  the  crocodile.  In  its  original  simplicity  it  was  told 
by  Herodotus  and  in  this  form  has  been  confirmed  by  modem  in- 
vestigators. But  meanwhile  it  had  grown  to  such  monstrous  and 
incredible  proportions  that  the  whole  story  had  come  to  be 
doubted.  Herodotus,  after  stating  that  all  other  birds  awA^  \)fe«L¥\.?, 
avoid  the  crocodile,  adds  that  he  ie  at  *' peace  with  the  tTOc\v\\\x«>, 
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because  he  receives  benefit  from  that  bird.    For,  when  the  cr 
'lile  gets  out  of  tlie  water  on  bind,  and  then  opens  its  jaws,  which 
it  docs  nio«t  commonly  towards  the  wePt,  the  trochilus  enters  its 
mouth  nud  swallows  tlie  leeches  which  infest  it.    The  crocodile 
is  so   well  pleased  with  this  service  that  it  never  hurts 
trochilus." 

Pliny  amplified   and   distorted   the   story   in   a   remarkable 
fashion.    This  is  how  it  appears  in  Holland's  translation: 

"When  lie  [the  crocodile]  bnth  filled  his  belly  with  fishes, 
be  lieth  to  sleep  upon  tlio  sands  in  the  shore:  and  for  that  he  is 
a  great  and  greedie  devourer,  somewhat  nf  the  meat  sticketh 
cNcrmore  between  his  teeth,  in  regard  whereof  comrth  the  wren, 
a  little  bird  called  tlicre  Trooliilos.  and  the  king  of  birds  in  Ital 
jind  she  for  her  victual's  sake  hoppelh  first  about  his  rao 
falleth  to  pecking  or  picking  it  with  her  little  neb  or  bill, 
j:o  forward  to  the  teeth  which  she  cleansoth  and  all  to  make 
gape.  Then  getteth  she  within  his  mouth,  which  he  oi>eni 
the  wider,  by  reason  that  tie  taketh  so  great  delight  in  this 
srraping  iind  sctjiiring  of  his  teeth  and  jaws.  Now,  when  he  i» 
hilled  as  it  were  fast  a«leep  with  this  pleasure  and  contentment  of 
his;  the  rat  of  In<lin,  or  ichneumon,  spieth  bis  vantage,  and  "seeing 
him  lie  thus  broad  gaping,  whippeth  into  bis  mouth  and  shootef 
himself  down  his  throat  as  quick  as  an  arrow,  and  then  gnaw 
his  bowels,  eating  an  hole  through  his  belly  and  so  killeth  hi 

Edward  Topsell,  in  his  great  "  Ilistorie  of  Serjwnts  "  ( 
don,  KiOK),  repeats  this  story,  enlarging  and  gloating  over 
misery  of  the  unfortunate  reptile.  Aflcr  the  ichneumon's  atta 
he  tells  us,  the  crocodile  "tumbletli  to  and  fro,  sighing  and  w 
ing,  now  in  the  depth  of  water,  now  on  the  land,  never  resti 
till  strength  of  nature  faileth.  For  the  incessant  gnawing  of  the 
ichneumon  so  provoketh  her  to  seek  her  rest,  in  the  unrest 
every  part,  herbe,  element,  throwes,  throbs,  rowlings,  tossi 
mournings;  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  enemy  within  her  breath 
through  her  breath,  8n<l  sportcth  herself  in  the  consumption  of 
those  vital  parts,  which  waste  and  wear  away  by  yielding 
impracticable  tocth,  one  after  the  other,  till  she  that  crept  in 
stealth  at  the  mouth,  like  a  puny  thief,  come  out  at  the 
like  a  conqueror  through  a  passage  o|>encd  by  her  own  labor 
industry." 

In  the  Ibis  for  May,  1893,  J.  M.  Cook  narrates  a  persons) 
perience  during  the  year  1876.  lie  and  his  brother-in-law,  hear 
the  native*  sj)cnk  about  the  curious  hahitx  of  the  crocodile  bi 
determined  to  watch  them.    "  For  this  purpose,  during  the  d 
Imurs,  we  had  a  small  pit  dug  on  the  western  side  of  a  birp^ 
saad-ijuak,  acU  about  the  inaeti  ol  day  tlie  XoUowiiig jMorning  t4> 
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ensconced  ourselves  in  the  pit.    We  watched  patiently  until  about 

noon,  when  two  large  crocodiles  came  out  of  tlie  water  on  to  the 

bank,  and  apparently  were  soon  asleep.     Several  crocodile  birds 

commenced  flitting  over  them,  and  through  our  field-glasses  we 

matched  one  bird,  and  saw  it  deliberately  go  up  to  a  crocodile, 

apparently  asleep,  which  opened  its  jaws.     The  bird  hopped  in 

and  the  crocodile  closed  its  jaws.    In  what  appeared  to  be  a  very 

short  time,  probably  not  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  the  crocodih 

opened  its  jaws,  and  we  saw  the  crocodile  bird  go  down  to  the 

water's  edge.    As  the  sand-bank  was,  I  should  say,  at  lea.«t  half  a 

mile  across,  and  the  bird's  back  was  turned  towards  us,  we  could 

not  see  whether  it  vomited  in  the  water  or  drank;  but  in  the 

course  of  a  few  seconds  it  returned  to  the  crocodile,  which  opened 

its  mouth  again,  and  the  bird  again  entered.    The  mouth  was 

closed,  and  in  a  short  time  was  opened  again  for  the  bird  to 

come  out,  and  the  same  operation  was  repeated  at  tlie  river  bank. 

We  saw  the  same  bird  enter  the  crocodile's  mouth  three  times,  and 

on  three  occasions  run  to  the  water  to  either  vomit  or  drink." 

Eventually  Mr.  Cook  shot  two  of  the  birds,  which  he  later 
identified  as  the  spur-winged  plover. 

To  this  account  the  editor  of  the  Ibis  adds  a  note,  in  which 
he  saj's  that  "the  story  is  universally  believed  on  the  Nile,  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  confirmed  by  eye-witnesses  since  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  JFAian." 

Here  the  editor  is  wrong.  Many  mediaeval  and  modern 
writers  have  repeated  the  story  first  told  by  Herodotus.  Giovanni 
I^eone,  an  author  and  traveller  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  later 
fifteenth  and  earlier  sixteenth  century, — i.e.,  at  least  1300  years 
after  /Elian, — ^tells  it  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  hard  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  speaking  from  personal  observation. 

Again,  Paul  Lucas,  who  wrote  in  1T19,  distinctly  says  that 
he  saw,  close  to  his  boat,  some  birds  like  "  a  lapwing,  and  near  it 
in  bigness,"  which  went  "into  the  crocodiles'  mouths  or  throats, 
and,  after  they  had  stayed  a  little  while,  the  crocodiles  shut  their 
mouths,  and  opened  it  again  soon  after  to  let  them  go  out." 
He  was  told  by  the  people  that  these  birds  "  feed  themselves  on 
what  remains  between  this  animal's  teeth  by  picking  them ;  and, 
as  they  have  a  kind  of  spur  or  very  sharp  thorn  in  the  tops  of 
their  wings,  they  prick  the  crocodile  and  torment  him  when  he 
has  shut  his  mouth,  till  he  opens  it  again  and  lets  them  out; 
and  thus  they  secure  themselves  from  the  danger  they  wore  in." 

Confirmation  of  another  part  of  Herodotus's  story  is  added  by 
Robert  Curzon  in  "  A  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant " 
(Ix>ndon,  1849).  He  tells  how  he  had  on  one  occasion  stalked 
a  large  crocodile,  and  was  on  the  point  of  firing  at  it,  Nv\\ew.  \v% 
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saw  that  it  was  atteniled  liy  a  liinl  ciilloil  a  /.iczar.  wliu'ii  la 
tlie  plover  specie?,  of  a  grayisli  color,  and  as  large  as  a  email 
pigeon.  The  bird  was  walking  up  and  down  close  to  the  crc 
dile's  nose.  "  Suddenly  it  saw  me,"  sa^'s  Curzon,  "  and,  inst 
of  flying  away,  jumped  up  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  screaJP 
ing  '  Ziczac  !  ziezaci'  and  dashed  itself  against  the  crocodile's 
face  two  or  tlirco  times,*'  Thereupitn  the  croco<lile.  aroused  to 
its  danger,  junijK'd  up  and  dashed  into  the  water  and  ilisappeared. 
"The  ziczac,  proud  nppnrcntly  of  having  saved  his  friend,  re- 
mained walking  up  and  dnwn,  uttering  his  cry,  as  1  thouglit,  with 
BU  exulting  voice,  and  standing  every  now  and  then  on  the  tipa 
of  his  toes  in  a  conceited  manner."  He  concludes  by  saying  that 
he  felt  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  game  in  having 
witneii»ed  a  circumstance  the  trutli  of  which  has  been  disputed, 
Bcvcral  writers  on  natunil  history  (p.  150). 

Can   it  he  tiiat,  after  all,  the  Egyptians  have  been    rigT 
through  all  tliese  agcjs,  and  that  they  have  more  real  knowlcd| 
of  the  habits  of  tlie  birds   inhabiting  their  own  country  tt 
nioilern  ornithologists  are  inclined  to  allow? 

In  the  same  way  we  find  the  utmost  liarmony  existing  he- 
tweon  sheep  and  cattle  and  starlings,  which  perch  upon  th^ 
backs  and  relieve  them  of  the  insect  larva?  deposited  in  tl« 
skins.  So  the  rhinocoros  bird  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  tf 
rhinoceros  and  hip[)ojiotanius,  relieving  th(  in  of  insect  pe?ts  and 
by  its  watchful  vigilance  proving  a  vahmhle  sentinel,  tiordon 
Gumming  has  described  how  his  sport  Wiis  si>oiled  by  the  bii 
in  the  same  way  as  C'urzon's  was  spoiled  by  the  impertii 
ziczac. 

Croquet,  a  lawn  game,  a  modification  of  the  old  gsniej 
pall-itiail    iq.v.),  which  sprang  into  sudden  popularity   in 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Pn!l-iiuill,  the  great  ga 
uiuler  Charles  II  and  with  his  obscipiious  courtiers,  virtually  dl 
out  of  I'ingland  witli  the  death  of  that  monarch,  tiiough  it  efl 
tinued  to  flourish  in  France.    About  18()Q,  however,  a  game  cal| 
crokis  sprang  up  in  Ireland,  which  conserved  though  it  modii 
some  of  the  features  of  the  older  pastime,  especially   that 
"cracking"'  a  ball  through  a  hfop  with  a  mallet.     The  res 
blance  between  tiie  mallet  of  ]yall-mall  and  the  mallet  of  croqi 
which  is  the  final  form  of  the  Irish  resuscitation,  is  too  compl 
to  be  ignored.    There  arc  now  a  pair  of  mallets  used  in  the  rei 
of  the  Stuarts  which,  acconling  to  John  Timbs,  were  found  i 
1854  in  the  house  of  one  B.  L.  Vulliamy.  Pall  Mall,  in  a 
These  contained  four  pairs  of  the  niailles  or  mallets  and  one  b 
such  as  were  formerly  used  for  playing  the  game  of  pall-mall ' 
the  Mall  of  St.  James's  Park.    Each  maille  was  4  feet  loug 
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made  of  lance-wood;  the  head  slightly  curved,  measuring  out- 
wardly dYz  inches,  the  inner  curve  being  4i/^  inches.  The  ball 
was  of  box-wood  2^  inches  in  diameter. 

Croquet  itself  has  some  resemblances  to  pall-mall,  thougli 
played  with  more  balls  and  more  hoops.  It  is  said  that  the 
game  was  brought  to  Ireland  from  the  south  of  France,  and  was 
first  played  on  Lord  Lonsdale's  lawn  in  1852.  It  came  to 
England  about  1856,  and  soon  became  popular,  especially  as  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  aristocratic  classes.  The  demand  at  last 
became  great  enough  to  induce  a  toy-maker  named  Jaques  to 
manufacture  croquet  sets  sufficiently  cheap  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses.  Toward  the  end  of  1863,  Captain  Mayne 
Reid  issued  a  manual  of  croquet,  containing  129  rules — most 
of  them  contradicting  the  more  modest  regulations  of  Jaques. 
A  third  champion  jumped  into  the  ring  in  the  person  of 
Routledge,  the  publisher,  who  included  among  his  six-penny 
hand-books  a  primer  of  croquet  with  many  new  rulings.  Con- 
fusion became  worse  confounded  when  innovations  on  the  im- 
plements became  the  order  of  the  day.  One  nobleman  had  leather 
buffets  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  mallets;  another  altered  the 
shape  of  the  hoops  •,  another  the  color  of  the  balls.  Still  another, 
thinking  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  be  fettered  with  rules, 
had  a  third  set  drawn  up  for  his  own  especial  use.  This  work  he 
entrusted  to  a  lady,  who  incontinently  appropriated  the  larger 
part  of  Captain  Reid's  manual  and  then  produced  her  treatise 
as  the  Rules  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  professional  author  soon 
instructed  the  amateur  in  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  copyright, 
in  return  for  which  lessons  the  noble  pupil  paid  the  sum  of 
£100,  with  costs. 

Crow.  In  the  popular  mythologies  of  many  countries  the 
crow  is  said  to  have  been  originally  created  white  and  to  have 
fallen  from  its  albino  purity  through  personal  or  vicarious  tres- 
pass. The  Mahometans  say  that  it  betrayed,  by  an  ill-timed  caw, 
the  hiding-place  of  the  prophet,  who  cursed  it  and  it  turned 
black.  Long  before  Mahomet — in  the  most  ancient,  indeed,  of 
the  A'edas — ^the  original  sin  qf  the  crows  is  said  to  be  that  of 
c-arrying  abroad  the  secrets  of  the  councils  of  the  gods,  whereupon 
Jndra  "hurled  them  down  through  all  the  hundred  stories  of  his 
heaven." 

According  to  Roman  mythology,  it  owes  its  black  plumage  to 
.Esculapins,  for  his  mother,  the  nymph  Coronis,  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  father,  Apollo,  who  so  far  lost  his  temper — probably 
he  had  the  worst  of  the  argument — as  to  kill  the  unfortunate 
nymph  upon  the  spot.  Apollo  had  the  grace  to  mourn  U\s,  Ta%\v 
act,  and  he  determined  that  the  crow  should  b\outu,  \.oo,  «iw\ 
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so  he  changed  its  \dutc  feathers  into  black,  nnd  the  crow 
made  to  "  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent." 

In  Nonray  there  is  a  Hill  of  Bad  Spirits  where  the  souls  of 
wicked  men  fly  about  in  tlie  likeness  of  crows.  In  Sweden  a 
Finiilur  .'^pot  is  known  as  the  PhKc  f>f  Crows  nnd  DeviU.  Thil 
possesge?  an  Evil  City  "f  Crows,  All  the  schoolmen  agree  tl 
ihey  are  actually  imps.  Amonfr  pagan  authors,  Pliny  call 
the  crow  a  bird  of  ill-omened  garrulity,  whose  conversation 
especially  ominous  at  the  summer  solstice.  The  appearance  of 
flock  of  crows  above  the  heads  of  an  army  or  to  the  left  of 
camps  would  alarm  the  bravest  soldiers  of  antiquity,  as  it  pre- 
saged coming  defeat.    .Shake.''])eare'8  Caseins  says: 

IJavcns,  CT0W8,  and  kites 
Fly  oVr  our  lii-iids  and  downwitrd  Uwik  on  us 
As  «'e  wvie  sickly   jfrt-y ;   the.-*  sliailifw.s  Mxm 
A  eanopj'  moxt  fat^tl,  under  which 
Our  army   lies,  ready  to  give  up  tlio  j?host. 

The  cawing  of  a  crow  has  always  been  held  to  bode  ei 
Thus,  Butler,  in  "  Hudil>ras,"  asks: 

Ir   it  nat  onrnoua   in  all   countries 

When   crows  and    ravFUa   croak   u|)on    trcps? 

The  children  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  have  no  friend 
feeling  for  this  bird,  as  is  evidenced  by  this  rhyme : 


("row.  crow,  jrH.  oii(  of  my  sipht. 
Or  else  I'll  cat  tliv  liver  and  lights. 


Much  de- 
A  mode 


Yet  the  crow  is  not  aK'ays  a  messenger  of  evil, 
pends  upon  the  exact  nundjer  of  crows  that  you  see. 
proverb  gay*.  "  One  is  lucky,  two  is  unlucky,  three  is  heal 
four  is  wealth,  five  sickness,  and  six  death.''     In  ancient  time? 
however,  a  single  crow  was  unlucky,  while  a  pair  of  tliemjKnl 
good.     If  a  crow  ap]>carcd  at  a  tJreek  wedding,  the  guests  wo 
VT\\  "  Maiden,  scan-  away  thy  crow,"  for  should  it  remain 
sight  a  divorce  would  surely  follow.    Per  contra,  two  crows  fi« 
.Mexandcr  the  Great  in  EgApt,  and  in  the  year  1147  another 
brought  succor  to  Abm^o  of  Spain.     One  perched  on  the  pr 
the  other  on  the  stern  of  his  ship,  pointed  the  prow  of  the  ro; 
bartpie  into  port.    To  And  a  dead  crow  was  anciently  conside; 
a  lucky  omen,  portending  length  of  life  to  the  tinder. 

Crown  Inn,  Oxford,  directly  in  the  road  from  London 
Stratford.  Aubrey,  who  lived  near  enough  to  Elizabethan  d 
to  be  an  authority  on  such  matters,  relates  the  tradition 
gng-ip  that  Shakespeare  "was  wont  to  go  into  Warwieksh 
once  a  year,  and  did  coinniDnly  lye  at  the  Crowne  Tavern, 
Oxfvrdf  wjjere  he  was  cAcec-dingly  rtapected."     The  houee. 
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Shakespeare's  time,  was  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Avenant,  the 
fupposititioua  father  and  the  indubitable  mother  of  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  the  poet.  Shakespeare,  however,  is  said  to  have  been 
hoth  his  godfather  and  his  father.  "  Now,  Sir  William  would 
sometimes,  when  he  was  a-pleasant  over  a  glass  of  wine,  with  his 
most  intimate  friends,  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  wrote 
with  the  very  spirit  that  Shakespeare  wrote  with,  and  was  con- 
tented enough  to  be  thought  his  son."  Mrs.  D'Avenant  was  a 
landlady  of  very  light  report;  but  "  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
of  a  very  good  wit,  and  of  conversation  extremely  agreeable ; " 
and  her  husband  was  "  a  very  grave  and  discreet  citizen,"  who 
looked  better  after  his  guests  than  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  The 
tradition  which  Aubrey  preserves  does  not  rest  solely,  however, 
on  his  authority.  "  That  notion,"  said  Pope  to  Spencc,  "  of  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  being  more  than  a  poetical  child  only  of 
Shakespeare,  was  common  in  town ;  and  Sir  William  himself 
seemed  fond  of  having  it  taken  for  truth." 

Dates,  which  upset  so  many  traditions,  are  in  favor  of  the 
D'Avenant  legend.  The  future  poet  laureate  and  author  of 
"  Ciondibert '  was  baptized  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Oxford,  on  the 
.3d  of  March,  1605-6,  and  Shakespeare  died  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1616.  The  latter's  route  from  London  to  Oxford  was  by  way  of 
Uxbridge  (famous  for  a  treaty  to  no  good  purpose),  by  Beacons- 
field  (the  birthplace  and  property  of  Waller)  on  to  East  Wick- 
ham,  Stokingchurch,  Thetisford,  Whatley,  and  Oxford.  At 
Oxford  he  passed  a  night:  he  would  then  go  on  by  the  way  of 
Woodstock,  En.«tone,  and  Shipstone,  over  the  Avon,  by  Clopton's 
bridge,  to  his  native  Stratford.  On  his  right  lay  Charlecote, 
on  his  left  the  Collegiate  church  of  Stratford,  while  before  him 
was  Henley  Strutt  (leading  to  Henley  in  Arden),  the  meadows 
about  Ingon,  his  mother's  property,  the  woods  of  Welcombe,  and 
the  little  hamlet  or  village  of  Shottery. 

Cuba.  This  ia  not  a  Spanish  word,  though  it  sounds  and 
lf)oks  like  one.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  Board 
on  Geographic  Xames  that  it  is  the  name  by  which  the  island 
was  known  to  the  Lucayan  Indians  who  were  with  Colttmbus 
when  he  first  saw  it ;  but  what  the  word  conveyed  to  them  does  not 
seem  to  be  known  nowadays. 

One  of  the  villages  or  "  cities  "  on  the  island  was  called  by 
them  "  Cubanacan,"  and  Columbus,  still  supposing  himself  to 
Im?  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  imagined  from  the  similarity  of  the 
names  that  this  must  be  a  city  of  "  Kublai  Khan,"  the  Tartar 
fovereign  celebrated  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  survival  of  this  original  name  at  this  date  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  island  has  been  baptized  and  rebaptized  m«.u'^ 
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times  since  its  Kuropean  discovery.  Oolunibus  first  called  it 
Jiianaj  iu  lionor  of  Prince  John,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  ami 
fsiiht'lla.  Afti^r  Ferdinand's  deatli  it  was  called,  in  his  memory, 
Ferdinandina.  Suliseqmerith'  this  name  was  ehancfed  to  Santiago, 
after  St.  .lamps,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain;  and  still  later  it  was 
nanicfl  Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Cuckoo.  I«  it  owinp  to  the  simpler,  kindlier,  purer  atmos- 
phere of  ilcrnocTacy  that  the  American  cuckoo  is  superior  to  his 
kin  acrow  the  fco,  csipeeiaUy  his  British  kin?  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Japji.  the  histtirio^rrtpher  of  the  foreipn  hird  (*'  Oor  Common 
Cuckof>,"'  Liuulun,  lIMiO),  eoneedes  the  fact,  but  is  at  some  pains 
to  discover  other  rt'usons. 

To  begin  with,  in  England  the  malGs  preatly  outnumber  the 
feinalcs.  Sonic  nuturalists  put  the  pro[iortious  at  twenty  to  one. 
This  sii])s  all  pretence  of  virtue.  The  domesticities  count  for  as 
much  amoncr  tlic  citizens  of  the  air  as  among  us  poor  plumeless 
ephemera  l.>;. 

]j(Mik  at  the  liullfinch,  for  example.  He  is  the  moat  exem- 
plary of  hirds,  true  to  his  wife,  tender  to  his  children,  loyal 
even  to  a  human  friend.  Now,  the  hullfincli  mates  for  life. 
The  cuekon  hii;;  not  the  decency  to  sticfc  to  his  wife  for  even  a 
season.  Xor  doc?  she  exact  it.  She  is  worse  t!iflD  he.  She 
spends  the  spring  and  summer  in  flirting  with  a  succession  of 
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k  tboot  twelve 
bitooi  F>' 


tim  pUnnbi 
fWBl  in  the  h 


ng  noder.    This  hollow  disappears  when  tlie  bird 

days  old  and  has  secured  the  nest  all  to  itself. 

■  it  nature  arms  the  ingrate  with  full  resources 

rift  of  solf-preaervntion  ?    But  why  has  Bot  the 

'  among  birds  thus  lialile  to  1h?  duped  some 

'     Mr.  Romanes  hns  coiue  forward  with 

tion. 

a  paraffitic  egg  is  comparatively  a  rare 
'  moet  birds,  and,  therefore,  is  unlikely  to 
..,  lit  <(f  a  special  instinct  to  meet  it. 
W^Mierer  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mother 
MfliiKCS  in  t'  I'fer  of  her  loo;itimate  brood,  and  lavighee 

lirafliBctian  «;;  blood-stained  usurper.    A  wren,  so  we  are 

•ill   frequeullv  etane  herself  to  overfeed  her  monstrous 
iakr-cfaiUt 

A  ctilt  mope  atartlinp  accusation  i-.  ^omotimcs  brouplit  against 
li»  fonale  cttrkoo.  It  is  eliur>;ed  that  siie  lias  the  cunning,  and 
dr  the  sbilitv,  to  change  the  color  of  her  own  egg  in  mimicry 
•f  tboae  MDopg  whom  <ihc  purposes  to  deposit  it.  In  fairness  it 
Mat  b«  ftllowcid,  Ijowever,  that  this  charge  has  not  been  proved. 

So*  only  Mr.  Japp,  but  oilier  ornithologists,  concede  that 
Iki  ABCrican  cuckoue  are  less  depravetl  tiiau  tlie  Knglish.  They 
knld  •  Ton^  netty  Uy  four  or  five  egg^.  and  tend  tlicir  olTspring 
watji  faD  fledged.  Nevertheleaa,  a  lurking  sus|)icion  is  insinuated 
h<f  tbe  British  autborilie*;,  that,  whenever  the  American  cuckoo 
the  fifth  egg  in  a  seneon,  she  distributes  the  super- 
in  her  neighbor's  uest**,  after  the  bad  old  transatlantic 


f  m. 


SSmn  Mr-  J«pp: 
dirt  thr  < 


H    TbMha 


rith 


f  be  uwd  to  ix  iionoreil  nt^  the  iticHrnaic  spirit  of  song 
tlM  PenatfM  of  i-very  rural  hoinc.<«tead.    The  cuekiMi  elock. 


I 


Erifl«(nce  Rceiimulale*  year  by  year  to  prove 

American  cuckoo,  if  once  as  gooil  as 

I-  ■  III!  tlie  high  stHn<lnrd  ornithologists  of 

fpnad  to  give  it.    Th«\v  nre  no  longer  the  '  nn<|iinlifledly 

«*-n-U't>Aired  panmt« '  of  Dr.  lUjwdler  Sharpe,  nor  do  they  '  faith- 

:li«tc  all  theJr  delicate  sea-green  eggs,'  as  Professor  A. 

it." 

Tba«  h««  tW  decline  from  the  Joffersonian  simplicity  of  our 

Catfaera  taflaenct-d  even  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

Hw  »<sekk«aani|  prrntir  bMbits  of  the  liglit-hearted  rover  have 

^  II'  of  romance.     ICvcn  phlegmatic 

b'  1  him.     In  Kngland  in  the  good 

f 

it»  •Imul  an,]  nionntonous  chimo,  8t«Kxl  enshrincil  in  the 
•^•"  .'^  ■*  """  '  "mi  of  the  Ktairs.  No  s«K)ner  had  be  ma<le 
Afnt  *|  :ian  all  thu  village  urcliins  were  imitating 

— *-    ■  !  .,  in.i^.(t  Deeds  nothing  of  the  vocal  Tcrsatility  of 

-      *- 
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the  mocking-bird.  For,  as  Paganini  macle  his  repiitfltion  o 
sinplp  ?trini:,  so  the  character  of  tlie  ciiokon's  pcTfurinance 
severe  siniplicitv.  That  lie  is  the  nir>st  solf-Ratisfitnl  of  nil  inusP 
clans  is  self-evident.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that,  as  he  ph-a^os 
ihimsolf,  po  he  always  hold.-*  his  audience  gjx'llhound.  K^eu  wlien 
Tie  breaks  into  a  concert  of  real  singers,  the  fin-t  impulse  to  tu^ 
him  out  niplt.«  into  welcome  from  his  fellow<hf»rist;'rr«. 

Cumberland's  Bowlder  Stone,  a  notable  landmark 
Drummossie  Moor  in  Scotland.  This  is  the  rock  on  which 
William  Augustus — Duke  of  Cumberland  and  genernlissimo  of 
the  forces  of  his  father,  George  III — ate  his  breakfast  on  the 
morning  of  April  IG,  174G.  Here  also,  later  in  the  day,  the 
duel  between  tartan  and  scarlet,  claymore  and  cannon,  beinj; 
over  and  the  Jacobite  cause  in  fJreat  Britain  forever  ruined,  the 
victorious  duke  i«  said  to  have  written  an  order  to  jrive  no  quari 
upon  a  certain  playing  card. — the  nine  of  diamonds, — ^h 
called  the  Curse  of  Scotlrnd.  (Sec  Walsh,  Ilnrnhj-hooh 
Liicranj  CurtofUlts,  s.v.).  The  story  is  not  accepted  by  his- 
torians, but  it  still  survives  locally.  Tt  is  extremely  unlikely 
indeed  that  the  idea  of  giving  quarter  to  bare-legged  catcrans 
ever  entered  the  head  of  English  soldier  or  general.  Hence  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  precise  order  to  slay  and  spare  not. 
A  characteristic  medal  Ftruck  in  honor  of  the  royalist  victory 
presents  the  duke  as  a  young  nian  of  twenty-five,  plump,  cheerful, 
and  jaunty,  mounted  on  horseback.  Beneath  him  the  artist  ha'' 
represented  a.  ragged  Highlander  prostrate  among  his  own  in- 
hospitable mountains,  his  claynjore  shattered,  his  buckler — in- 
accurately shaped,  by  the  way — broken.  Under  this  design  is 
the  legend 

Tims  to  expire  he  still  thp  rel)er8  fate 
While  endless  honors  on  brave  WilliHiu  wnit. 

For  a  while  the  soldier  prince  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
England;  but  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Jacobite  lorfls 
brought  about  a  revulsion  nf  feeling.  The  London  inns  were 
crowded  with  prisoners,  and  people  made  parties  of  pleasure  to 
hear  their  triid.  Everywhere  the  Scotch  cried  out  loudly  agaii 
the  duke  for  Lis  severities  in  the  Highlands.  It  woidd  seem 
that  he  exerted  liis  inllnence  in  turning  the  king's  mind  fr 
mercy  toward  Lord  Kilmarnock.  Popular  fouling  at  last 
ploded  in  the  jest  which  has  labelled  him  forever.  It  was  pi 
f)osed  in  the  city  of  London  to  present  him  with  the  freedom 
pome  company,  when  one  of  the  aldermen  paid  aloud.  "  Then 
it  he  the  Butchers"."  From  that  day  he  was  dubbe<l  by 
enemies  "The  Butcher  of  r'ullodcn. 

Cycling.  JMirite#peaking,  dq^^^^^^^^^i 
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the  tricycle.  Each  Is  the  developed  result  of  a  long  series  of 
mechanical  devices  for  the  acceleration  of  human  speed.  Crude 
anticipations  of  both  occur  in  the  bass-reliefs  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon  and  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii.  Sporadic  inventions  in 
the  same  line  are  recorded  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  any  devices  of  this  sort  came  into  general  use. '  Nevertheless 
the  more  important  pioneers  deserve  a  flying  notice. 

In  August,  1 665,  John  EveljTi  notes  in  his  diary,  that  he  had 
called  at  Durdans  near  Epsom,  and  found  there  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Sir  William  Petty,  and  Mr.  Hooke,  "contriving  chariots,  new 
rigging  for  ships,  a  wheele  for  one  to  run  races  in,  and  other 
mechanical  inventions ;  perhaps  three  such  persons  together  were 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Europe,  for  parts  and  ingenuity.*' 
We  are  left  to  conjecture  what  that  "wheele"  may  have  been, 
yet  the  vague  description  would  indicate  some  primitive  form  of 
bicycle. 

The  "c^l^rif^re"  proposed  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  de  Sivrac, 
in  1690,  seems  to  have  differed  little  from  the  "velocipede"  in- 
vented nearly  a  century  later  by  Blanchard  and  Magurier  and 
described  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  (July  27,  1779).  Both  were 
clumsy  four-wheel  affairs,  and  both  were  propelled  by  the  rider, 
seated  astride  of  the  bar  and  pushing  with  his  feet  against  the 
ground. 

The  draisine  was  a  signal  improvement,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  all  self-propelled  machines  on  two  wheels.  Its 
invention  is  attributed  to  Baron  Karl  Drais  von  Sauerbronn 
(178.5—1851),  and  it  is  fully  described  in  his  "  Abbildung  and 
Beschreibung  seiner  neu  erfundenen  Laufmaschine,"  Nuremberg, 
1817.  But  probably  the  first  allusion  to  its  existence  is  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  Bettina  von  Arnim  (Goethe's  Bcttina)  to 
her  brother.  This  letter  is  not  dated,  but  internal  evidence  shows 
that  it  was  written  in  1802  or  1803.  In  it  Bettina  makes  a 
passing  allusion  to  Herr  von  Drais  and  his  experiments  with  a 
draisine,  "a  kind  of  seat  witli  wheels,  which  Herr  von  Drais 
moves  along  with  his  hands  and  feet."  It  consisted  of  a  wooden 
bar  connecting  two  wheels,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  the  front 
wheel  lK?ing  so  pivoted  on  the  frame  that  it  could  be  turned  side- 
ways by  a  handle,  that  in  this  way  steered  the  machine.  In  Eng- 
land the  draisine  achieved  a  great  though  temporary  vogue  under 
various  names,  the  most  popular  of  which  were  "hobby-horse" 
and  "  dandy-horse."  The  nearest  approach  to  modem  nomen- 
clature was  made  in  such  new-ly  coined  words  as  "  bicipede " 
and  "  tricipede,"  which  had  some  slight  vogue  about  1819. 
"  Bicvcle,"  it  may  here  be  interpolated,  was  a  coinage  oi  \\ie  Nca-t 
1867.' 
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Dandv-Iiorscs  figure  in  the  caricatures  of  tlie  early  nineteen 
century.  Tlie  dantlies  wlio  rode  tbeni  were  laughed  at  as  riding 
in  tlieir  carriages  and  walking  in  the  nnid  at  the  same  time.  The 
rider  bestrode  the  bar.  Gras^ping  the  steering  handles  and  leaning 
well  forward  against  the  padded  cushion,  he  propelled  the 
niacliine  l)y  practically  running  along  the  ground  while  resting 
liis  weight  on  the  scat  and  cushion.  The  chief  difficulty,  as  with 
the  modern  bicycle,  was  found  in  the  act  of  balancing.  Once 
proficiency  in  this  respect  liad  been  attained,  the  rider  when 
going  down  hill  could  put  up  his  feet  and  "coast/"  exactly  as  the 
bicycler  now  does.  Going  up  hill  was  quite  a  ilifTerenl  story. 
The  machine  was  heavy  and  had  to  be  pushed  up.  Small  stones 
and  gravel  easily  iinl)edded  thempelves  into  the  front  wheel,  and 
then  the  rider  was  liai)]e  to  go  flying  "oA'er  the  handles," 
his  machine  executing  a  somersault  after  him. 

The  essential  missing  linl<  between  the  dandy-horse  and 
modem  cycle  was  the  crank  action.  The  invention  of  this  devil 
is  usually  credited  to  either  Pierre  or  Ernest  Michaux  or  both 
(see  Bicycle).  The  Scotch,  however,  put  forth  a  prior  claim 
fnr  ft  bhicksniith  in  Dumfries  named  Kirkpatrick  Macmillan.  In 
the  year  1840.  it  appears,  he  affixed  cranks  to  the  dandy-horaCj 
and  the.<e  cranks  were  in  hini  connected  to  long  levers  whidi 
acted  upon  t!u^  rear  wheel.  On  this  machine  he  rode  from  K 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  to  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  70  mil 
and  caused  such  a  commotion  in  the  latter  city  that  the  police 
arrested  him  as  a  public  nuisance.  Nor  was  he  released  until 
lie  had  promised  to  abstain  from  all  future  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  in  Glasgow.  Macmillan  died  in  1878,  and  it  was  not  until 
1893  that  his  fame  as  a  pioneer  was  established  by  his 
countrymen. 

None  the  less,  the  fact  remains  that  the  first  bicycle  seen 
London  arrived  from  Paris  about  1868.  It  was  introduced  un 
the  name  of  "  velocipede,"  but  it  established  itself  in  popi 
favor  as  a  "  bone-shaker "  before  the  more  dignified  title 
bicycle  was  seized  upon  by  its  admirers. 

The  motor  cycle  came  in  at  a  bad  time.  It  was  caught  _ 
tween  the  bicycle  boom  on  one  hand  and  the  automobile  boom  on 
the  other  and  got  s/iueczed  by  both.  It  partakes  a  little  of  both 
and  not  a  great  deal  of  cither.  The  principal  objection  to  it  " 
been  that  it  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  It  necessitates 
care  of  an  engine  just  as  an  automobile  does,  but  docs  not  gi' 
you  as  comfortable  n  scat  nor  a  chance  to  take  others  with  vi 
Again,  it  lacks  the  lightness  which  is  a  bicycle's  chief  distincti  _ 
Yon  cannot  comfortably  lift  it  over  fences  or  carry  it  up  an 
douu  staira. 
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Dahlia.  In  1784  Vincent  Cervantes,  director  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  sent  to  Cavanilles,  director  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  in  Madrid,  a  plant  hitherto  unknown  to 
botanists.  It  was  tall,  thin,  with  nodding  little  flowers,  each 
only  a  yellow  central  disk  surrounded  by  five  or  six  red  or  orange 
petals.  The  Madrid  director  called  it  "dahlia,"  in  honor  of 
Dr.  DaW,  a  Swedish  botanist  recently  deceased.  In  Germany  it 
happened  there  was  another  flower  of  that  name.  So,  when  the 
newcomer  reached  there,  Wildenow  rechristened  it  "  giorgina," 
after  a  Bnssian  explorer  named  Georgi,  a  name  which  it  retained 
(in  Germany  only)  until  very  recent  years.  The  dahlia  was  first 
introduced  into  Britain  from  Spain  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute 
in  1789. 

Botanists  and  gardeners  soon  noticed  the  extraordinary  facil- 
ity with  which  the  color  of  the  flowers  could  be  varied,  and  their 
interest  increased  when  the  first  double  dahlia  was  produced  in 
1808.  Then  arose  a  keen  rivalry  among  German  and  English 
florists  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  form  and  color. 
English  florists  took  the  lead  in  the  development  of  the  dahlia 
until  about  1835,  after  which  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
Germans.  In  1836  one  of  the  latter  exhibited  200  varieties, 
mostly  of  his  own  production. 

Dam.  On  May  10,  1904,  Congress  at  Washington  authorized 
the  construction,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000,  of  an  irrigation  dam  at 
Belle  Fourche,  in  South  Dakota,  which  was  expected  to  be  the 
largest  earth  embankment  in  the  world.  This  dike,  which  closes 
the  lowest  depressions  in  the  rim  of  a  natural  basin,  is  6200  feet 
long,  20  feet  wide  on  top,  and  115  feet  high  in  the  highest  place. 

The  inside  face  of  this  structure,  which  has  a  slope  of  2  to  1, 
is  protected  from  wave  and  ice  action  by  2  feet  of  screened  gravel, 
on  which  are  placed  concrete  blocks,  each  4  by  6  feet  and  8  inches 
thick.  The  cubical  contents  of  this  dike  will  be  42,700,000  cubic 
feet,  or  about  half  of  the  famous  pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  reser- 
voir created  by  this  dam  will  cover  about  9000  acres,  and  will 
be  the  largest  lake  in  the  State. 

Before  its  completion,  however  (so  recently  as  June,  1911), 
Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rival  in  Idaho,  which  is  to  be  the  highest  dam  in  the 
world.    It  is  at  a  point  in  Boise  Kiver  canyon  called  \tto\?  ^ocV. 
A  constmction  camp  tor  the  maintenance  of  betwceiv  GOQ  «lu<5l 
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1000  men  was  cstuLlislit'il.  witfi  tlie  cxpectatiou  tliat  the  -vrork 
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waters  to  irrigate  the  300,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Payette-Boi 
project. 

Till?  Boise  HiviT  nins  wide  at  Arrnw  Kock  and  the  formation 
of  rock  is  that  of  pand?tone.  Borintr  tests  made  show  that  there 
is  about  f>0  foot  to  l)ed-rock  whore  the  strueture  is  to  lie  anchore<l. 
The  duin  is  to  he  oonstructed  of  conerete,  into  which  there  will  be 
incorporated,  to  the  extent  of  2.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  masonr 
hanil-phiood  rock  in  ])icce8  wei^^hing  from  25  to  200  pounds. 

Wiiilo   the  Arrow    Rock  dam   when   completed   will    be 
largest  luiilt  In*  the  rcclanintion  (service  and  will  bear  the  disfi 
tion  of  hein^:  the  iiighfst  in  the  world,  its  storage  capacity  f 
below  other  big  dams,  owing  to  the  fad  that  as  favorable  a  si 
could  not  t)e  found  on  the  Boise  Uivcr  as  at  the  other  jxiint.s 
the  United  States  where  (\nn\s  luive  been  built  by  the  .service. 

Dance.  The  longest  dance  known  to  authentic  history 
that  of  William  Kemp,  who,  at  the  age  of  17  and  in  the  rci 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  danced  from  hi.s  native  village  to  Londi 
where  he  educated  liimsclf  and  became  an  actcvr.  Perhap.s 
was  not  a  good  actor,  for  he  presently  reverted  to  the  mo 
Up  diinced  all  the  way  from  London  to  Norwich,  and  wrote 
panipldet  about  it — "Kemp's  Nino  Pines'  Wonder,  performed 
in  a  ilaunce  from  T/mdon  to  Norwich.  Containing  the  pleas- 
nros,  puincs  and  kind  entertainment  of  William  Kemp,  brtweene 
liondon  and  that  fitty,  in  hi.<  late  Morrice."  He  seems  to  h; 
encimntered  more  pleasures  than  *'  painos."  CJentlo  and  sim 
all  the  way,  were  very  cordial.  The  gentle  entertained  him  in 
their  mansions  by  night.  The  simple  danced  with  him  by  day. 
In  Sndbiiry  "there  came  a  dusty  tall  fellow,  a  butcher  by  his 
profession,  that  wmild  in  a  Atorrice  keep  me  company  to  Bury. 
I  gave  him  thankes.  and  forward  wee  did  .set ;  but  ere  ever  wee 
had  measiir'd  hiilfo  a  niilo  of  our  way  he  gave  me  over  in  the 
plain  field,  protesting  he  would  not  liold  out  with  me;  for  indce<l 
my  pace  in  dauncing  is  not  ordinary.  As  he  and  I  were  paiting, 
a  lusty  country  lasse,  being  among  the  peo|)le,  cal'd  liim  faint 
hearted  lout,  saying:  'If  I  had  begun  to  daunce  I  would  have 
held  out  one  myle,  though  it  had  cost  ray  life.'  At  which  wo 
many  laughed.  '  Nay."  saith  she,  '  if  the  dauncer  will  lend 
a  leash  of  his  belles  Fie  venter  to  treade  one  myle  with  him 
myself.'  I  lookt  upon  her,  saw  mirth  in  her  eies.  heard  b'ddness 
in  her  words  and  beheld  her  ready  to  tucko  uji  her  rus^at  pel 
conte;  and  1  fitted  her  with  Ix'ls.  wliicli  she  merrily  taking 
nisht  her  thicke  short  legs,  and  with  a  smooth  brow  hail  the  ta 
riie  clrujiutHUklSi  lorwatd  niarcht  1  wit^i.  niy  nie 
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tfayde  Marian,  who  shook  her  stout  sides,  and  footed  it  merrily 

0  Melford,  being  a  long  myle.  There  parting  with  her  (besides 
ler  skdnfuU  of  drinke),  and  English  crowne  to  buy  more  drinke; 
or,  good  wench,  she  was  in  pittious  heate ;  my  kindness  she  re- 
oited  with  dropping  a  dozen  good  courtsies,  and  bidding  God 
lesee  the  dauncer.  I  bade  her  adieu ;  and  to  give  her  her  due, 
be  had  a  good  eare,  daunst  truly,  and  wee  parted  friends." 
[emp,  you  perceive,  wrote  as  well  as  he  danced.  One  wishes  he 
ad  danced  less  and  written  more. 

A  longer  dance,  but  one  that  it  were  base  flattery  to  call 
istorical,  is  a  dance  recorded  in  the  semifabulous  chronicles 
f  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  quotes  as  his  authority  a  formal 
eed,  "  relating  the  particulars  and  attesting  the  truth,"  which 
'88  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  Bishop  Peregrine,  the  successor 
f  Hubert.  "  I,  Ethelbert,  a  sinner,  will  give  a  true  relation 
f  what  happened  to  me  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  a.d.  1012, 

1  a  certain  village,  where  there  was  a  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
[agnus,  the  martyr,  that  all  men  may  know  the  danger  of 
isobeying  the  commands  of  a  priest.  Fifteen  young  women,  and 
ighteen  3'oung  men,  of  which  I  was  one,  were  dancing  and  sing- 
ig  in  the  church-yard,  when  one  Robert,  a  priest,  was  perform- 
ig  mass  in  the  church ;  who  sent  us  a  civil  message,  entreating 
s  to  desist  from  our  diversion,  because  we  disturbed  his  devotion 
y  our  noise.  But  we  impiously  disregarded  his  request:  upon 
hich  the  holy  man,  inflamed  with  anger,  prayed  to  God  and 
t.  Magnus,  that  we  might  continue  dancing  and  singing  a  whole 
ear  without  intermission.  His  prayers  were  heard.  A  young 
lan,  the  son  of  a  priest,  named  John,  took  his  sister,  who  was 
inging  with  us,  by  the  hand,  and  her  arm  dropped  from  her  body 
ithout  one  drop  of  blood  following;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
isai^ter,  she  continued  to  dance  and  sing  with  us  a  whole  year. 
)uring  all  that  time  we  felt  no  inconveniency  from  rain,  cold, 
eat,  hunger,  thirst,  or  weariness;  and  neither  our  shoes  nor  our 
lothes  wore  out.  Whenever  it  began  to  rain,  a  magnificent 
ou?e  was  erected  over  us,  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  By  our 
sntinual  dancing  we  wore  the  earth  so  much,  that,  by  degrees, 
e  sunk  into  it  up  to  the  knees,  and  at  length  up  to  the  middle. 
Then  tlie  year  was  ended.  Bishop  Hubert  came  to  the  place, 
issolved  the  invisible  ties  by  which  our  hands  had  been  so  long 
nitcd,  absolved  us,  and  reconciled  us  to  St.  ^lagnus.  The 
riest's  daughter,  who  had  lost  her  arm,  and  other  two  of  the 
oung  women,  died  away  immediately;  but  all  the  rest  fell  into 

profound  sleep,  in  which  they  continued  three  days  and  three 
ights:  after  which  they  arose,  and  went  up  and  do"wu  ^^)as 
orld." 
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kt  iiu^(iaT  QB  Ae  2i6tK  vInji  ttoe  ff^winfd  ouIt  two 
ample  in  the  coDtat,  tte  jmtj  atdn«d  tlie  trrwlnatioo  of  the 
amteb,  vUcb  ^d  la^ed  famt^em.  konis;  and  Le^di,  wbo  was 
adju^jred  c!taiii{Hi»T  fa*-*^  JiiiamlialiU  aJteravrd. 

Dane  Holo.  Canoas  «dl-Iifce  e3B«vatiaB%  popukrk  sup- 
p<>«d  to  d&te  frqui  tbe  Dam^  conquest  of  Esfland,  are  sbll 
eitaot  io  the  ci>antks^  of  Kmt  and  Sosiex.  AItxts  about  3  feet 
io  duuneier,  tfa^  air  rmidT  Iob  tban  60  feet  in  depth.  The 
mesnf  of  iiigi«>&  and  ^gpsa  snst  hare  been  provided  bj  rude 
ladders  ai  bide  ropes. 

Anu»g  the  expUnatioos  offered  bj  aichcolt^^ists  is  that  tliey 
were  places  of  ref  agi^  that  tbej  vere  coanected  iritb  some  esoteric 
vorship,  that  th^  veT«  dog  for  the  extraction  of  chalk  and  fliot, 
or  that  originallj  thej  were  used  as  granaries.  Thej  are  found 
f;Io*f?  together  in  groap?,  and  are  thug  reminiscent  of  the  custom 
3rn''>n'f  rnriotj?  p^aHr  tribe?  of  (-■lo5rf?rinff  Jr  r^tricted  areng. 
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t-o  obscured  tliut  many  stars  were  visible  at 
[umboldt  in  "  Cosmos." 
';irur  til  our  own  time,  to  Xlay  13.  1790,  history 
tad  tr»d.:  '  r(  till"  occurrence  of  a  remarkable  day  prevail- 

tafomr  S».vr  Kngland.  and  to  some  extent  in  some  other  places. 
OukneM  came  on  between  10  and  11  .\.M.,  and  continuetJ  until 
■tfiught.  ;irowing  grndiialiy  dt^nser  and  denser,  even  till  eleven 
«k  m^L  Candles  and  lamps  were  lighted  for  the  people  to  see 
til  dine  ami  to  |wrform  work  about  the  house.  These  became 
nM|QMaU>  before  twelve  o'clock,  M.  In  the  evening,  so  dense 
W  it,  thut  fnrmprs  cotdd  warcoly,  even  with  the  ai<l  of  a  lan- 
kn.  •  :iy  to  the  barn  to  take  care  of  the  cattle.    The 

knds  •  ir  nxwts  at  1 1  a.m.,  and  the  day  was  converted 

into  ni^ht. 

Date.  Mahometan  tradition  asserts  that,  when  Adam  was 
driven  from  I*ara«lis«,  he  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  tlirce 
Ai^tBi — ■  myrtle  Ijccause  it  bore  the  loveliest  and  most  odorous 
^Sovt-nt,  a  wheat  ear  Ijocauso  it  yielded  the  most  nourishnicnt. 
mti  a  date  because  it  was  the  most  glorious  fruit  of  the  earth. 
lUi  date  from  Paradise  was,  in  .some  marvellous  way,  brought 
t»0ie  H-  ii""*?  have  come  all  the  date-palms  in  the  world, 

tad  All*'  'I  it  'o  be  the  fo<od  for  all  tlic  true  believers, 

vba  »h«li  nmipirr  i  ».  i\  I'ountry  where  the  date-palm  grows. 
TW  Jp«r»  and  tl«<:  Arab**,  again,  looke<i  ujKin  this  tree  as  a 
arrticsil  allej^ry  of  human  Innings,  for,  like  them,  it  dies  when 
ito  head  (tho  vummit)  is  cut  oiT,  and  when  a  limb  (branch) 
ixiMv  cot  off  it  iIo(^  not  grow  again. 

Hiaae  who  know  can  understand  the  mysterious  language 
of  tlw  brancbes  on  days  when  there  is  no  wind,  when  whis^K'rs 
of  praKDt  and  future  cventj>  are  communicated  by  the  tree. 
Aicafcaai  o(  old,  »o  the  rabbis  say,  understood  tlie  language 
«f  the  palm. 

The  i1-'--  *'?'in  is  indc«d  a  tree  of  gh'ry  and  of  mystery.  Its 
Iccmdil''  1  only  by  the  banana  and  the  bread-fruit,  makes 

H  ane  of  in-  ni'M  valuable  food-stutfs  known  to  the  countries 
bImh  jt«  frtiit  will  rijK'n.  Pjioh  tree  protluc*"?  from  8  to  10 
taaAca  ^  the  total  yield,  by  weight,  of  a  palm  in 

fiB  heari  m  100  to  -joo  pxiumls  a  year.     An  acre  of 

InJ  vndrr  ilait^  will  fcod  more  }»eople  than  under  any  other 
crop  '-M.  r.f  tilnntain. 

But  thr  ■  f  by  no  m^^ans,  exhausts  the  economic  value 

the  dat*-j" j  ;„.  bnrk  xMAn  a  fibre  which  is  emjdove*!  for 

mattinj^  baiikets.  and  sack.j.     The  leaves  serve  to  thatch 

Brrt*f't  hilt  tnd  to  make  little  cases  for  packing  the  fruit. 

tootfUiii  |j„i)   (},^   faniily   kettle,   or  yahbali,  and   nupply 
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fencing  for  tlie  cottage  ganlcn.  Tlie  timber  takes  a  goorl  [wjU 
for  cabinet  work,  or,  cut  into  lengths,  (supplies  tl>e  ordinj 
jwst  of  the  North  African  circular  hut.  Tlie  unripe  dates  can  '. 
boiled  down  for  vinegar.  The  ripe  friiit.  bi-^idos  being  oaten  dl 
may  be  made  into  8|)irits  or  pressed  fresh  for  an  agreeable  svi 
rinnlly,  the  tree  can  be  t!ip[jed  for  toddy,  n?  is  done  in  Algei 
with  centenarian  palms  ii?  soon  as  they  attain  their  bundredf 
birthday.  A  gallon  of  toddy  a  day  can  be  drawn  otf  for  a  whc 
fortnight ;  after  that,  the  drain  is  injurious. 

Day.  What  is^  a  day?  Does  it  include  all  the  twcnty-fot 
hours  from  midnight  to  midnight,  or  only  the  hours  from  sunrise 
to  sun.Ket?  A  confusion  of  terniiiiology  on  this  score  has  some- 
limes  introduced  a  confusion  of  thought.  Tlie  word  day  is  fre- 
quently used  as  merely  the  antithesis  to  night.  Even  the  law 
distinguishes  belwet'ii  a  diex  uatumliit,  or  natural  day,  and  a  dies 
arlifin'tii-s,  or  artificial  day. 

Astronomers  also  have  their  various  days:  the  absolute  solar 
day,  ranging  from  al«nit  half  a  minute  under  to  the  same 
amount  oyer  24  hours  at  dilTerent  tinn^s  of  the  year;  the  mean 
solar  day.  being  our  cnnsiuon  day  of  '<J4  hours;  the  lunar  day  of 
nearly  25  houre,  and  the  sidereal  day  of  aboit  4  Beconds  short 
24  hours. 

To  revert  to  the  natural  day.  Not  eveniwhere  nor  eve 
when  does  it  include  twenty-four  hours  if  you  measure  the 
from  sunrise  to  sunrise.  .\s  you  approach  either  the  north  or 
the  south  pole,  strange  phenomena  occur.  For  example:  At 
Wandcrbus.  in  Norway,  the  day  lasts  from  Iklay  '21  to  .July  2"2 
without  ititcrruiition ;  and  at  Spitzbergen,  the  longest  day  con- 
tains three  and  a  half  month.s. 

p]ven  if  you  remain  witliin  the  radius  where  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  ])uiKtually  every  twi-nty-fnur  hours,  nevertheless  the  limit  of 
the  artificial  day — i.e.,  the  periinl  of  light — varies  according 
latitude.  Thus,  at  Tornea,  in  Finland,  the  longest  day 
twentv-one  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  two  and  a  h 
of  ligiit. 

At  St.  Petersburg  and  Tobolsk,  the  longest  has  nineteen 
the  shortest  live  hours. 

At  Stockholm  and  Upsala,  the  longest  day  has  eighteen  and 
a  half  hours.     At  Hamburg,  Danzig,  and  Stettin,  tlio  Ion 
day  has  seventeen  hours,  ami  the  shortest  seven. 

At  Berlin  and  London,  the  longest  day  has  sixteen  and  a  h; 
hours,  and  the  shortcut  about  eight. 

What  time  does  the  day  liogin?  This  time  has  been  fi 
arbitrarily  by  dilTerent  people.  The  .Tews,  Chaldeans,  and  Hu 
lomana  be^an  the  day  at  sunrise^  the  Athenians  at  sunset. 
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Umbri  in  Italy  at  noon,  the  Egyptians  and  Roman.s  at  mid- 
night. The  United  States,  England,  and  most  of  the  Eiirof*an 
conntries  follow  the  Roman  custom :  the  day  commenctrf  a.-»  .-f^Jii 
as  the  clock  has  struck  midnight  of  the  preceding  day. 

In  our  latitude,  when  does  the  longest  day  occur?  And  the 
shortest?  Eyeiy  school-boy  will  answer,  if  he  rememljerH  his 
text-book,  June  21  and  December  21,  respectively.  Yet  the 
date  is  not  absolutely  and  unalterably  fixed.  December  22,  for 
example,  was  the  shortest  day  of  the  year  1911.  The  Evening 
Sun  for  that  date  supplied  a  simple  and  lucid  explanation : 

"  To-day  is  the  shortest  day  for  the  northern  half  of  the  f-arth 
that  the  year  1911  supplies.  The  sun  turned  up  at  7 :1T  o'^lw^k 
this  morning  and  will  go  off  duty  at  4 :30  o'clock  this  aftcrnrK>n, 
pving  U8  just  nine  hours  and  thirteen  minutes  of  its  service-. 

"'  Tliia  is  all  because  of  the  winter  solstice.  It  is  the  tiriifj 
when  the  sun  is  furthest  south  on  its  annual  slant  over  th<- 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  making  its  maximum  declination  to  the  axi- 
of  the  earth,  a  figure  placed  by  the  scientists  at  23.465  deg. 

"  This  solstice  usually  falls  on  December  21,  makin^r  that  the 
shortest  day.  The  departure  from  that  convention  tlii.«  year 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  astronomical  year  is  longer  than 
the  calendar  year.  Our  sphere  makes  one  complete  circuit 
around  the  sun  in  365.2422  days,  and  this  difference  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  day  a  year  is  the  excuse  for  the  appearance  lA  Fcbniary 
?0  every  fourth  year.  As  1912  is  a  leap  year  the  difTcrenc*!  U:- 
tween  astronomical  and  calendar  time  is  now  almost  at  a  maxi- 
mum. This  disparity  of  about  t'venty-three  hour.a  niak*-^  the 
shortest  day  fall  on  Dec.  22  instead  of  Dec.  21. 

"  All  over  the  world  this  date  marks  a  tuminp  point  in  the 
calendar,  though  in  every  case  it  is  not  the  shortest  day.  South 
of  the  equator  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  people  thcro  are 
enjoying  their  longest  day.  At  the  South  Pole  it  is  high  noon 
of  the  six-month  day,  and  at  the  Xorth  Pole  it  is  midnight  of 
the  'great  night.'"  " 

Days  of  the  Week.  Friday  (q.v.)  is  not  the  only  day  that 
has  been  blacklisted  by  superstition.  Unlucky  days  among  the 
Mahometan  Malays  of  Cochin-China  arc  the  third  day  of  the 
new  moon,  being  that  on  which  .\dam  was  expelled  froti  Para- 
dise: the  fifth,  when  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah;  the  sixteenth, 
when  Joseph  was  put  into  the  well ;  the  twenty-fourth,  when 
Zachariah  was  murdered :  and  the  twenty-fifth,  when  Mahomet 
lost  his  front  teeth. 

Some  of  the  English  superstitions  connected  with  the  variou.s 
dayg  of  the  week  have  been  commemorated  in  English  folk-lore 
rhyines  as  follows : 
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Sumtay's  cbild  ne'or  laeks  in  place; 
Mondny's  child  is  fair  in  the  face; 
Tuesday's  child  h  full  of  grttee; 
Wt'dneBday'H  child  Ih  ftour  and  sad; 
Thursdny'A  cirild  in  taviiig  and  glad^ 
Friday's  ehild  is  laving  and  pvingt 
And  Saturday's  child  shall  ^ork  for  its  livitig; 

Sneeze  on  a  Monday  yon  Rncoze  for  danger; 
HneeKe  on  a  Tuesday  you  kiss  a  atranger; 
Sneeze  an  n  Wednesday  you  Kneexe  for  a  letter; 
Sneezt'  on  ji  Thursday  fur  iwniethinfr  luitter: 
Sneeze  on  a  Friday  yon  snfeze  to  j'our  rtoriow; 
Snepzc  on  a  Saturday  your  eweetheart  to-morrow j 
Sneeze  on  a  Sunday  your  safety  seek, 
The  devil  will  cha»e  you  the  whole  of  the  week. 

Cut  your  nails  Monday  you  eut  them  for  newa; 
Cut  tlieui  nn  Tuesday  a  pair  of  new  Bhoes; 
t'ut  them  nn  VVedne^^day,  you  cut  them  for  health] 
f/ut  them  on  Thursday  'twill  add  to  your  wealth; 
Cut  thern  on   Friday  you  cut  thtrn  fnir  vvo; 
Cut  them  on  Sattirdav  a  journey  you'll  (jo; 
Cut  them  or  Sunday  you  cut  them  for  evil. 
For  all  the  week  long  you'll  be  ruled  by  the  devil. 

Monday  for  wealth, 

Tuesday  for  health, 

Wednesday  the  best  of  all. 
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old  man  rushed  up  to  the  clerk  in  charge  and  claimed  a  set  of 
false  teeth  locked  up  in  a  glass  case. 

"  Why  do  you  think  they  are  yours  ?  "  asked  the  curator. 

"  Because  1  would  know  them  anywhere,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  bought  them  myself  ten  years  ago,  and  used  them  until  they 
were  lost  in  the  mails  when  I  sent  them  to  the  city  to  be  mended." 

The  teeth  were  taken  out  of  the  case;  the  claimant  popped 
them  into  his  mouth ;  and,  lo !  they  fitted.  A  few  minutes  later, 
after  subscribing  to  certain  formalities,  he  walked  out  of  the 
place  perfectly  happy. 

Poisonous  animals,  living  as  well  as  dead,  are  frequently 
received  at  the  office.  Visitors  to  Arizona  generally  consider  it 
the  proper  thing  to  send  home  a  few  horned  toads  as  typical 
sonyenirs  from  the  regions  explored.  Sometimes  a  live  Gila 
monster  is  forwarded  at  second-class  rates.  A  living  rattlesnake 
with  nine  rattles  which  went  astray  in  the  mails  now  reposes 
in  a  glass  jar  of  alcohol  labelled — "  From  Florida."  "  But  the 
most  alarming  parcel  to  date,"  says  Rene  Bache  in  the  Associated 
Sunday  Magazines  for  December  13,  1908,  "proved  to  contain 
seventeen  small  snakes,  all  squirming  and  wriggly;  one  of  which, 
by  the  way,  an  adder  spotted  in  yellow  and  black,  made  its  es- 
cape, and  crawled  out  from  under  a  desk  a  day  or  two  later, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  women  clerks." 

Sometimes  people  refuse  to  accept  letters  or  parcels  addressed 
to  them.  All  of  them  find  their  way  at  last  to  the  Dead-letter 
office.  Of  these  is  an  ugly  cloth-covered  doll,  a  life-size  "  nigger  " 
baby  in  looks,  which  represents  the  effort  of  a  discarded  suitor  to 
get  even  with  the  lady  in  the  case.  On  the  day  of  her  marriage 
with  another  man,  he  mailed  the  doll  to  her;  but  she  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  the  letter-carrier  was  requested  to  take  it 
away  again. 

Awhile  ago  much  trouble  was  made  by  rats  which  ate  the 
contents  of  packages  stored  in  the  Dead-letter  Office.  All  parcels 
that  go  astray  in  the  mails  are  stuck  away  in  big  pigeon-holes, 
a  circumstance  that  offered  a  fine  opportunity  to  the  predatory 
rodents.  They  were  much  addicted  to  cutting  up  cotton  doth 
and  other  dress  fabrics  for  their  nests;  but  what  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  most  was  wedding  cake  (pieces  of  which  are  frequently 
found  in  lost  packages),  and  the  bran  stuffing  of  dolls  and 
pin-cushions.  The  mischief  was  finally  done  away  with  by  the 
help  of  ferrets. 

At  the  end  of  one  year  all  the  accumulated  merchandise  is 
sold  at  auction,  the  packages  being  opened  and  their  contents 
made  up  into  fresh  parcels,  for  the  sake  of  condensation.  A 
catalogue  describing  the  parcels  by  number,  and  givvtig  \it\fel 
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nccount  of  wliat  is  in  tliem,  is  ]»rinlfd.  carp  lieing  Ukon  In  av(ud 
rvcn  the  sli^litt'ft  misrr|ire*ifntuliiin.    Thus,  for  f.\aui|ile,  "  d'* 
jewelry  "  figures  rri'<|iii'iitly  in  the  Va^l. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  this  anuunl  sale  of  "  tieatl-letter  " 
matter  has  heen  carriod  on  by  the  United  States  government. 
Twelve  million  letters  and  pareela  are  opened,  examined,  and 
recorded  each  year,  an  average  of  from  4K,nOO  to  50,U00  a  day. 
Tlie.*e  figures  do  not  take  .into  consideration  an  average  of 
11,000,000  postal-cards  which  go  astray  every  twelve  months. 

To  carry  out  the  ndes  of  the  i'ost-onice  Department  regai 
ing  unclaimed  articles  tlie  Dead-letter  Ollice  records  the  addre 
and  contents  of  parcels  of  tliird-class  matter  of  apparent  valt 
and   of   fourth-cla.'s.s   matter   and    letters  containing   articles 
merchandise.    When  such  articles  cannot  he  delivered  or  restore 
to  the  sender,  they  are  filed  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  recording,  except  such  as  are  unaddressed.  which  are  h€ 
not  less  than  six  months.     All  articles  that   remain  nndaiml 
ut  the  e.xj>irution  of  the  time  prescribed  are  then  piepared   U 
sale  at  public  auction  in  such  manner  as  not  to  destroy  tin 
identity. 

Dead  letters  containing  valuable  enclosures  are  recorded 
the  Dead-letter  Office,  and.  when  they  cannot  Im?  deliverc<l  to 
party  addressed  nor  to  the  writer,  the  contents  are  sold  and 
careful  account  is  kept  of  the  amount  realized  in  crtcli  case, 
which  is  subject  to  reclamation  by  either  the  party  addre««ed  or 
the  sender  for  four  years  from  the  recording.  When  matter 
containing  money  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  persiui  address 
or  returned  to  the  sender,  it  is  held  three  months,  at  the  e| 
of  which  time  the  amount  of  money  is  entereil  u|)on  tbe  letter  i 
other  matter  accomjianying  the  cash,  and  upon  the  records, 
money  is  delivered  to  tlie  thinl  assistant  postmaster-general, 
whose  rccei|it  therefttr  is  filed,  lie  then  deposits  all  such  mone 
in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  postal  revenues.  All  currei 
found  in  dead  tetters  or  other  matter  is  subject  to  redanuiti 
within  four  years  from  the  reconling  by  the  department. 

But  not  all  the  packages  received  at  the  Dead-letter  Olf 
find  their  way  into  the  annual  scrap-heap.    Out  of  the  7,000,C 
letters  that  go  astray  in  this  way,  a  large  pro))ortiou  are  retui 
to  the  sender  or  delivered  to  the  addresses.   Of  Lourse  the  senc 
may  generally  be  determined  by  the  simple  process  of  opening 
letter.     But  lirst  every  clfort  is  made  to  correct  a  mistaken 
decipher  an  illegible  address.     Famous  for  her  feats  as  a  "  blil 
reader  "  is  a  certain  woman  employee,    ller  pcrfornuuices  in  tl 
line  are  nothing  short  of  marvellous.    Once  in  awhile  it  hapf 
that  somebody  mails  a  cryptogram  for  a  joke,  atfording  a  pi 
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lem  of  mnch  difficulty.    Mr.  Bache  instances  a  letter  that  bwe 
in  lieu  of  euperacription  the  following  lines: 

There  is  a  jonng  man  in  Brooklyn, 

Far  away  to  the  sea, — 
B.  O.  B.  Bob,  we  call  him. 

Oh,  letter  carrier,  find  him  for  me! 

There  were  in  addition  only  the  words  "  St.  Marks  Ave."  in 
one  corner.  It  might  have  seemed  a  hopeless  puzzle ;  but  not  so 
to  the  "blind  reader,"  who  looked  up  St.  Marks  Ave.  in  a 
Brooklyn  directory,  and  sent  a  circular  to  every  person  named 
Eobert  living  there.  As  a  result,  the  right  one  applied  for  the 
letter  and  got  it. 

The  British  have  their  Dead-letter  department  as  well  as  the 
Americans.  Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  perversions  of 
addresses  which  have  been  detected  by  this  process  have  been 
preserved  by  the  department  in  a  book  that  is  shown  to  visitors. 
One  would  not  at  first  sight  recognize  that  "  Santlings,  Ilile- 
wite,"  was  intended  for  "St.  Helen's,  Isle  of  Wight,"  or  that 
"  Ilaselfeach  in  no  famtshere  "  meant  "  Hazelbeach,  Northamp- 
tonshire." Metropolitan  places  come  in  for  their  share  of  distor- 
tion. Holbom  Viaduct  is  consolidated  into  "  Obanvidock,"  and 
Mile  End  appears  as*"Mailand."  '  Either  an  excess  of  loyalty 
or  some  haziness  as  to  the  precise  division  of  labor  between  the 
sovereign  and  her  ministers  must  have  prompted  tlie  person 
who  addressed  a  letter  "  to  the  Sectery  of  Wore,  Chesley 
Osbitile,  London,  Queen  Victoria,"  while  the  importance  of 
preserving  a  broad  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  districts 
may  perhaps  have  animated  Lord  Xorthbrook's  correspondent, 
nho  addressed  his  lordsbip  as  "  Lordnortlibrook,  Stroton  House, 
Country."  Of  course  there  are  addresses  which  are  absolutely 
hopeless. 

Dead  Sea,  an  inland  lake  on  the  southeastern  borders  of 
Palestine,  occupjing  a  part  of  the  deepest  chasm  on  tlie  surface 
of  the  earth,  "  caused,"  says  the  Encvclopiedia  Britannica,  "  after 
the  end  of  the  Eocene  period  by  the  earth  movement  wliich  re- 
sulted in  the  raising  of  the  whole  region  out  of  the  sea."  The 
earliest  references  to  the  Dead  Sea  or  its  basin  are  in  tlio  biblical 
narratives  of  Lot  and  Abraham,  who  call  it  the  Salt  Sea,  from 
its  most  obvious  peculiarity,'  its  waters  containing  about  25  per 
cent,  of  salts.  As  the  sea  has  no  outlet,  this  percentage  increasos 
with  the  years.  To  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  suspended  in  its 
waters  the  Dead  Sea  owes,  besides  its  saltness,  its  buoyancy  and 
its  poisonous  properties.  The  human  body  floats  on  the  surface 
without  exertion :  indeed  it  is  practically  impossible  for  it  to  ?.\\\,V.. 
But  the  saline  incrustation*'  which  fimn  on  the  swrHce  ol  ^^\'ii 
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skin  are  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  to  the  bather  after 
emerges,  ff>r  it  may  take  a  cou|ile  of  days  to  scrape  them  off. 

Perhaps  a  l>etter  idea  of  the  density  of  the  water  of  this 
inland  sea  may  he  realized  from  the  following  statistics:  In  a- ton 
of  water  from  the  L'lippian  Sea  there  are  eleven  potjmls  of  Fait; 
in  the  Baltic,  eighteen  pounds;  in  the  Black  Sea,  twenty-six 
pounds;  in  the  Atlantic  thirty-one  pounds;  in  the  Knglish  Chan- 
nel, seventy-two  pounds;  in  the  Mediterranean,  eighty-fii 
pounds;  in  the  Red  Sea,  ninety-three  pounds,  and  in  the  Di 
Sea,  187  pounds. 

No  natural  feature  of  the  world  has  been  more  maligi 
than  the  Dead  Sea.     There  are  no  sea-birds  there,  t  >  he  siii 
Wause  there  are  no  fish  for  them  to  prey  on.    Owing  principal 
to  the  large  proportion  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  magn 
fish  cannot  live  in  its  waters.    The  absence  of  sea-fowl  has  led 
the  story  that  no  bird  could  fly  across  this  sea  and  live.     The 
scanty  rainfall  makes  vegetation  precarious;  hence  tlie  story  that 
no  plant  can  live  on  the  accursed  soil.     Joscphus  advanced  tlie 
absurd  theory  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  been  submeri 
under  the  waters  of  the  lake.     But  the  writer  of  Genesis 
makes  no  reference  to  an  inundation  as  causing  the  destnict 
of  those  cities.    Rather  he  had  rn  mind  a  rain  of  fire  and  bri 
stone  from  heaven. 

lliere  is  no  passage  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Bible  dii^ 
tinctly  connecting  the  Dead  Sea  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  b 
popular  tradition  and  irresponsible  evangelical  teachings  h 
deeply  impres.'^ed  upon  the  average  human  mind  the  M'let  i 
its  bed  marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  cities  of  the  plains 
destroyed  by  Divine  wrath.  In  Palestine  the  modern  name  for 
the  sea  is  Bahr  Lut,  or  Sea  of  Lot.  A  pillar  of  rock  salt  in  the 
Jebel  Usted  range  is  to-d.iy  pointed  out  as  Jjot^a  wife  {q.v; 
Hence  a  number  of  exaggerations  sprang  up  and  gathe: 
strength  from  century  to  century  until  even  the  conserva 
mind  protested  against  them.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff.  professor  in 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York,  was  a  man 
undoubted  probity  and  piety.  In  his  travels  published  in  IS 
he  told  the  simple  truth  regarding  tlic  pillar  of  salt,  so  far  as 
physical  origin  and  characteristics  are  concerned,  and  left 
reader  to  draw  the  natural  inference  as  to  its  relation  to 
myth.  Finally  Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster,  visiting  the  couu 
try  and  thoroughly  exploring  it,  conceded  that  the  physical  f( 
tures  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  shores  suggested  the  myths 
legends,  and  he  sums  up  the  whole  as  follows:  "  A  great  mass 
gerationst  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the 
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suit  of  the  old  belief  that  the  cities  were  buried  under  the  Dead 
Sea,  has  been  gradually  removed  in  recent  years." 

Death,  Clock  of.  The  popular  name  for  the  first  astro- 
nomical clock  in  England,  made  for  Henry  VIII  in  1540,  by 
Nicholas  Cratzer,  a  German  who  came  over  to  London  by  invita- 
tion of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  is  now  in  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
It  tells  the  hour,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  position 
of  the  sun,  the  number  of  days  that  have  elapsed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  its  age,  the  hour 
at  which  it  crosses  the  meridian,  and  the  time  of  high  water  at 
Ix)ndon  Bridge.  The  winding  of  the  cumbrous  mechanism  occu- 
pies half  an  hour  every  week.  The  weights  descend  to  a  depth 
of  over  80  feet. 

The  legend  which  has  given  to  the  clock  its  present  name 
tells  that  when  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  I,  died  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  clock,  which  was  striking  4  at  the  moment, 
immediately  stopped.  Since  then,  the  legend  continues,  it  has 
always  stopped  at  the  death  of  any  one  who  had  been  long  resi- 
dent within  the  palace. 

A  clock  standing  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  at  Versailles 
is  known  as  L'horloge  de  la  Mort  des  Boi, — "  the  Clock  of  the 
King's  Death."  It  contains  no  works,  but  consists  merely  of  a 
face  in  the  form  of  a  sun,  surrounded  by  rays.  On  the  death 
of  a  king  the  hand  was  set  to  the  moment  of  his  demise  and 
remained  unaltered  till  his  successor  had  joined  him  in  the  grave. 
The  custom  originated  under  Louis  XIII,  and  continued  until 
the  revolution.  It  was  revived  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII  and 
the  land  continues  to  this  day  fixed  on  tlie  precise  moment  of  that 
monarch's  death. 

In  1889  a  curious  story,  possibly  a  newspaper  fake,  made  the 
rounds  of  the  American  press.  It  appears  thus  in  tJie  Philadel- 
phia Ledger: 

A  wonderful  old  clock,  said  to  have  been  made  in  England 
nearly  200  years  ago  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  Eev.  Dr. 
William  Tennent,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  died  in  1777, 
was  found  recently  in  an  old  farm-house  near  Freehold,  N.  J. 
It  is  related  that  during  the  time  that  Dr.  Tennent  was  in  his 
famous  trance  the  clock,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  refused  to 
go.  After  his  death  the  clock  was  sold  to  a  man  named  Wilbur 
Huntley,  who  kept  it  at  his  home  gome  distance  southeast  of 
Freehold,  in  memory  of  his  venerable  pastor.  Huntley  died  a 
suicide.  After  his  tragic  end  the  clock  became  the  subject  of 
serious  speculation.  Its  hands  would  never  pass  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  at  night.  It  would  strike  the  midnight  hour,  but  at  1, 
the  boor  when  Huntley  killed  himself,  it  would  uUeiY^  (a^%% 
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its  functions.  It  is  said  that  by  pressing  the  hands  forward  and 
slrnininfr  tlicm  iju.*t  tlif  hour  of  1  thoy  ooiild  Iw  started  on 
afre?h,  but  a*  soon  as  1  o'clock  at  niglit  again  wa?  reached  the 
clock  would  stop.  It  would  tick  merrily  through  the  hour  of 
1  at  noonday.  It  still  ticks  away  ns  solemnly  and  regularly  a^ 
when  brougiit  from  the  gliop  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  but  its 
1  o'clock  defect  has  never  been  cured. 

Thi?  story  is  one  of  a  number  of  similar  newspaper  yai 

that  have  ajipeared  at  intervals  in  American  paiHTs,  and  are 
interepting,  at  least,  ns  showing  a  widespread  and  deeply  rooted 
superstition. 

'Ihere  is  another  story,  less  marvellous  but  equally  insistent, 
whicli  has  reciuired  incessant  hammering  before  it  received  its 
death-blow.  I'lie  dials  of  "  dummy  "  clocks,  hung  up  as  signs, 
invariably  mark  tlui  hour  8:18.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cus- 
tom grew  up  because  Lincoln  was  shot  at  eighteen  minutes  past 
eight.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  custom  was  com- 
mon even  in  England  long  before  that  fateful  Good  Friday. 
Jewellers  and  watchmakers  explain  that  this  time  is  the  readiest 
to  suggest  itself  because  the  hands  of  watch  or  clock  spread 
themselves  across  the  dial  in  a  nearly  straight  line  when  the 
hour  hand  approximates  VIII  and  the  minute  hand  18  min- 
utes after. 

The  last  nail  in  the  coffin  of  this  story  was  driven  home' 
Miss    Clara    Laughlin    in    the    December,    1910,    number    of 
Mri^lvn's  Mnfj^izine.    She  showed  that  Lincoln  did  not  arrive  at 
Ford's  Theatre  licfore  8..30  nt  the  earliest.    "After  having  inl 
viewed   every   ilincoverablc  survivor  of   the  audience   at    Foi 
theatre  that  fateful  Good  Friday  night,  and  l>eing  told  that 
presidential  party  arrived  at  8.30,  at  H.OO,  at  9.30,  and  at 
times  between,"  she  was  indebted  to  Mr.  George  0,  Maynard 
a  definite  statement.    Mr.  Maynard,  then  of  the  War  Telegr 
Onice  and  now  of  the  National  Museum,  was  in  the  habit 
keciiing   hi.'=   theatre    programs.       On   the   margin    nf   the    long 
play-bill  of  that  night  he  made  a  note  of  the  point  in  the  pltj 
at  whi(>h  Mr.  Linefiln  came  in,  and  wrote  down  the  lines  hef 
spoken   as   tlie   presidential    party   entered    the   box.      Floret 
Trenrhnril  was  trying  to  tell  a  joke  to  Dundreary,  who— of  coi 
— did  not  see  it. 

"'Can't  you  see  it?'  she  said. 

"  *  No.  I  can't  see  it,'  he  assured  her. 

Just  then  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  state  box  on  the  upr 
right-hand  side  of  the  house,  and  Miss  Keene,  catching  sii 
of  him.  said,  "Well,  evervhody  can  see  thai.'"  no<lding  towl 
the  box.    And  the  orchestra  struck  up  "  llail  to  the  Chief," 
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audience  cheeretl,  and  the  play  was  at  a  standstill  for  a  minute." 

Miss  Laughlin  adds,  "In  the  elder  Sothern's  prompt-book 
(preserved  by  his  son)  this  incident  occurs  late  in  the  first  act; 
whether  it  was  the  same  in  Miss  Keene's  version  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn,  but  it  probably  was,  and  that  would  fix  the  time 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  entrance  at  about  half-past  eight  or  a  quarter 
to  nine." 

Death  Valley,  probably  the  most  arid  spot  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  forms  part  of  a  depression  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  California,  35  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.  It  extends 
through  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  counties  and  crosses 
the  Mexican  border  into  Lower  California.  At  King's  Springs 
the  depression  is  250  feet,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Eailway  261  feet,  below  sea-level.  The  deepest  part  is 
|)robably  400  feet  below.  The  valley  received  its  sinister  name 
from  the  fact  that  in  1850  a  party  of  gold-seekers  with  their 
families  made  a  one-day  camp  in  the  valley  and  less  than  half 
of  them  survived,  the  remainder  being  overcome  by  the  heat  and 
aridity.  A  few  escaped  over  the  Panamints  to  the  bountiful 
Californian  plains;  the  others  returned  to  the  East.  Ten  years 
later  a  party  of  prospectors  came  across  the  camp  with  its  wagons 
and  chains,  yokes,  camp  equij)ments  and  children's  toys;  even  the 
tracks  made  in  the  sand  by  the  little  ones  could  still  bo  traced. 

Geologists  tell  us  tliat  this  valley  offers  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  condition  of  the  entire  world  at  an  early  geological  i)eriod. 
Except  for  a  little  oasis  of  30  acres  it  is  a  more  waste  of  sand, 
liemmcd  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Funeral  and  Panauiint  mountains, 
bleak,  precipitous,  scarred,  rocky.  Nothing  grows  in  the  valley 
e.Ncept  sage  brush  and  the  gnarled  and  thorny  mesquite  at  rare 
intervals.  The  only  animals  that  can  live  in  it  are  the  horned 
lizard  and  the  rattlesnake,  the  gauntest  of  coyotes,  the  leanest  of 
wild-cats,  the  centipede,  and  the  tarantula. 

Tlie  California  mining  bureau  has  recorded  that  men,  with 
plenty  of  water  at  their  command,  have  died  there  of  thirst, 
the  arid  air  sapping  the  moisture  from  their  bodies  faster  than 
thoy  could  supply  it.  In  summer  the  air  is  kiln-arid  until  it 
contains  but  one  per  cent,  of  humidity;  well-shaded  thermometers 
sf>ar  to  135  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Sand  storms  choke  and  stifle 
every  living  and  growing  thing  in  their  path.  A  dusty  fog  fills 
the  air  clear  to  the  mountain  tops  and  spreads  a  pall  of  darkness 
over  the  valley.  Plumes  of  dust  wave  above  the  cloud  masses, 
and  slender,  sinuous  sand-spouts  a  mile  high  go  careering  down 
the  valley  in  the  arms  of  the  gale. 

An  unvarying  stream  of  salt  and  alkali  water  flows  into  W\ft 
head  of  the  valley  from  a  spring  in  the  Panamints,  auCi  couVvuu*^- 
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either  as  a  stream  or  marsh  down  the  centre  for  60  miles  until  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  depresi^ion.  For  the  most  part  the 
marsh  is  an  impassable  area  of  acrid  salt  slush,  but  at  plac 
a  crust  of  salt  and  sand  lias  formed,  throwing  up  the  sharp; 
of  cones  and  pinnacles,  divided  by  the  narrowest  of  crevices. 
The  points  vary  from  an  inch  to  a  yard  or  more  in  height  and 
make  walking  impossible.  During  one  of  the  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  utilizing  the  great  borax  deposits  of  the  valley,  the 
borax-mnkers  constructed  an  eight-mile  bridge  across  the  marsh 
by  levelling  the  crust  with  slodgo-hamniers.  Beneath  this  bridge 
is  an  uiifathnnied  abyss  of  salt  slime,  where  many  of  the  early 
pioneers  found  their  graves,  after  insauity  and  death  had  put  a 
merciful  end  to  their  agonizing  torturing  thirst. 

There  is  only  one  man  who  ever  spent  more  than  a  day  in 
this  valley  and  came  out  of  it  alive.  That  man  is  H.  W.  Mantoij, 
of  Khyolitc,  California.  His  dismal  tale  of  suffering  ap|>eiired 
in  the  California  papers,  f^or  about  a  week  he  was  lost  iu  the 
heart  of  Death  Valley.  Circulating  helplessly  around  in  the 
trackless  waste  ho  tramped  WO  miles  over  sands  so  hot  thai  he 
could  scarcely  walk  on  them,  tiiough  shod  with  heavy  IxHjts. 
During  all  that  time  he  liad  no  food  and  but  one  drink  of  water. 

When  ho  staggered  up  to  Cub  Ijce's  Furnace  Creek  ranch, 
more  dead  than  alive,  his  tongue  was  swollen  to  such  a  size  that 
his  mouth  could  no  longer  contain  it.  His  lips  and  eyelids  were 
cracked  open  •  his  clothing  was  in  tatters,  and  his  shQi»s  were 
coated  with  a  heavy  incrustation  of  l«)rajc  and  other  alkali 
which  had  eaten  great  holes  in  the  leather. 

At  first  he  could  not  drink.     The  touch  of  water  was  as 
to  his  parched  lips  and  tongue.     Kind-hearted  ranchmen   al 
miners  forced  the  fluid  into  his  mouth  with  a  straw,  with' 
spoon — any  way  to  get  him  revived. 

Derby  Day.     This  is  the  second  and  the  greatest  day  in 
three  days  of  horse-racing  at  Epsom  Downs,  Surrey,  ICnglan? 
beginning  on  the  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday.    Hence  Derby 
day  always  falls  on  Wednesday. 

That  racing  near  Epsom  existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  1  i^ 
evident  from  ("larcndon's  History  of  the  Hebellion:  "A  niet'ting 
of  IJoyali&ts  (1648)  was  held  on  Banstead  Downs  under  pre- 
tence of  a  horse-race  and  six  hundred  horses  wore  collected  and 
sent  to  Reigate." 

Banstead  Downs  then  included  much  of  what  is  now  called 
Epsom  Downs.  Heywood,  in  "The  English  Traveller"  {165.'>), 
speaks  of  racing  at  Epsom.  Under  the  patronage  of  roynltv, 
after  the  Bestoration,  the  sport  again  became  popular.  Xot, 
however,  until  the  reign  of  George  liV,  ia  1780,  were  the  Derfcjr^   »OoIp 
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(takes  instituted  by  the  earl  whose  name  tliey  bear.  (See  Hoksd- 
ucixo.)  Entries  for  three-year  old  colts  of  either  sex  are  fifty 
gnineas  apiece,  with  a  forfeit  of  -£25  if  the  candidate  be  with- 
drawn. Since  1890  the  owner  of  the  winner  is  guaranteed  £5000, 
the  owner  of  the  second,  £300,  the  owner  of  the  third,  £200. 
The  breeder  of  the  winner  is  guaranteed  £500. 

To  the  first  Derby,  May  6,  1780,  there  were  thirty-six  sub- 
acribers.  The  stakes,  £1125,  were  won  by  Sir  Charles  Burbury's 
entry,  Diomed.  The  richest  Derby,  £7350,  was  won  by  Lord 
Lyon  in  1866.  The  poorest  Derbies  (£925  each)  were  in  1785, 
1792,  and  1802.  The  largest  number  of  subscribers  was  278  in 
1870,  when  Sir  Bevis  won;  the  smallest  number  29,  in  1785  and 
again  in  1786.  The  largest  field  that  ever  competed  was  34, 
in  1862,  when  Caractacus  won.  The  smallest  was  4,  in  1794, 
when  Doedalus  won. 

The  greatest  number  of  Derbies  ever  captured  by  any  one 
jockey  was  by  Robinson,  in  1817,  1824,  1825,  1827,  1828',  and 
1836.  Four  jockeys  have  won  the  Derby  five  times, — viz., 
F.  Archer,  J.  Amull,  F.  Buckle,  and  Chit.  No  jockey  has  ever 
won  more  than  two  Derbies  in  succession.  In  1820  the  Derby 
was  run  during  a  hurricane,  and  appropriately  won  by  Sailor, 
a  son  of  Scud ;  in  1839  and  1867  the  start  occurred  in  a  snow- 
storm. 

The  Derby  has  twice  resulted  in  a  dead  heat.  In  1828  The 
Colonel  and  Cadland  could  not  be  divided,  but  the  latter  won 
the  decider.  In  1884  St.  Gatien  and  Harvester  ran  a  dead  heat 
and  the  stakes  were  divided.  Mr.  Hammond,  who  owned  St. 
Gatien,  was  at  one  time  employed  at  6s.  a  week  in  the  stable  of 
Capt.  Machell,  who  owned  Harvester,  and  little  did  he  think  that 
the  day  would  ever  come  when  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
to  cut' up  the  Derby  stakes  with  his  whilom  master.  Diomed, 
the  winner  of  the  first  Derby,  found  his  way  to  America,  as  other 
Derby  winners  have  done  since,  the  price  paid  for  him  being 
^•1  guineas.  In  1900  Flying  Fox  won  the  Derby  for  the  Duke 
of  Wejitminster.  He  was  sold  to  go  to  France,  and  tiie  price 
jiaid  for  him  was  37,500  guineas.  The  Turf,  it  will  be  per- 
crived,  has  grown  in  importance,  though  a  large  amount  of  con- 
sideration was  always  bestowed  upon  it.  Thus,  Pepys,  in  his 
Diary  under  date  1663,  records :  "  Having  intended  this  day 
to  go  to  Banstead  Downs  to  see  a  famous  race,  I  sent  Will  to  g(?t 
himself  ready  to  go  with  me;  but  I  hear  it  is  put  oil  because 
the  IjotHs  do  sit  in  Parliament  to-day."  Years  afterwards  the 
Commons  used  not  to  sit  in  Parliament  because  the  Derby  was 
to  be  run.  A  sterner  generation  has  altered  all  that.  The 
founder  of  the  race  won  it  in  the  eighth  year  of  ita  exUlente, 
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1785,  with  Sir  IVtcr  'IVazle.  It  lias  beon  the  great  ambition  of 
the  house  of  Stanley  to  win  it  again.  Yet  no  other  Derby  has 
over  fallen  to  any  of  the  earls.  Nor  has  an  Karl  of  Derby  ever 
von  the  St.  I^ger,  though  the  present  earl  came  very  near  doing 
PC  with  his  Oaks  winner.  Keystone  II,  in  1!»((G.  This  amhitifl 
to  win  the  Derby  has  j)0S6e.sse(l  many  of  the  nioet  distinguisl 
owners  nf  horfee,  to  whom  money  has  been  no  consideratid 
and  they  have  been  constantly  disappointed,  wliilst  other  own« 
who  were  devoid  of  any  8|peoinl  veneration  for  the  race  a| 
would  rather  have  won  anotlier  stake  worth  a  little  more,  ht 
found  themselves  successful. 

To   win   the  Derby    was   the  chief  oljject  of   Lord    Geoj 
Bentinek's  life,  but,  though  he  owned  some  of  the  best  ra 
horses  nf  his  generation,  the  much-coveted  prize  never  fell  to 
lot.     One  year  ho  entered  live.     Of  these  two  died  in  training, 
the  third  became  a  roarer,  the  fourth  a  lady's  hack.     Tlie  fil 
alone  ever  saw  tiie  course,  hut  it  was  as  a  wheeler  in  a  four- 
luMid  that  had  the  privilege  of  hauling  a  coach-load  of  frienrls 
down  to  the  Derl)y.     It  was  J/ird  George  who  made  the  first 
motion  that  the  House  of  Commons  adjourn  for  the  Derby  dl 
that  being  in  1847,  and  until  1S1)2  it  was  always  done.     In 
latter  year  the  motion  was  lost  by  H  votes,  hut  on  the  afternt 
of  the  Derby  day  only  thirty-five  members  were  present  in 
Ifouse  of  f'omnions,  or  five  less  than  was  necessary  to  make 
*'  house,"  60  that  no  business  was  done.     Driven  almost  mad 
his   re[K'ated   failures,   Ixird   George   threw  uji  the  sport   whii 
had  refused  to  grant  him  his  heart's  desire,  and  disposed  of 
stables.     Among  the  animals  thus  s<^ild   was  Surplice,   who 
1848  won  for  its  purchaser  the  coveted  honor  denied   to 
original  owner.     The  unhappy  peer,  with  a  heart  already  weal 
ened  by  the  excitement  of  the  course,  could  not  recover  from 
the  irony  of  Surplice's  win,  and  a  little  later  Lord  Georg 
lifeless  body  was  discovered  by  a  keeper  at  night  lying  on 
iCtlge  of  the  ]>ark  at  Welhwk  Abbey,  and  the  ver<lict  of  "  Doa 
from  the  visitation  of  God  "  closed  a  grim  episode  in  the  histfl 
of  the  race. 

Lord  Beaconsficld,  then  Jlr.  Disraeli,  tells  us  that  the 
after  Surplice's  victory,  Lord  George,  lamenting  what  he 
missed,  moaned  out  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commc 
"You  do  not  know  what  the  Derby  is."    "Yes,  I  do;  ifs 
blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,"  was  ilr.  Disraeli's  reply.     By  thi*. 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  the  highest  turf  honor, 
"blue  ribbon  '  in  England  being  the  color  worn  witli  the  higV 
lionor  given  by  the  Queen,  the  insignia  of  the  Knights  of 
Carter.    Mr,  Disraeli,  therefore,  did  not  mean  that  the  Der| 
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was  a  temperance  affair,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted  by 
anconscious  humorists. 

The  first  royal  victory  was  gained  in  1788  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Sir  Thomas,  a  6  to  5  on  favorite.  More  than  a 
century  was  to  pass  before  the  royal  colors  were  borne  first  past 
the  post.  Persimmon  in  1893  just  beat  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Kothschild's  good  horse  St.  Frusquin — who  reversed  the  running 
soon  afterwards  at  Newmarket,  with  a  3  lb.  advantage  of  weight, 
however — and  Persimmon's  own  brother,  Diamond  Jubilee,  won 
by  half  a  length  from  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Simon  Dale  in 
1900.  Both  these  horses  were  owned  by  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  Edward  VII. 

Around  tlie  race  of  1844  hovers  a  story  which  might  well 
have  .sprung  from  the  brain  of  that  morbid  but  consummate 
genius  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Crockford,  the  owner  of  a  notorious 
gambling-hell,  had  a  favorite,  Eatan,  poisoned  on  the  eve  of  the 
race,  and  in  the  fury  of  his  rage  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
which  proved  fatal.  Crockford  also  had  a  runner  entered  for 
the  Oaks,  and,  to  avoid  disqualification  in  the  event  of  the  filly 
winning,  his  friends  concocted  a  gruesome  plot.  At  early  morn- 
ing the  body  of  the  dead  owner  was  propped  up  at  the  window 
of  his  house,  where  it  could  be  seen  by  the  crowds  visiting  the 
course;  the  trick  succeeded,  the  filly  won,  and  its  backers  chuck- 
ling over  their  grisly  ruse,  drew  their  winnings  even  as  the 
crowd  were  cheering  the  inanimate  figure  on  their  way  home. 
The  Derby  of  that  year  was  won  by  Running  Kein,  a  four-year- 
old  owned  by  a  Jew;  but,  fraud  having  been  proved,  Kunning 
Kein  was  deprived  of  his  honors  and  the  stakes  were  awarded 
to  the  second  horse. 

The  first  foreigner  to  win  the  Derby  was  Count  La  Grange 
iu  18G.J,  with  the  French  horse  Gladiateur.  Englishmen,  resent- 
ing the  carrying  off  of  the  "  Blue  Kibbon  "  by  a  foreigner,  were 
very  bitter,  publicly  insulting  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and  inti- 
mating that  history  had  merely  repeated  itself,  and  that  the 
Derby  of  '65  was  only  a  parallel  of  '44. 

Caractacus  brought  off  a  great  surprise  in  the  Derby  of  1862, 
as  he  started  at  40  to  1.  Jim  Goater  was  offered  the  mount, 
but  he  declined  it,  and  fteercd  The  Sprite,  owned  by  his  brother. 
Caractacus  was  ridden  by  the  stable  lad,  Parsons.  Horse  and  boy 
were  very  fond  of  each  other.  In  the  race  Parsons  frequently 
.■«I>oke  to  his  mount,  stroking  him,  patting  his  neck,  and  en- 
<  ouraging  him  with  such  words  as  "  Get  along,  Crackey,"  and 
'*  Good  lad,  Crackey."  After  Caractacus  won.  Mr.  Snewing,  the 
owner,  went  to  see  Parsons  weigh  in.  To  his  horror  the  jockey 
failed  to  draw  the  weight.  The  bridle  was  sent  for,  anOi  ^'VVx, 
1» 
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Snevving  often  said  afterward),  "Oh  the  agony  I  felt  at  that 
rminient  I  would  not  undergo  again  for  one  thousand  pounds!" 
This  st't  matters  rrglit,  but  all  was  not  jet  over.  Lord  Stamford 
ohjectpd  nn  tlii?  jiroiind  that  only  his  own  horse,  Ensign  and 
three  others  had  ffr\ne  the  full  course,  the  flag  having  faUen  when 
a  lot  of  thf  t'oiiijH'titors  were  in  fnmt  of  tire  starting-post. 

Admiral  Ihm^,  however,  waa  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  he 
was  ahont  the  only  man  prcfient  that  did  not  lose  his  head.  On 
hid  lordsld]>  making'  the  protest.  Admiral  Eons  took  his  wateh 
out  nf  hiiJ  pOL'kct  and,  noting  the  time,  said,  "Twenty  minntes! 
The  ohji't'tion,  to  hold  good,  should  have  been  lodged  within  a 
*|UiirttT  nf  an  hoin%  at-cording  to  the  sixtieth  rule  of  racing." 
The  exritinjr  events  of  the  day  80  upset  Mr.  Snewing  that,  when 
he  woke  np  in  bis  house  in  Euston  Square  the  next  morning,  all 
Honied  like  a  dream  to  him.  "  Is  it  true  that  I  have  won  the 
Derby.  i»r  Inivt*  I  dretiTiit  it  ?  ''  he  called  out  to  his  niece.  "  Make 
hai^te  down,  uncle,  and  ."ee  the  drawing-room  hung  with  light- 
blue  ribbons,'"  she  replied.  Even  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  and 
lie  t^iiid,  "  Send  ont  for  a  newspaper  and  let  me  see  it  in  priot.'' 
A  copy  of  the  Lundnn  Times  was  brought  him,  and,  looking  over 
it,  lie  Fail],  "  X(uv  I  am  satisfied;  I  know  that  I  have  won  the 
T)erbv.'' 
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that  he  won  his  first  Derby.  The  horse  was  Kingcraft,  trained 
by  Matthew  Dawson  and  ridden  by  Tom  French.  Wonderful 
fortune  attended  the  efforts  of  the  bearers  of  the  "  magpie " 
jacket  during  the  Cornish  earl's  turf  career.  In  fourteen  years, 
viz.,  from  1870  to  1883,  which  was  his  la.st  whole  season  on  a 
large  scale  on  the  turf.  Lord  Falmouth,  with  a  stud  which 
rarely  numbered  twenty  horses  in  training,  carried  away  in  pub- 
lic money  the  enormous  sum  of  £238,198.  In  1884  he  sold  in 
two  days  all  his  race-horses  at  Heath  House,  and  all  his  brood 
mares,  stallions,  yearlings,  and  foals,  for  a  total  aggregate  of 
111,880  guineas.  No  such  instance  of  long  sustained  and  con- 
tinuous good  fortime  can  be  found  in  the  splendid  annals  of  the 
English  turf. 

Fred  Archer,  the  greatest  of  all  English  jockeys,  was  associ- 
ated with  most  of  Lord  Falmouth's  later  triumphs.  His  first 
important  success  in  the  popular  black  and  white  was  on  Atlantic 
in  the  Two  Thousand  of  1874.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
hesitation  that  his  lordship  gave  Archer  the  mount,  but  the  boy 
showed  the  nerve  and  resource  of  a  veteran.  Despite  a  handicap 
of  three-stone  dead  weight,  he  steered  his  mount  home  as  straight 
ae  a  die  and  won  by  a  neck.  Archer  won  his  first  Derby  for 
Lord  Falmouth  in  1877,  Silvie  being  the  horse. 

Probably  the  largest  gift  ever  handed  to  a  jockey  for  win- 
ning a  race  was  when  Wells,  in  1868,  was  presented  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley  with  the  Derby  stakes  for  steering  Bine  Gown. 
They  amounted  to  £6850.  When  Teddington  won  in  1851  Sir 
.Joseph  gave  Marston  a  thousand  pound.*?,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
real  owner  of  the  horse,  another  thousand.  Dalev,  the  rider 
of  Hermit  in  1867,  received  £3000. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  prize  was  for  the  first  time  captured 
by  an  American  horse,  Iroquois,  ridden  by  Fred  Archer. 

The  Yankee  came  down  with  Long  Fred  on  his  hack. 
And  his  colors  were  gleaming  with  cherry  and  black; 
Be  flashed  to  the  front,  and  the  British  star  paled 
As  the  field  died  away,  and  the  favorite  failed. 

Oh!  A  was  an  Archer,  A  1  at  this  fun, 

And  A  was  American,  too. — and  A  won! 

And  B  was  the  Briton,  who  ready  to  melt 

A  sort  of  a  je  ne  sais   (Iro) — quois  felt. 

To  see  his  blue  riliand  to  Yankee-land  go, 

B,  too,  none  the  less,  was  the  hearty  "  Bravo!  " 

Punch,   1881. 

Iroquois  belonged  to  Pierre  Lorillard,  and  had  al.«!0  won  the 
St.  Leger  stakes. 

Dials,  Clock.  T'ntil  the  year  101-2  tlie  Amorican  clock 
with  the  largest  dial  was  that  in  the  tower  of  the  Cou\vv\\\\v\\)V« 
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depot  of  the  Central  Kailroad  of  New  Jersey.  The  San  Franoirco 
Chivniclc  thus  describes  it:  "  The  dial  is  a  few  inches  over  four- 
teen feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  panes  of  glu*s  are  used  in  the  ilial, 
the  central  one  being  five  feet  in  diameter  and  three-eightlis  of  an 
inch  in  tliickness.  The  minute  hand  is  seven  feet  long  and 
weighs  forty  pounds,  while  tlie  hour  liand  i3  live  feet  long  anl 
weighs  twenty-eight  pounds.  In  one  liour  the  minute  iiand 
travels  over  forty-eight  feet,  while  a  day's  journey  is  ahout  six 
ordinary  eity  blocks,  or  about  1152  feet.  The  motive  power  is 
furnished  hy  a  weight  of  T'tO  pounds  liung  from  a  three-eighths 
inch  Etec!  cable,  and  the  clock  will  run  for  ten  days  without 
rewinding.  At  night  the  clock  is  illuminated  hy  strong  electric 
lights  and  a  large  reflector  behind  the  ground-glass  dial.  The 
variation  is  not  more  than  a  second  in  a  week.  Such  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  largest  one-dial  clock  at  j)resent  running  in  tl 
United  States.*' 

The  article  added  that  the  largest  four-dial  clock  in  Amer5< 
was  tliat  in  the  New  York  Produce  E.\change,  eacli  dial  l>eing 
12' i.  feet  in  diameter.  But  it  went  on  to  show  that  these  records 
would  all  lie  surpassed  by  a  clock  then  in  course  of  coustruction 
for  the  Clironirlr  building  itself, — of  course,  in  San  Francisco. 
The  four  dials  of  this  clock  would  each  be  16Vij  feet  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  each  surpasses  by  2  feet  the  single  dial  of 
Comniunipaw  clock,  and  by  4  feet  that  of  any  of  the  dials 
the  New  York  Produce  Excliange. 

Dice.     There  was  a  Greek  legend  that  dice  were  invent 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Palamedes,  a  hero  unmentioned 
Homer.     Herodotus,  however  (i.  01),  oscril«}s  the  invention' 
the  Lydians.     Fnder  pressure  of  a  great  famine  and  instigat 
by  a   desire  to   economize  their  stores,   they  devised   dice   aj 
bowls.     Every  other  day  for  eighteen  years  they  alistained  fr 
food,  devoting  tlieir  entire  waking  liours  to  gaming. 

The  Indian  epic,  the  Mahabharata,  claims  the  invention 
Hindustan,  and  likewise  furni.shes  the  earliest  instance  of  frau( 
lent  (i.e.,  *'  loaded  "  or  '•  cogged  ")  dice.     "  In  those  days,"  si 
the  poet,  "  it  was  the  custom  to  play  at  dice,  aud  Doorjoodhl 
having  made  a  false  set,  challenged  Judishter,  the  commanc 
of  the  troops  he  was  fighting,  to  play,  which  being  accepted 
him.  he,  in  a  short  time,  lost  all  his  wealth  and  kingdoms.   Dr 
joodhen  told  him  then  that  he  would  give  him  one  more  chni 
to  recover  the  whole,  but  that  if  he  again  shoidd  lose  he  m^ 
retire  with  all  hii  brothers  for  the  space  of  twelve  years  il 
banishment.     .     .     .     Judishter,  hoping  that  /ortiine  would 
alwnys  be  utikind,  consented  to  these  terms,  but  having  lost' 
beSore,  he  was  coaslramed  by  the  priucea^  who  wereumpii 
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to  relinquish  his  kingdoms  to  Doorjoodhen,  and  retire  into  ban- 
i.-.hiueDt  from  Gudrapoor,  his  capital  city,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Delhi." 

Tacitus  assures  that  the  ancient  Germans  not  only  would  haz- 
ard all  their  wealth,  but  even  stake  their  liberty,  upon  the  turn 
of  the  dice;  and  he  who  lost,  submitted  to  servitude,  though 
younger  and  stronger  than  his  antagonist,  and  pat'ontly  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  bound,  and  sold  in  the  market.  The  Saxons, 
the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  were  all  of  them  greatly  addicted 
to  the  same  infatuating  pastime. 

Dice  playing  was  a  fashionable  diversion  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Hall,  speaking  of  this  monarch,  says,  "  The 
king  about  this  season  was  much  given  to  play  at  tennis  and  at 
the  dice,  which  appetite  certain  crafty  persons  about  him  per- 
ceiving, brought  in  Frenchmen  and  Lombards  to  make  wagers 
with  him,  and  so  he  lost  much  money;  but  when  he  perceived 
their  craft,  he  eschewed  their  company,  and  let  them  go." 

In  England  cogged  dice  were  known  by  the  name  of  fulhams, 
or  follams,  because  first  made  at  Fulham.  An  alternate  name 
was  gourds.  Thus  Pistol,  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  I, 
sc.  3,  savs:  "Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  for  gourd  and  Fullam 
holds."  ' 

The  Freemasons  profess  great  veneration  for  the  cubical 
stone,  and  point  out  that  the  eyes  on  the  two  faces  opposite  to 
one  another  always  make  up  the  number  seven ;  the  six  sides  of 
the  cube  represent  the  six  working  properties  of  nature :  contrac- 
tion, expansion,  circulation,  fire,  light  and  sound,  whilst  the 
cube  as  a  whole  represents  the  seventh  property  in  wiiich  the 
six  are  comprised,  or  the  comprisal  of  all;  the  six  working  days 
of  the  week  and  the  Sabbath  of  rest. 

Dickens's  Dutchman,  the  name  popularly  given  to  Charles 
Langheimer  (1807-1884),  an  incorrigible  petty  thief,  a  Saxon 
by  birth,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Eaptom 
Penitentiary,  in  Philadelphia.  Dickens  visited  that  institution 
in  1842,  and  in  his  "American  Notes"  he  sj)eaks  of  the  horrors 
of  solitary  confinement  there,  and  instances  this  man  as  one  of 
the  most  aflfeeting  examples.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  picture  of 
forlorn  affliction  and  distress  of  mind,"  says  Dickens,  "my 
heart  bled  for  him,  and  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks 
and  he  took  one  of  the  visitors  aside  to  ask,  with  ti'embling  hands 
nervously  clutching  at  his  coat  to  detain  him,  whether  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  dismal  sentence  being  commuted,  the  spcchicle 
was  really  too  painful  to  witness."  The  plain  facts  of  the  ca-io, 
however,  are  that  Langheimer  was  a  consummate  hj-pocrite  wln) 
found  a  pleasure  in  feigning  imaginary  woes.    He  mi^l  \vw£ 
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earned  money  at  big  traile  as  a  paper-makPT,  l>nt  hn  cnuh] 
resist  the  tpniptation  to  stonl.  As  fast  as  he  served  out  one  term 
and  was  released,  he  n'tnrned  on  a  fresh  conviction.  It  was  even 
thought  tliiit  lie  cotiiriiitted  theft?  for  the  express  purpose  of 
fieing  ?ent  back  to  jail,  preferring  his  quarters  there  to  the  cold 
toinfort  of  the  outside  world.  He  took  advantage  of  the  noto- 
riety conferred  v]wn  him  by  Dickens  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
whenever  he  could.  During  his  last  confinement  in  the  Pes 
tenlinry,  he  had  a  box  into  which  visitors  dropped  a  pittar 
Kngliph  tourists  always  asked  for  Langheiiner's  cell  and  rai 
left  without  .slipping  a  coin  into  hi.<  hand. 

Dillagrout   Soup.     William    the    Conqueror,   according 
niediiBvdl  legend,  had  a  fine  sense  of  what  was  lje«:oming  at 
royal  table.     At  one  of  his  little  dinners  he  was  so  well  pleased 
with  a  savory  soup  compounded  by  his  cook,  Tezelin.  that  he  »e 
for  him  and  asked  how  it  was  named. 

"  I  call  it  dillagrout,'"  was  the  reply, 

"  A  poor  name  for  so  good  a  soup  !  "  cried  the  king,  "  Nath- 
les8  " — everybody  said  "  natliless  "  in  those  days — "  we  liestow 
upon  you  the  manor  of  Addington." 

This  manor  eventually  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  the  reign 
Hf  Henry  III  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Bardolfs,  and  held 
on  the  tenure  of  "making  pastie.s  in  the  king's  kitchen  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  or  providing  some  one  as  his  deputy,  to 
make  a  dish  called  grout,  and  if  suet  (seym)  was  added,  it 
was  called  malpigenioun."  At  James  IIV  coronation  the  lord 
nf  the  manor  claimed  to  find  a  man  to  make  a  dish  of  grout  in 
the  royal  kitchen,  and  prayed  that  the  king's  cook  might  he  the 
man.  The  claim  w<is  allowed,  and  the  claimant  knighted.  But 
what  was  this  grout?  W:is  it  identical  with  Tezelin's  dillagrout 
and  the  Bardolfs'  malpigernoun  ?  And  was  a  pottage  cnlleil 
Bnrdolf,  of  which  a  fourteenth-century  recipe  has  been  printiil 
by  the  Society  of  Antir|uarie8,  identical  with  these?  Ii  so, 
among  the  ingredients  were  almond  milk,  the  brawn  of  chj 
sugar  and  spice,  chicken  parboiled  and  chopped,  etc..  it 
doubtlessly  a  dish  for  a  king. 

Diving.     The   earliest    reference   to    diving   as    a    bu^^iri^ 
ralher  than  n  sport  occurs  in  Homer's  "  Hiad  "  ( Bk.  iii,  Vii 
.'Uri,  etc.).,  where  Pntrochis  rather  infelicitously  compares 
fall  of  Ilecior'a  cliarioteer  to  the  action  of  a  diver  diring 
oystersi. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  art  was  known  about  1000  \ot 
before  the  Christian  era.     Thucydides  is  the  first  to  chronicle 
the  employment  of  divers  for  mi'chanie.nl  work  under  water, 
tells  Iiovv  divcre  during  tlic  siege  uX  !Sj.rafcttfe  6a wed  dowa 
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barriers  constructed  tinder  water  to  damage  or  destroy  any 
Grecian  ships  that  might  attempt  to  enter  the  harbor.  The 
earliest  mention  of  any  appliance  for  assisting  divers  is  by 
Aristotle,  who  describes  certain  instruments  for  respiration 
through  which  they  can  draw  air  from  above  the  water  and  which 
thus  enable  them  to  remain  a  long  time  under  water.  The  first 
diving-bell,  or  some  similar  contrivance  known  as  a  colimpha,  is 
recorded  to  have  been  used  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  colim- 
pha, we  are  told,  had  the  power  of  keeping  a  man  dry  and 
at  the  same  time  of  admitting  the  light.  In  Pliny  and  in  Roger 
Bacon  we  catch  baffling  hints  of  similar  contrivances.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  a  posthumous  paper  claimed  that  he  had  invented  a 
diving-dress  for  himself;  but,  "in  view,"  said  he,  "of  the 
wickedness  of  men,  I  do  not  publish  or  divulge  the  method  1  have 
invented  for  remaining  under  water,  for  they  would  make  use 
of  it  in  order  to  commit  murder  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by 
destroying  vessels  and  causing  them  to  sink,  together  with  those 
on  board." 

The  earliest  pictorial  representation  of  anything  approximat- 
ing to  the  modern  diving  apparatus  is  an  engraving  in  Vegetius's 
De  Re  Militari  (1511).  A  diver  is  shown  wearing  a  tight-fitting 
helmet,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  leather  pipe  leading  to  the 
surface.  Here  the  open  end  is  kept  afloat  by  means  of  a  bladder. 
It  has  been  opined  that  this  apparatus  was  suggested  by  the 
action  of  the  elephant  when  swimming.  The  animal  instinctively 
elevates  its  trunk  so  that  the  end  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  though  the  head  may  be  below  it.  Thus  it  is  enabled,  even 
when  submerged,  to  take  in  fresh  air  at  every  inspiration. 

All  this  time  Nature  had  been  giving  another  hint  that  dull 
man  might  have  utilized  if  his  wits  had  been  sharp  enough. 
Among  spiders  the  diving-bell  is  as  old  as  creation.  In  an  ordi- 
nary aquarium  you  might  notice,  amid  iinmer?ed  portions  of 
prass  or  reed,  a  sort  of  purse,  closely  repcmhling  in  shape  and  size 
the  shell  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  pierced  transversely  through  the 
middle.  It  is  filled  with  air,  and  perfectly  closed,  except  in  its 
lower  part,  where  there  is  an  aperture  just  sufficient  for  the 
egress  and  ingress  of  a  very  small  spider.  A  strong  and  semi- 
transparent  substance,  resembling  white  gauze,  forms  the  texture 
of  the  bell,  firmly  moored  and  anchored  to  the  submerged  plants 
by  threads  and  cables,  which  hinder  it  from  mounting  to  tlie 
eurface. 

Samuel  Henri  Berthoud  (1804-1891),  a  French  naturalist, 
was  the  first  to  study  these  natural  diving-bells,  and  Iw  UA\% 
nature  students  how  to  follow  him  in  Iiis  (jl)servi\tioi\s. 
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Watch,  lie  says,  the  lady  cominfr  out  of  her  retreat.  Her  length 
is  aliout  one-eii;litli  of  an  iiifli,  licr  lioily  is  brown,  and  on  the  iijiper 
part  of  the  back  is  drawn  a  dark  putth,  having  four  little  dots  on  its 
centre.  This  spider  Uvea  iin<lfr  water,  and  yet  requires  air  to  breathe. 
Her  Maker  lias  tau^'ht  her  how  to  solve  a  proldem  which  would  have 
haOled  the  genius  of  Kewton.  She  swinia  on  her  hack,  and  her  al>dun 
is  envrlojH'd  in  a  biiMde  of  air.  wliieh.  rfllei'tinj.'  the  prismatic  f<ilo1( 
look.s  like  trauNparent  niother-o'-pearl.  She  then  rises  to  the  surfa' 
of  the  water,  and  elevates  above  it  the  lower  portion  of  her  body,  f^ 
iinion^t  the  arachnidie  the  orilice  of  the  oriran*  of  respiration  ii»  plat 
iti  the  Rbdnnien.  (►nee  on  the  surfatv,  she  IneutheB  stronirly.  inhales 
as  much  air  as  she  possibly  can;  then  she  pets  U-neath  the  water  and 
giveu  out  jfcntly  the  li<|uid  particlps  with  which  her  lun^s  are  gorg 
to  excess;  the  Ion;?,  silky,  elaiuniy  threads  whieh  cover  her  ret* 
in  its  place  around  her  the  bubble  with  vhieh  she  i«  surrounded.  Th( 
done,  *he  dives  with  pret'iiution,  and  carries  into  her  nest  —  Iut  divinj;- 
bell — a  provision  of  air  to  rejibi<-c  what  she  had  consumed.  Whe 
once  ensconced  in  her  nest,  she  lies  in  iiitibnsh,  with  her  cunning  litt 
head  lowered,  watching  for  any  piev  that  may  cimni-e  to  pass.  \V( 
to  the  tiny  worm  that  wriy;:le»  on  the  stiilk  m-ar  her  den!  She  dai 
forward,  seizes  him.  and  bears  him  otT  to  her  Ik'11  of  iiiiiH'rnieabf_ 
jrauze.  ^^■hile  her  habitation  was  in  prueess  of  making,  and  until  it 
was  finished,  it  wa^  naturally  filled  with  water.  Kut  once  the  work 
was  ended,  it  becnine  necessaiy  to  ex|>el  tlie  walcr.  and  replact.'  it  by 
atmospheric  air.  In  order  In  attain  this  end.  onr  spider  had  to  make 
more  than  a  htindred  trips  to  the  surface.  Kach  bubble  that  she  ii 
trodueed  info  the  bell,  mniinl>-d  Inwards  the  top  by  its  specific  levil 
displncin<r  an  pi|ual  c|unntity  of  water,  which  was  forced  out  throti 
the  orifice  Udow,  until  at  jen<!tli  the  bell  contained  nothing  but 
— Fiiiitnixicif  Svivnti/iijni.s    (1801). 


Doiley.  Few  sluips  in  the  T/indon  nf  the  enrly  uiphteonl 
century  ac(|uircd  more  celebrity  thjin  Doiley's  warcliouse.  T^ 
founder  was  a  refugee  fmni  France  After  the  revocation  of 
eilict  of  Nnnfes,  vlio  e«l;ili1i.^licil  a  rnniu-ction  witli  the  weav< 
of  Spitalfiehlp,  tlien  rising  to  enjinence  throiigli  (he  fosterit 
laro  of  ilie  Knglisli  government  and  the  patronage  of  the  Englii 
nrdilemon,  Doiley.  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  invented  ami  intro- 
duced a  numlier  of  stufT»,  some  entirely  new  and  all  hithevto 
unknown  in  England,  Combining  the  diiferent  articles  of  silk 
and  woollen,  he  .'ipread  them  into  .so  great  a  variety  of  forms  ax 
jisitterns  that  hiis  shop  became  a  depot  of  fashions.  .Sn 
Addison's  Spectator,  "  If  Doiley  had  nut.  by  his  ingenious  inv« 
tions,  enabled  us  to  dross  our  wives  and  d:iiigli(ern  in  clie 
stulTs,  we  should  not  have  had  the  means  to  carry  on  the  wai 

In  another  paper   (\o.  319)   au  imaginary  correspondej 
fond  of  .striking  bold  strokes  in  drees,  is  made  to  say,  "  A 
montiis  after  this  1  brought  up  the  modish  jacket,  or  tlie  c« 
with  dofe  sleeves.     I  stni<'k  this  first  in  a  plain  Doilcv.  luit  t\ 
failing  T  struck  it  a  secoml  time  in  bine  camlet,"  which  was  al^ 
oiJC  of  Doihv'fi  autf^ 
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DolL  Doubtless  the  earliest  children  of  earth  possessed 
dolls,  as  do  the  later  ones.  In  tiny  sarcophagi  discovered  in 
Egypt,  there  have  been  found,  by  the  side  of  the  little  mummies 
which  once  were  little  Egyptian  children,  pathetically  comic 
little  imitations  of  themselves,  placed  there  by  loving  mothers 
within  reach  of  the  cold  little  baby  fingers.  In  Pompeii  a  child's 
skeleton  was  found  clasping  a  doll  to  her  breast. 

The  oldest  doll,  and  indeed  the  oldest  piece  of  sculpture  that 
has  ever  been  upturned  from'the  earth,  was  a  pumice-stone  figure 
found  (1889)  in  a  bed  of  gravel  320  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  between  the  Boise  and  the  Snake 
rivers,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad.  The  region  there- 
abouts is  covered  by  extensive  lava  deposits  of  the  post-tertiary 
or  quaternary  period.  A  Mr.  M.  A.  Kurtz  was  engaged  in 
boring  an  artesian  well  on  his  property  in  Xampa.  Drilling 
through  60  feet  of  soil,  he  reached  15  feet  of  lava,  then  100  feet 
of  quicksand,  and  in  succession  6  inches  of  clay,  40  feet  of  quick- 
sand, 6  feet  of  clay,  30  feet  of  quicksand,  12  feet  of  clay,  then 
clay  balls  mixed  with  sand,  and  then  coarse  sand.  From  the 
latter  the  doll  was  brought  up  by  the  sand-pump.  Mr.  Kurtz, 
getting  hold  of  what  he  thought  a  petrified  twig,  washed  it  in  a 
barrel,  and  found  instead  a  well-proportioned  red  doll.  Professor 
Putnam  of  Cambridge  and  Professor  Haynes  of  Boston  decided 
that  it  was  a  genuine  antique  carved  from  a  light  pumice  stone. 
The  coating  of  red  material  that  enveloped  it  was  a  cement  of 
oxide  of  iron  which  the  centuries  had  slowly  gathered  around 
it.  The  Snake  River  rises  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
Yellowstone  River,  where  glaciers  were  of  great  extent.  The 
sudden  melting  of  these  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  silt  in  a  lake  which  from  a  few  thousand  or  a 
few  hundred  years  ago  occupied  the  site  of  the  village  of  Nampa. 
— Scientific  American,  January,  1890. 

The  greatest  doll  manufactory  in  the  world  is  still  the  little 
German  town  of  Sonneberg,  in  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Here 
are  made  a  vast  number  of  wax  and  wooden  babies  annually  sent 
out  to  all  portions  of  the  world,  togetlier  with  toys  mostly  carved 
out  of  wood  from  the  neighboring  forests.  Sonneberg's  toy  in- 
dn.«try  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  commenced  with 
the  manufacture  of  such  common  articles  as  wooden  shingles, 
wooden  household  utensils,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain villages,  mostly  wood  cutters  and  charcoal  burners,  used  to 
produc-e  in  their  leisure  hours,  their  houses  being  surrounded  by 
splendid  groves  of  maple  and  beech,  by  fir  and  pine  woods. 
Some  of  these  poor  mountaineers,  as  soon  as  the  stock  of  t\\ft\T 
industrial  labor  had  grown  to  a  man's  load,  carried  iV  do\HW.  \a 
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the  lowlands  of  FranconJa,  returning  to  their  hoine»  only  W'b«m 
the  last  article  had  l)eeu  disposed  of  or  exclianged  for  doim 
oecessaries. 

Such  was  tlie  origin  of  the  toy  nmnufncture  in  the  villa 
around   Sonneherg.     Nuremberg  was   thon  the  great  city 
the  disposal  of  toys,  and  for  centuries  the  people  of  Thurin 
looked  upon  the  Nuremberg  merchants  as  their  benefactors. 
Nim.'iiilHTji;ers  saved  tiierti  the  tniuiile  of  hawking,  as  their  fo: 
fathers  had  to  do,  their  productions  about  the  country.     At  1 
isalive  nierdiants  ppiang  up  and  acquired  a  Kuflicient  degree 
wealHi  to  command  tnide.    'J'hus  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  ei 
of  tlie  seventeenth  century  Sonnoherg,  a  very  small  place  t 
of  not  more  than  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  became  the  cen 
of  tJie  district  of  the  juauufacture  of  wotxlen  articles  and  to 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  religious  diss 
sions  in  the  Salzburg  districts  induced  a  party  of  wood  imrvenl 
turners,  and  painters  from  Berchtesgaden  to  settle  in  the  moun 
tains  near  Sonnebcrjr,  chielly  in  Judenbach.  on  the  liigh-r 
running  from  South  to  North  Germany.     In  skill  they  excell 
all  the  native  makers,  and,  as  they  were  a  very  good-natu; 
people,  tlie  Thuringinns  profited  a  good  deal  in  the  manufaoti 
and  painting  of  toys,  chip-boxes,  and  chesta  of  drawers. 

At  present  lO.OOO  difTcrent  toys  are  manufactured  at  Son 
berg.  A  show-room  there,  be  it  ever  so  large,  cannot  hold  all. 
Changes  in  form  and  fashion  are  constantly  t«king  place  to 
meet  a  continual  demand  for  something  new. 

The  consequence  is  a  constant  rivalry  among  the  nmkers  for 
improving  their  manufacturers.    Schools  of  drawing  and  mo<l  ' 
ling  are  Cfstablished,  not  only  in  Sonneberg,  but  in  most  of 
large  villages  round  about.     Tlie  learning  of  drawing  is  obli, 
tory  for  both  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  district 

The  people — men.  women,  and  children — who  as-sist  in  tT{? 
manufacturing  «)f  lUdls  and  toys  have  a  hanl  life  of  it.     The 
little  childreu  assist  after  they  have  returned  from  school,  a: 
ue.\t  morning  stop  at  the  factories  to  receive  or  deliver  work, 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  children  of  .Sonneberg  hav 
grievance  apjin.st  all  dolls  and  toys  in  general,  and  an  Ameri 
writer  who  spent  some  time  among  them  says: 

Those  who  do  mu  bpII  dolls  tiinko  thcni:  lliosc  who  do  neither 
in  the  cradle.     Even  the  dogs.   thi>  irontn.  anil  the  cows  haul  curt-lof 
of    dreswd    or    ijndrc*»i'd    dolls    fliroii?;h    the    streets.     Every    one 
meet  has  a  basket  on  hi.«i  hrnd  or  ii   hamper  on  hifi  back  with  ju«t 
innny  Bhiini  Iwbies  in  it  hs  there  is  room  for.     Thfre  i»  not  n  boy 
n  (till   in  the  whole  J^onnHlHTu  ValK-y  who  does  not  hate  and  dotipl 
with  all  the  passion  in  hi:*  little  brenst  eviity  creature  in  dolhloin. 
jnakea  no  clifference  whether  she  is  a  blonde  or  a  Spanish  beauty,  whet 
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she  lia3  a  hole  or  a  music  box  in  her  chest,  whether  she  han  a  set  of 
teeth  or  a  prisma-and-prunes  expression  painful  in  her  mouth,  wliether 
•he  can  sing  or  shut  her  eyes,  dance  or  say  her  prayers,  she  is  detcHted 
and  abhorred  by  the  authors  of  her  creation,  even  to  the  fourth  frenera- 
tion.  The  keenest  enjoyment  of  the  little  Sonneberger  is  realized  on 
finding  a  girl  who  has  dropped  from  some  modeller'a  cart,  taking  her 
by  the  heels  and  dashing  her  imaginary  brains  over  the  cobble-stones. 
—Sew  York  Herald,  December  16,  1895. 

Originally  a  religious  institution,  dolls  have  been  "play 
actors ''  (their  mission  in  miracle  and  mystery  plays  being  still 
religious),  fashion  disseminators,  and  vehicles  for  illustrations 
in  art  and  histor)'.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  time  when, 
in  the  absence  of  fashion  magazines,  the  "*'  colonies  "  were  left 
in  sartorial  darkness,  just  about  to  be  illumined  by  the  fashion 
dolly.  A  number  of  Catholic  ladies  of  Georgetown  purposed 
forming  a  convent  of  Visitation  nuns,  but  were  at  a  loss  for  the 
proi)er  garb.  In  this  dilemma  a  letter  to  a  French  convent  soon 
iirought  back  a  "poupee,"  arrayed  in  proper  cap,  guimpe,  veil, 
etc.  At  the  New  York  Custom  House  Madame  Poupee  was 
thrown  in  durance  vile,  failing  to  "  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  herself."  Nobody  had  ever  seen  work  of  art  or  tool  of  trade 
in  this  guise  before.  Finally,  one  sagacious  official  allowed  she 
was  only  "  one  o'  gods  the  ]?apist8  worshipped,"  and  there  was 
r.o  duty  on  them,  so  she  was  honorably  discharged.  Doubtless 
she  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  the  pious  ladies  as  to  the  govern- 
ment oiricials. 

The  doll  of  to-day  is  not  only  interesting  as  an  evolution,  but 
L«.-cause  of  her  progressive  tendencies.  She  is  stylish,  coming 
with  a  ready-made  wardrobe,  from  hose  and  corsets  to  French 
caps,  aprons,  and,  if  she  be  very  young,  a  nursing  bottle  as  a 
tribute  to  her  orphan  condition.  She  is  luxurious,  having  her 
tailor-made  gowns,  accordion  capos,  silk  blouses,  kid  gloves,  para- 
wls,  carriage,  and  servants.  She  is  gregarious,  and  no  right- 
niinde<l  little  girl  with  a  properly  indulgent  mamma  will  separate 
Mrs.  Dolly  from  husband  and  children.  It  is  the  proper  fad  to 
buy  the  whole  family.  Dolly  has  been  relegated  to  the  small 
girl,  but  good  advice  states  that  a  miss  well  on  in  her  teens  may 
be  as  devoted  to  her  doll  family  as  was  Mistress  Dorothy  when 
first  Sir  William  Temple  dawned  upon  her. 

The  talking  doll  is  more  ancient  than  the  phonograph.  By 
whatever  mechanism  worked,  talking  dolls  of  one  sort  or  another 
are  mentioned  in  old  chronicles.  The  Edison  talking  doll  is  a 
gruesome  thing.  With  a  face  of  stoic  calm  she  (or  he)  stands 
up  and  grinds  out  a  "  Twinkle,  Twinkle,"  or  the  lamb  and  Mary 
episode  in  a  way  to  set  your  teeth  on  edge  when  you  once  \im\ct- 
Btand  it    The  phonographic  bouI  within  her  has  muck  \a  \&«i.'m 
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befon.1  her  voito,  at  least,  will  softi'U  an  oVr-strict  petite  uiiunal 
Besides,  due  naturally  protests  agaiiut  a  crank — a  kcv  it  ba<l 
enough. 

The  fm  de  siuclc  Edison  doll  is  tlie  very  latest  phase  in  this 
evolution.  It  is  an  aecomplished  child  of  science,  and  can  repeat 
rhymes  from  Mother  GoDs^e.  It  was  sold  for  $10  without  a 
wardrobe,  has  a  metallic  body  in  which  is  placed  a  phonograjjh. 
and  is  altopether  a  thing  of  beauty  and  u  joy  so  long  as  it  keeps 
in  order.  lUit  aliis  for  the  Edison  doll!  It  has  had  to  go  into 
court  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  itumufaeture  of  the 
Edition  doll  family  ha?  been  discontinued.  The  doll  of  to-day 
18  so  arrangc<l  anntoftiically  that  it  can  stand  up  and  sit  down, 
and  can  be  wound  up  to  lake  a  stroll  acro-s  tlie  nurs*'ry  tloor. 
It  is  cosmopolitan,  and  the  dolls'  dressmaker  is  versatile.  It  is 
attired  in  the  costumes  of  every  nation. 

Dollar  (a  corruption  of  the  Gcrnian  Ihaler,  from  Ihal,  a 
dale  or  valley),  the  name  of  a  silver  jjiece  (hat  was  first  coined 
in  I.'jIS,  in  Joachimsthal,  the  dale  of  .Joachim,  ten  miles  from 
Carlsbad.  Here  there  was  a  medianal  Bohemian  mine  rich  in 
silver.  The  coins  kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  miue.  Hence 
Joachimsthaler  (eventually  contracted  to  thaler)  became  a  syn- 
onym for  good  money,  and  thaler  (corrupted  into  dollar  and 
cognate  forms)  became  a  familiar  word  in  other  tongues  than 
German.  One  of  it.s  earliest  appearances  in  English  was  in 
"  JInclieth ''  (act  i.  sc.  2),  whore  Ross  tells  Malcolm  of  slain 
Norsemen  denied  burial  fill  their  king  had  disbursed 

Ten  tlioutianil  dollara  to  our  (•etiorul  usv. 

Doubtless  the  word  was  well  known  before  that  date. — 1606. 
It  freely  occurs  in  the  "Travels"  of  the  Englishman  Sanil_v« 
(1010),  who  shows  that  it  was  already  current  in   three 
tinents.  Eurojie,  Africa,  and  Asia.    Sandys  tells  of  hiring  a 
in  Egypt  for  twelve  dollars;  he  explains  how  '*  Dutch  dollar^ 
(»ic)    circulated   in   Jewry   and   rinvnicia   on   a    par   with    the 
Spanish  pieces  of  eight;  he  found  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai 
to  be  "  receiving  an  annual   revenue  of   fiO.OOO   dollars   frc 
Christian  jtrinces.'' 

In  1G42  the  colony  of  Massachu-^ctts  ordaine<l  that  "cons 
ering  the  often  occasions  we  have  of  trading  with  the  Hollanders 
of  the  Dutch  plantation  and  otherwise  thai  the  [Tolland  i\\ 
tour  shall  lie  current  at  six  shillings  and  the  Hix  Dollar 
Royall-of-cfi.dit  shall  be  five  shillings.'' 

Incidcninlly  it  mav  lie  explained  Ihnt  dncatour  is  r'arly 
En<»hinder  for  du<af  and   Hiv  is  n  corniplioii  of  Tteichs  or  im-" 
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under  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Spain,  and 
Lord  of  Spanish  x\merica,  that  German  thalers  and  Spanish 
pieces-of-eight  became  the  chief  coin  of  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  the  latter  flowing  into  New  England  from  Southern  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Dollar  Mark.  The  symbol  $  prefixed  to  the  Federal  cur- 
rency is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  modification  of  the  Itlnglish  £  for 
poands.  This  is  unlikely.  So  als>o  is  the  explanation,  much 
affected  in  old-time  arithmetics,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  hastily  formed 
monogram  of  the  initials  U.  S. ; — thusQ^  Equally  plausible  at 
first  sight,  and  equally  fallacious  on  fuller  examination,  is  the 
conjecture  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  |,  designating 
the  Spanish  coin  of  eight  reals,  or  "piece  of  eight,'"  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  dollar,  its  symbol  being  written  8.  Other  fallacies, 
which  may  be  mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed,  are :  That  the  sign 
comes  from  the  abbreviation  used  to  mark  the  Roman  money 
unit.  The  old  Romans  reckoned  by  sesterces,  and  to  denote  it 
used  lK)th  HS  and  J  IS,  forms  easily  changed  into  our  mark. 
That  it  comes  from  the  Spanish  contraction  for  peso,  a  dollar, 
indicated  in  Spanish  accounts  by  combining  P  and  S ;  or,  from 
the  Spanish  fuertes,  hard,  used  to  distinguish  coin  from  paper 
money. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  in  this  fashion,  there  remains  to 
he  considered  a  theory  which  was  argued  out  at  some  length  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Story  of  the 
Two  Pillars,"  and  still  remains  the  most  satisfactory  ever  offered. 

From  very  early  times  pillarS' have  been  used  to  signify 
strength  and  sovereignty,  and  by  the  Phd'nicians  were  con- 
nected as  religious  emblems  with  their  temples.  When  Solomon's 
tt-mplc  was  built  by  Tyrian  workmen,  there  were  set  up  with 
LToat  ceremony  before  its  porch  two  pillars  of  brass,  one  called 
Jachin,  or  "  He  shall  establish,"  and  the  other,  Boaz,  or,  ''  In 
it  is  strength." 

Symbolic  pillars  appear  upon  ancient  Tyrian  coinage  as  sup- 
porters of  the  chief  device.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Melcan- 
tlms,  the  Tyrian  explorer,  sailing  through  tlie  Straits  of  (Jibral- 
iar.  tarried  near  their  western  extremity  and  planted  on  the  site 
ff  the  present  Cadiz  the  Tyrian  pillars  of  sovereignty.  Over 
them  he  built  a  temple  to  Hercules,  or,  more  probably,  to  the 
Phoenician  god  afterward  identified  with  Hercules.  As  the 
colony  grew  and  the  temple  gained  wealth  from  votive  offerings, 
tlie  first  rude  pillars  were  replaced  by  others  made  of  blended 
gold  and  silver,  quadrangular  in  shape,  "  like  anvils,"  and 
liearing  mystical  inscriptions.  "These  pillars,"  says  FUv\\v\% 
Philofltratus,  "are  the  chains  ihiit  bind  together  t\\e  cmVVv  wA 
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tlic  sen."  Wlieii  Culiz  (originally  GHde?)  imroaM.>«l  iii  |iow«»f 
uiiil  weallli,  the  Pillars  of  Uenules  beoanie  her  uietrupolitan 
eniblt'in.  as  a  horse's  head  was  of  Carthage. 

The  Spanish  proclivities  of  the  Ein|ternr  Charles  V  led  h 
to  incorporate  the  arms  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  M-ith  those 
of  Spain.  Tlic  pillars  of  Cadiz  were  niaile  the  supporters  of  the 
device.  On  the  standard  dollar  coined  in  the  imperial  mint  at 
Seville. — hence  known  as  "  colonnato,"  or  in  Engliph  *'  pillar 
piece," — these  pillars  were  entwined  with  n  scroll.  Thi^  wa:* 
somctiraes  supposed  to  represent  the  serpents  sent  by  .Knio  ti 
destroy  the  infant  Hercules  in  his  cradle.  In  reality  it  was  but 
the  revival  of  an  older  custom.  Though  the  Tyrians  were 
the  first  to  coin  money,  they  were  foremost  in  giving  it  gene; 
circulation.  Their  coinage  was  the  earliest  currency  of 
world,  and  its  device  the  recognized  money  symbol.  Hence 
pillar  pieces  of  ("harles  V  only  familiarized  the  world  anew  witli 
the  syndjol  borne  by  the  older  pillar  pieces  of  the  Tyrians. 

Our  ilollrtr  mark,  therefore,  was  first  a  religious  emblem,  then 
a  general   synilxd   nf  sovereignty,  and   finally,  through   Tvriaii 
ontcr|iri.<e  and  Spanish  domination,  was  accepted  as  a  moiieta 
token,  and  so  came  to  bear  its  present  signifioonce. 

Dominos,  An  Italian  legend  gives  the  following  a.« 
origin  of  dominos:  Two  monks  who  had  been  committed  t 
lengthy  seclusion  contrived  to  Wguile  the  dreary  hours  of  tho 
confinement  witho\it  breaking  the  rule  of  silence  by  showing  each 
other  small  flat  stones  marked  with  lilack  dots.  By  a  prceon- 
corted  arrangement  the  winner  wouhl  inform  the  other  of  his 
victory  by  repeating  in  an  undertone  the  first  line  of  the  ves]R'r 
prayer.  In  process  of  time  the  two  monks  managed  to  complete 
the  set  of  stones  and  to  perfect  the  rules  of  the  game,  so  that 
when  their  term  nf  incarceration  had  expired  the  game  was 
generally  adopted  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  convent  as  a  lawful 
pastime.  It  very  sotm  spread  from  town  to  town,  and  bei-a 
popular  in  Jtaiy;  and  the  fir.«it  line  of  the  vespers,  "  Dixit  Do 
nus  Domino  mco,''  was  reduced  to  the  single  word  Domino, 
whitli  the  game  has  sirK*  lieen  known. 

This  is  ingenious  and  interesting,  but  absolutely  unscienti 
Science  tells  us  that  domirms  are  a  natural  evolution  from  d 
(<].t'.).  Put  two  dice  faces  side  by  side  and  you  have  a  domino, 
Exactly  when  and  where  some  great  genius  discfjvered  this,  e 
science  refuses  to  say.  Yet  the  Chinese,  with  a  jocund  ha 
liood  that  out-Italians  the  Italians,  have  sought  to  8oIm>  tho  un* 
snlvMlde.  They  claim  that  dominos  were  invented  in  what  would 
l.e  tlie  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  Hung  Ming, 
uf  poj)idar  r<.)nianfe,  for  lln'  lu; 
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to  kc-t'p  tiiem  awake  while  on  watch.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fact  that  the  game  of  dominos,  wherever  and  whenever  it  orig- 
inated, was  perfected  in  China  and  thence  distributed  to  the 
£uTopean  world. 

As  there  are  twenty-one  possible  throws  with  two  dice,  so 
twenty-one  dominos  may  be  regarded  as  natural  dominos.  How- 
ever, the  Chinese  have  doubled  up  some  of  the  numbers  so  as  to 
make  a  full  set  for  playing  thirty-two  in  all.  All  over  Eastern 
Asia  the  customary  outfit  of  dominos  is  thirty-two.  Our  domino?, 
obtained  by  way  of  Europe,  are  only  twenty-eight  and  are  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  blanks.  The  domino  game  of  Euro])e 
and  America  is  the  match  game.  It  is  played  in  China,  but  L* 
an  unimportant  one  among  the  many  Chinese  games  of  dominos. 
The  Chinese  domino  games  are  all  of  them  dice  games  elab- 
orated. Dominos  are  also  used  in  China,  like  dice,  for  fortune 
telling.  That  system  of  divination  has  an  extensive  literature 
of  its  own.    The  Chinese  dominos  all  have  astrological  names. 

The  Esquimaux  of  far  northern  Alaska  have  dominos.  In 
their  game  they  use  flat  pieces  of  bone  of  somewhat  irregular 
shapes.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  stake  the  last  article  they  pos- 
s-ess  on  the  turn  of  a  domino.  Sometimes  they  put  up  their 
wives  and  lose  them.  Now  and  then  it  happens  tliat  a  wife  thus 
disposed  of  will  sit  down  and  win  herself  back  for  her  former 
owner. 

Ijcam  the  following  formula,  and  you  will  always  be  aljlc  t  > 
tell  the  markinp  of  any  domino  that,  unseen  by  you,  a  frien<l 
draws  at  random  from  a  pile.  Tell  him  to  multiply  either  of 
the  numbers  of  spots  by  five,  add  seven,  double  the  result,  and 
linally  add  the  second  number  of  spot  and  then  inform  you 
what  the  stun  is.  You  now  subtract  fourteen,  and  the  reinainin;; 
ilipits  are  the  number  of  spots  on  his  domino.  Suppose  he  selects 
the  domino  marked  3  and  6.  PVlowing  vour  directions,  he 
multiplies  the  3  by  5  (15),  adds  7  (22),  doubles  (44),  adds  the 
<<\hoT  number  (6),  and  tells  you  that  the  sum  is  50.  You  now 
Mibtract  14  from  the  5.0,  leaving  36.  And  the  two  digits,  3  and 
r>.  are  the  number  of  spots  his  domino  is  marked  with. 

Donkey.  Glory  has  been  pernicious  to  the  ass.  Legend  says 
that  the  cross  upon  its  back  is  meant  as  a  reminder  that  the 
humble  have  been  and  will  again  be  exalted,  and  that  its  nieok- 
neps  emphasizes  the  moral  that  even  under  the  greatest  honors 
we  should  still  remain  humble.  I.*gend  is  audaciously  wron<r. 
\Mion  Jesus  ro^e  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  selected  the  l)east 
upon  which  it  was  then  considered  most  honoralile  to  ride.  The 
donkey  was  of  old,  and  indeed  it  still  remains  in  many  \thu\><, 
the  steed  of  the  rich,  the  high  in  place,  and  t\\ti  IwKuVvju-i, 
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"  There  was  no  liumility  intended  or  expressed  in  tlmt  notable 
prooest-ion  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  wns  our  Saviour's  one  an<l  only 
assertiiiu  of  p^Tsoiial  consi'i|uence,  this  solitary  coQCeetjion  to  tlio 
earthly  ambitions  of  the  disciples." 

So  says  Phil  liohinsou  in  *' The  Poet's  Beasts"  (London, 
1885).  The  sanic  author  opines  that,  viewed  naturally  instead 
of  traditionally,  the  cross-stripe  on  the  donkey's  back  gives  the 
"heavy-headed  thing"  a  very  interestiiif?  significance,  for  it 
may  be  the  last  lin>?ering  vcstipe  of  a  zebrine  ancestry.  "All 
the  otlicr  stripes  liave  been  thrashed  off  its  hide.  Bewildered  by 
ill-usage,  tliey  liave  run  togetlier  and  blended  into  »  color  that, 
like  the  character  of  the  wearer,  ia  monotonous,  dull,  serio 
solemn." 

There  was  a  time  wlion   tlve  wild  ass,  the  onager,  was 
courageous  and  so  fleet  of  foot  that  tlie  ea^t  and  the  south  w 
its  hide  as  a  robe  of  honor,  and   kings  and  chiefs  took  the 
wild  ass   for  their  cognizance  and  badge.     Oriental  childn 
wore  shreds  of  ass-ekin  round  their  necks,  that  they  might  g 
up  jicncrous  and  l>rave.     Tims  prized,  the  wild  Bjss  soon  ca 
under  domestication,   and   the   undersized   drudge  of  southern 
Kurope.  known  also  in  the  London  streets,  is  the  latest  and  m^ 
degraded  variation  of  the  species.     "But  intermediate  betwi 
the  proud  vagnixmd  of  the  desert  and  tlve  costermonger's  '  moke 
come  many  animals  more  worthy  jihysically  of  their  lineage 
Kpypt  the  white  ass  still  claims  something  of  the  respect,  a 
fetches  the  high  price,  of  olden  days,  and  during  the  Egyptii 
war  I  remember  seeing  more  than  one  of  these  animals  figuri 
conspicuously  in  the  British  camp.     All  over  Asia  Minor  t 
donkey  of  superior  caste  is  the  recognized  'hack  '  of  the  well-to- 
do.  and  T  have  seen  them  not  only  in  the  T/'vant.  but  in  southel 
Europe  and  in  eastern  .\frica  sumptuously  caparisoned  as  s 

Silenus  may  have  been  ridiculous — 

SilenuB  on  Ids  nss. 
Pelted  with  flowers  bs  he  on  did  pass, 
Tipsily  i|Unninp. 

But  neither  Keats  nor  any  of  his  classic  predecessors  sawTTT^ 
thing  ridiculous  in  the  animal  he  bestrode.  Indeed  the  fact  that 
Silenus  was  put  upon  an  ass  only  em|iha.sized  the  im])ortance  of 
the  animal  in  Bacchic  worship,  and  in  no  wav  derogates  from  tl 
dignity  of  the  boon  companion  of  the  gods.  Says  a  loarn^ 
comnientator  upon  the  pajreant,  "  Tlie  ass  was  in  fact  the  Syml 
of  Silenus'  wisdom  and  his  prophetical  powers." 

This   is  oidy   partlv  Inie.     At   nianv  i>eriodH  and   in   ma 
plaix's  the  asu  has  becu  proverbial  for  dulucss  aud  obstinac 
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Ancient  Egyptians  symbolized  an  ignorant  person  by  the  head 
and  ears  of  an  ass.  The  Eomans  thought  it  a  bad  omen  to  meet 
one.  Mediaeval  Germany  made  the  ass  the  symbol  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  incredulous  apostle;  the  last  boy  to  enter  school  on  St. 
Thomas'  day  was  called  Thomas  the  Ass.  And  there  is  an  un- 
pleasant fresco  in  the  Catacombs  which  represents  a  Christian  as 
worshipping  a  crucified  ass. 

Door.  The  savage  has  no  door  to  liis  dwelling.  Even  when 
he  has  ceased  burrowing  in  the  ground,  like  a  rabbit  or  a  wild 
dog,  and  has  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  hut,  a  kraal,  a  canoe 
turned  upside  down,  or  other  construction,  in  which  he  may 
dwell  and  howl  and  paint  himself  and  eat  his  foe,  he  still  lacks 
the  final  grace  of  a  door.  The  early  Hebrews  and  Egj'ptians,  the 
Greeks  ajid  the  Eomans,  had  door-ways,  but  no  doors.  Mor- 
decai  sat  in  the  gate,  but  Haman's  door  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
The  great  temples  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Ephesus  were  door- 
loss.  So  was  the  Parthenon.  Go  and  look  at  its  modelled  coun- 
terfeit in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Xew  York;  through  the 
lofty  portal  you  see  the  wilderness  of  columns  and  the  gigantic 
statue  of  the  goddess.  Skins,  linen  veils,  tapestries  and  silk  cur- 
tains were  anciently  hung  across  door-ways,  then,  as  they  still  are 
in  the  East,  to  ensure  privacy  for  the  inmates.  Gaza  and 
Somnauth  had  gates.  But  the  door  is  an  invention  of  modern 
times,  an  olTshoot  of  modern  civilization.  \Vlierever  you  find 
most  luxury,  there  you  will  also  find  most  doors.  Every  trade, 
every  calling,  every  sect  and  croed,  every  division  and  subdivision 
of  the  body  social,  has  its  characteristic  door. 

"Royalty,"  says  George  Augustus  Sala,  writing  in  18G0, 
"rattle  through  the  big  door  of  Buckin<i;liam  Palace,  while 
T.ieut.-Colonel  Phipps  modestly  slips  in  "ny  the  side-postern, 
hard  by  the  guard-house,  and  the  grooms  and  scullions,  the  foot- 
men and  turnspits,  the  cooks  and  bottlc-wasbcrs,  modcstcr  still, 
'tt-al  round  the  comer  into  Pimlico,  and  are  admitted  by  a  back 
door  opposite  the  Gun  tavern.  So  the  Duke  of  Mesopotamia's 
guests  to  ball  or  supper  are  ushered  up  the  lofty  flight  of  steps, 
and  in  at  the  great  hall-door;  while  !Molly,  the  housemaid's 
friend,  creeps  down  the  area  steps,  and  taps  at  the  door  opposite 
the  coal-cellar.  So  the  theatre  lias  its  doors — box,  pit,  and 
gallery — with  one  private,  sacred  portal  for  the  Queen  Bee  when 
fhe  condescends  to  patronize  the  drama ;  a  door  leading  into  a 
narrow,  inconvenient,  little  passage  generally,  with  a  flight  of 
stairs  seemingly  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking 
the  neck  of  the  stage-manager,  who  walks  in  crab-like  fashion 
l>efore  Majesty,  backward,  in  an  absurd  court-suit,  and  \\oV\\tv^ 
two  lighted  tapers  in  battered  old  stage  candlesticks,  \vo\,  dito^ft 
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of  wax  from  which  fall  in  a  bounteous  shower  upon  his  black 
silk  ftuollfi.  Just  contrast  this  multitude  of  door?  with  the  sim- 
ple arrangements  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres.  Apei'turea  there 
were  in  plenty  to  allow  the  audience  departure,  but  tliey  were 
common  to  all;  and  the  patrician  and  hi*  client,  the  plebeian 
and  the  freedman,  struggled  out  of  the  Coliseum  by  the  game 
vomitories.  There  was  but  one  special  door  in  the  whole  circus; 
and  that  was  one  entrunce  through  wliJch  was  envied  by  nobody, 
for  it  was  of  iron,  and  barred,  and  on  tlie  inside  there<if  was  a 
den  where  the  lions  that  ate  tlie  gladiators  lay." — Household 
Words.  Xo.  '^82. 

Nunilx>rles8  are  the  Mjpcn^  tit  ions  and  the  conseipicnt  oh^cr- 
vanccs  that  have  crystallized  around  doors  and  do'ir-wnys. 
Special  importance  has  always  been  attached  to  the  act  of  enter- 
ing a  dwelling.  Fur  are  you  not  penetrating  into  the  aacred 
hearth,  the  centre  of  a  home?  Mottoes  more  or  less  dewripti 
of  the  cliaracter  of  the  occupants  were  inscribed  over  door-wa^ 
in  Greece  and  Rome, — they  may  he  seen  in  unveiled  Potnpcii,^ 
and  are  still  familiar  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Magic  doors  are  abundant  in  folk-lore.  The  forbidden  door 
of  Bluebeard's  story  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  such  doors  leading 
to  rooms  or  caves  of  mystery  iri  the  legendary  tales  of  nil  landj 
Knchanted  doors  opening  in  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains 
another  familiar  feature  of  legend.  In  short  the  magic  dc 
of  fairy  tale  and  romance  are  of  infinite  variety  like  the 

Cliann'd    magic   raseiiieiits,   opening   on   the   foam 
Of    jierilou.s    !<«aR,    in    faery    lands    forlorn. 

In  England  and  in  Scotland  a  still  prevalent  custom  is  that 
of  oiwning  doors,  and  sometimes  windows,  whenever  a  death 
occurs  in  the  family.  This  is  to  give  free  egress  to  the  departing 
spirit  or  free  entrance  to  the  angel  of  death. 

Open   lock,  end  strife*. 
Come   death,  and    |ihm  life. 

So  says  Meg  Merrilies  in  ''Guy  Mannoring"  when  she  unba 
the  door  and  lifts  the  latch  of  the  Kairn  of  Dernclough  after  the 
smuggler  has  died  tliere. 

In  .Su-sscx,  and  possihly  in  other  counties  of  England,  it  tu 

to  he  customary  to  keep  the  front  dor>r  nf  a  house,  tlirough  which 
the  ciirpso  Mas  carried,  wide  open  until  the  close  of  the  bury 
service.    Kiiilure  to  do  this  might  result  in  a  second  death.    M 
Latham,  author  of  a  work  on  "'The  Old-World  Lore  of  Suese 
tells  of  a  funeral  that  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  nt 
tcenth  century  from  .St.  Mary's  .\Imshf>use  in  rhichesier. 
ggoa  as  tlio  body  had  bcgn  carricU  <.iut/'  she  ne^t^^  "ihc  niccoj 
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the  deeeoFed  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  had  hardly 
(lone  so  when  she  heard  tlie  inmates  of  the  almshouses  thumping 
and  rattling  it  to  force  it  open.  On  finding  all  their  efforts 
useless  one  of  them  exclaimed.  *Hang  that  good-for-nothing 
woman !  Her  locking  this  door  before  the  old  girl  is  buried  will 
bring  death  among  us  pretty  soon  again.' " 

As  a  eontra.st  to  all  this  melancholy  superstition,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  remember  that  at  Christmas  time  the  open  door  is  as.soci- 
ated  not  with  departure  but  with  welcome.  It  is  lucky  then  t  > 
Ik;  the  first  to  open  the  door  of  the  house  and  to  bid  Father  Christ- 
mas welcome.  Contrast  of  a  different  kind  may  be  found  in  the 
custom  of  the  closed  door  in  Holland — in  many  Dutch  villages 
and  towns  the  chief  door  of  a  house  is  never  opened  except  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral  or  a  marriage — and  of  the  ancient  "  porte 
(U  mortuccio"  of  Italy.  The  latter,  the  doors  of  the  dead,  may 
still  be  seen  in  many  of  the  houses  at  Perugia,  by  the  side  of  the 
principal  door  of  the  house.  A  modem  traveller  describes  them 
as  "  tall,  narrow,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  just  wide  enough  for 
a  ctiffin  to  pass  through."  These  "  porte  di  mortuccio  "  are  now 
mostly  disused  and  blocked  up,  and  their  existence  is  therefore 
often  overlooked  by  the  careless  passer-by.  These  narrow  door- 
ways were  originally  made  for  the  exclusive  passage  of  the  dead, 
the  ancient  belief  being  that  where  death  had  once  passed  out 
death  could  the  more  easily  pass  in."  This  grimmer  side  of 
the  oi)en-door  idea  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  British  folks. 

Door-knockers.  With  the  simplification  that  labor-saving 
inventions  have  introduced  as  civilization  pass^od  out  of  its 
heterogeneous  beginnings,  the  picturesque  accessories  of  the 
earlier  door  are  gradually  disappearing.  Gone,  or  almost  gone, 
are  the  door-knocker  of  the  past ;  the  brass  j)late  underneath ;  the 
bells  which  flanked  it  for  servants  and  visitors;  the  latch,  sur- 
viving verbally  in  the  now  unmeaning  word  latcli-key;  the  bolts 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  even  the  iron  chain  that  enabled  one 
to  peer  outdoors  without  actually  opening. 

The  old-fashioned  bell  and  the  door-knocker  have  been  super- 
Mfled  by  the  electric  button.  With  the  tearing  down  of  old 
buildings  and  the- equipping  of  new  ones  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  the  knocker's  day  was  numbered.  In  l^ondon  or 
Paris,  and  eke  in  Xew  York  or  other  .American  cities,  such 
housscs  as  still  cling  to  the  old  fashion  have,  for  the  most  part, 
plain  metal  rings  in  lieu  of  the  clasi)cd  hands,  the  queer  faces, 
and  the  other  grotesque  objects  that  were  made  to  resound  at  the 
will  of  postman,  tradesman,  or  visitor. 

But  the  knocker  still  survives  in  the  literatuTC  t\\a\,  \;«& 
c-onteniporary  with  it.    Everr  reader  of  Dickens  remem\ieT?>  ^;}ftft 
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knocker  which  actually  exislcd  in  Craven  Street.  Loudim,  uul 
conipariitively  recent  times. 

It  represented  a  man's  head  with  an  iron  ring  einer^'ing 
behind  the  cars  and  hanging  hclow  tlie  cImti.  At  the  opening 
of  the  "ChrigtniHS  Carol"  Scrooge,  having  put  the  key  in  the 
lock  of  the  door,  j;e«!s  in  the  knocker,  without  its  undergoing  any 
intermediate  process  of  change,  not  a  knocker,  hut  ilarley's  face 
with  a  dim  light  ahout  it,  "like  a  bad  lobster  in  a  dark  cellar." 
Again,  after  Scrooge  had  undergone  his  mental  and  moral  trans*- 
formatiou,  he  said  of  it.  "I  shall  love  it  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
scarcely  ever  looked  at  it  before.  What  an  honeft  expression  it 
has  in  itt»  face  I  It's  a  womlerful  knocker."  This  honest  f: 
has  disappeared  from  Craven  Street  for  all  time,  and  lovers 
Dickens  will  search  in  vain  for  ^t  on  the  door  of  No.  8, 

JIrs,  Gamp's  knocker,  which  Mr.  Pecksniff  sounded  vigi 
ously,  but  which  was  s<i  constructed  as  to  wake  the  street  with 
ea.se  and  even  spread  alfirm.s  of  fire  in  Ilolhorn  witliout  maki 
the  pnialk'st  im])ression  on  the  premises  to  whicli  it  was  addres.>:i 
is  also  gone.    Mrs.  tJanip  lived  in  Kingsgate  Street  over  ii  harl 
and  bird  fancier,  next  door  but  one  to  the  famous  muttnn- 
eliop  and  directly  opposite  the  original  cats'  meat  warelioui 
All  these  jjlaces  have  vanished,  for  Kingsgate  Street  was  one  ( 
the  narrow  lanes  snerilieed  to  make  the  Kingsway,  the  widest 
finest  road  London  possesses. 

Then  there  was  Llic  Nicklcbys'  knocker  on  the  lodging-bo 
on  the  Strand,  where  doid»le  knocks  were  not  allowed  for  seco 
floor  tenants,  and  the  Kenwig.*'  knocker,  winch  Mr.  K.  proudfll 
niufllcd  with  a  now  white  kid  glove  when  his  sixth  offspring 
arrived.    In  all  these  districts  changes  so  great  have  been  mai 
that  there  is  harilly  any  Dickcns-land  ni>w  left  in  London 

Door-plates.     These   are   following   the   door-knocker   int 
desuetude  and  oblivion.     In  the  early  half  of  the  nineteen 
century,  and  even  later,  every  man  of  prominence  had  his  na 
graven  upon  a  phite  and  that  plate  atlixed  to  his  front  d 
wi  that  all  might  know  who  dwelt  within.    The  daily  task  of 
negro  houseman  was  to  rub  the  door-plato  until  it  shone, 
rook  the  |ilacc  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Humans,  and 
attended  to  just  us  carefully  as  were  the  ancient  hou.'^ehold  gi 

"  Everything  is  changed  now,"  moaned  a  former  dealer 
door-plates  and  door-kimckers,  talking  to  n  .Sum  reporlor  iu  18; 
*'  1  suppose  the  reason  is  thnt  people  don't  have  homes  as  tl 
used  to.  They  simply  live  in  iiouses  and  apartments  and  m 
around  so  mueh  that  a  donr-plate  couldn't  possibly  endure 
•ipatt'tic  eAJstenco     A  collection  of  brass  door-ulalos  scrov 
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to  the  portal  of  a  big  apartment  building  would,  I  confess,  look 
rather  odd." 

Dover's  Powder.  Thomas  Dover,  physician  and  buccaneer, 
was  the  first  to  compound  and  prescribe  the  famous  powdei 
which  bears  his  name.  Dover  (1000-1742),  who  studied  medi- 
cine under  the  great  Sydenham,  appears  to  iiave  been  engaged  in 
practice  at  Bristol  in  the  latter  days  of  the  English  buccaneers, 
of  whom  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  most  famous,  when  in  1708 
he  was  induced  to  become  the  promoter  of  an  expedition  of 
adventure,  not  to  say  pillage,  to  the  South  Seas.  There  were 
two  sliips  in  this  expedition.  Dampicr  was  the  pilot,  and  Dover, 
on  account  of  his  large  financial  interest  in  the  undertaking, 
was  made  third  in  command,  with  the  title  of  Captain  Dover, 
under  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  lie  proved  himself  well  worthy 
of  the  title  before  he  returned  to  Bristol.  In  a  successful  attack 
on  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  Captain  Dover  led  the  assault;  and 
the  prizes  of  the  expedition  were  so  numerous  and  so  rich  that 
his  shi]>8  brought  home  plunder  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  finding  of  Alexander  Selkirk  on  Juan  Fernandez  Island 
was  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  experiences.  This  occurred 
February  2,  1707. 

Duck.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  fowl  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament  (unless  there  be  an  allusion  to  it 
in  1  Kings,  iv,  23,  under  the  name  of  "  fatted  fowl '"),  yet  recent 
excavations  in  Gezer  unearthed  a  skilfully  modelled  clay  duck, 
of  a  period  certainly  earlier  than  the  Old  Testament  records. 
In  popular  usage  the  word  covers  both  genders,  although  tech- 
nically it  is  restricted  to  the  female,  the  male  being  called  a 
drake.  Xew  uses  for  ducks  as  destroyers  of  various  insect  pests 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  iu  American  paj)er8.  Here 
is  an  especially  startling  item: 

Joseph  .lunette,  who  farms  one  of  the  .Tob  ranches  on  the  bluffs, 
near  Alton,  III.,  says  he  will  quit  farming  and  educate  ducks  to  eat 
potato  bugs.  "A  dollar  a  day  a  duck"  will  he  his  motto.  .Tust  now 
Mr.  .lunette  is  enjoying  an  income  of  $1.')  n  day  from  fifteen  ducks, 
whicli  he  has  trained  to  clear  potato  patches  of  the  little  spotted 
pests.  He  shut  up  the  ducks  in  a  pen  and  fed  them  on  potato  bugs 
exclusively,  after  starving  them  until  thev  were  glad  to  get  the  bug 
diet. 

.Tunette  tried  them  first  on  his  own  potato  patch,  which  comprised 
several  acres.  The  ducks  went  through  the  ))atcli  like  a  neighborhood 
scandal.  After  this  Junette  shut  up  his  brigade  so  they  would  not 
a<-<)uire  a  taste  for  other  diet  and  would  be  hungry  and  able  to  earn 
Uieir  wages  the  next  time  out. 

Tlie  ducks  are  in  great  demand  on  the  farms  in  Junette'a  \\e\%\v 
borliood.     Fanners  are  glad  to  pay  $1.50  an  hour  tor  tVve  aeTV\cc%  oN 
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the  brigade.  Junettc  has  in  eiglit  an  income  of  $P0  a  we«k  from  tlie 
fifteen  ducks  already  educated  and  thus  etB  ployed  .—.Veto  Orleanx 
Timea-lirmovrat. 

Djrnamo,  Tlic  popular  name  (abbreviated  from  '*  dynarao- 
electrie  machine  ")  given  to  a  machine  for  converting  mechanical 
into  electrical  energy. 

The  first  dytmrao  ever  constructed  was  that  made  by  Michael 
Faraday  in  1831.  This  "prince  of  expcriraeutersi "  discoveretl 
that  trhen  a  disc  or  flat  plate  of  copper  was  made  to  rotate  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  currents  were  produced 
in  the  plate  from  the  centre  outward.  By  toucliiug  the  revolving 
plate  with  one  end  of  a  wire  whose  other  end  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  rim,  iie  found  that  a  current  of  electricity 
passctl  along  the  wire  and  could  be  made  to  indicate  its  existence 
by  dellecting  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  decomixieing  a  chemi- 
cal solution,  or  hy  any  of  the  well-known  effects  produced  by  elec- 
tririty  in  motion.  Faraday  saw  the  importance  of  this  discovery 
and  the  great  u?es  in  the  way  of  practical  application  to  whicli 
it  niipht  be  put,  btit  he  did  not  hini-sclf  stay  to  develop  it.  He 
left  that  to  others,  and  with  it  the  wealth  which  might  thus  he 
iiffniircd,  and  himself  went  on  to  investtigate  other  obscure  and 
little  known  phennmena  connected  with  physics  and  electricity. 


E. 

Eagle,  The  War.  This  bird,  best  known  as  Old  Abe,  was 
t-aptured  early  in  18G1  on  the  Flambeau  Biver  in  Wisconsin,  by 
a  Chippewa  Indian  named  Chief  Sky.  A  white  man  purchased 
hira  for  a  bushel  of  com,  and  in  his  turn  sold  him  to  one  Mills, 
who  presented  him  to  Company  C  of  the  Sth  Wisconsin  just 
as  tlie  newly  recruited  lads  were  about  to  start  for  the  front. 
It  was  they  who  named  him  after  the  man  in  the  White  House 
They  carried  him  alongside  the  colors  on  a  perch  at  the  end  of 
a  staff.  Hence  the  Sth  Wisconsin  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Eagle  Regiment. 

Beginning  with  Farmington,  Miss.,  Old  Abe  and  his  followers 
went  through  thirty-six  battles.  He  was  wounded  before  Corinth 
and  again  at  Vicksburg.  It  is  said  that  at  Corinth  the  Con- 
federates made  special  efforts  to  kill  Old  Abe,  at  the  direction 
of  General  Price.  "  I  would  rather  have  him  than  a  whole 
brigade,"  Price  is  said  to  have  remarked,  such  was  the  eagle's 
value  in  encouraging  the  troops. 

We  are  told  that  whenever  the  gray  coats  showed  up  Abe 
would  utter  the  shrill  eagle's  cry,-  by  way  of  giving  the  alarm. 
He  stayed  with  his  command  until  it  was  mustered  out  in  18G4. 
In  September  of  that  year  Lewis,  the  Wisconsin  war  Governor, 
formally  accepted  him  on  behalf  of  the  State.  Old  Abe  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Fair  tliat  winter,  and  his  history, 
publiphod  in  a  pamphlet,  brought  $10,000  for  the  sick  soldiers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  lived  long  and  happily  after- 
ward, lie  was  much  in  demand  at  conventions  and  veterans' 
reunions.  He  died  in  ^larch,  1881,  as  a  result  of  breathing 
smoke  at  the  fire  of  the  l^Iadison  capital.  Ijconard  W.  Volk,  the 
sculptor,  used  him  as  the  model  for  several  eagles  on  his  war 
monuments. 

Earthquake  Plant.  A  popular  name  given  to  the  abrus,  a 
plant  that  grows  wild  in  Cuba  and  certain  parts  of  India  and  is 
rliaracterized  by  a  strange  sensitiveness  to  weather  conditions, 
liaron  Nowack,  an  Austrian,  was  the  first  scientist  to  investigate 
the  claims  made  for  it,  by  the  natives  of  tropical  regions,  as  a 
herald  of  earthquakes.  He  decides  that  it  was  a  veritable  vege- 
table barometer,  forecasting  storms,  cyclones,  and  especially 
seismic  disturbances  such  as  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

King  Edward  VII,  it  is  said,  once  asked  Baron  Nowack  to 
foretell  the  state  of  the  weather  on  a  stated  cvcumg  va.  ^ift 
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future.  With  the  help  of  tlic  aliru?  the  Baron  worked  nut  tin* 
problem.  He  predicted  that  the  night  in  question  would  witness 
a  violent  thunderstorm.  The  prctlietinn,  it  is  added,  came  true. 
Thereupon  a  royal  invitation  was  issued  for  hiiu  to  come  to 
London  and  cultivate  his  .seismological  vegetable  on  nu  elal>nrute 
Bcale. 

The  abrus  change:?  its  color  on  the  approach  of  a  period  of 
fissure  in  tlio  trust  of  the  earth.  This  change  of  color  ?eem*i 
to  coincide  with  the  a]>pearance  of  ?p<it8  of  a  certain  magnitinle 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Observation  of  the  pinnl  must 
accordingly  be  conducted  simultaneously  with  studies  of  tlie  sun. 
It  is  not  yet  determined  what  is  the  connection  between  the  two 
phenomena,  but  Baron  Nowack  is  of  opinion  that  sun  spots  and 
earthquakes  are  dependent  phenomena,  because  the  efTivt  nf  lM>th 
upon  tlie  plant  seems  identical.  If  the  abrus  Viegins  to  chango 
color  and  if  coincidentally  there  he  a  spot  of  any  magnitude  upon 
the  sun,  tlio  appearance  of  a  fissure  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
may  be  expected. 

Echo.  In  classic  mythology  Echo  was  a  nymph — ilaughter 
of  Earth  and  Air — who  loved  Narcissus,  and  at  hie  death  piiietl 
away  until  nothing  remained  of  her  hut  a  voice,  which  inheritcil 
her  inunortality  and  wandered  about  the  world  ro|>eiiting  everv 
sound  that  reached  it. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  echoes  in  the  world  i.?  to 
heard  by  the  side  of  a  small  hike  in  Bavaria.    On  one  hand  rii 
a  perpendicular  dilT  several  thou-^and  feet  high,  while  on 
other  side  is  a  dense  forest.    If  a  pistol  is  fired  on  the  lake, 
woods  send  back  a  faint  echo  that  gradually  dies  away, 
presently  it  is  heard  from  the  cliff,  continually  increasing 
power,  till  it  bursts  over  one's  head  like  a  deafening  peal 
thunder. 

Addison,  in  his  "  Journey  to  Italy,''  lells  of  a  very  simi] 
echo  that  inhabils  the  old  Siraouelta  palace  about  two  miles 
from  Milan.  It  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  Mr.  Addison 
declared  that  upon  firing  a  pistol,  he  heard  the  sound  returntnl 
fifty -six  times,  though  the  air  was  then  foggy,  and  consequently 
not  proper  for  making  an  oxj)eriment  to  advantage.  At  first  the 
repetitious  were  very  quick,  but  tlie  intervals  were  greater  in  jinv 
portion  as  the  sound  decayed.  This  astonishing  echo  was  y  ""^ 
ably  never  designed  by  the  architect,  hut  it  is  occasioned  by 
parallel  walls  of  a  considerable  leuglli.  between  wbii  h  the  so 
is  revcrbernted  from  one  to  the  other  till  the  undulation  is  qu 
spent.  Some  persons  as.sert  that  the  sound  of  one  innm 
instrument  in  this  place  resembles  a  great  number  of  instruxm 
placing  in  concert. 
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A  more  f ecent  traveller,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  in  hia  "  In- 
nocents Abroad,"  describes  another  notable  Italian  echo  which 
repeated  and  re-repeated  a  girl's  laughing  cry : 

"  Ha ! ^ha ! ha ! ha !— ha !  -  ha !     ha !    h-a-aa-a-a !  " 

and  finally  went  off  into  a  rollicking  convulsion  of  the  jolliest  laughter 
that  could  be  imagined  It  was  so  joyful — so  long  continued — so  per- 
fectly cordial  and  hearty,  that  everybody  was  forced  to  join  in.  There 
was  no  resisting  it. 

Then  the  girl  took  a  gun  and  fired  it.  We  stood  ready  to  count 
the  aatonisbing  clatter  of  reverberations.  \Vc  rotihl  not  say  one,  two, 
three  fast  enough,  but  we  could  dot  our  note-books  with  our  pencil 
points  almost  rapidly  enough  to  take  down  a  sort  of  short-hand  report 
of  the  result.     I  could  not  keep  up,  but  I  did  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  set  down  fifty-two  distinct  repetitions,  and  then  the  echo  got  the 
advantage  of  me.  The  doctor  set  down  sixty-four,  and  thenceforth 
the  echo  moved  too  fast  for  him  also.  After  the  separate  concussions 
rould  no  longer  be  noted,  the  reverberations  dwindled  to  a  wild,  long- 
sustained  clatter  of  sounds  such  as  a  watchman's  rattle  produces. 

In  the  Soman  Campagna,  at  the  sepulchre  of  Metella,  the 
wife  of  Sulla,  the  echo  repeats  five  times,  and  in  five  distinct 
keys ;  it  will  also  repeat  an  hexameter  line,  or  any  sentence  which 
can  be  spoken  in  two  and  a  half  seconds. 

Still  another  famous  Italian  echo  is  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa, 
long  celebrated  for  its  leaning  tower.  Sing  two  notes  and  there 
is  no  reverberation;  sing  three  and  tliey  are  at  once  taken  up  by 
tlie  walls  of  the  edifice,  swelled,  prolonged,  and  varied,  till  they 
5eem  as  a  divine  harmony  from  some  majestic  organ. 

There  is  a  cavern  in  Finland  in  which,  if  you  test  your 
lungs  to  the  top  of  their  capacity,  there  will  answer  you  such 
horrible  roarings,  moanings,  and  mutterings  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  nish  out  in  absolute  terror. 

An  echo  that  repeats  seventeen  times  is  to  be  found  between 
liingen  and  Coblentz,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nairn.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  this  echo  is  that,  although  the  speaker's  voice  may 
I,e  almost  inaudible,  the  volume  of  sound  apparently  increases  in 
the  echo. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Abcrcorn  family  at  Paisley,  the  shutting 
of  the  door  produces  an  echo  that  sounds  like  the  roll  of  thunder, 
nnd  a  note  of  music  is  caught  up  and  repeated  time  after  time. 
Margery,  the  daughter  of  Bruce  and  wife  of  William  Wallace, 
lies  buried  in  this  chapel. 

The  echo  of  the  "  Eagle's  Nest,"  at  Killarney,  is  said  to 
T(']»cat  a  bugle  note  at  least  one  hundred  times,  and  the  effect  of 
firing  a  cannon  is  to  give  the  impression  of  thunders  of  artillery 
♦hat  gradually  die  in  the  distance. 

In  the  park  at  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  England,  Uwtc>^  \v 
raid  to  l»c  an  echo  that  in  the  day-tiiue  will  repeal  *e\ew\.cc\\ 
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syllables,  iinil  at  aiglit  twenty  syllables.  But  this  echo,  even  at 
its  bestj  is  still  one  behind  the  echo  oo  the  north  side  of  Shipley 
clmrchj  in  Sussex,  which  clearly  repeats  twenty-one  syllables. 

iVnioug  othiT  noted  echoes  is  that  heard  from  the  Bi3spen.sion 
liriilf^u  utmss  the  ilenai  Strait,  in  Wales.  The  sound  of  a  blow 
frniit  ft  htttnmer  on  one  of  the  niaiii  piers  of  tlie  .structvire  is 
returned  in  suLvcs-^ion  from  each  of  the  crosR-beams  that  support 
the  roadway  and  from  the  opposite  pier  at  the  distance  of  five 
Imndred  and  scventy-six  feet,  in  addition  to  which  the  sound  is 
many  timea  rei)eated  between  the  water  and  the  roadway  at  the 
taU'  of  twentv-eight  times  in  five  seconds. 

Eddystone  Light-house.  The  Rddystone  Rocks  are  about 
0  milt's  distiuit  frnui  the  Ram  Head  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Tlie  filial  1  »urf)K*e  -ipafe  presented  by  the  largest  of  the  ropks 
and  its  cxpnscd  situation  made  the  erection  of  a  light-house 
unusually  diing'ernus.  The  first  structure  was  a  wooden  one 
designed  by  \VinE:tan[ey  and  begun  in  lti9G.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  sea  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  liad  been  expected, 
so  frr<'at,  indred,  that  the  lantern,  CO  feet  above  the  rock,  was 
often  buried  under  wnter.  ThereuponWinstanley  raised  the  height 
to  1*20  feet. — t<io  hii,'h  for  its  strength  to  hear.  In  November, 
no^l,  s-ucli  injury  luid  been  received  that  Winstanley  went  there 
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Eldelweiss.  A  funeral  oration  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
ever  the  body  of  his  friend  Thoreaii  concluded  with  those  words : 

"  There  is  a  flower  known  to  botanists,  one  of  the  same  genus 
with  our  summer  plant  called  '  Life  Everlasting,'  a  Gnaphalium 
which  grows  on  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  Tyrolese  moun- 
tains, where  the  chamois  dare  hardly  venture,  and  which  the 
hunter,  tempted  by  its  beauty  and  by  his  love  (for  it  is  im- 
mensely valued  by  the  Swiss  maidens),  climbs  the  cliffs  to  gather, 
and  is  sometimes  found  dead  at  the  foot,  with  the  flower  in 
his  hand.  It  is  called  by  the  botanists  Onaphaltum  leontopo- 
diutn,  but  by  the  Swiss  Edelweisse,  which  signifies  Noble  Puriiy. 
Thoreau  seemed  to  me  living  in  the  hope  to  gather  this  ])Iant, 
which  belonged  to  him  of  right." 

The  Danes  were  the  first  to  cultivate  the  flower,  imported  for 
the  purpose  from  Switzerland,  with  any  measure  of  success.  In 
1911,  however,  French  horticulturists  established  a  tliriving  busi- 
ness at  Fontenay  and  Chatillon,  just  outside  the  gates  of  Paris. 
All  through  the  Alpine  tourist  season,  they  shipped  large  orders 
to  the  different  Swiss  resorts,  for  it  was  found  to  flourish  more 
freely  under  cultivation  than  ever  it  did  on  the  snowy  heights 
of  the  Alps.  Thus  the  French  exotic  growth  either  comes  back 
to  the  place  of  its  origin  or  goes  to  England.  But  though  most 
of  the  edelweiss  on  the  market  comes  from  Paris,  you  might  ask 
for  it  in  any  of  the  Paris  florists'  shops  without  finding  a  single 
blossom.  Whimsically  enough,  there  is  no  charm  about  it  unless 
you  have  been  to  the  Alps  to  get  it. 

Thus  another  illusion  must  be  added  to  the  souvenirs  pro- 
vided for  tourists  in  summer  haunts  at  home  or  abroad,  none  of 
which  apparently  are  produced  in  the  place  where  they  are 
purchased.  See  also  Walsh:  Ilandtjbook  of  Literary  Ciiriosi- 
h'rs,  2C8. 

Eden  Hall,  Luck  of.  I-ldcn  Hall  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
<-f'lebrated  border  clan  of  Musgrave,  near  Penrith,  Cumberland, 
England.  The  Luck,  a  ])ainted  cup  or  goblet  of  very  thin  glass, 
is  a  cherished  heirloom  whose  advent  into  the  family  is  explained 
by  ancient  legend.  The  family  butler,  so  the  legend  runs,  went 
one  "night  to  the  well  of  St.  Cutiibert,  on  the  grounds  of  Eden 
Hall,  to  draw  some  of  its  famous  water.  He  found  the  goblet 
on  the  margin  of  the  well.  Around  it  a  group  of  fairies  danced 
in  the  moonlight.  He  seized  it,  a  struggle  ensued  and  he  carried 
it  off,  the  fairies  singing  as  he  went 

If  e'er  this  cup  do  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall. 

It  is  said  that  the  wild  Dvke  nf  Wharton  once  baxeV^'  eaca.^^ 
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elialtoriiijr  tlie  I. ink.     Ili'  tln(|)|)»nl  it  afUr  ilriiiking  fidiii  it,  liut  a 
butler  flefUy  cim>^lit  it  in  a  tiiipkin. 

To-day  it  is  safoly  kt'ijt  in  u  Icatlier  case,  luucli  respmbling 
tlie  narrow  stem  and  gniccful  labial  ('xpression  of  tlie  morning 
glory.  The  jjoblet  itst-lf  is  sliaped  like  a  very  tail  tumbler, 
widening  at  the  top,  with  a  double  rim  of  glass  and  two  rings  a 
little  distance  from  endi  other  at  the  base.  The  cup  is  rirua- 
menled  witli  an  interhuiiig  juittern,  very  much  like  that  seen  in 
the  ivory  earving>(  and  metal  ehasing  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries;  the  gliu-'S  is  of  e«dorod  enamel,  rhiefly  blue  and  yellow, 
and  very  neatly  executed.  It  is  most  probably  Byzantine,  and 
dates  about  the  twelfth  century.  ^m 

Doubtless    fioxnc    pilgrim    Mu»tgrave,    perliaps    a    Cruead^H 
brought  ihc  precious  \e?<e]   lionic  in  eafety  and,  admiring  i^H 
rare  beauty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  mystical  power  was 
assigned  to  it. 

I'hland  has  a  liallad  on  The  Luck  of  Eden  Hall,  familiar 
all  Englisli-s])eBking  people  through  I^ongfellow's  translation. 

Tliere  are  many  tiiles  of  dilTemit  lunil»  in  which  a  fup  or  other 
vesMl  ttxurcs  as  n  fHiiy  gift.  An  Ifoliimlcr  married  n  fairy,  who.  de- 
sirint;  C'liristiiin  biiptlMii  for  tiieir  tliild,  deposited  the  iiifuiit  for  that 
purp<i!W  Ht  tht?  iliiiri'tiyiird  gate  with  a  golden  jjoUlot  as  an  olI<Ting 
I  Kinar  tJiidiinimr.H  Inlicrtion  I.  In  Zfaland  n  Troll  caught  slenliiiK 
bwr  leaves  hi^»  copppr  kettle  bchiml  him.  wliicli  i^^  treasured  by  the 
family.  A  Troll-nuiid  who  marries  a  mortal  hrings  as  her  dowry  a 
multitude  of  copper  vi-ssels.  The  draco-  or  water-spirits  inveigle  women 
and  children  to  their  subaqueous  dwellings  liy  tluatitig  cups.  Fairj 
caldrona  appear  in  many  legends. 

.According  to  a  tradition  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  anc* 
of  the  noble  house  of  Duffus  was  one  day  walkinj?  in  a  field  near 
houHe,  when  he  heard  a  noise  like  a  whirlwind  and  voii-es  crying, 
"Horse  and  Hsttock  "  (words  used  liy  the  fairies  in  moving  from 
one  place  to  another t,  aiiil  lie  was  immediately  caught  up  and  carried 
through  the  air  to  tlie  French  king's*  cellar  at  Paris;  tiaving  dr 
lieiirtily,  he  fell  asleep,  and  wa.s  found  the  next  day  with  a  silver 
in  his  hand.  The  king,  having  questioned  him  as  to  his  name,  i 
•lence,  and  mysterious  journey,  allowed  him  to  go  and  to  kefp 
silver  cup,  which  is  still  prewrved  in  the  family  umler  the  nnuie  of 
"  Fairy  Cup." — Amrrican  Xoira  and  Qurrirs,  March  30,  1880. 

Eel.    This  P.sh,  the  (nnjmlhi  of  the  ichthyologist,  has  bce^ 
eoureo  of  myth  and  marvel  from  the  earlie.«t  days.     Arist 
called  eels  '*  the  solitary   race   that  have  neither  seed   nor 
spring."     Pliny,  accepting  this  error,  sought  an  cxplanatioaj 
the  fact  that  they  rubbed  themselves  against  the  rocks  after  \\ 
were  weary  of  life,  and  tliat  a  new  breed  isi«ued  from  the  detri( 
Naturalists  of  lesser  fame  imagined  that,  like  Virgil's  bees, 
issued  from  the  carcasses  of  animals.     Greek  pwts,  whose  li| 
it  waf  to  aHrJbute  to  Jupiter  all  offspring  that  could  not  otl 
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wise  be  accounted  for,  held  him  and  a  white-armed  goddess 
named  Anguilla  accountable  for  these  slimy  reptiles.  Arches- 
tratas,  in  his  description  of  an  Attic  feast,  makes  Anguilla  boast 
of  her  Jovian  progeny.  In  Egypt  the  eel  was  worshipped  as  a 
god. 

So  recently  as  the  seventeenth  centurj',  Jan  Baptista  Van 
Hclmont  ( 1577-1 GG4)  believed  that  the  eel  came  from  Maydew 
and  might  be  obtained  by  the  following  process:  "Cut  up  two 
turfs  covered  with  May  dew,  and  lay  one  upon  the  other,  the 
grassy  sides  inward,  and  thus  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun; 
in  a  few  hours  there  will  spring  from  them  an  infinite  quantity 
of  eels/'  Others  of  his  contemporaries  opined  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  skins  of  old  eels,  or  from  those  of  snakes,  while 
even  to  this  day  the  belief  is  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
that  eels  are  not  born  from  other  eels,  but  from  other  fishes, 
and  even  from  animals  which  do  not  belong  at  all  in  the  class  of 
fishes. 

On  the  coast  of  Germany  a  fish  related  to  the  cod,  Zoarces 
tiviparus,  which  brings  its  young  living  into  the  M'orld,  owes  to 
this  circumstances  its  name  "  Allmuter,"  or  "  eel  mother,"  and 
similar  names  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  still  prevalent  belief  that  eels  pair  with  water  snakes. 
In  Sardinia  the  fishermen  say  that  the  so-called  water  beetle, 
Dvticus  roselii,  is  the  progenitor  of  eels,  and  they  therefore  call 
this  insect  "  mother  of  eels." 

It  was  not  until  1873  that  the  prol)lGm  was  scientifically 
Folvefl  by  Syrski  at  Trieste.  He  discovered  the  males  among 
the  smaller  specimens,  all  the  larger  being  females.  L.  Jacoby, 
a  later  observer,  found  no  males  exceeding  19  inches  in  length, 
while  the  female  frequently  reaches  a  lengtli  of  39  inches  or  more. 

In  ancient  Borne  the  muncnas,  or  sea  eels,  were  thought  to 
have  a  regular  language — "  low  and  sweet,  and  witli  an  intima- 
tion so  fascinating  that  few  could  resist  its  influence."  It  is 
added  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  possessed,  or  feigned  to 
possess,  the  ability  to  understand  this  language. 

Eels  were  known  to  the  old  pharniacopteia.  Hippocrates 
forbade  their  use  as  food  in  tabes  and  diseased  spleen.  Galen 
prescribed  them  as  medicine  in  nephritic  complaints,  where  the 
gluten  might  be  thought  to  concrete  gravel  into  stone.  Pliny 
asserteil  that  their  use  as  food  impaired  the  singing  voice.  The 
monks  of  Salerno  complained  "  that  to  live  on  eels  is  a  sure 
recipe  for  spoiling  the  voice." 

Donne  has  it :  "  If  you  would  make  some  notorious  drunkard 
to  loath  and  abhore  his  beastly  vice,  and  forever  attet  lo  \\a.V. 
the  drinking  of  wine,  put  an  eel  alive  into  some  'wyt\e-TC\ou\\\^«X 
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bottle  with  a  cover,  having  in  it  sutli  a  quantity  of  wine  ae  may 
BuRice  of  itself  to  suffocate  aud  strangle  the  eel:  which  done, 
take  out  the  dead  eele  and  let  the  partie  whome  you  would  have 
reclaymed,  not  knowino;  hereof,  drink  of  that  wine  only  as  much 
ae  he  lipteth.'* 

In  an  olrl  work,  "The  Anglers,"  in  eight  dialaguea  in  Yeme, 
we  find  the  following: 

All  ifl  ? — tliy  Eat  ts  winattve  for  Wowh. 

Its   virtuous  firops   tli'  oliHtruct^cl   ear   undo^,  . 

There?  is  a  prevalent,  but  erroneoue,  belief  that  thunder  hus 
the  t'fTettt  of  rdusjug  eels  from  tlieir  mud,  and  many  fishermen 
(.'.vjiet't  tu  iiiakt!  I>iy  L-att-hra  during  thunLlorstonns. 

But  away  ivitli  i'ablesi  The  trutli  about  the  eel  is  more  inar- 
vellous  than  aiiv  im|)uted  fiction.  Like  the  Pacific  salinun,  tlie 
female  ppawnsi  only  once  (in  salt  or  lirackish  water)  and  then 
ilieji.  The  male  tiUo  eurvives  only  a  short  period  after  giving 
the  firft  evidence  of  sexual  maturity.  The  eel  is  able  to  pass 
from  pond  to  pond  or  river  to  river,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each 
gill  is  entkiscd  in  a  kind  of  pouch  or  bag,  within  which  the  fi.*h 
fan  rctttiri  water  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  the  gills  during 
its  ovtrland  journey.     It  is  a  connet-ting  link  Iwtween  fishes  and 
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by  the  clatter  and  cackle  of  the  hens  who  do.  It  is  singular,  if 
hena  dislike  the  process,  that  Providence  should  have  seen  fit  to 
condemn  them  to  it  as  a  piece  of  almost  daily  discipline  and 
probation.  If  they  do  not  dislike  it.  why  attract  so  much 
attention  to  an  unimportant  operation  ?  " 

But  is  the  operation  unimportant?  Xot,  certainly,  if  you 
judge  it  by  its  result-  The  egg  of  any  bird  is  a  mystery  of 
mysteries,  a  succession  of  bags  bagged  up,  a  series  of  envelopes 
enveloped  in  one  another,  bags  and  envelopes  jointlcss  and 
seamless.  The  apple  in  tlie  dumpling,  the  fly  in  tlie  amlK-r, 
the  full-rigged  glass  ship  in  the  bottle,  is  simplicity  itself  com- 
pared to  an  egg,  where  there  are  eight  or  nine  or  ten  of  these 
sacks  in  sacks  ensacked.  "  As  full  of  meat  as  an  egj "  is  an 
obvious  platitude.  "As  full  of  mystery  as  an  egg"  is  no 
{Kiradox.  The  sliape  of  eggs  offers  as  much  diversity  ns  their 
size  and  weight.  A  few,  like  those  of  the  owl  and  the  tortoise, 
are  spherical  or  nearly  so;  a  few  more,  like  the  greljo's  or  the 
cormorant's,  are  elliptical,  with  sjTnmetrical  ends;  the  great 
majority,  like  the  domestic  hen's,  are  ovoid,  or  blunter  at  one 
end  than  the  other.  The  hen's  egg  is  always  laid  blunt  end 
foremost. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  egg,  however,  the  yolk  is  always 
spherical.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  enclosed  in  a  fluid, 
the  albumen,  or  "  white,"  which  makes  tlie  pressure  constant  on 
every  portion  of  the  yolk's  surface. 

A  flock  of  100  hens  produce  in  eggs'  shells  about  137  pounds 
of  chalk  annually;  yet  not  a  pound  of  the  sulistance,  or  perhaps 
not  even  an  ounce,  exists  around  the  farm  house  within  the 
circuit  of  their  feeding  grounds.  The  materials  of  their  manu- 
facture are  found  in  the  food  consumed  and  in  the  sand,  pebble 
stones,  brick  dust,  bits  of  bone,  etc.,  which  hens  and  other  birds 
are  continually  picking  from  the  earth.  The  instinct  is  keen 
f  if  these  apparently  innutritions  and  refractory  substances,  and 
tliey  are  devoured  with  as  eager  a  relish  as  the  cereal  grains 
<ir  insects.  If  hens  are  confined  to  l)arns  or  outbuildings,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  egg-producing  machinery  cannot  be  kept  long 
in  action  unless  the  materials  for  the  shell  are  supplied  in  ample 
abundance. 

Most  people  are  aware  of  the  power  of  egg-shells  to  resist 
external  pressure  on  the  ends,  but  not  many  would  credit  the 
rt'sults  of  tests  recently  mpde.  Slight  ordinary  hen's  eggs  were 
submitted  to  pressure  applied  externally  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  shell,  and  the  breaking  pressures  varied  between  400  pounds 
and  675  pounds  per  square  inch.  With  the  stresses  applied  iwter- 
nally  to  twelve  eggs,  these  gave  way  at  pressures  varying  Xjetvj^ca. 
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32  pountls  and  05  jiounds  per  squaro  iiuh.    Tlie  pressure  requi] 
to  crush  the  eggs  varicil  between  4U  ponmls  and  1o  pounds, 
average  lliickucss  of  the  shells  was  K5-liK)0  inch. 

Tlie  Dslricli,  of  all  extant  birds,  lays  the  largest  egg  in 
dimension!;.     Ifelativ<'ly  to  its  size,  however,  the  kiwi,  a  dtrai 
wingless  New  Zealand  siKvie-s  is  the  tlipmpion,  wiUi  an  egg 
le^s  than  five  inches  long,  althnugh  the  extreme  length  of  tl 
bird  itself  is  only  twenty-seven  inelies.    The  smallest  birds' 
are  those  of  the  minuter  species  of  Inminiing  birds.    Xeverthel^ 
the  cnekoo  lays  the  relatively  smallest  egg.    Though  the  jack^ 
and  the  cuikoo  are  of  the  ,«anie  size,  the  former's  egg  is  fivi 
si.v  times  larger  than  the  latter's.     The  fact  that  tlie  cucS 
('].v.)   ia  accustomed  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  neists  of  bi( 
usually   nmch   smaller   tlian    itself   doubtless  accounts  for 
phenomenon. 

An  ostrich  egg  would  shrink  into  insignificance  beside  t| 
laid  by  the  now  extinct  ej)yuruis,  which  measured  Dx  13  incl 
An  ciiyornis  egg  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  is  rare,  which  is 
surprising,  since  the  bird  ceased  laying  thousands,  or  pert 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  years  ago.    Hence  the  market  pric 
a  good  .specimen  is  alx>«t  one  thousand  dollars.     The  habitat 
the  epyornis  was  Madagascar,  where  many  of  its  eggs  have  l« 
exhumed  from  the  drifting  sand.s  of  the  southern  portion  of 
island.    This  bird  is  supposed  to  liave  given  rise  to  the  fabluj 
the  roc  in  the  "Arabian  Niglits." 

The  eggs  of  Ihe  great  auk  are  even  more  valuable  than  th 
of  the  epyornis.  It  is  true  that  In  1870  two  were  sold  in  Kdj 
burgh  for  four  dollars  ajtieco,  but  a  few  years  later  the  pair 
for  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  The  spwimen  in 
Natural  Mu.seum  at  \\'«  hington  was  purchased  in  1851  for 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  woiild  bri 
nowadays.  We  only  know  that  the  maximum  sum  so  far  reacj 
for  a  good  specimen  was  close  to  floOO.  This  was  paid  bj 
collector  in  North  London.  The  favorite  haunts  of  the  gr 
auk  were  Labrador  and  the  southwest  coast  of  Iceland.  .Vu^ 
bon  adds  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  what  is  iwvi  Xewfound 
land  and  about  Naliaiit.  ilassacliusetts.  The  eggs  were  ttl 
5  inches  long  and  3  or  3  inclKs  wide.  They  weighed  abot 
couple  of  pounds.  Just  sixty-eight  sjx'cimens  are  known  to] 
in  exi.stence.  Kach  hjis  its  history.  In  the  Natural  Hist4 
Muiiteum  at  Newcastle,  England,  which  possesses  one  of  the  fie 
of  all  collections  relating  to  sea-birds,  the  ctirntor  k(?eps  it 
locked  drawer  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  o  large  nut 
of  groat  auks'  eggs.  Uut  only  one  is  a  real  ppccinieri.  tlie 
sre  chalk  or  pJAister  models  of  other  ejdsting  trcaaurca.    So 
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I'fflantino."  hi  tlif  list  of  the  fairest  (lowers  witli  wliicli  the 
brothers  of  Iinngene  propose  to  swectGu  her  sad  grave,  Shakes- 
peare makes  esipecia]  niention  of  the  eglantine: 

Thou  Bhalt  not  ]nek 
The  Uowc>r  that'i  like  thy  facc^,  pale  prtmroae,  nor 
Tlie  aKiir'd  horetwH,  like  tliy  veing,  no,  nor 
The  li'iif  of  i'glantine,  wljom,  not  to  elaader,  ^ 

Out-swt't't.i.'11'j   nut  thy  breath.  ' 

Cifmbeline,  Act  IV,  Seene  2, 

Leigli  Hunt  has — 

Wild  rof<p,  swp*tbrier,  eglnntin^. 
All  tliesi'  prettj'  names  are  mine. 
And  scent  in  everj'  leaf  h  mine, 
And  a  leaf  for  all  is  mine, 
And  the  scent^-oh,  that's  divine! 
Happy,  BM'eet  and  pungent,  fine, 
Pure  as  dew  and  piek'd  as  wine. 

But  if  wp  wish  to  hear  golden  words  attached  to  the  poet'a 
flower,  it  n^  to  Keiits  we  must  turn.  We  find  tluit  in  the  "  Ode 
to  the  XiKhtinr;ii]e."  it  is  called  "  the  pastoral  eglantine,"  and  in 
*'  Endyniioii,"  '*  the  dew-sweet  eglantine."     Note  also  the  lines: 

Rnin-Bcented  efrlantine 
Gavp   temperate   sweets   to   fhsit   wpll-woomp   ^un. 
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part  of  the  system  which  has  escaped  without  severe  censure,  or 
which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation  from  its 
opponents."  This  unanimity  of  praise  he  holds  to  be  amply 
justified.  "  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,"  thus  he  continues,  "  that, 
if  the  manner  of  it  be  not  perfect,  it  is  at  least  excellent.  It 
unites  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  advantages,  the  union  of 
which  was  to  be  wished  for."  The  notion  of  Hamilton  was  that, 
without  having  a  direct  popular  election,  "  the  sense  of  the  people 
should,"  in  his  words,  "operate  in  the  choice  of  the  person  to 
whom  60  important  a  trust  was  to  be  confided."  The  election 
was  not  to  be  made  by  the  federal  legislature ;  he  hardly  discusses 
that  possibility,  which  would  indeed  have  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  theory  of  the  presidential  office.  The  executive 
and  the  legislature  were  to  be  independent  bodies.  The  election 
was  to  be  a  popular  one;  that  is,  it  was  to  express  the  general 
feeling  of  the  people  at  the  time;  but  it  was  not  to  be  made  by 
direct  popular  election.  Hamilton  feared  that  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  chief  magistrate  might  give  rise  to  tumult  and 
disorder.  He  thought  that  such  tumult  and  disorder  would  be 
less  likely  to  happen  in  the  choice  of  several  intermediate  electors 
than  in  the  actual  choice  of  the  president  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  wLshes  to  hinder  "cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption." 
These,  he  thinks,  might  happen  in  the  case  of  any  "  pre-existing 
bodies  of  men" — ^a  phrase  which  of  course  takes  in  both  tlio 
federal  legislature  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States.  He 
holds  that  such  bodies  would  be  more,  open  to  corrupt  influences, 
from  foreign  powers  or  otherwise,  than  a  body  of  men  chosen 
specially  for  the  purpose,  whom,  he  says,  there  would  not  bo 
time  to  corrupt.  He  thinks  it  also  important  to  shut  out  all 
persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  special  devotion  to 
the  president  for  the  time  being,  among  whom  he  counts  sena- 
tors, representatives,  and  all  persons  holding  any  office  of  ])rofit 
or  trust  under  the  IJnited  States.  All  of  these  are  actually  shut 
out  by  the  Constitution.  His  belief  was  that  the  people  would 
make  a  discreet  choice  of  electors,  and  that  the  electors  would 
make  a  discreet  choice  of  a  president. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  granting  the  one 
point  which  Hamilton  and  everybody  else  at  the  time  seem  to 
have  taken  so  completely  for  granted  as  not  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  anything  else, — ^that  the  electors  really  would  elect.  If 
thqr  had  not  expected  that  the  intermediate  body  would  exer- 
cise a  discretion  of  their  own,  the  founders  of  the  Constitution 
would  certainly  not  have  invented  such  an  intermediate  body. 
Their  notion  was  that  the  electors  would  freely  discuss  and  d<il\\>- 
erate,  and  that  each  man  would  vote  for  the  candidate  vi\vam\vft 
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fiersonally  believG<l  t«>  be  l)Ost  fitted  for  tlio  place,  llainiltof 
conceived  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  electors  would  represent 
the  general  feeling  of  the  j)eople  at  tlie  time ;  in  which  a  majority 
of  them  Would  express  the  general  wishes  of  tlu-  majority  of  tho 
people,  hnt  in  which  tiiey  would  go  to  the  work  of  election  alto- 
gether unfettered  by  instructions  as  to  particular  persons.  Nor 
was  the  expectation  at  all  an  unreasonable  one.  It  was  what 
might  be  fairly  expected  to  happen  in  any  comniunity  which 
not  yet  broadly  divided  into  two  strongly  marked  political  parti 
The  case  is  tlie  same  aa  that  of  intermediate  election  for  ariy" 
other  purpose,  say  for  parliamentary  representatives.  Where 
there  are  no  ^iiarji  politidil  dilfercnces,  where  the  fjuoslions 
likely  to  be  less  as  to  i'\uh  tiian  as  to  the  adaptation  of  mei 
to  ends',  it  is  tpiite  intclligilile  that  ciei'tion  by  chosen  elect 
may  give  a  better  representative  body  than  direct  popular  el< 
lion.  lint  as?  s.ion  as  sharply  marked  and  organized  politw 
parties  ari^^c,  it  is  no  u?e  asking  whctlier  the  intermediate  electir 
will  (»r  will  not  provide  a  belter  representative  body,  for  the  iu- 
tennediate  electiDii  will  come  to  be  a  mere  formi  The  only 
(juestion  asked  of  the  intermediate  electors,  the  only  instructions 
given  to  them,  will  be  for  whom  they  will  vntc  at  the  final  elec- 
tion. In  the  present  condition  of  England  or  of  the  Unit^ 
►States  such  a  pntccss  would  be  an  empty  and  cumbrous  form. 
Norway  we  cjin  well  understnnd  that  it  may  be  otherwiBe. 

So  it  has  been  with  the  American  presidency.  The  foundfl 
of  the  Constitution  believed  that  the  people  would  elect  m« 
w  hoTTi  they  could  trust,  men  who  represented  their  general  politi- 
cal wishes,  and  wouhl  leave  it  to  them  freely  to  clnH>se  a  presi- 
dent. As  it  has  happened,  the  provision  of  the  t'onetitutiou  of 
which  lluniilton  could  say  that  it  was  the  one  which  wa«  most 
generally  approved  is  the  ouo  which  has  most  utterly  broke 
down.  The  election  of  eb'ctors  has  become  a  mere  form, 
electors  exercise  no  discretion ;  they  simply  vote  for  the  niau 
their  party,  the  man  for  whom  tliey  are  cliosen  to  vote. 

The  rule  that  the  choice  of  tlie  electors  settles  the  choice  3! 
the  president  is  so  thoroughly  taken  for  granted  that  popular 
language  has  adapted  itself  to  what  is  the  practical  asj»ecl  of 
c«.*e.  We  hear  that  Tilden  or  Hayea  has  carried  such  a  Sfa| 
That  means  that  tliat  State  has  elected  electors  who  must,  unU 
they  break  their  faith  to  their  party,  vote  for  Tilden  or 
ITayes.  Yet,  as  far  as  the  low  goes,  these  electors  may  v^ 
according  to  Iheir  personal  discretion,  for  Tilden  or  Hnyes 
any  one  else  that  they  choose.  But  the  possibility  of  their  doi 
{SO  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  assumed  that  the  [lopulj 
votti,  the  \'Qi^  Juf  tUc  aloctgia,  dccidte  tlie  vote  fox  U*a  prcaid« 
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vhom  those  electors  are  to  choose.  In  popular  speech  the  elec- 
tion of  electors  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  election  of  the  president. 
And  so  it  practically  is,  with  one  important  qualification.  It  is 
always  possible — and  it  has  sometimes  happened — that  a  presi- 
dent may  be  chosen  who  has  not  the  popular  vote  in  his  favor. 
This  is  no  more  than  may  always  happen  in  any  representative 
body.  The  majority  who  carry  a  measure  may  have  been  chosen 
by  small  majorities  in  their  several  constituencies,  while  the 
minority  who  vainly  oppose  it  may  have  been  chosen  by  large 
majorities,  and  may  really  represent  a  majority  of  the  people. 
Jjet  representation  be  ever  so  closely  apportioned  to  ])oi>ulation, 
let  there  be  universal  suffrage  and  equal  electoral  districts,  still 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  the  minority  may  in  this  way  get 
the  upper  hand. — Saturday  Review,  December  9,  1876. 

Electric  Light.  The  earliest  notice  of  an  electric  light 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  A  rts,  vol.  i,  p.  323. 

**  On  Friday  last  [i.e.,.  May  18,  1853]  one  of  tlie  Citizen 
Steamers  started  from  Chelsea  for  Gravesend  at  9  p.m.,  carry- 
ing an  electric  light  with  a  parabolic  reflector  on  each  paddle- 
box,  returning  to  town  at  3  a.m.  The  lamps  ])rilliantly  illu- 
minated both  banks  of  the  river,  shedding  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
objects  and  edifices  in  the  way,  including  ('liolsea  College,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  St.  Paul's,  and  Greenwich  Ho.«pital. 
The  effect,  as  seen  from  the  bridges,  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
markably striking  and  beautiful.  The  shipping  in  the  pool, 
below  London  Bridge,  was  as  conspicuously  seen  as  in  the  light 
of  day — ^a  most  important  fact  in  relation  to  tlie  sul)jeot  of  safety 
to  life  at  sea,  and  the  national  question  of  a  perfect  system  of 
light-houses  on  the  British  coast."     See  Ligiitin'o,  Ei.kctuio. 

Elephant.  The  popular  notion  about  elephants  is  derived 
from  the  courts  and  camps  of  the  East.  Tlioy  are  riglitly  enough 
lielieved  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  reviews,  durbars,  and  other 
solemn  pageanfs  in  which  Oriental  magnificence  is  seen  side  by 
side  with  \Vestem  symmetry  and  onlor.  Most  peoi)le  are  aware 
that  most  of  the  tigers  annually  slain  in  India  arc  shot  by  sport**- 
men  securely  seated  in  a  howdah  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  So 
far  so  good.  Some  people  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  these 
useful  beasts  are  employed  for  many  domestic  purposes,  and  are 
often  maintained  all  over  India  by  native  gentlemen  who  never 
faced  a  tiger  or  handled  a  gun.  English  gentlemen  engaged  in 
rommercial  or  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
find  such  an  animal  to  be  well  worth  his  keep  in  many  ways. 
It  brings  in  the  collections  of  rent  from  an  out-station  to  hond- 
quarter.s.  It  takes  important  letters  or  supplies  ri'^ht  atTO>>& 
countr}'.    It  will  carry  half-a-dozen  servants,  with  bed,  \)a5g,fli^'e, 
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and  ifiolviiiy  ai)i))iratus,  l«j  any   jjlace  wIkix*  tlieeo  aJjuiicts ' 
iiccessant'.s  raniiol  readily  be  ol)laiiiecl.     It  enables  the  natit 
as^iils  of  a  factory  to  travel  about  with  fwurity  against  accideC 
or  robl)er}\     Where  roads  have  not  been  constnirted,  or  are 
passable  for  veliicles  durinjj  the  rainy  season,  the  elephant' 
e<|unl   to   any   emerjrency.     To   swim   rivers,   to  skirt   or   ws 
through  swunips,  to  step  eleverly  over  fences,  to  fray  a  pa 
throiifjh  nx-ils,  to  break  down  forest  treis  firmly  connected 
long  trailing  creepers,  is  a  comparatively  cafy  task  to  this  &aj 
ei<uis,  powerful,  and  obedient  servant.     It  is  true  that  three 
four  miles  an  hour  ia  the  average  rate  of  jjrogreas,  and 
it  i-  hardly  fair  to  exai^t  of  an  animal  nic»re  than  fifteen  or" 
twenty  miles  of  nuircli  in  the  day. 

The  cost  of  an  elephant's  keep,  in  food  ami  attendance,  ia 
very  considerable.  Not  every  kind  of  leaf  is  imbitable  to  him; 
whole  tracts  of  country  covered  with  forest  tnx>s  are  absolutely 
useless  for  the  feeding  of  elephants.  He  must  have  a  mahout  to 
give  him  his  daily  bath  and  ruli  him  down  afterward.  He  must 
Ik"  protected  from  tro|iir  rains  in  a  high-roofed  barn.  Moreover, 
an  elephant  may,  uniltT  bad  management,  become  as  fertile  a 
source  of  quarrel  as  rabbits  or  hares.  Some  have  a  vicious  habit 
of  getting  rid  of  their  fastenings,  and  making  nightly  expedition^ 
into  fields  of  rice  or  sugar-cane.  A  inahuut,  with  the  recklessne 
or  nonchalance  of  Asiatic  menials,  will  tidie  his  elephant  rij 
through  a  field  of  rice,  wheat,  or  pulse  to  save  a  circuit  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  or  he  will  i)eniiit  it  to  pluck  tlie  finest  fruits^ 
the  orchard,  or,  as  be  passes  through  a  village,  will  slyly  cont 
i!t  a  push  or  a  shove  that  aniiihitntes  a  lino  of  storehouses,  or  hul 
made  of  wattles,  mud,  and  thatch.  Incensed  land-owners,  de- 
frauded of  their  rents  or  delied  by  their  tenants,  have  nfti'ii  b 
known  (piietly  to  send  a  posui'  of  servants  on  nn  elephant  il 
the  garden  or  field  uf  llieir  adversary,  and  to  trust  to  sub8e(|Ufl 
<bicanery  ami  corruption  to  meet  and  counteract  the  tnle 
a  plundered  homestead  and  a  ravaged  crop. 

Wild  stories  have  be<'n  told  about  the.  longevity  of  the 
]ihant.     Pliny  set  its  mavimum  age  at  liOO  years;  Aristotle 
rClared  for  200  years.     Philostratus  was  contonl  with  no  suer 
'modest  ligures.     lie  nssertc»l  that  an  elephant  belonging  to  Kit 
Porus  not  only  lived  long  enough  to  Ixvomp  a  great   favot 
with  that  monarch,  but  actually  survived  its  royal  master  for  fa 
solid  centuries!    In  actual  fact  the  average  age  of  as  clopbi 
is  about  100  years. 

Wild  eleplianti)  were  caught  and  trained  at  an  early 
Arrian   {circa  JOl  a.u.)   gives  an  account  of  the  capturlntr 
t'h'jjJmntfi  ia  iudia  which  does  not  diSei  much,  irozn  ma 
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The  history  of  the  Maccabees  informs  us,  that  in  the  army 
of  Antiochus,  "  to  every  elephant  they  appointed  a  thousand 
men,  armed  with  coats  of  mail,  and  five  hundred  horsemen  of 
the  best;  these  were  ready  on  every  occasion;  wlicrcver  the  beast 
was,  and  whithersoever  he  went,  they  went  also;  and,  uj^on 
the  elephants  were  strong  towers  of  wood,  filled  with  armed  men. 
besides  the  Indian  that  ruled  them."  The  elephant  was  domofti- 
eatod  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  employed  it  in  their  wars  with 
Rome.  No  African  race  has  since  succeeded  in  reclaiming  this 
highly  intelligent  and  naturally  docile  animal,  a  fact  which  is 
often  cited  in  proof  of  the  general  inferiority  of  the  negro  raw. 
Although  Caesar  docs  not  allude  to  the  fact  in  his  "  Commen- 
taries," it  is  generally  believed  that  he  brouglit  elephants  with 
him  to  Britain,  and  that  they  contributed  to  his  (•()n([nest  of  the 
island.  An  old  writer  tells  us  that  Caesar,  having  attempted  un- 
successfully to  cross  the  Thames,  fenced  a  large  elephant  whicli 
he  had  with  him  with  a  coat-of-raail,  built  a  large  turret  on  it, 
and  putting  up  bowmen  and  slingers,  ordered  them  to  pass  first 
into  the  stream.  The  Britons,  terrified  at  siglit  of  this  unknown 
and  mon.strou8  animal,  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion. 

In  the  year  802  an  elephant  was  sent  to  Charlemagne  by 
Haroun-al-Kaschid,  Caliph  of  the  Saracens.  In  1355  Louis  IX, 
of  France,  presented  an  elephant  to  his  English  contemporary 
Henry  III,  which  he  had  probably  procured  from  some  of  tiio 
.\frican  chiefs  during  his  invasion  of  Palestine  by  way  of  Egyj)t. 
This  elephant  was  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  Henr\'  III, 
in  a  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  Ijondon.  says,  "  wp  comniand  you, 
that,  of  the  farm  of  our  city,  ye  cause  without  delay,  to  be  built 
at  our  Tower  of  London,  one  house  of  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  deep,  for  our  elephant."  Matthew  Paris,  llMoria  Anglorum, 
if^ays  this  was  the  first  elephant  ever  seen  in  England.  Poj)e 
T^o  X  was  presented  with  an  elephant  by  Emanuel  of  Portugal ; 
and  we  read  about  the  same  period  of  another  at  the  court  of  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia, 

During  the  middle  ages  little  was  known  about  tlie.se  aninial;* 
f-xcept  through  the  inaccurate  representiition  of  them  upon 
medals.  So  recently  as  16T3  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Vulgar 
and  Common  Errors,"  notices  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the 
elephant  has  no  joints  and  never  lies  down. 

Shakespeare  endorses  the  vulgar  error,  when  he  makes 
Ulysses  say,  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  act  ii,  sc.  3: 

The  elephant   hath   joints,   but   none   for   courtesy;    liis   legs   ure 
I'^'s  for  nece»»ity,  not  for  flexure. 

In  the  earliest  carved  example  of  the  elephant  In  \\\e  C^Ww- 
dral  at  E.xeter  the  hoaks  arc  turned  the  wrong  wav. 
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The  following  ailvertisenieut  appeared  in  tlie  Flying  Poa^ 
London,  on  Novembor  211,  1701: 

Thia  U  to  give  nutiiv  llmt  thertf  ia  lately  arrived  a  lurge  eleph 
the  big^st  timt  ever  witft  in  I0iii'O|H',  uikI  pi'iforruH  vniietieij  of 
ereistr  for  Diversion  anil  Lau^hti-r.  viz.:  KxercJAes  the  Musket,  tloni^ 
ishos  the  Colours,  very  tiiiiiMp  iiml  swift  in  >*veral  I'o^tures;  He  also 
ln-ars  two  per'iori'i  upon  )ii»  'Iriinck,  two  upon  his  ears  und  ten  upon 
his  Itaek;  with  sevenil  varieties.  It  is  to  l>e  seen  at  the  White  Ilor&e 
Inn  in  Fleet  Street  from   lu  in  the  morning  till  II  at  Night. 


Evidcntlj'  Lester  Wallack  was  wrong  when,  in  his  "  Memori 
of  Fifty  Years,"  ho  declared  that  tlic  tirKt  ele]>haiit  ever  exhib 
itcd  iili\e  in  England  came  over  in  EUiston's  day.  But  undoubt- 
edly this  UH8  (lir  first  eiejihant  that  ever  went  mail  on  Knjrlish 
goii  and  iiad  to  he  killed.  The  event  crcatetl  niuoh  excitement  ii 
was  naturally  in  overybod^^'s  mind.  Wallaek  tells  us  t 
Elliston,  in  hi.s  gouty  old  age,  used  to  go  in  Dniry  Lane  thea 
every  night,  particularly  if  one  of  his  own  famous  parts  wo 
being  aclod  by  tlie  elder  Wallack.  "  Being  wheeled  down  to  tiie 
prompter's  place  in  an  invalid  chair,  he  would  sit  and  watch 
that  wa.s  going  on.  In  the  mad  scene  in  Tlw  Ih'lli's  Slmlage 
Doricourt,  who  is  feigning  madness,  ha:5  a  little  extravagant  bus" 
nees  and,  at  a  certain  exit,  utters  some  wildly  absurd  non^'use, 
such  lis  *  Bring  me  a  pigeon  pie  of  snakes.'  On  the  night 
question,  when  the  town  talks  of  nothing  but  the  dead  olepha: 
my  father,  on  lii.s  exit  after  the  mad  scene,  shouted,  '  Bring  me 
a  pickled  elephant,'  to  the  delight  of  the  easily  plea.sed  house, 
to  the  disgust  of  the  sensitive  Elliston,  who,  shaking  his  go 
fist  at  him,  cried  : 

"  Damn  it,  you  lucky  rascal.    They  never  pickled  an  elepli 
for  nio  ill  tlie  days  I  played  Doricourt !  " 

The  first  cle])haiit  exhibilod  in  America  is  announced,  in 
advertisement  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Aurora.  July  2S.  17 
aa  having  just  arrivid  "  from  New  York  in  this  city,  on  his  wi 
to  C'liarleston.  He  po!?se.'5ses  the  Adroitness  of  the  Beaver,  the 
Intelligence  of  the  Ape,  and  the  Fidelity  of  the  Dog.  Ho  is 
largest  among  (Quadrupeds,  the  earth  trembles  under  his  f 
he  has  the  power  of  tearing  up  the  largest  trees  and  yet 
tractable  to  those  who  use  him  well.  .  .  .  This  Eleph 
now  rifTcn-d  for  public  Exhibition  is  about  tlint'  years,  near 
feet  higli.  He  is  of  the  largest  species,  growing  to  the  height 
sivtien  feet.  .  .  .  He  was  purchased  in  New  York  for  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars." 

firown  people  were  clinrged  half  a   dollar  and  chfldren^ 
qtinrtcr  to  sec  this  great  sight. 

Jii  hh  "Liind  of  the  White  E)e|ihiint "  (_Ntf^  York,  18? 
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Frank  Vincent  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  elephants  em- 
ployed in  the  immense  timber-yards  at  Maulmain. 

The  power,  sagacity,  and  docility  displayed  by  tliese  trained  ani- 
luals  are  wonderful.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  drawing,  stacking, 
nnd  shifting  the  huge  teak  logs,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as 
two  tons,  which  are  cut  in  the  forests  upon  the  banks  of  the  Salween, 
and  floated  down  the  river  to  timber-yards.  A  log  that  forty  coolies 
can  scarcely  move,  the  elephant  will  quietly  lift  upon  his  tusks,  and 
holding  it  there  with  his  proboscis,  will  carry  it  to  whatever  part  of 
tl;e  yard  he  may  be  directed  by  his  driver.  He  will  also,  using  trunk, 
feet/ and  tusks,  pile  the  huge  timbers  with  the  utmost  precision.  It  is 
>urprising  to  see  the  sagacious  animal  select  and  pick  out  particular 
timbers  from  the  centre  of  a  large  heap  at  the  driver's  command.  The 
elephants  are  directed  by  spoken  orders,  pressure  of  the  driver's  feet, 
and  the  goad.  It  usually  requires  a  year  and  a  half  to  train  an 
elephant  thoroughly  for  the  lumber  business.  Sometimes  an  animal  will 
break  his  tusks  *rom  being  forced  by  an  ignorant  or  brutal  driver  to 
carry  an  excessive  load,  but  generally  he  knows  his  own  strength,  and  re- 
fuses to  lift  more  than  his  tusks  will  bear.  Should  these  break  off 
close  to  the  head,  the  elephant  would  die;  if  only  cracked,  they  are 
bound  with  iron,  and  rendered  as  serviceable  as  before. 

These  of  course  are  only  ordinary  elephants.  Even  in  Siam 
white  elephants  are  very  scarce.  One  might  say  indeed  that  they 
do  not  e.xist  even  there,  for  at  its  whitest  the  elephant  is  merely 
light-colored  or  spotted.  Probably  the  lightest  albino  ever  seen 
in  Siam  was  one  brought  over  to  Bangkok  in  1880  by  a  European 
circus.  But  the  rains  fell  and  the  paint  came  off  and  there  was 
much  public  indignation.  The  clepliant  dieil  a  few  clays  later; 
"  the  judgment  of  Butldha,"  said  the  Siamese  whose  duty  it  was 
to  supply  him  with  fcod. 

Sometimes  in  the  rutting  season  a  tamo  clepliant  goes  tem- 
porarily mad,  and  is  transformed  from  a  serviceable  drudge  into 
a  demon  of  inventive  malice  and  deliberate  revenge.  An  ele- 
phant lias  been  known,  when  in  tliis  state,  to  take  up  a  com- 
manding position  on  a  high  road  and  near  a  village,  and  to  deal 
f!<?ath  and  destruction  round  him  for  a  week  together.  Old 
women  and  children  caught  and  pounded  to  a  jelly;  corpses 
wliirled  round  in  mockery  by  the  trunk  of  the  infuriated  animal; 
.'•veral  houses  unroofed  or  thrown  down ;  ])ortly  native  gentlemen 
flying  out  of  their  palanquins;  communication  stoj)ped,  and  the 
wliole  neighborhood  in  a  panic — this  has  not  un frequently  been 
tlie  tenor  of  the  police  reports  for  days,  until  a  spherical  bullet 
from  the  practised  hand  of  a  sporting  magistrate  or  indigo- 
planter  gives  the  destroyer  his  quietus. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  places  where  a  shot  is  effective. 
Either  the  charge  of  the  animal  must  be  awaited,  and  the  aim 
must  be  taken  at  the  hollow  just  al)ovc  the  trunk,  OT,  Vl  \.\\c 
sportsman  has  not  coolness  enough  for  tliis  venture,  a  side  a\v<A. 
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tlirougli  the  eye  will  do  equally  well.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Eng]i.sli  Major  liogers  killed  some  twelve  hundred  wild  ele- 
phants ill  the  jungles  of  Ceylon,  and  rarely  failed  in  despatching 
his  victim  at  one  shot.  But  then  he  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
habits  of  the  animal,  whether  single  or  in  herds,  was  a  first- 
rate  shot,  and  had  tlie  assistance  of  a  native  so  cool  and  daring  as 
to  be  able  to  walk  up  to  a  herd  and  pull  the  tail  of  an  unsuspect- 
ing beast,  which,  in  consequence,  looked  round  and  presented  a 
favorable  shot  to  the  experienced  sportsman. 

Elevated  Railroad,  familiarly  known  in  New  York  and 
other  American  cities  as  the  L. 

A  verv  close  approximation  to  the  modern  elevated  road  was 
conceived  of  in  France  by  J.  Telle  and  described  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  issued  about  the  beginning  of  1855.  The  Paris  Illus- 
tration for  April  2G,  1856,  made  this  idea  the  subject  of  illus- 
tration and  accompanying  explanation.  It  quotes  from  Telle's 
pamj)hlct  the  ])urpose8  of  the  invention,  among  which  are:  The 
clearing  of  tiie  streets  of  Paris  or  any  other  large  city,  the  lower- 
ing of  traiisiiorfation  fares,  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  closer  civic  relations. 

"  Tiie  means  of  execution,"  continued  M.  Telle,  "are  as  sim- 
ple ;i.-  the  tiid  in  view:  t!it?Y  c-oiisist  in  crtattjsg  n  net-work  «f 
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18  fastened  to  a  strong  stake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine. 
The  rope  is  nearly  2500  feet  long.  When  stretched  taut  the 
upper  end  is  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  lower.  Down 
the  terrible  incline  slides  the  worshipper  or  performer,  technically 
the  jheri ;  the  precaution  having  first  been  taken  to  wet  the  rope 
80  it  will  not  catch  fire  by  friction.  The  jheri  sits  astride  on  a 
kind  of  rough  wooden  saddle  fitted  with  holes  through  which  the 
rope  is  threaded.  Bags  of  sand  are  attached  to  his  logs  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  an  upright  position  during  his  headlong  descent, 
and  also  to  Increase  the  momentum.  The  lower  end  of  the  rope 
is  wound  round  with  rugs  and  carpets,  in  order  lo  check  the 
descent  at  landing,  and  prevent  the  jheri  from  dashing  liis  brains 
out  against  the  pole  to  which  the  rope  is  fastened.  The  first 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  descent  are  accomjjlishod  with  lightning 
speed,  as  is  indicated  by  the  stream  of  smoke  that  follows  in  the 
jheri's  wake.  The  incline  then  diminishes  and  the  pace  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  so  that  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  goal  he  is 
able  to  stop  himself  without  danger.  A  successful  flight  is 
thought  to  assure  a  prosperous  agricultural  season. 

New  York  was  the  pioneer  city  in  establishing  the  elevated 
metropolitan  railway  as  we  know  it  to-day.  The  first  line  was 
constructed  by  Charles  T.  Harvey  on  Greenwich  street  and 
lirst  oj>erated  in  1867.  The  first  stretch  of  road  was  built  from 
Battery  Place  up  to  the  old  School  29.  The  fir-st  car  ran  over 
it  July  2,  1867.  The  structure  was  extended  to  Cortland  Street 
in  1868  and  to  29th  Street,  via  9th  Avenue,  in  ISOO.  The 
rtiad  had  a  single  track.  The  motive  power  was  a  cable.  The 
t.\j>eriment  was  unpopular — passengers  di.-liked  the  dizzy  lieight 
—and  it  failed  in  1870. 

On  December  1,  1875,  the  Gilbert  IJoad,  called  after  its 
projector,  Dr.  Hufus  H.  Gilbert,  was  definitely  authorized.  In 
September,  1877,  the  Court  of  Appeals  ended  tiie  weary  course 
of  litigation  by  declaring  its  charter  constitutional.  It  was 
oi)ened  to  traffic  from  Rector  street  to  Central  Park  along  Sixth 
a>enue,  but  it  had  then  passed  from  the  Gilbert  incorporators 
and  was  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Road.  Dr.  Gil- 
liert's  first  plan  was  to  erect  a  pneumatic  tube  suspended  from 
lofty  arches,  the  same  principle  as  had  been  employed  in  the 
I'learh  underground  road,  of  which  a  sample  section  under 
Broadway  from  Warren  street  nearly  to  ^Murray  street  had  been 
oiH'ncd  to  inspection  on  April  26,  1870.  Dr.  Gilbert's  idea 
^vas  that  cars  blown  through  this  high  tube  would  be  noiseless 
and  out  of- sight,  thus  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  inter- 
fered with  the  first  Greenwich  street  elevated.  When  the  pneu- 
matic tube  was  found  impracticable  Dr.  Gilbert  Tetutive^  V\^i^ 
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a  now  plan,  lo  rt-tnin  the  lower  half  of  the  tube  ami  to  op 
a  fleatn  nrnd  in  iliis  truugli,  for  a  i>art  of  tlie  objcclioii  was 
tliut  iJioperty  owm-Dii  were  iiol  williuj;  to  coiutile  lo  elovateil 
^■paHwiigiTs  tiie  i>rivilL'ffe  of  iiiMpection  of  second  story  domes- 
ticity. In  the  final  (-luge  the  (.'ilht^rt  road  hocanie  no  more  than 
a  steom  oiM?ratoil  elevated.  Klevated  roads  were  assigned  to 
Ninth,  Sixth,  Thinl,  and  Second  avennes.  and  allotted  evenly  to 
Pr.  CJilliert's  eonipany  and  the  New  York  Klevat'd.  whieh 
then  the  corporation  owninfr  the  Greenwich  stnvt  line. 

In  its  issue  for  August  :J1.  l!^S!»,  Chnmbtrx'  Jourtial  had  tfc 
item  from  Anu-rii-a,  annotated  hy  its  own  editor:  An  cnjiineer 
of  Chicago  has  proposed  a  .system  of  elevated  railway*  for  that 
city,  the  lines  to  bu  at  a  height  of  ]*v*0  feet  al)ovc  the  pavement, 
6o  as  to  clear  the  roofs  of  the  largpst  houses.  This  plan  is  put 
forward  chiefly  on  account  of  its  non-ohstruction  of  tlie  light, 
and  alfio  because  its  noise  vill  not  he  so  trouhlesonie  n*  that  of 
a  railway  at  a  lower  elevution.  The  pasBungera  would  be  ral 
to  the  aerial  sintiims  hy  means  of  lifts. 

"This  plan."  ea\s  Wiseacres,  editorially,  "  is  never  likely 
Ije  carried  out,  if  for  nothing  else  than  that  it  would  quite  destroy 
the  architectiiriil  features  of  a  city.  It  is  far  hotti-r  to  keep 
metnipolitan  lin<'s  helow  groujid  and  tint  of  sight  as  much  as 
possii)Ie;  and,  although  the  unhealthiness  of  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere may  he  plea<)ed,  every  one  knows  that  fresh  air  can 
swured  iu  the  tunnels  if  only  the  directors  of  the  railroad 
go  to  the  necessary  expense." 

Elevator  or  Lift.  The  word  "  lift ''  is  universal  in  Engls 
for  what  in  America  is  best  known  as  an  **  elevator." 
earlit'st  mention  of  any  device  of  this  sort  is  found  in  Vitrnviug, 
who  describes  a  hoisting  mnchine,  invente<l  hy  Archimedes  (< 
B.C.  2'M>),  whifh  was  workp<l  by  ropes  toiled  upon  a  wind! 
drum  by  a  capstan  and  levers.  Another  hoisting  machine  rni'ii- 
tioned  by  the  same  authority  was  made  to  rotate  by  men  wulli 
inside  the  capstan.  A  primitive  elevator  of  this  sort  is 
extant  in  the  convent  of  St.  ('atherine  on  Mount  Sinai.  Thii 
worked  by  a  capstan,  and  is  ust-d  to  lift  either  passengers j 
freight  from  the  grouml  floor  to  the  second  story. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Parisian  int 
tor  named  Villaver  construttfd  a  lifting  apparatus  f«ir  a  .<ij 
person.     He  called  it  a  flj'ing  chair.     It  was  simply  a  ei 
attached  to  a  rope  which  was  passed  over  a  [tulley — or  sonietlii 
which  dill  duty  for  one — and  had  a  weight  at  its  other  cncl 
counterbalance  the  chair  and  tlie  occupant.     It  continued  I 
fashion   until    a   jnishap    Ofcurrcil    to    the   king's    daughter] 
Tersailltis.    The  madiiocry  failed  tu  wurk  wUeii  aUe  was  half 
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rescued  by  her  servants,  who  had  to  break  away  the  wall  to  release 
her.  "  Flying  chairs  "  were  not  much  used  at  court  afterward. 
This  fetoiy  is  told  in  Dangeau's  Journal  of  the  Court  of 
Ix>uis  XIV,  published  posthumously  in  1720. 

Some  years  later  M.  Thronier,  who  dabbled  in  mechanics 
in  his  leisure  time,  made  a  similar  chair,  which  he  worked  from 
the  balcony  outside  his  window.  He  thus  escaped  the  danger  of 
being  shut  up  in  a  shaft  as  the  king's  daughter  had  been. 
M.  Thornier  kept  his  arrangement  secret  and  had  many  a  laugh 
at  the  exi)ense  of  his  friends  who  came  to  vi.sit  him.  When  they 
left  him  he  would  make  some  excuse  for  not  going  down  stairs 
with  tliemjljut  when  they  reached  the  courtyard  they  were  amazed 
to  find  him  standing  there  awaiting  them.  To  their  questions 
he  would  return  jesting  replies,  and  then  seat  himself  in  his 
chair  and  go  up  so  quickly  that  they  were  unable  to  discover 
how  he  did  it.  Nemesis  overtook  him.  One  day,  instead  of 
surprising  his  friends  agreeably  he  did  so  disagreeably,  for  the 
machinery  broke  and  he  came  greatly  to  grief,  lie  used  the 
staircase  after  his  recovery. 

Steam  hoists  for  the  lifting  of  freight  came  in  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  centur}-. 

The  father  of  the  modem  platform  elevator  was  Henry 
Waterman,  of  New  York,  who  in  1850  constructed  one  for  the 
firm  of  Hecker  Brothers,  flour  merchants.  It  was  operated  by 
means  of  a  lever  within  the  framework  of  the  platform.  Almost 
simultaneously  George  H.  Fox  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  started  into 
the  business,  and  introduced  successive  improvements.  The 
worm  gear  of  1850  was  supplanted  by  a  wire  rope  in  1852.  Cyrus 
W.  Baldwin,  of  Brooklyn,  began  the  experiments  Mhicli  ktl  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  hydraulic  elevator  some  time  in  the  mid- 
fifties. 

Accidents  were  frequent  with  all  the  early  elevators.  A 
notable  one  occurred  at  the  store  of  Enmions,  Danforth  and 
Scuddor  in  State  Street,  Boston.  An  elevator  platform  built  by 
.Mbert  Betteley,  of  the  firm  of  William  Adams  &  Co.,  fell  from 
a  great  height  into  the  cellar  beneath  the  hoistway.  It  was  laden 
with  seven  boxes  of  sugar.  Mr.  Betteley,  hastily  summoned  to 
the  scene,  was  surprised  to  find  tiie  sugar  intact  in  the  un- 
l)roken  boxes.  Reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  he  divined  that, 
as  the  cellar  was  almost  air-tight,  the  platform  in  its  rapid 
descent  had  compressed  the  air  l)encath  so  as  to  form  an  "air- 
cushion,"  which  had  broken  the  fall.  On  this  hint  he  acted, 
and  a  few  months  later  took  out  a  patent  for  an  air-cushion,  now 
iniversally  used  in  connection  with  dumb-waiters  and  to  «l  ^eaX; 
extent  in  connection  with  passenger  elevators. 

The  Brat  passenger  elevator  worked  by  steam  vraa  mNcnX.'edi. 
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l)y  Otis  'I' lifts,  of  linslou.  His  so-called  vertical  screw  railway 
was  itatoiited  Aujfust  i>,  185!).  It  was  notable  also  as  being  the 
iirst  ck'vator  with  a  dosed  car.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Tufts 
]>ut  lip  one  in  llic  Fiftli  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York.  A  few 
iiiontlis  later  lie  put  up  another  in  the  Continental  Hotel  in 
Plula(lolj>liia.  Tlioso,  however,  were  the  only  screw  passenger 
vK'vaturs  ever  iiiadt;.  The  expense  ($25,000)  was  found  to  Iw 
proliil)itiv(>,  especially  as  the  machine  was  slow  and  cumbrous. 

So  ivii-iitly  as  January  25,  li)08,  John  G.  Adams  wrote  to 
XotcK  and  (Jucrica,  lOth  Series,  IX.  67:  "While  recently  stop- 
j)ing  at  tlio  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  I  noticed  in  one 
of  the  passi'iiirir  elevators  a  tablet  upon  which  was  recorded 
the  following: 

"  In  this  s])a(c  was  erected  and  operated  in  1859  Taft's 
vertical  screw  railway,  the  first  passenger  elevator  ever  built.'' 

In  KST.')  the  Fifth  Avenue  screw  elevator  gave  place  to  a 
more  roomy  and  more  modern  rope  elevator.  This  had  been 
patente<l  hy  tlie  same  Mr.  Tufts  in  1861,  when  he  found  the 
screw  clevat:ir  was  not  tlie  thing.  His  improvement  on  the  old 
rope  elevator  consisted  in  providing  a  number  of  ropes,  each  of 
which  wonld  sustain  five  times  the  weight  of  the  car.  The  strain 
on  these  rM|jes  w.is  eijiially  distrihuted  Ity  a  system  of  levers.    Mr. 
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poeitlon,  was  entirely  successful.  The  car  weighed  2800  pounds 
«nd  carried  a  score  of  passengers.  When  the  ropes  were  cut,  it 
fell  noiselessly  109  feet.  The  passengers  -walked  out  smiling, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  In  other  experiments  baskets 
of  ^gs  taken  into  the  car  and  glasses  of  water  held  by  the  pas- 
sengers landed  with  their  contents  unbroken  or  unspillcd.  It 
was  found  that  the  car  stopped  rather  suddenly  but  vcr}'  geutly 
when  it  reached  the  aic-cushion  and  then-  settled  slowly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  (See  "The  Vertical  Railway  "  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  vol.  Ixv,  page  885). 

The  Builder  for  September  10,  1859,  thus  condensed  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Herald,  which  had  celebrated  the 
opening  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel : 

This  gigantic  establisliment,  which  is  Bix  stories  high  exclusive 
of  basement,  covers  an  acre  of  ground,  and  contains  500  rooms  for 
guests.  The  accommodation  is  in  every  respect  perfect,  but  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  feature  in  the  hotel  is  that  it  will  contain  a  vertical 
railway,  tliat  is,  a  carriage  will  move  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  building  and  from  bottom  to  t6p.  It  will  be  forced  up  by  the 
application  of  steam  power,  and  the  descent  will  be  regulated  by  the 
resistance  of  hydraulic  power,  so  as  to  guard  against  accidents.  The 
car  will  be  attached  to  a  shaft  which,  being  turned  by  steam,  will  cause 
the  car  to  proceed  upward  by  means  of  a  screw,  or  on  the  principle  of  the 
inclined  plane.  The  car  stops  at  each  lioor,  and  passengers  are  landed, 
and  others  taken  in.  In  the  same  way,  in  making  the  descent,  it  stops 
at  each  floor.  It  is  stated  that  there  will  Ix?  contrivances  at  each  of 
these  landings  to  prevent  accidents.  Behind  tiie  vertical  railway  is  a 
l>aggage  elevator,  moved  by  the  same  power.  The  object  of  this  is 
obviously  to  save  the  necessity  of  taking  trunks  up  and  down  the 
stairs — a  great  convenience.  Xear  the  vertical  railway  there  is  a 
capacious  staircase  for  those  who  prefer  using  their  legs. 

English  Channel.  Joan  Pierre  Rlanchard,  a  French  aero- 
naut residing  in  England,  was  the  first  l)alloonist  to  dare  the 
crossing  of  the  Channel,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  He 
took  with  him  Dr.  Jefferies,  an  American  who  had  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1763  and  was  i)ractising  medicine  in 
England.  The  pair  had  previously  made  a  number  of  aerial 
ascents  together.  At  one  o'clock  on  January  7,  1785,  they  took 
their  scats  in  a  balloon,  ascended  from  Dover  Cliffs,  and  sailed 
in  the  direction  of  Calais.  Blanehard  was  in  command.  They 
carried  with  them  only  thirty  pounds  of  sand  ballast, 
which  proved  too  little  for  so  long  a  voyage.  To  their 
surprise,  the  air  appeared  to  grow  lighter  as  they  ad- 
vance<l  over  the  water,  so  that  they  sank  too  freely.  At 
alwut  mid-channel  they  were  compelled  to  discharge  all  their 
ballast  in  order  to  maintain  their  level.  But  the  balloon  still 
descended.    To  obtain  momentan-  relief  Ihey  cjcctwA  a  ^«itc^ 
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of  hfMjkti.    Wlieii  lliree-fyurths  of  the  distance  across  tlie  channel, 

tlicy  ?i;L.'liti''I  tlio  I'rtnfli  coast.  The  balloon  was  jiow  cimtrat-tini; 
niii]  tfiiikiiiji  nipiilly.  They  threw  out  of  the  car  everything  avuil- 
abh»,' — iiiicliurf;,  ((inlage,  provis^iong.  Finally  they  cast  off  part 
of  tlicir  tluOiiiij,'.  fa.<tciuM3  ihetns^lves  tu  tlie  cords  snspen«h.'J 
fnini  the  InilkKiii-rJiii;,  and  prepared  to  cut  away  the  car.  Btit 
prc'iieutly,  }i]ipri«urhing  the  coast  near  Calais,  they  began  to  rise; 
tltL'ii  ascemled  rnpiilly,  sjoarjng  lii  a  maguiticeut  art'li  abore  the 
hi}.'h  grniinfls.  Wlieii  ahnve  the  forest  of  Giiincs,  they  dcscenilcil 
^'nntiiiilly,  fcizej  the  brandies  of  a  tree  to  arrest  thrir  flight,  and 
at  tbri'o  oVluek  were  safely  and  happily  landed.  This  thrill injr 
tvro-hoiir  vuyage  iiwuk*  a  great  ecusution.  Blanchard  was  honorc  1 
by  a  i^pti  ial  sujiunniis  to  the  court  of  Louis  XVI,  who  made  bini 
a  present  of  ]:i,0i1(i  livrcs  ami  settled  upon  him  a  yearly  pon^ion 
of  I'^'Oli  livro?.  The  car  of  the  lialloon  is  preserved  at  CaLair, 
It  should  b(-'  niuemlicrcfl  that  at  thi^  time  there  were  two 
kinds  of  liulliion  in  n^e,  tho  Montgoldor  or  hot-air  bnlhx»n  and  the 
biilloou  filled  with  hydrogen  gas.  Bbinchard's  had  been  of  t!ie 
latter  kind.  I'ilatre  de  Uozier,  friend  of  Montgolfier  and  first 
man  who  bud  over  goim  up  in  a  balloon  (see  Flying  MAcillNEa), 
determined  to  estjay  a  eross-ehannt'l  voyage,  starting  from  tlie 
French  side,  in  a  lutlloon  of  Im  own  coni<truction  wbidi  com- 
bined both  tlie  iint-air  and   the  iiais  principles.     He  ealleil  tbt« 
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'*aiTna,  1781.  The  author  never  saw  the  book  in  question  and  is 
omewhat  doubtful  of  his  Authority,  but  he  says  tentatively: 

"  He  (Grimaldi)  only  once  put  himself  to  the  risk  of  cross- 
ng  the  sea,  and  that  was  from  Calais  to  Dover,  and  the  same 
noming  he  arrived  thence  in  London.  He  has  lately  made  a  trip 
rom  the  London  Park  as  far  as  Windsor  Lodge  and  back,  the 
vhole  in  less  than  two  hours."  (See  Flying  Maciukes,  on 
)«gfH?  351-354. 

EIngraving  is  classed  among  modem  inventions,  and  it  is 
isually  held  that  the  familiar  engraving  of  St.  Christopher  bear- 
ng  Christ  upon  his  back  is  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  the 
irt.  This  dates  from  the  year  1423.  The  only  existing  impres- 
ion  was  found  pasted  on  the  inside  of  a  cover  of  a  manuscript 
n  the  library  of  a  Suabian  convent.  A  somewhat  dubious  story, 
■urrent  in  1850,  says  that  an  accident  carried  this  date  five 
ears  backward.  "  A  few  weeks  ago,"  says  the  Illustrated  Londo.i 
Kews  in  June,  1850,  "  some  person  at  Malines,  who  was  about  to 
mm  an  old  chest  which  contained  a  quantity  of  mouldy  papers, 
lerccived,  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  a  print  which  was 
iwome  very  obscure  from  dirt  and  age.  A  person,  however, 
las  present,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  prints,  and  who  carefully 
ook  off  the  fragments;  and,,  having  united  them  again,  found 
•learly  marked  the  date  of  1418.  This  rare  specimen,  which  be- 
ongs  to  the  Flemish  school,  has  been  purchased  for  the  Royal 
library  at  Brussels,  at  the  price  of  500  francs."  The  subject 
»f  the  print  is  not  stated. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  Romans  knew  of  some  process 
jhereby  they  inserted  the  likeness  of  a  writer  in  his  book,  which 
it  least  served  the  purpose  of  engraving.  Martial,  Seneca,  and 
'iccro  allude  to  it.  Pliny  makes  a  clearer  statement,  l)ut,  un- 
ortunately,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  process. 

■  liy  some  means  or  other,"  says  he,  "  Marcus  Varro  introduced 
he  portraits  of  seven  hundred  individuals  in  his  numerous  l)ooks, 
s  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  all  trace  of  their  features  should 
»?   lost."     These  illustrations   were  reproduced   somehow,   for 

■  not  only  did  Varro  confer  immortality  " — upon  the  autlior's 
eatures — "  but  also  he  transmitted  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
•arth,  so  that  anywhere  it  might  be  possible  to  see  them."  Pliny 
alls  this  a  "most  blessed  invention,  and  if  it  were  not  engrav- 
ng,  what  could  it  have  been  ?  The  learned  have  been  inquirin;^ 
;nd  debating  for  three  hundred  years,  but  they  will  never  agree. 
Vny  day,  however,  Herculaneum  may  yield  some  old  jiapyrus 
ihich  will  decide  the  question. 

A  pretty  mediaeval  romance,  but  one  which  has  little  authority 
o  support  it,  appears  in  a  book  by  Paj)illon,  a  FrcncVx  woo^U 
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engraver  liml  jin  authority  on  his  art.  Axxording  to  this,  the 
first  I'nrrravcd  hlocks  were  cut  by  a  pair  of  twins,  AlexaniJer 
Alhcric  Ciiiiio  and  his  sister  Isahella. 

The  niaiilon  Isnltplla  is  dei?cribeil  as  boing  surpasisingly  beauti- 
ful, tah-'tited,  and  awoinplished  ;  at  thirtreii  she  understood  Latin 
am]  ^'eiiniotry,  wniti'  exct'llerit  verso,  played  upon  several  instru- 
iiii'iits,  and  had  bopun  to  design  and  paint  with  dpliency  nntl 
t;isti';  while  Iht  brotlier,  the  chivalric  Allj<?rie,  was  of  quite  rav- 
i-liiu;^  bcfinty,  iind  one  of  the  mo!<t  charminpr  youths  in  four- 
teenth-century Italy.  At  fourteen  he  connuanded  a  squadron  of 
hurnc  in  the  wan*,  and  displayed  extniordiuary  valor.  After 
distinguishing  hiiusplf  by  defeating  two  hundred  of  the  foe, 
he  returnt'd  to  liiss  amiable  sister,  and  in  conjiinption  with  her 
il«'?^ij;iicd  tind  pxct'Utod  eight  wonderful  wood-hlocks  illustrating 
the  progress  of  Aloxiuidef.  On  the  completion  of  this  remarkable 
f><'ri(N  he  oiin:  ijiofl'  vuntured  on  the  field  of  battle,  being'  aocom- 
panii'd  by  the  passionate  lover  of  Ids  beautiful  sister.  This 
l»rav('  action,  however,  proved  fatal,  for  he  was  killed,  and  his 
frii'iiil  diiugeroufil y  wounded  whilo  defending  him  in  tiie  midst  of 
the  t'ueniy.  ThiiS  so  affected  the  twin  sister  that  she  resolval 
neM'r  to  iiiiirrv,  und  jiining  away  in  the  approved  style  of  medi- 
a.'vn!  ruinauLT,  dieil  at  tfie  in'torefiting;  age  of  twenty.     This  is  a 
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king  the  first  that  was  ever  here  cut,  aud  done  by  the  best  pat- 
tern that  could  be  had,  which  being  in  some  places  defective,  it 
made  the  others  less  exact;  yet  doth  it  sufficiently  show  the 
.<<'ituation  of  the  Countrey,  and  conveniently  well  the  distance  of 
places." 

This  quaintly  named  map,  now  of  extraordinarj'  value  in  its 
first  "state"  (or  earliest  impression),  was  originally  published 
in  Boston  in  1677  in  William  Hubbard's  "  Narrative  of  the 
Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England,  from  the  first 
planting  thereof  in  the  year  1G07,  to  this  present  year  1077." 
This  book,  printed  by  Foster,  is  seldom  found  with  the  first 
ij?.ue  of  the  map. '  A  perfect  copy  is  valued  at  about  pi'yO.  In 
this  first  issue  of  the  map  the  White  Mountains  are  called  by 
Foster  '*  The  White  Hills."  This  was  altered  by  some  blunder 
into  "Wine  Hills"  in  the  London  reprint. 

Envelopes.  The  invention  of  the  envelope  in  England  i.s 
usually  attributed  to  S.  K.  Brewer,  a  bookseller  and  stationer  of 
Brighton.  The  story  runs  that  about  1830  he  had  for  sale  some 
small  sheets  of  paper  wbereon  it  was  difficult  to  write  the  address. 
Accordingly  he  devised  small  envelopes  and  had  metal  plates 
made  for  cutting  them  to  the  desired  shape  and  size.  They 
(aught  the  fancy  of  the  Brighton  ladies,  and  his  orders  so  multi- 
plied that  he  finally  had  them  made  for  him  by  Dobbs  &  Co.. 
I/>ndon.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  envelopes  were  in  use  befon' 
the  time  of  the  worthy  Brighton  bookseller.  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  idea  of  post-paid  envelopes  originated  early  in  the  reign 
of  I>ouis  XIV  of  France,  with  M.  de  Valfyer.  In  Ki,");}  he  gained 
the  royal  approval  for  the  establishment  of  a  private  post,  and 
placed  boxes  at  the  corners  of  streets  for  the  reception  of  letters 
I'ndosed  in  envelopes  that  were  sold  at  offices  established  for 
the  purpose.  Valfyer  had  also  sold  artificial  formes  de  billei, 
or  notes  applicable  to  ordinary  business  communications,  with 
l>lanks  to  be  filled  up  by  pen  with  such  special  matter  as  the 
writer  desired.  One  such  billet  has,  by  a  fortunate  misapplica- 
tion, been  preserved  to  our  time.  Pelisson,  the  friend  of  Mnie. 
de  S^vigne  (and  of  whom  she  said  that  "  he  abused  the  masculine 
privilege  of  being  ugly"),  was  tickled  l)y  this  skeleton  form  of 
lorrespondence,  and  filled  up  the  blanks  of  such  a  forme  with  a 
h'tter  to  Mdlle.  de  Scudery,  addressing  her,  according  to  the 
yiedantic  fashion  of  the  time,  as  "  Sapplio,"  and  signing  himself 
"  Pisandre."  This  billet  is  still  extant,  and  is  probably  the  oldest 
existing  example  of  a  prepaid  envelope. 

In  the  English  State-paper  Office  is  a  letter  addressed  to  t\w 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  William  Trumbull,  Secretary  of  State,  \>\  V^■\T 
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■Iiiines  Ogilvie.  and  Jated  ilav  16.  10%.     It  is  now  attaclicd 
an  fnvelo|)e  4^4  x  3  inches  in  size,  cut  nearly  the  same  as  oi; 
nioflern  ones.     The  next  known  example  is  an  autog^raph  lottc 
( in  )in  envelojie)  of  I.<ouis  XIV  to  liis  son  In  lladaine  de  ilonte 
span,  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  admiral  of  the  ilwt  at  tlit*  i«iog 
of  linreeiona.     Dated  Vertiailleti,  April  29,  170(5,  it  is  writtoi 
Fcaled,  and  addressed  by  tlie  royal  iian<l.     Le  Sajje  in  his  '"  Oi 
Bias"   (Book  4,  chap.  5),  published    1*15,  in   describing  tl 
epiirtolary  correspondence  of  Aurora  de  Gusman,  makes  one  < 
his  characters  say  that  after  taking  two  billets,  "  Elle  Ics  oaehetl 
tnus  deux,  y  niit  une  enveloppe,  et  me  donna  le  pafjuet."     In  th^ 
British  Museum  there  is  an  envelope,  exaLtU^'like  those  now  ii 
use.  with  uu  ornamental  border,  bearing  date  17(»(i,  from  Mnie 
Pompadour  to  the  Duchesso  d'Aiiruillon,  also  a  letter  from  Fred 
eriek  of  I'rui^sia  aildressed  to  an  Knglinh  general  in  his  service 
dated  at  Potsdam,  1T<)(),  which  is  fokled  in  an  cnvelojw  of  coni 
German  paper  similar  in  form  to  modern  ones,  except  that 
o|R'n8  at  the  end,  like  those  used  by  lawyers  for  deeds,  instead 
at  the  top. 

An  early  allusion  to  envelopes  in  Englisli  literature  is  to 
found  in  Swift's  "Advice  to  Grub  Street  Verse-Writers/'  ITSC 
wherein  he  playfully  twits  Pope  for  his  small  economies  which 
betimes  led  him  to  write  his  verses  on  liits  of  paper  left  blani 
or  written  on  unly  one  side.     He  tells  them  to  have  their  verse 
printed  with  wide  margins,  and  then, — 

Semi   tlipin   to  paper-npnring   Pope, 

And  when  lie  sits  to  write, 
Nf>  letter  with  an  envelope, 

Could  j»ive  liiin  more  delight. 

It  has,  however,  been  conjectured  that  this  did  not  refer 
anything   resembling  our  modern  envelope,  which   could   hav^ 
been  of  little  use  to  Pope,  but  to  a  half-sheet  of  paper  used  a» 
cover.    Be  that  as  it  may,  an  old  family  in  Yorkshire  preserve 
an  envelope  exactly  like  the  square  raodern  pattern,  sent  fror 
Geneva,  in  1750.    In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  May,  1811,  i.s 
copy  of  a  letter  from  P^ather  O'Leary.  of  wliich  it  is  said  "  th^ 
envelope  lieing  lost,  the  exact  address  cannot  be  ascertaimil  "j 
and  t'harles  i^aml)  writes  to  Bernard  Barton,  March  'JO,  18"J(;,- 
"  When  J  write  to  a  great  man  al  the  Court-End  he  0]>ens  wit 
surprise  a  naked  note  such  as  Whitecliapol  people  interchange 
with  no  sweet  <legree8  of  envelope.     I  never  enclosed  one  bit 
pajxT  in  another,  nor  understood  the  rationale  of  it.    Once  onlj 
I  sealed  with  a  borrowed  seal,  to  set  Walter  Scott  a  wonderinja^ 
eigiici]  with  the  iinjierial  (junrtered  arms  of  England,  wliich  mj 
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friend  Field  bears  in  compliment  to  his  descent  in  the  female 
line  from  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  must  have  set  his  antiquarian 
curiosity  upon  watering." 

Not  until  Sir  Kowland  Hill  secured  the  establishment  of  the 
penny  post  on  January  10, 1840  (see  Post-office)  did  envelopes 
become  popular  in  England.  Befor*^  then  double  postage  was 
charged  for  one  piece  of  paper  enclosed  within  another,  no  matter 
how  thin  each  might  be  and  how  light  the  letter.  So  long  as  this 
rule  was  enforced,  only  franked  letters  were  enveloped,  though 
at  a  still  earlier  day  an  envelope  was  used  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
especially  when  writing  to  a  superior. 

On  May  G,  after  the  penny  post  had  been  established,  the  use 
of  envelopes  became  general.  Stamped  and  adhesive  envelopes 
were  issued  by  the  post-office.  Edward  Hill,  a  brother  of 
Rowland,  in  partnership  with  Warren  de  la  Eue,  was  the  inventor 
of  the  first  envelope  machine.  This  was  patented  March  17, 
1845. 

Exchange,  Royal.  The  idea  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Lon- 
don originated  with  Sir  Richard  Grcsham  (1485P-1549),  and 
v.as  carried  into  execution  by  his  son  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the 
great  merchant  prince  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1537  Sir  Richard's  business  had  taken  him  to  Antwerp. 
Here  he  noted  what  a  great  accommodation  the  Bourse  was  to 
the  nicrdiants  who  frequented  it,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas 
("romwell  suggesting  that  a  similar  building  should  be  put  up  in 
Ix)mbard  Street.  As  nothing  came  of  the  proposal,  he  wrote 
again  next  year,  offering  to  share  in  the  cost,  which  he  estimated 
at  £2000.  If  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  would  induce  Alderman  Sir 
(Jeorge  Monoux  to  part  with  certain  property  at  cost  price,  he 
engaged  to  raise  £1000  toward  the  building.  The  king  addressed 
Monoux  on  the  subject,  an  arbitration  was  suggested  and 
accepted,  and  then  for  some  unknown  reason  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

Jn  1561  Thomas  Gresham,  the  son,  received  from  Riehard 
dough,  his  factor  in  Antwerp,  a  letter  expressing  his  aston- 
i.shment  that  London  should  have  gone  so  long  without  a  bourse: 

"  Considering  what  a  city  London  is,"  he  wrote,  "  and  that 
in  so  many  years  the  same  found  not  the  means  to  make  a  burse, 
but  merchants  must  be  contented  to  stand  and  walk  in  the  rain, 
more  like  pedlars  than  merchants.  In  this  country  and  in  all 
other,  there  is  no  kind  of  people  tliat  have  occasion  to  meet 
but  ye  have  a  place  for  that  purpose;  indeed  and  if  your 
business  were  done  (here)  and  that  I  might  have  the  leisure  to 
go  about  it,  and  that  I  would  be  a  means  to  Mr.  8ecTe\.aTs|  \ft 
have  his  favor  therein,  I  would  not  doubt  but  to  maVe  so  lave  «. 
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huTnv  in  Loudon  us  the  great  burse  is  in  Antwerp,  without  solicit- 
itig  ol  any  mau  luure  than  he  shun  be  well  disposed  to  give." 

(ireshiini  remembered  the  attentpt  iiuide  by  liis  father  in  1538 
iiiul  itii  failure.  He  reBolved  to  take  the  matter  up  again  and 
iijipi'tiled  to  tlie  court  of  alflermen.  One  of  thorn  sounded  him 
ai:  tci  vvliat  In.'  hii]is<.4f  wouhl  be  willing  to  contriliute  to  the  entur- 
prise.  This  wii^j  in  15U3,  two  years  after  the  receipt  of  Clough'ts 
letter.  Gnvliiim  took  time  to  eonsider.  In  1565  he  sent  la 
the  oIItT.  lie  would  liiniseU  erect  a  '*  cMnely  burse"  if  the  city 
would  pruviili'  u  suitable  sitL\  The  site  was  found  ou  the  uorth 
side  of  t'orriliilb  On  June  2?^  ISGfi,  Sir  Thomas  laid  the  foun- 
dation i?toiic.  Every  one  of  the  aldermen  laid  hia  stone  or  brick, 
with  a  piece  of  j^tilil  fur  the  workmen.  The  plan  of  the  bnildiug 
at  Autwcrp  w';is  closely  followed.  The  dcs-ijjn,  the  architwt 
(Ik'uryke),  aud  most  of  the  material  came  from  Flanclers,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  English  masons  and  bricklax'crg.  On  January 
23,  l.!i71.  Queen  Elizabeth  visitcil  it  in  state  for  tlie  formal  ofteu- 
ing,  but  slie  ret'uHcd  to  accept  the  proposed  name  of  the  Bourse, 
and  ordered  by  a  lienild  and  trumpet  tluit  henceforth  the  build- 
ing jshould  Ik'  culled  the  "  ISoyal  K.\fhange  and  no  otherwise.'' 

tircshanr."  Exehiinjie  was  totally  d<?ptroyed  in  the  Groat 
Fire  of   KlOd,  was  speeiljly   reliuilt,  and  was  again   burned   in 
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**  Go  ahead,"  advised  Hale.  "  Yoii  ought  to  make  money. 
Ill  get  you  a  lot  of  customers  here  in  New  York." 

Hamden  bought  a  couple  of  extra-large  carpet-bags,  and 
announced  iix&i  he  was  in  the  business  of  carrying  parcels  be- 
tween Xew  York  and  Boston  or  intermediate  points,  at  low 
prices.  His  first  announcement  appeared  in  a  Boston  paper 
dated  February  23,  1839.  His  offices  were  at  No.  1  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  with  his  friend  Hale,  and  at  No.  9  Court  Street, 
Boston.  The  "  express "  was  for  some  time  easily  carried  by 
Hamden  in  his  two  valises,  but  he  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  the  business  public.  In  a  few  months  he  was 
employing  two  messengers,  one  of  them  being  Hale  and  the  other 
a  brother,  Adolphus  Hamden.  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  Lexington  in  Long  Island  Sound  Janu- 
ary 13,  1840. 

In  1840  the  business  was  extended  by  a  branch  line  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the  same  year  an  international  express  was 
founded  by  Harnden  in  partnership  with  D.  Brigham,  Jr.  In 
the  same  year  Alvin  Adams  established  another  express  line, 
also  between  Boston  and  New  Nork.  Other  rivals  followed.  In 
1854  many  of  these  companies  amalgamated.  Thus  under  its 
extant  name  of  Adams  Express  Company  the  services  started  by 
Hamden  and  Adams  were  consolidated. 

Eyes,  Artificial.  The  first  mention  in  print  of  any  maker 
of  artificial  eyes  appears  to  be  an  advertisement  in  St.  James's 
Evening  Post,  June  11,  1734.  Notice  is  therein  given  that  a 
Thomas  Gamble,  who  lived  at  "  The  Black  Raven,"  a  seed  shop 
over  against  Water  Lane,  was  "  the  only  Operator  in  Artificial 
Eyes  and  the  only  survivor  of  the  famous  Mr.  James  Smith  de- 
ceased," who  apparently  had  left  the  secret  to  Gamble. 

"  All  Gentlemen,  Ladies  and  others,"  continues  the  advertise- 
ment, "may  be  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  Artificial  Eyes,  ex- 
actly like  the  natural;  they  having  the  Motion,  Bigness  and 
Color  exact  to  the  truly  natural :  He  hath  made  them  for  sev- 
eral Persons  so  nicely  that  they  have  worn  them  many  years 
.  .  .  his  artificial  Eyes  have  been  sent  for  to  most  parts  of 
Europe  by  Persons  of  the  best  Quality,  and  whereas  he  hath  re- 
ceived advice  out  of  this  Country  that  several  persons  would 
u.«e  them,  but  then  are  told  that  the  Ecmaining  Part  of  their 
Ball  must  be  taken  out  first:  This  is  to  satisfy  them  to  the 
(ontrary,  for  if  they  have  any  Ball  left,  thev  may  wear  it  with- 
out any  trouble  at  all."  (See  also  Pearson's  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1897.) 
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Fan.    Tlip  fumlanipntal  idea  of  tlio  fan,  if  we  nrt>  to  crcd 
Cliiiu'M'  Ifguml,  ^vuti  hit  upon  fi'iJturii.'M  ago  at  a  ctTtain   h\-i 
of  Ijanterns  (see  L-iXXEUXs),  by  one  Kausi,  iK-autiful  tlauglit 
(if  an  L'ltiineiit  niaudann.     This  yuuiig  womau  fouud   heri«el 
60  hot  that,  in  viohitioii  of  all  etiijuctte,  she  took  off  Ikt  mas 
and  then  was  fain  to  hide  her  blushes  and  eke  to  eool  her  fa 
by  the  operation  we  now  tall  fanuiug.     Kansi's  young  coii 
panions    eaw   and    approved;    "instantly,"    says   the    narratoJJ 
"  ten   thousand    hands   agitated    ten    thousand   masks."     0th 
writers   are  content    with    the   simpler   and    less   speoilie 
planation  that  the  fan  originated   in  the  necessity  felt  in 
hot  countries  for  keeping  off  Hies  from  the  saered  offerings 
the  temple,  from  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  otTicialing  priest 
and  from  the  profaner  jHTsons  of  the  po])ulation  iu  general. 

In  India  and  China  the  original  model  of  the  fan  is  sal 
to  liave  been  the  wiiig  of  a  bird.  Certainly  an  admirable  fa  _ 
can  be  made  from  two  birds'  wings,  joined  by  a  strip  of  wood. 
The  fan  of  the  high  priests  of  Isis  was  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
circle,  made  of  feathers  of  different  lengths.  Such,  too.  were 
the  fans  carried  in  triumphal  processions,  which  among 
the  Kgyptians  served  also  as  niilitarv  standards  in  time  of  war. 
The  Sibyls  are  pai<l  to  have  been  in  tlie  habit  of  fanning  them- 
selves as  they  delivered  their  oracles — the  fan  being  evidently 
not  regardeii  in  those  days  as  in  any  way  conneited  with 
frivolity;  and  even  now.  not  tilmtc  in  the  Kast,  but  in  Euroj>e, 
the  fnn  plays  an  im])ortant  part  in  certain  religious  ceremonies. 
The  I'ope  is  on  certain  occasions  of  grand  ceremony  followc 
by  two  fan-bearers;  and  in  the  Greek  Church  it  is  a  part 
the  ordination  of  deacons  to  arm  the  newly  received  ecclesiasti 
with  a  fan,  that  he  may  protect  the  officiating  priest  from 
flies  during  the  eolehration  of  the  mass. 

The  earliest  reference  to  fans  on  the  part  of  a  rlassid 
author  occurs  in  Euripides's  tragedy  of  "  Helena,"  where  ni 
of   the   characters,   a    eunuch,    n.lati's   how,    according   to   tl 
Pliryginn  custom,  he  has  fanned  the  hair,  face,  and  bosom  of 
the  beautiful  heroine.     The  fans  carried  hv  the  Roman  ladic 
were  not,  like  the  most  ancient  Chinese  fans,  made  in  one  pie 
whether  of  paper,  gauze,  or  silk,  hut  were  composed  of  litl 
tablets  of  perfumed   wood.     The  ladies  of  high   fashion   wi 
followed    when    they    went    out    walking    bv    fan-bearers 
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flabelKfera;  and  guests  of  both  sexes  were  fanned  at  dinner 
by  slaves  charged  with  that  particular  duty. 

The  fans  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  in  good  society  worn 
from  the  girdle  by  chains  of  gold,  and  were  usually  made  of 
feathers, — those  of  the  peacock,  ostrich,  parrot,  and  pheasant 
lieing  the  favorites.  Sold  in  large  numbers  on  the  markets  in 
Turkey  and  Morocco,  they  came  direct  to  Venice,  whence  they 
were  distributed  all  over  Italy.  For  many  years  after  its  first 
introduction  into  Italy  the  fan  was  considered  a  symbol  of 
levity,  and  the  woman  who  carried  one  was  regarded  much 
as  a  woman  who  waltzed  was  looked  upon  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Catlierine  de  Mcdicis  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  fan  (circa  1560)  into  France,  where  it  was 
quickly  adopted,  not  only  by  women  but  by  effeminate  men. 
Ten  years  later  fans  reached  Elizabethan  England,  either  from 
France  or  from  Italy,  though  probably  from  the  former. 

Fans  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  consisting  of 
one  web  of  paper  or  silk  and  those  which  are  made  up  of  several 
thin  strips  of  wood  or  other  material.  The  former  are  held  to 
be  the  best  for  fanning,  the  latter  for  shuffling,  or  for  the 
manopuvre  known  in  the  days  of  the  "  Spectator  "  as  "  flirting  " 
the  fan.  In  countries  where  the  use  of  the  fan  is  thoroughly 
understood,  this  convenient  appendage  to  a  lady's  dress  is  much 
employed  in  signalling.  The  practice  in  question  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Calderon's  comedies,  which  has  been  imitated,  under 
the  title  of  "  Le  Mouchoir,  les  Gants,  et  I'Jilventail,"  by  a 
modem  French  author,  whoso  work  was  in  due  time  adapted 
to  the  English  stage,  where,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  became 
known  as  "  Love's  Telegraph." 

A  French  author  declares  that  there  are  a  hundred  differ- 
ent ways  of  using  the  fan.  Of  these,  however,  he  only  mentions 
one;  which  consists  in  so  holding  this  weapon  and  shield  of 
coquetry  that  its  bearer  may  receive  a  love-letter  unobserved. 
That  the  fan  may  serve  to  hide  blushes,  facilitate  whispering, 
and  so  on,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  Those  who  desire 
full  information  on  this  subject  cannot  do  better  than  study 
Oojison's  "  Pleasant  Quippes  for  Fpstart  Gentlewomen,"  pub- 
lished in  1596,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  fan  into 
England,  and  full  of  remarks  on  its  use  and  abuse. 

China  and  Japan  still  remain  preeminently  the  countries 
of  the  fan.  There  the  fan  is  still  carried  not  only  for  use  in 
every-day  life,  but  also  as  an  article  of  military  equipment. 
The  massive  bronze  fan  which  until  recently  was  carried  by  a 
Japanese  mail-clad  warrior  quite  suffict-d  to  knock  dovfTV  %xv 
adversary-;  and  it  ■was  frer;iie/jf]'ji-  u.^od  in  lieu  ot  a  svfOtiX  iwt 
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TV\>\ymg  ill  gumniary  fai>hion  to  real  or  fandcd  insult.  On 
vne  mfrnorahle  ocrasion,  in  1828,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  used  s 
fun  in  thii-  irumiuT,  under  prt'text  of  having  Wen  proToked 
bv  the  rt'siih'iit  French  ftinsul.  That  b!ow  was  dearly  pnid 
fur.  Till"  dfv  Imvin'T  refused  to  ajwloglze,  his  dominions  wcri" 
ifiViidi'd,  imd  the  French,  after  ntfupying  Algiers  and  tin? 
Hiirrniinrlhiii  distritts,  "provisionally"  (?n  they  assured  tlie 
En^li^h  f^'ovorniiif'nt )  and  merely  Mnth  a  viow  to  an  honorable 
pefltu,  estnblisht'd  tbeniselve?*  permanently  in  the  dey's  capital, 
jiinl   gradually   lonk  possession  of  what   is  now  called   Algeria. 

Tiu.'  al(k>t-t  historical  fan  in  e.xistence,  preserved  in  the  Cathe* 
dral  of  Jloiiza,  near  Milan,  formerly  belonged  to  TheodoHnda, 
(^iioen  of  tho  Lntjilmrd!?  in  the  ^ivth  century.  Another  of  her 
jiossession.",  in  the  snioe  ehureli,  is  the  famous  Iron  Crown, 

Farm.  Tht'  liirgest  farm  in  the  work!  was  said  in  \9V2 
1o  he  that  owned  liy  Don  Luis  Terrazas  in  Chihuahua,  Mexino. 
Ar<nrdiiig  to  the  Srraphook.  it  induded  8,000,000  afres  of 
fertile  land  mid  iiieasiirea  150x200  miles.  On  its  monntains 
and  thnninh  its  valleys  roam  over  1,000,000  cattle,  700,001) 
j^lie*;!,  and  ino.fioi)  hftrses,  requiring  the  services  of  SOftO 
hurM'rnea.  herdsmen,  eheplierds,  and  huntsmen. 

Eitth   YPar   at    leii.*t    150,000    hearl   of  cattle  and    100,000 
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c-attle  and  25,000  liogs.  *  I  made  my  first  start,'  said  Mr.  Ran- 
kin, 'with  just  $100.  .  I  began  buying  and  driving  cattle  to 
market  on  a  small  scale  sixty-one  years  ago.  That  was  from 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Chicago  was  ray  destination.  I  sold  those 
cattle  at  a  spot  less  than  two  blocks  from  where  the  Coliseum 
now  stands.' " 

Fastnet  Rock  Light-house.  The  most  costly  light-house 
in  the  world  is  that  erected  in  1900-12  on  the  Fastnet  Rock, 
a  small  pinnacle  on  the  S.  f].  corner  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  is  the  first  light  seen  by  the  great  liners  on  their  passage 
to  England,  and  the  last  landmark  they  pass  on  their  way  to 
New  York. 

The  new  tower  cost  $420,000  to  build.  It  displaced  the 
structure  erected  on  the  rock  in  1840.  The  old  tower  meas- 
ured, with  its  lantern,  ninety-one  feet  in  height.  It  stood 
well  up  on  the  rock,  but  it  soon  was  discovered  that  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  put  upon  it.  In  very 
.stormy  weather  the  waves  dashed  right  over  the  lantern, 
although  the  latter  was  173  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  one  occasion  a  full  cup  of  coffee  standing  on  the  table  in 
the  top  room  was  thrown  to  the  floor  when  a  heavy  wave 
thundered  against  the  rock.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  the 
structure  was  being  undermined  gradually.  Costly  strength- 
ening works  had  to  be  put  in  periodically  to  prevent  a  collapse 
of  the  tower. 

In  the  year  1900,  a  British  light-house  builder,  William 
Douglass,  was  asked  by  the  Irish  Commissioners  to  prepare 
plans  and  erect  a  new  tower  of  stone  on  dreaded  Fastnet.  Mr. 
Douglass  surprised  his  brother  engineers  by  selecting  as  a  site 
the  ledge  of  a  chasm  that  had  been  eaten  away  by  the  waves 
on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the  rock  at  the  point  where  the 
fullest  fury  of  the  waves  was  experienced,  lie  argued  like 
this:  "  If  I  build  my  tower  on  this  ledge,  the  base  will  receive 
the  heaviest  seas  before  they  rise  to  their  full  height,  and  if  the 
base  is  composed  of  solid  masonry  and  arranged  in  steps,  tliis 
would  be  an  excellent  buffer  to  break  up  the -strength  of  the 
waves." 

Even  to  land  on  the  Fastnet  Rock  is  an  exciting  experi- 
ence. It  is  seldom  that  one  can  step  direct  from  a  boat  on  to 
the  rock,  and  the  builders  reached  their  work  by  means  of  a 
rof)e  lowered  from  a  long  boom  to  the  boat.  Catching  hold  of 
this  rope  just  above  their  heads  and  placing  their  feet  through 
a  kind  of  stirrup,  they  were  swung  through  the  air  on  to  terra 
firma. 

While  the  foundations  were  being  secured,  a  specVaV  alewuet 
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was  used,  whofie  tluty  it  was  tu  traiii^port  Uie  Imilditig  material 
to  tlie  scene  of  operalious.  This  BtL-amer  tost  $50,UU(>.  She 
carried  all  the  grHiiite  bUicks  of  wliieli  the  uew  tower  is  coin- 
|K>8cd.  The  stone  was  olitaiued  from  quarries  in  Cornwall. 
Tlie  new  tower  is  1-17  feet  iu  lieight,  with  a  graceful  el]i]>tital 
curve  on  its  circular  face  from  the  l>ase  to  the  lajiteni  gallery. 
At  tlie  foundation  it  is  53  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  perfectly 
solid  for  a  height  of  48  feet.  It  took  more  tlian  a  year  to  by 
the  first  twenty  courses,  the  tower  confiisting  of  89  courses. 
In  all,  2071  stones,  weighing  from  1^^  to  3  tons  apiece  and 
rc| presenting  a  total  weiglit  of  4633  tons,  were  used.  The 
lijise  of  (lip  -Irudure  is  made  solid  by  tt  marvellous  py<totu 
of  dovetailing,  I»v  which  one  etone  is  grafted  into  its  fellows 
alwtve  as  well  as  into  those  on  each  side  of  it.  This  makes  the 
light-house  one  solid  mass,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  lift  the 
whole  structure  up  and  place  it  on  a  slant,  it  would  not  fall  to 
pieres. — New  York  PreAs,  January'  14,  1912. 

February  30,     .At  Ottley,  in  England.  poMal  cards  can  be 
bought  for  a  penny  apiece,  whieh  eontiiin  the  following: 
A  Cintors  (Ihavestoxe 

The  following  i(p|K?iirs  on   n  j:rKv«'ston<?  in   tlic  •.•luircliyanl  of   the 
picturesque   village   of   I'cw«toii,    in    tin;    Washburn    \'allcy   near   Otl« 
YorlcBhire: 

To  the  nieiuorj-  of  Joseph  RiiUdale  of  Bhil>erhou8e 
Who  died  FeliMftry  'Ji),   1H2:5,  aged  7fl  yORrs 
AI»o   Elizabeth   his   wife  .Murch    18   1813 
Qgi'd   .50  yenrs. 
And  William  their  son.  died  Fehuary  the  30th 
1H02  «ir«'d  23  yo«i«. 
It  will  he  seen  that  the  letter  "  r"  is  oniittM  fmm   February 
•lull    ca»e,   timt    it   in    iniposailile   to   have    Feliruiiry    2!)    1823    or    FJ 
ruary  3U,  1S02,  as  the  former  is  not  a.  leap-yeiir  and  the  lutt«r  is  qui 
out    of    the   question;    and    that    the    order   of    the   dates    when    del 
iiwurred  i«  reversed . 

See  Notes  and  <^JiiiTir.<.  10th  series,  i.  233,  and  viii.  330. 
this  and  other  instances. 

First  and  Last  Inn  in  England.    A  hostelry  bearing 
singular  name  is  sitinited   iu  the  parish  of  Sennen,  Cornwi 
about  three-f|uartcrs  of  a  mile  from  the  Land's  End.     The  nat 
]S  justified  by  the  position  of  the  inn.     .Vs  the  traveller  uej 
it  from  inland,  he  may  read  upon  one  face  of  the  sign-boa 
'*  The  Last  Inn   in   England " :  and.  upon   the  opposite   fa 
of  the  sign-board,  us  he  apjiroaclics  the  house  from  the  Lani 
End,  "The  First  Inn  in  Eii{.'land.'"     It  is,  altogether,  a  tra* 
ler's  "wonderment":  but  thongli  the  l>ou«e  in  small,  the  Ini 
Ifldv  will  a.s«ure  liini  that  be  can  be  providrd  with  a  dinner 
owl."  ia  thtt  courae  of  an  huai 
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about  uine  miles  south  of  Penzance,  over  rather  a  wild  country ; 
and  at  three  miles  distance  from  Sennen  is  the  famed  Logan 
or  Logging  Stone  (see  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs, 
p.  626). 

The  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  consists  of  a  promontory 
covered  with  greensward,  whose  granite  cliffs  present,  to  the 
ever-stormy  sea  that  dashes  against  that  coast,  a  precipitous 
rampart.  The  descent  from  the  high  road,  distant  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  to  the  very  brink  of  the  cliffs, 
is  by  a  steep  smooth  lawn.  In  1840  a  horseman  was  run 
away  with  on  this  spot.  Horse  and  rider  were  seen  rushing 
down  the  green  declivity  with  ungovernable  speed,  and  the 
immediate  destruction  of  both  seemed  inevitable;  but,  upon 
the  very  ledge  of  the  precipice,  the  horseman  had  the  luck  or 
dexterity  to  let  himself  drop  on  the  turf,  thus  saving  his  life. 
"  The  horse  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  the  impress  left  on  the  sod 
by  his  hinder  feet,  alwut  a  yard  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day  in  commemoration  of  the  event." 
So  says  Dolman's  Magazine  for  January,   184:7. 

Floating  Church.  The  pioneer  of  these  singular  edifices 
was  launched  at  Bordentown,  Xew  Jersey,  in  1847.  It  was 
designed  and  built  by  a  New  Yorker,  Clement  L.  Dennington, 
on  behalf  of  the  Churchman's  Missionary  Association,  for  the 
seamen  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  towed  down  to 
that  city  and  permanently  moored  to  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street. 

"  The  building,"  says  a  contemporary  report.  "  is  firmly 
faistenod  on  a  substantial  deck  38  feet  by  90,  with  guards  ex- 
tending 8  feet  outside  around  it,  and  resting  on  two  boats  of 
80  tons  each,  placed  ten  feet  apart,  and  strongly  connected 
together.  The  church  will  seat  500  persons,  and  is  to  have  a 
fine-toned  organ  and  bell.  Tlie  top  of  the  spire  is  70  feet  from 
tlie  deck ;  and  the  edifice  is  32  feet  wide  by  85  feet  long,  includ- 
ing the  vestry." 

Seats  were  free  and  ever_y  effort  was  made  to  attract  sea- 
men and  boatmen  to  the  seniccs. 

By  the  published  documents  of  the  association,  "  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  compose  the  Board  of  Managers,  by  whose  efforts 
the  edifice  has  been  erected,  assisted  by  benevolent  individuals 
of  that  city,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  religious  benefit  of  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  intended :  Bight  Kev.  Bishop  Potter,  D.D., 
.Tames  C.  Booth,  William  C.  Kent,  John  M.  Collum,  Isaac 
Welsh,  George  Colhoun,  0.  B.  Mitchell,  Edward  L.  Clark.  T..R. 
Wucherer,  Joseph  R.  ila.vsey,  Joseph  E.  Hover,  W\\\\aTK\  Tx, 
Allen,  James  M.  Aertsejt.  Georfre  S.  TwcUa.  T\ve  cW^Yam  *\w 
.duurge  of  the  ebureb  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trapier,  foimexVj  fkUeaVJWv- 
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ant  in  tlie  navy,  and  now  un  tinltiiiicd  luinister  iu  the  Episcupal 
C'liui'eh." 

Floating  Islands.  One  tif  tLe  gpugrnpliical  nivsterii-'s:  uf 
the  State  of  Mieliigttn  Is  an  isUuid  tlmt  tncrv  eummer  eoiiit.'s 
to  the  surfaee  of  Lftke  Oriuii,  find  (-vory  wiiittT  goes  l>ii»'k 
again  to  the  depths  whence  it  arose. 

Its  periods  of  apiK'iininiL'i'  hihI  disft]i[R'arHnee  are  ut-arlv 
regular.  It  comes  to  the  uiirfiiei?  alnnfj  nbotit  tli»?  nuddk'  uf 
August,  and  goes  down  ugaiii  sibmit  Fi'liniary  1.3,  All  efTort- 
to  control  its  appearance  or  its  ilisappwimnce  have  uniformly 
failed. 

Oq  one  occasioti  a  nviraljer  of  farmers  and  teamsters  de- 
cided to  put  the  island  out  of  the  lloaling  husineas.  Tliev 
hauled  many  loads  of  stone  and  deposited  them  on  it  during 
the  early  part  of  the  wiuttT,  belie\'ing  tlmt  wlien  it  went  down 
in  Fehruary  it  would  go  f]ovrn  for  good,  weiglitwl  as  it  was 
with  stones.  But  the  following  Augnst  saw  it  Ixib  up  agjiiu 
from  beiow — minus  its  load  of  stones. 

At  another  time  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  it  on  the  sur- 
face and  it  was  chained  to  the  surnmndiug  eouDtry  with  heavy 
log  chains.  When  its  time  for  d('pi1rtu^^^  came  it  departed — 
ami   the   log   ehainfs   departed    witli   it.      The   log   chains   were 
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"  An  island  of  the  same  turfy  formation  floats  about  the 
lake.  The  floating  body  of  land  is  circular  and  measures  300 
feet  in  diameter.  A  willow  thicket  thrives  in  the  centre,  inter- 
epereed  with  small  aspens  and  dwarf  pines.  The  little  trees 
catch  the  breeze  and  are  the  sails  that  carry  the  island  on  its 
orbit.  One  evening  it  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  camp. 
Next  morning  it  was  five  miles  away." — Virginia  City,  Nev., 
Chronicle. 

Flower,  Largest.  The  largest  flower  in  the  world  is  said 
to  be  the  Rafflesia  Amoldi,  or  Arnold's  ralBesia, 

It  was  discovered  in  March,  1818,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Arnold  (1728-1818),  a  noted  English  botanist. 
This  floral  monster  is  a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  a  species  of 
wild  vine.  As  it  possesses  no  leaves,  it  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  flower  alone.  The  centre,  containing  stamens  and  pistil,  is 
a  foot  wide.  Each  petal  is  a  foot  long,  and  Vi  inch  thick  in  the 
thinnest  part,  increasing  to  %  inch  at  the  thickest  part. 

The  entire  flower  measures  about  a  yard  across  and  weighs 
about  15  pounds.  Its  ground  tint  is  flesh-colored  or  yellow, 
with  heavy  mottlings  of  a  dull  purple. 

In  christening  his  flower  Dr.  Arnold  linked  his  own  name 
with  that  of  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles,  British  governor  of  Sumatra, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  as  a  naturalist. 

Fl3nng  Machines.  Mr.  Edison,  in  1890,  put  on  record  his 
opinion  that  humanity  should  be  ashamed  that  it  had  left  un- 
solved the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  when  Nature  had  already 
solved  it  with  birds.  With  the  study  of  bird  flight,  indeed,  avia- 
tion (avis,  a  bird)  really  began.  It  may  be  more  than  a  co- 
incidence that  the  first  flying  machine  recorded  in  credible 
history  was  a  wooden  dove  invented  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C, 
by  Arohytas  of  Tarentum.  According  to  Aulus  Gellius  (A.  D. 
117-180)  this  was  "so  contrived  as  by  a  certain  mechanical  art 
and  power  to  fly,  so  riicely  was  it  balanced  by  weights  and  put 
in  motion  by  hidden  and  enclosed  air." 

Various  guesses  have  been  made  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
hidden  and  enclosed  air.  Mediaeval  philosophers  hinted  vaguely 
at  the  possibility  of  some  ethereal  substance  so  light  that  it  would 
sustain  in  air  a  vessel  containing  it.  Elaborating  on  this  hint 
Friar  Roger  Bacon  (1214-1294)  dimly  forecast  the  modem  bal- 
loon, lie  suggests  that  a  large  hollow  globe  made  of  very  thin 
metal  and  filled  with  ethereal  air  or  liquid  fire  would  float  on  air 
like  a  ship  on  water.  Bacon  went  even  further.  In  tlie  following 
{mseage  he  predicted  the  aeroplane  or  heavier-than-air  machine: 

"  There  may  be  made  some  flying  instrument,  so  that  a  xaan 
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sitting  in   the  middle   of   the  instrument   and   turning  son 
medmnism  may  put  lu  motion  some  artiiicial  wings  wlucb 
b^at  the  air  like  a  bird  tlyiug." 

(Jiotto,  in  his  fiunmij  cauipauile  in  Florence,  introduced 
iss-rtiiof  of  n  tlyiiig  niun,  iind  Lcfinnnlo  du  Vinci  mmlo  tin 
sketclios  showing  his  own  iilea:5  on  llie  t^iibjecl.  Jean  liaptig 
Duntu  is  crediliMl  witli  having  made  the  lirtl.  (-ucfessful  soiiril 
Uight  at  I*erugiu  in  the  liftccnth  c-outury.  Three  eentunes  bit 
(ill  1742)  the  Marquis  de  Baoqueville  is  said  to  have  repeat 
the  feat  by  flying  over  the  Seine  in  Paris.  Details  are  laekii 
but  from  the  ovidente  avoilal'le  it  would  seem  that  both  Dan| 
and  He  Biifquevillo  ii.^ed  ?onje  sort  of  aeroplane  glider. 

The  balloon  idea  leappenred  after  lT<i('..  when  Henry  Cave 
dish  discovered  that  hydrogen  was*  many  limes  lighter  than  a| 
Dr.  I'.bick.  an  Edirdiiirgh  eliemist,  puggested  the  nse  of  hydrog 
for  balloons,   an   idea   shortly  after  nut   into  practical   use 
Tiberius  Cavallo  in  the  form  of  small  soap  bubbles  tilled  wi 
that  gas. 

It  was  left  to  the  Montgollter  brothers  and  to  the  physici 
Dr.  Charles  to  devise  the  man-farrying  balloon. 

litienne  and  Pierre  Muntgolfier,  sons  of  a  paper  maker  uT 
Annonaj',  Franee,  began  their  experiments  in  \l^'i.  Their  first 
public  suiress  was  «<  bieved  in  their  native  village,  January 
5,  1T83.  A  linen  globe  of  Iflo  feet  eircuniferonce,  inflated  over 
a  fire  fed  with  bundles  of  chopped  stmw,  rapidly  rose  when  lib- 
orated  to  the  hciglit  of  more  than  a  mile.  At  the  end  of 
minutes  it  descended,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The  fensibilU 
of  the  hot-air  balloi^n  was  thus,  for  the  first  time,  demonstrate 

The   first   hydrogen   balloon   was   designed   by   the  brothfl 
IJobert,  of  Paris,  mider  the  t^uperintendenee  of  Professor  J. 
C.  (^harlee.     On  February  ?7.  1783,  it  rose  from  the  Char 
de  Mars,  3000  feet.     Franklin  was  present  at  the  as<^»nsi« 
"Very  tine! ''  said  one  of  the  s])eetattirK.     "  But  what's  the 
of  it?"     ''What's  the  use  of  a  baby?"  retorted  Franklin. 

On  Septeud)cr  10,  1783,  the  Jlontgolfiers  repeated  at  Pal 
the  ex]>criment  made  at  Annonay.  and  were  again  guccessf^ 
This  lime  they  suspended  from  their  balloon  a  cage  containi 
a  sheej),  a  cock,  and  a  duck.     These — the  pioneer  aerial  tra 
ellers — returned  safely  to  earth. 

The  first  human  beings  to  go  up  in  a  free  balloon  were 
Pilatrc  de  Hozier.  on  October  lr>.  17S3.  in  a  c^iptive  balloon, 
a  balloon  attached  to  the  ground  by  ropes. 

The  firpt  human  bcinps  to  go  up  in  a  free  balloon  were  tlie  sn; 
Eozier  and  the  Marqiii*  d'Arlandea.  Xovembor  21,  17S3. 

For  the  first  women  air  travcUers  see  Aeuunauts,  Fkmai 
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The  first  person  iu  Great  Britain  to  navigate  the  air  was 
James  Tytler  (1747(  ?)-lS05),  who  earned  tlie  nickname  of 
Balloon  Tytler  from  his  experiments  in  this  field.  He  coa- 
etructed  a  fire  balloon  after  the  pattern  of  the  Paris  Mont- 
golfiers  of  1783,  with  which,  on  August  27,  1784,  ho  made  an 
ascent  at  Comely  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  to  a  height  of  350  feet 
{Gentleman's  Magazine,  1784,  ii,  709,  711). 

A  far  greater  sensation  was  created  next  jear  in  England 
by  the  first  aeronaut  who  essayed  a  flight  from  that  soil.  He 
was  no  Englishman,  however,  out  an  lUilian,  Vincent  Lunardi 
(1759—1806),  secretary  to  Prince  Caranianico,  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  About  2  p.m.,  on  Sep- 
teml)er  15, 1784,  Lunardi  went  up  in  a  balloon  from  the  grounds 
of  the  lioyal  Artillery  Company  in  London.  His  companions 
were  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  pigeon;  he  passed  over  London  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  first  descended  in  a  cornfield  on  South 
Minims  Common,  where  he  parted  with  his  cat.  He  then  rose 
again  and  finally  landed  in  a  meadow  at  Stondon,  four  miles 
from  Ware,  at  4,20  p.m. 

More  than  a  quarter  century  later,  in  1815,  a  monument  was 
erected  to  mark  the  latter  sjmt.  It  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

Let  Posterity  Know  and  Knowing  be  Astonislied  That  On  the  15th 
Day  of  September  1784  Vincent  Lunardi  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany  The  Ist 
Aerial  Traveller  in  Britain  Mounting  From  tiie  Artillery  (rround  in 
I^ndon  And  Traversing  the  -Regions  of  the  Air  For  Two  Hours  And 
Fifteen  Minutes  In  this  spot  Revisited  the  Earth  On  this  Rude  Monu- 
ment For  Ages  be  Recorded  That  Wonderous  Enterprise  Successfully 
Atchieved  By  power  of  Chemistry  And  the  Fortitude  of  Man  That 
Improvement  in  Science  Which  The  Great  Author  of  all  Knowledge 
Patronizing  by  His  Providence  The  Invention  of  Mankind  Hath 
Graciously  Permitted  To  Their  Benefit  And  To  His  Own  Eternal  Glory. 

The  first  ascension  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred in  Philadelphia,  where,  on  December  28,  1783,  a  car- 
penter named  Wilcox  was  lifted  to  a  considerable  height  by 
.several  small  gas-filled  balloons.  Confirmation  of  this  exploit 
is  lacking.  At  all  events  the  credit  is  generally  given  to  Fran- 
(jois  Blanchard,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  already  (1785)  won 
international  fame  as  the  first  balloonist  to  cross  the  English 
Channel  (q.v.).  On  January  9,  1793,  at  10  a.m.,  he  rose  from 
Philadelphia,  under  the  patronage  and  in  the  presence  of  George 
Wasliington. 

Blanchard  was  the  pioneer  in  the  search  for  dirigible  bal- 
loons.    In   1784  he  had   invented  a  boat-like  car  with  aerial 
oars.     Advance  was  slow  until  1884,  when  Captain  Renard  and 
Captain  Krebs  produced  a  man-carrying  dirigible  wkicVi  acVwaWN 
23 
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returned  to  the  RtBrtiirg-poinl  against  a  wiin].  The  propelling 
power  was  a  *^*<fO-puiiinl  I'lt'ctrif  mott»r  whiili  developed  nine 
horsepower.  Then  i-aiiK'  the  famous  dirigibles  of  Santos  Du- 
motit  and  others. 

These  are  probably  the  last  efforts  in  that  line.  More  and 
more  fully  it  now  came  to  1*  recognized  that  pro^fress  lay  in 
abandoning  the  balloon  idea  ami  seeking  the  miniicry  of  birds. 
This  was  the  plan  advocated  by  Mouillard,  whom  the  French 
accordingly  styled  the  Father  nf  Aviation  (see  Aviatiox,  F.vtiuss 
of).  The  ascription  was  warmly  denied  by  the  Wright 
brothers,  who  granted  that  Xlouillard  was  a  eareful  s^tutieiit  and 
an  able  interpreter  of  tiie  tSight  of  birds,  but  ridieuled  him  as 
a  mere  ehild  in  ox:pcrinientation.  The  Wrights  put  forward 
Otto  Lil'enthal  and  Samuel  1'.  I.Ang]oy  as  t!ie  real  fathers  of 
aviation. 

It  is  the  Wright  brothers  them.'ielves  who  deserve  tliat  title, 
by  dint  of  actual  performance.  They  gcored  their  first  success 
as  far  back  as  December  17,  I!*U3,  with  a  flight  of  300  yards 
in  5ft  eecondjj.  Nearly  two  years  later  (October  3,  1905)  the 
first  great  flight  in  the  world's  history  is  claimed,  about  3j 
milee  in  38  minutes  3  wH?otnls.  Public  evidence  was  lacking  in 
both  cases.  At  last,  finding  a  financial  backer,  Wilbur  Wright 
brought  liii*  aerophme  to  Europe  and  continued  his  experiments. 
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know  that  this  is  an  error.  It  was  a  mere  dancing  game  in 
which  a  ball  waa  tossed.  Nevertheless,  the  Greeks  did  in- 
dulge in  an  out-door  sport — called  by  them  "  harpaston " — 
which  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Bugby  foot-ball  of  to-day. 
It  was  developed  from  three  earlier  games,  of  which  the  names 
alone  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  Eomans,  having  a  more  primitive  game  of  their  own 
which  they  called  "  foUis,"  eagerly  adopted  the  Greek  improve- 
ment. The  first  revision  of  foot-ball  rules  on  record  is  that 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  in  28  B.  C.  Augustus, 
unlike  the  modern  folliphobiast  (the  word  is  expressly  coined 
for  this  occasion  only),  complained  that  the  game  then  played 
was  too  mild  to  serve  in  the  training  of  Roman  warriors.  A 
mighty  contest  arose  among  the  athletes  of  the  Eternal  City 
over  the  new  rules  and  the  old,  just  as  centuries  later  there 
was  to  be  great  agitation  over  Rugby  and  Association  rules. 

The  new  Roman  game  survived  well  on  into  the  Middle 
Ages  under  the  name  of  "  Calcio."  It  has  been  revived  in 
Italy  in  recent  years. 

A  rough  form  of  foot-ball  is  found  scattered  nearly  all 
over  the  primitive  world.  The  Eskimo  know  it  in  the  Arctic 
regions  and  the  South  Sea  islanders  in  the  tropics.  Cortez 
recorded  a  game  of  this  sort  among  the  Aztecs.  The  Celts 
claim  that  foot-ball  was  once  a  rite  of  tlieir  sun-worshipping 
ancestors.  The  old  Teutons  jjlayed  the  game  with  the  fkuWs 
of  their  enemies. 

The  first  mention  of  foot-ball  in  English  literature  is  found 
in  William  Fitz  Stephen's  "History  of  Txindon "  (1175), 
Chester,  however,  has  a  legend,  that,  during  the  Danish  in- 
vasion of  England  in  982,  the  citizens  of  that  town  captured 
a  Dane  and,  after  beheading  him,  kicked  his  head  about  the 
streets  for  sport.  This  prove<l  so  attractive  that  it  was  re- 
peated whenever  the  head  of  an  enemy  could  be  secured.  Finally 
there  was  substituted  for  the  occasional  head  a  perennial  "  hallo 
of  leather,  called  a  foot-balle,  of  the  value  of  four  shillings," 
which  the  shoemakers  of  Chester  were  bound  by  their  charter 
to  deliver  on  Shrove  Tuesday  to  the  drapers.  From  a  cross 
at  the  Rode  tree  it  was  kicked  to  the  common  hall  of  the 
city  or  vice  versa.  The  game  often  degenerated  into  a  rough 
and  tumble  scrimmage,  and  the  ball  itself  might  be  left  perdu 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  while  the  players  chased  one  another 
through  alleys  and  lanes  and  even  into  the  houses  of  respectable 
citizens.  Sconces  were  cracked,  hones  were  broken,  lives  lost. 
The  custom  spread  to  other  places.  Frequently  one  t<wTv 
woald  challenge  another,  the  ball  would  be  placed  tvuAvia^ 
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lictvvt'fTi  tlip  rivals,  ninl  ciidi  .*iile  strove  to  drive  it  into  the 
I'licuiy's  ptruiighnld.  J  ii  iluiJ  eourst?  foot-ball  reached  L.on(!on 
mil!  sift  the  rity  iipojj  jit  stated  intervtils.  Philip  Stuhl»§,  in 
liir;  "' Aiiiitoiiiif  of  Almsi's"  (ISSH),  flenotmced  the  game  quite 
ill  the  nia liner  of  a  iiioiii'rn  collt^gi;  preBideiit. 

"As  aitifi'min;.'  f(Kitc-I)nll(j,"  he  pay?,  "I  jirotest  itnto  yon 
it  iiiny  riUhor  ho  ciilh'ii  a  friondlle  kind  of  fipht  than  a  play 
or  D'cTefitioii.  a  lilnody  nnd  miirtheritiff  praotirc  thiiti  a  fflowy 
F]ifirt  nr  pHutinif.  Fnr  ilnntli  not  every  one  lie  in  wait  for  hi* 
ndvcrsiiry,  .«iTki]i;r  to  ovrrthrow  him  nnd  pifke  him  on  the 
nose.  tlioii;.'li  it  lie  on  hnnl  stones,  or  ditch  or  dale,  or  vallej 
or  liill,  .-ill  lio  liijs  him  ihtvvn,  and  he  that  can  serve  the  most 
of  (his  lashiori  is  emmtLii  th«  only  felow,  and  who  but  he.  So 
lh;it  by  this  metm^  their  necks  are  broken,  soinetimes  their 
iiiiiks,  PoniiHinies;  tlieii"  arms,  sonietinies  their  noses  gush  out 
\ri{li  hb>o<3,  poiiH'tiiiic's  tlit'ir  eyes  start  out,  and  gometimes 
hurt  in  one  pliiee  iind  pnnietitHes  in  another;  for  they  havo  the 
!ile]f?]its  til  iiiivi  otif  liet«eiMi  two.  fn  ihii^h  him  ajrainst  the  heart 
with  their  iHmwu,  in  hntt  him  under  the  short  rihs  with  their 
pripi'tl  lists,  ufid  ^vith  their  knees  to  eiiteh  him  on  the  hip  and 
pieke  Jiini  <ni  ]u.<  neck,  with  a  hundred  such  mvirthcring' 
device-i." 

At    Unghy   fnot-bnll    pradnally   developed   from   a   prame   of 

iudivi(1ini]   stroofrth.   pnee.   and   courage  into   a   jjanie   of   pace, 

artfulitess,  nnd  skilful  eomlvination.     It  was  at  Hugby  in  IB'IS 

thiit  '' rnnninp   with    the   liall  "  was   inventetl   by   a   town    bny 

,'Hin'd    Williiim    Welih   Klljj,    (l^aiurdaif   Rrrirw,    Novomber   5, 
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cwlin  was  lowcrcfl  into  a  freshly  (lu<^  f^rave.  The  sextons 
iiUed  it  in.  At  the  liead  was  planted  a  black  board,  whereon 
was  printed  in  white  letters  the  following: 

Ilic  jacet 

FOOTBALL  FIGHTUM 

Obiit  July  2.  18(50 

^t.  LX.  years 

Resiirgat. 

Resurgat  ("  It  will  rise  again  '')  was  better  prophecy  per- 
haps than  the  funeral  cortege  had  dared  to  hope.  Again  and 
again  Football  Fightuni  rose  from  its  grave  at  Harvard  until 
m  the  fall  of  1876  it  re-established  itself  as  a  permanent  and 
all-important  feature  of  undergraduate  athletics.  Meanwhile  it 
had  flourished  apace  at  other  colleges,  being  played  chiefly 
between  the  Freshman  and  the  Sophomore  classes. 

The  first  intercollegiate  game,  between  Princeton  and 
llutgers,  took  place  at  New  Brunswick  on  November  G,  1869. 
Twenty-five  men  fought  on  each  side.  Kutgers  won :  6  to  4. 
The  return  game  was  a  triumph  for  Princeton :  8  to  0.  From 
1869  to  1878  Princeton  played  24  games,  winning  20,  losing 
3,  and  tying  1. 

In  January,  1895,  the  annual  report  of  President  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  of  Han'ard  University,  was  largely  devoted  to  a 
denunciation  of  collegiate  and  especially  of  intercollegiate  foot- 
liall.  "The  game  of  foot-ball,"  said  President  Eliot,  "grows 
worse  and  worse  as  regards  foul  and  violent  play,  and  the 
number  and  gravity  of  the  injuries  which  tlie  players  suffer. 
It  has  become  perfectly  clear  that  the  game  as  now  played  is 
unfit  for  college  use.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  at  present 
such  as  to  cause  ine\"itably  a  large  number  of  broken  bones, 
sprains,  and  wrenches,  even  during  trial  or  practice  games 
played  legitimately;  and  they  also  permit  those  who  play  with 
reckless  violence  or  with  shrewd  violations  of  the  rules  to  gain 
tliereby  great  advantages.  What  is  called  the  development  of 
the  game  has  steadily  increased  its  risks,  until  they  have  become 
unjustifiable.  Naturally  the  public  is  losing  faith  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  professed  desire  of  coaches,  captains,  and  pro- 
moters to  reform  it." 

Foot-ball,  despite  President  Eliot's  warning,  retained  its 
advocates,  grown  only  more  vehement  in  fact  by  opposition. 
Noisiest  among  the  president's  critics  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  among  the  younger  politicians.  His  name  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  At  a  dinner  of  the  Washington  Harvard 
Club  held  in  Washington  on  February  7,  he  first  gave  pubUe 
utterance  to  his  opinions.    This  is  how  the  WaaYim^oTk.  w>t- 
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//  win  ii(K>K  (>/•  rrnioi  s  i\tt>itM  \tios. 


ii-|iniicli  III  ni  i!ii'  ^.l^toll  AilvcrtisiT  rojuirtcil  the  txx-asion  aiiJ 
llic  sjH'ccli : 

riii'ii.iuii'  Koii-i'Vi'lt  canu*  loaded  for  bear  and  the  particular  bniin 
tliat  III'  »ti~  Jill  I  \Mis  picxy.  Tbe^e  were  his  i»eiitiiiicnts.  as  tlwy 
I. line  -inttiMLT  <iiit    I'liiiii  U-UMt-n  his  lips,  with  bull-dog  vigor: 

"  I  r.iinc  lii-ic  to  iii};lit  tilled  with  that  Hpirit  of  an  individual'^ 
I  Il-IiI  til  i'\|ii<'--'  III-  own  opinion  which  ii»  the  inalienable  privil**^ 
i>i  i'\i'i,\  I  hi  I  Mini  niiiii.  mill  1  want  to  wiy  that  1  agree  with  a  great 
iii:iM\  ll.ii\:ii>l  niiTi  in  fiii]ilintioully  disa^j^ret'ing  with  Prcaident  £Ui>t 
ill  lii-  ii-iti:iiU-.  ii)inii  foot-liall  in  his  recent  report.  I  believe  in 
;itl.I«tii-  .iimI  I  lii-lirvc  in  fiHit-biill.  We  don't  want  to  abolish  fool- 
I..1II— at   liM-t    ih'l  till   we  Ix-at   Vale.     [(Ireat  applause.] 

"  Atiil    I    w.iiit    to    say    ri;.'lit    here   that  I   decline   to   subscribe  to 

till-  iliH-tiii f  ti.i-  >;irriM|ii<'sM  of  the  hiinmn  arm  or  leg.    What  matters 

:i  fi'w  liioki-ii  lioiii'-'  to  tlif  ;;lori(>s  of  foot-ball  as  an  intercollegiatf 
i.|>oit?  It  i-  mII  iuiiim'iisc  to  say  that  fiK>t-liall  is  a  game  that  benefits 
only  a  iVw.  I.ook  at  the  younjr^ters  on  every  vacant  lot  in  Washington 
diiilii:.'  till'  I. ill  i-i'.ixin  |il:iyiiig  at  foot-lHtll!  ])(h-s  anyltody  suppose 
tliat  tli.'M'  woiilil  111'  till"-*!'  artivities  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  heroes 
on  till'  L'M-al  ti'aiii-  \\  lioni  these  boys  read  almut  and  look  up  to  anJ 
p.loiity:' 

■■  U  tlii'ii'  a  lioy  in  o()lIe;^»  that  would  not  gladly  risk  a  broken 
lioni'  for  till'  limioi-  ami  ".'lory  of  Iteing  on  one  of  the  great  teain*if 
i('iii'>.  of  '■  No!  ■■  ■•  No!  "I  Now.  wlien  1  was  in  college  I  was  not 
imiili  III  an  atlili-ti',  Im-jii;;  <I<>terred  from  taking  part  in  s|K>rt*  Iwcau-e 
oi  tii'ulili'  with  my  i-yi'.-:  Imt  it  fell  to  my  lot  afterward  to  gi>  throiij:h 
fhii     roiii,'li   i'\tM>i-i*'nif'.*    in    th<'    U'est.    ami    I    have    ridden    l" 
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and  the  blame  was  generally  charged  upon  Yale  for  precipitating 
Tiolence.  In  the  game  on  Thanksgiving  Day  between  Harvard 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  played  in  Philadelphia, 
five  of  the  Harvard  players  were  injured  so  badly  as  to  be 
taken  off  the  field.    In  each  game  Harvard  was  defeated. 

The  protests  from  press  and  public  swelled  to  a  mighty 
Tolame.  The  New  Haven  Palladium  denounced  the  Yale- 
Harvard  game  as  "  worse  than  a  prize-fight."  It  went  further. 
*'  Saturday's  game,"  it  cried,  "  was  undoubtedly  the  worst  ex- 
hibition of  recklessness  and  brutality  that  has  been  publicly 
made  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  gladiators."  The  New  York 
Post  stigmatized  it  as  "  not  only  brutal  but  brutalizing."  It 
pointed  out  that  there  were  actually  seven  casualities  among 
twenty-two  men  who  began  the  game.  This  is  nearly  33 
per  cent,  of  the  combatants,  a  larger  proportion  than  among 
the  Federals  at  Cold  Harbor — the  bloodiest  battle  of  modem 
times — and  much  larger  than  at  Waterloo  or  at  Gravelotte. 
What  has  American  culture  and  civilization  to  say  to  this  mode 
of  training  our  youth  ?  " 

Football  and  Women.  Until  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  a  very  ancient  custom  practised  at  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, for  the  spinsters  to  meet  the  matrons  in  an  annual  game  of 
football.  All  the  available  women  took  part,  and  the  men  sur- 
rounded the  players  and  urged  on  their  sisters,  wives,  and  sweet- 
hearts in  their  struggle,  directing  their  efforts  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  encouraging  the  exhai'^ted  to  struggle  on  and  secure  the 
much-coveted  prize.  Tlie  honors  of  these  unusual  combats, 
strange  to  say,  rested  more  often  with  the  married  than  the 
single,  for  tlie  men  selected  their  wives  from  those  who  showed 
most  prowess  and  endurance  on  the  football  field.  Hence  all  the 
better  players  were  mated,  and  frequently  more  than  a  match 
for  the  less  tough  and  skilful  maidens. 

Foot-ball,  the  Father  of  Modem.  On  the  wall  of  the 
athletic  field  at  Rugby  School,  Rugby,  England,  a  stone  tablet 
preserves  the  name  of  the  lad  who  originated  that  form  of 
foot-ball  which  is  now  universally  known  as  the  Rugby  game. 
The  inscription  reads : 

"This  stone  commemorates  the  exploit  of  William  Webb 
Ellis,  who,  with  a  fine  disregard  for  the  rules  of  foot-ball  as 
played  in  his  time,  first  took  the  ball  in  his  arms  and  ran  with 
it,  thus  originating  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Rugby  game. 
A.  D.  1823." 

Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  Rugby  game  as  a 
clean,  healthful  sport,  there  is  tlic  further  interest  that  Itowv  W 
was  developed  the  great  Anwricnii  college  game. 

As  tbe  tMbJet  at  Bugby  testifies,    carrying  l\\c  \>«W.  "««» 
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prohibitcil  by  the  rules  of  the  gome  until  Ellis  made  his  startli  _ 
reformation.  The  gjiiiic  so  iiistitutod  is  much  moro  complex 
than  the  aitsociation.  or  *'socker"  gnine,  vhirh  still  competes 
with  the  Uujxhy  {rariie  for  the  favor  of  Eugli^li  youth. 

There  ore  fifteen  jilaycrs  on  eaeh  side:  ten  of  those  are  rail 
"forwards,"'  two  *' hnlf-haeks,"  one  "three-quarter  back.''  a 
two  "  hacks."     The  ball  being  kicked  off  from  the  middle 
the  field,  the  object  of  each  side  is  to  scori?  a  goal ;  this  m 
he  done  either  hy  touching  the  hnll  down  behind  the  opponent's 
pnnl  line  and  then  making  a  "  try,"  or  place-kick,  or  by  a  din 
drop-kii:k  over  the  bar  on  the  rebound  of  the  ball   from 
ground.     The  bar  is  ten  feet  dear  of  the  ground,  and  is  sir 
ported  liy  two  posts,  eleven  feet  or  more  in  length,  which  a 
placed  eighteen  and  one-half  feet  apart.     There  are  many  i 
tricacies  in  the  Rugby  game,  necessitating  8i.xty  rules  to  co 
all  possible  points. 

This  is  the  sport   from  which  cnthu.siastic  young  .Araerii 
has  develoi)ed   tlie   national   game  of   foot-ball,  with   its  m, 
piflvs.   thing-wedge  formations,  and  other  subtleties. 

Footmen,     Running.       Ijidy     Dorothy     Xevill.     in 
"  Keminis<ences '■    (li>08),   tells  iif  a   curious  old   tavern   si 
in  Charks  Street,  London. — ''  The  Running  F'ootman."     S 
regretfully  adds  that  slie  fears  it  is  hut  a  modern  reproduoti 
of  an  ancient  original.     Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  at  presei 
unique,  and  it  recalls  the  old  days  when  ni)l)lomen  were  preced* 
by  ninners,  whose  especial  duty  lay  in  clearing  the  way.     TK? 
legend    hencath   the   footman,    clad    in    green   coat   and    knee- 
breeches,  states,  "  I  am  the  oidy  Running  Footman,"  which 
true  enough,  for  there  exists  no  other  sign  of  this  kiiul. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  those  men  were  frequently  matched 
to  run  against  horses  and  carriages.  One  of  the  last  recordi 
contests  was  in  1770  between  a  famous  ninning  foobnan  a 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  latter  wagering  that  in  li 
phaeton  and  four  he  would  beat  the  footman  in  a  race  fn 
Windsor  to  Txmdon.  His  Grace  won  hy  a  very  small  marg- 
The  poor  footman,  worn  out  bv  his  exertions  and  mm 
chagrined  by  his  defeat,  died,  it  was  said,  of  over-fatigue, 

In   the  north   of  England  the  running   footman   was 
quite  extinct  till  well  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
turv.     iSo  recently  as  I80I,  on  the  opening  of  an  assize  cov 
there,  the  sheriff  and  judges  were  preceded  hy   two  running 
footmen.      About    the    same    date   the   carriage   of    the    Hi, 
Sheriff   of   Xorthnmberland,   on    its   way    to   meet    the   jud 
of  a.ssize.  was  attended   by   two  pages  on    foot,  liohling  on 
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running  footmen  were  dressed  in  a  short  livery  jacket  and 
white  trousers,  and  wore  a  jockey  cap. 

Eunning  footmen  were  wont  to  sustain  their  energies  by 
a  mixture  of  sherry  and  eggs,  a  small  supply  of  the  wine  being 
frequently  carried  in  the  silver  ball  topping  their  canes.  They 
could  do  seven  miles  an  hour  without  difficulty,  and  more  if 
put  to  their  mettle. 

Lady  Dorothy  believes  that  the  Duke  of  Queensberry — 
"  Old  Q.,"  the  star  of  Piccadilh' — was  the  last  nobleman  who 
retained  running  footmen.  These  he  himself  was  in  the  habit 
of  engaging  after  having  made  them  give  an  exhibition  of 
their  speed.  Any  one  wishing  to  serv-e  "  Old  Q."  in  the 
capacity  of  running  footman  had  to  run  a  sort  of  trial  up 
Piccadilly,  whilst  his  future  master  sat  on  the  balcony  of  his 
house  carefully  watching  the  performance.  On  one  occasion, 
a  particularly  likely-looking  candidate  having  presented  him- 
self, orders  were  given  that  he  should  exhibit  his  running 
pow^ers  in  the  Duke's  livery.  The  man  ran  well,  and  "  Old  Q.," 
delighted,  shouted  out  to  him  from  his  balcony,  "  You  will  do 
very  well  for  me."  "And  your  livery  will  do  very  well  for 
me,"  replied  the  man,  and  straightway  made  off  at  top  speed 
and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Forget-me-not.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  indefiniteness,  not 
only  as  to  the  origin,  but  as  to  the  application  of  this  name.  In 
Germany  the  bright  blue  flower  of  the  veronica  or  speedwell  is  tlie 
lergiss-mein-nicht,  but  in  England  and  elsewhere  the  myosotis 
is  held  to  be  the  true  forget-me-not.  German  legend  is  full  of 
explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  pretty  name.  In  one  a  knight 
dashes  into  a  lake  to  pluck  the  liowers  growing  on  the  further 
bank.  On  his  return  his  strength  is  exhausted.  Feeling  that 
he  cannot  regain  the  shore,  though  very  near  it,  he  throws  the 
flowers  at  his  lady-love's  feet,  and,  crying  "  forget  me  not,"  dis- 
appears beneath  the  waves.     This,  of  course,  is  mere  myth. 

Foundling  Hospital.  Captain  Thomas  Coram,  the 
originator  of  the  Foundling  Asylum  in  London,  was  an 
amiable  eccentric.  A  tough  old  sea-dog  born  in  16G8  'and 
living  till  1751,  he  passed  the  intervening  period  in  throwing 
out  and  agitating  a  variety  of  scliomes  which  at  least  were  of 
no  use  to  himself.  He  ended  his  days  in  an  almshouse,  making 
the  appropriate  apologia  that,  as  he  had  never  wasted  his  sub- 
stance in  self-indulgence,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  pov- 
erty in  his  old  age.  At  one  time  he  resided  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  presenting  fifty-nine  acres 
of  land  to  the  township,  on  consideration  that  it  should  be 
Tised  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  of  England  it  exec  \W^ 
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tlnircli  i-tiMH'  111  )<e  rslnblifiht'i]  in  Amcrini.  rjciurniiig  to 
l-ji;4hin(.T,  lie  was  f^liot-kpd  bj'  the  iiuniljer  of  cliihlrt'ii  whom 
)r>  wiw  esfiowil  in  the  streets  of  London.  On  Oetoljer  17, 
17t1!l,  after  n'Vf  ii{i.'eii  vtars'  agitation,  lie  uiicceedcLl  in  olitainiiig 
n  iIiarttT  for  a  foundling  asylum,  which,  in  1T41,  was  opened 
iu  TTutton  florden.  Fourteen  years  later  the  present  (>dific<' 
wa.s  built. 

Thp  institution  wiis  expressly  estahltshed  for  the  reception. 
uiiiiMtc'naniM\  anil  erlucntion  of  exposed  and  deserted  young 
I  blMri'ii,  At  first  thef^e  were  admitted  by  lot,  but  the  methixl 
jiruvi-d  iinsiitijifiietory,  aiul  in  175G  Parliament,  by  way  of 
remedying  the  all  too  patent  evils,  threw  wide  open  tlie  door 
tn  worse  evils  by  det'laring  that  the  hospital  ought  to  be  enabled 
to  itnpjiort  and  eduesite  all  the  children  that  should  lie  offered. 
Anil  now  the  cJirriatje  of  children  to  London  beeame  a  regular 
trade.  Oue  man,  comiug  up  with  five  children  in  baskets,  got 
dniidi  on  the  way  and  lay  asleep  all  night  on  a  common.  Next 
iiiorniiig  three  nf  the  children  were  dead.  Fifteen  thousand 
cliiidren  were  received  in  three  years.  Only  4400  lived  to  be 
Jilijirentieei?.  The  total  expense  incurrofl  during  this  interval 
i^  jjiit  at  hiilf  a  million  pounds.  Of  more  remote  evils  it  is 
iiiiin'cetisary  tn  ppeiik.     This  monstrous  abuse  had  to  stop,  and 
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And  this  is  the  manner  of  it:  William  Hogarth  was  one 
of  its  first  governors,  and  he  induced  many  of  his  brother 
artists  to  co-operate  with  him  in  ornamenting  the  hospital  wit!i 
their  own  works.  A  committee  took  to  dining  here  annually 
on  the  5th  of  November,  and  at  these  gatherings  the  pictures 
were  received,  examined,  and  discussed.  The  dinner  became  so 
popular  that  so  early  as  1757  there  were  154  persons  present. 
This  was  an  anticipation  of  the  Royal  Academy  dinner.  In 
1760  the  next  step  toward  the  foundation  of  the  Academy 
was  taken.  The  interest  excited  in  the  pictures  formally 
presented  at  the  hospital  suggested  to  all  the  artists  of  London 
that  they  should  hold  a  general  exhibition  of  their  works  in  some 
more  public  place. 

This  was  initiated  on  April  31,  1760,  under  the  name  of 
"  the  annual  exhibition  of  United  artists,"  and  its  success  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768. 

Hogarth's  interest  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  exhibited 
in  many  curiously  characteristic  ways.  He  invented  an  extra- 
ordinary coat  of  arms,  including  "  a  young  child  lying  naked 
and  exposed,  extending  its  right  hand  proper;  a  lamb  argent, 
holding  in  its  mouth  a  sprig  of  thyme  proper,  supported  on 
the  dexter  side  by  a  terminal  figure  of  a  woman  full  of  nipples 
proper ;  Britannia  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cap  argent " ; 
and  various  other  inventions  of  eighteenth  century  heraldry. 
•Another  marvellous  device  of  Hogarth's  was  the  heading  for 
a  power  of  attorney,  which  is  something  between  an  orthodox 
allegorj-  and  the  picture  of  Gin  Lane.  It  contains  Captain 
Coram  with  the  charter  under  his  arm,  an  idealized  beadle, 
an  exposed  child  in  a  gutter,  boys  with  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  little  girls  going  in  pairs  to  church. 

The  hospital's  gallery  still  boasts  the  possession  of  Hogarth's 
full-length  portrait  of  Captain  Coram,  a  propos  of  which  the 
artist  asserted  himself  to  be  as  good  a  portrait-painter  as 
Vandyke ;  and  with  a  picture  of  "  Moses  before  Pharaoh's 
Daughter,"  which  he  doubtless  considered  equal  to  Raffaello. 
He  also  gave  it  a  certain  number  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  for 
another  picture,  the  "March  to  Finchley."  The  hospital, 
luckily,  had  the  winning  ticket,  and  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
picture. 

•  Every  one  who  has  been  in  Florence,  Italy,  remembers  Lo 
Spedale  degli  Innocenti  in  the  "  great  square  of  the  Santissima." 
with  medallions  of  half-swaddled  children  in  Luca  della  Robbia 
ware  adorning  the  spaces  between  the  arches  of  the  loggia.  Vp 
the  steps  of  that  loggia  came  one  night  a  poor,  a  very  \Kscvt 
man.    Hia  wife  had  juat  presented  him  with  a  cViWA,  vi^OTa.,  'va. 
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tlic  depths  of  tlieir  povert}'.  ihcv  weri-  iiiwitif  I<i  hring  up;  m, 
lU'i-ording  to  tlio  L'listum  of  Ins  fellow-towns-people  in  sHch 
circumstances,  he  was  ahout  to  mnke  it  over  to  tlie  tender 
mercies  of  the  Fnundling  Hospital.  He  paetieil  Uie  ponr  littK' 
itifnnt  through  the  gmall  square  apfrture  k'ft  for  that  purpose 
in  the  grattvl  window,  rang  the  bell,  and  turned  away.  At 
that  moment  a  man  who  was  waitin;^  m-jir  i-atne  np  luistily. 
I'opjied  in  a  eecond  child,  and  flt-d.  The  governors  of  the 
hospital  cannot  he  ealle*!  striot  in  their  laws,  yet  even  tliev 
feel  that  a  man  muiit  draw  a  lino  pomewhere,  and  they  tlraw 
it  ut  twins.  Twins  are  what  they  eannot  and  will  not  put.  np 
with.  The  otfieials  therefore  htisfencd  after  our  jwor  friend, 
overwhelmed  him  with  reproflcliPB  for  having  attempted  to  palm 
off  twins  uf)on  them,  refused  to  \my  the  eniatlest  heed  to  his 
BBBuranees  to  tlie  t'ontrary,  and  itwisli'd  iipthn  his  taking  away 
hnth  the  children.  Imagine  the  fmrror  of  the  \HyoT  man  re- 
tuniinjj  to  his  poor  home  thus  hnrih'iii'd,  and  the  distiiay  of 
hia  wife  on  heing  called  upon  Ui  support  irro  infants  when  (mi' 
was  beyond  her  means!  Oitt  of  tliis  dire  misfortune,  however, 
hefter  days  were  to  dawn  for  tliem.  The  eeefind  child  was  the 
offspring  of  wealthy  parents,  who  only  wiubcd  its  birth  to  he 
eoueealed    for   a   short   time;   and    who   luid   not   onlv   secreted 
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contain  a  quantity  of  ink  and  let  it  flow  very  gently,  so  as  to 
supply  the  writer  a  long  time  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
fresh  ink."  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  that  the  in- 
strument in  a  crude  fashion  anticipated  the  main  features  of  the 
modern  fountain  pen. 

Frankincense.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  Pliny's  "Natural 
History  "  is  devoted  to  spice  trees  and  those  yielding  incense. 
Arabia  he  styled  Felix  (Happy)  because  it  was  the  only 
country  that  produced  frankincense.  Nevertheless,  he  added, 
**  Unworthy  country  as  it  is  for  that  surname,  in  that  it 
thinketh  itself  beholden  to  the  gods  above,  whereas  indeed  it 
has  greater  cause  to  thank  the  infernal  spirits  beneath.  For 
what  hath  made  Arabia  bles.sed,  rich,  and  happy  but  the 
superfluous  expense  that  men  be  at  in  funerals:  employing 
those  sweet  odors  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  they 
knew  by  good  right  were  due  unto  the  gods."  He  notes  that 
only  certain  families  were  allowed  to  gather  frankincense,  tlie 
members  whereof  were  compelled  to  follow  strict  observances 
on  the  days  when  they  approached  the  .sacred  trees.  They  must 
not  have  looked  upon  the  dead  and  must  have  been  ifreshly 
purified  in  body.  The  first  and  favorite  season  occurs  in  the 
dog-days  of  summer :  "  They  cut  the  trees  where  they  see  the 
bark  to  be  fullest  of  liquor  and  thinnest.  Thoy  make  a  gash 
or  slit  only  to  give  more  liberty;  but  nothing  do  they  pare  or 
cut  clean  away.  There  gushes  out  a  fat  foam  or  froth.  This 
soon  congeals  and  grows  to  be  hard,  and  where  the  place  will 
give  them  leave  they  receive  it  in  a  quilt  or  mat  made  of 
date-tree  twigs,  plaited  and  wound,  wickerwise,  one  within 
another.  For  elsewhere  the  floor  all  about  is  paved  smooth 
and  rammed  down  hard.  The  former  is  the  better  way  to 
gather  the  purer  and  cleaner  frankincense;  but  that  which 
falleth  upon  the  bare  ground  proves  the  weightier.  That  which 
remains  behind  and  sticks  to  the  tree  is  patted  and  scraped  off 
with  knives,  or  such  like  iron  tools;  and  therefore  no  marvel 
if  it  be  full  of  shavings  of  the  bark."  We  are  told  that  the 
whole  forest  is  partitioned  up  among  divers  men,  none  of 
whom  would  encroach  upon  his  neighbor  nor  wrong  him,  "  so 
just  and  true  they  be  in  Arabia.  But  believe  me,  at  Alexandria, 
where  frankincense  is  tried,  refined,  and  made  for  sale,  men 
cannot  look  carefully  enough  to  their  shops  and  workhouses, 
f>r  they  will  be  robbed.  The  workman  that  is  employed  about 
it  is  all  naked,  save  that  he  hath  a  pair  of  trousers  or  breeches, 
to  cover  his  shame,  and  those  are  sewed  up  and  sealed  too,  for 
fear  of  thrusting  into  them.  Blindfolded  he  is  RUTe  ewovi^Jtv,  ^%.\, 
he  may  not  see  the  way  to  and  from,  and  hat\\  a  WucV.  ecM  w 
jtinmi  bia  bead,  for  doubt  that  he  should  bestow  au^  Vtt 
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moutli  or  ears.  Aud  when  these  workmen  bu  fct  fi>i  th 
be  strii>ped  stark  naked  as  erp  tlicy  wore  Ixirn,  and  sijiit  «wa\. 
Wliorcby  we  ujay  see  thai  the  rigor  of  justice  cannot  t^trike 
ijO  great  fear  into  our  thieves  here,  and  make  us  so  secure  to 
keep  our  own,  as,  among  the  Sabeans,  the  bare  reverence  of 
religion  of  those  woods." 

The  contrast  drawn  here  between  the  relative  honesty  of 
the  true  believer  and  the  pagan  is  curious  enough!  ^m 

Franklin,  State  of.     An  American  State  occupying  wh^H 
is  now  East  Tennessee,  wliich  was  founded  in  ITSo  and  disap-    ' 
|H?ared  from  the  map  of  the  United  States  in  1788,     At  that 
early    j»eriod    the    boundary    of    North    Carolina    extended    in- 
definitely  westward,   iiieiuding  all   of   what  is  now   Tcnncssi^ 
in  its  sweep,  and,  by  tiie  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  ]T(!8,  all 
this  western  territory  had  been  opened  up  to  settlement.     The 
settlers  on  tlie  Watauga  Uiver,  framing  a  code  of  laws  signed 
by   every   adult   male,   became   a    body    politic  known   as*    tlio 
Watauga   Asao<'i;ition.     Their  numbers  and  their  spirit  of  in 
dependence   were   both    increased    by    immigrants   driven    fn 
North  Carolina  by  the  tyranny  of  the  royal  governor  Tryon. 

After  the  Revolution  a  convention  held  at  Jnneslwro' 
August  23,   1784,  supplemented   by  another  on   Decemlwr   1 
formed  a  separate  State  government,  variously  called   Franklin 
and    Frank  bin    in    its    otlicial    doeuments,      John    Sevier 
unanimously   chosen   governor.     The   legislature   sat   at  Jom 
boro'    in    1785.      But    North    Carolina    reasserted    her    ju 
diction,    and    <'ivil    war    seemed    imniinent.      Fortunately. 
North    Carolina    party    in   Tenncs.^ee   overthrew   the   Franklin 
party  at  the  polls  in  May,  1788,  and  all  the  original  territ 
peacefully  rev(!rted  to  the  parent  State.     The  North  Cartil 
legislature  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  and  admitted  John  Sev 
as   a   inemlier   of   its   own    .Senate.      In    1789    North    Carol" 
icded  (he  n'jrion  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1700  the  Territ 
of  Tennessee  was  organized.    Tennessee  became  n  State  in  17 

A  curious  race  of  jieople.  who  called  tliemselves  ilnlnngeoi 
were  among  the  original    Franklanders.     They   were  suppc 
lo  be  of  Jloorish  descent.     They  affiliated  neither  with  whi 
nor  blacks,  were  never  classed  with   Indians  or  negroes,  a 
claimc«l  to  be  Portuguese.    They  lived  to  themselves  exclusiv 
in    the    mountain   fastnesses   of   East   Tennessee,    where    th 
desceiulaiits   became    moonsliiners.      They    were   never    slav 
and  enjoyed  all  tlie  rights  of  eiti7en.«liip  until  tlic  State  C 
stitution  of  IS.*?!  deprived  them  of  their  vote.     This  was, 
corimi;  restored  in  rcconstrnction  limes.     Such  is  the  rtiy*t 
)ich  furnmnda  the  orijiin  \>oUa  ot  Taot.  mnH  -nanu.  iicj 
ialtiDseqii  k  the  Teimesse'au  \iuge^ 
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Fwithal.  **  A*  tricky  as  a  Malungcon  ''  is  a  proverbal  c\- 
>ii  among  Tezmesseans.  It  has  been  sugget^ted  tliat 
tor  etymological  purpos<?s  "  Malungo,"  an  African  vord  in- 
it*d  into  the  Portuguese  language,  and  signifying  "  coiii- 
t,  m«t«»,  companion,"  is  eutHciently  indicative  of  tlie  uiiiUil 
t&i  •  mode  of  existence  peculiar  to  tiie  MaluiigeoiT^. 

I-":  :->an.  Female.     C'lirR'nt   tnulitioiia  atliriti   tliut   one 

woman,  and  one  only,  was  ever  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
btanaeoarj.  The  traditions  arc  not  unanimous  as  to  the 
and  BtntioD  of  this  female  Mason,  but  the  larger  nniiihcr 
that  it  was  an  Irish  lady,  the  llonoruhle  Elizalietli  Si. 
IjMr.  She  vas  a  daughter  of  Lord  Donerailc  and  a  cousin 
t«  Gen.  Anthony  St.  I^gtr,  who  insttituted  the  famous  St.  Leger 
laeei  and  the  Doncaster  Stakes. 

The  Benerally    received   story    of   her   connection    with    the 

rmnlc  oody  la  contained  ju  a  rare  tract  ]nihHslR'<1  in   Cork 

1611.     A  few  copies  were  subsequently    (18t>!))    struck   olT 

vembcn  of  the  St.  Leger  fumily.     Slightly  condensed  the 

niM  u  follows: 

Donerailc  occasionally  opened  lo<lge  at  I>oneraiIe 
HonaB  in  County  Cork.  Previous  to  the  initiation  there  of  a 
jpartieman  into  the  first  degree>f  of  Masonry,  Miss  Elizabeth, 
dbn  in  ber  teams,  hap])ened  to  be  in  a  chamber  adjoining  the 
tnaporary  lodge-room.  The  wall  bctwwn  was  underg«)ing  re- 
pain,  m  that  the  young  lady — her  curiosity  excited  by  the 
"  of  ToicPS  and  knowknlge  that  mysteries  were  being  enacted 
the  partition — found  little  difliculty  in  picking  a  brick 
rith  her  acijsaors.  Througli  tlie  orifice  so  made  she  wit- 
th«  first  two  degrees.  Curiosity  appeased,  her  next 
VM  fear.  There  was  no  nifwle  of  e8i'a])e  except  through 
«BfT  room  where  the  condnrling  part  of  the  socond  degree 
I  atiU  being  tolemnizeil.  As  the  room  was  a  very  large  one 
lb*  celebrants  were  all  g«tli<Tc<l  at  the  far  end  of  it,  she 
<I  up  reiwilutioii  i-nough  to  attempt  an  escajx'  through 
■enrer  end.  With  light  but  trembling  step  she  glided  along 
red,  laid  her  Inind  on  the  knob  of  the  door,  and,  gently 
it»  waa  confronted,  to  her  dismay,  by  a  grim  and  futrly 
«rith  hia  long  Kword  unstientheil.  A  shriek  that  pierced 
the  apartment  alnrmetl  the  members  of  the  lo«lgc.  who 
tA  to  the  door. 
Tknv  Iher  found  Mi««  St.  Iji-ger.  trembling  and  in  tear!». 
tflt*r  Ihe  fimt  outliurst  of  surprise  and  anger,  general  n-gri't 
EXprcaat*d  for  the  fate  which  the  young  girl  had  brought 
upon  herwlf.  TX-alh,  nil  agreed,  was  the  only  p«»*sild« 
i«. 
•'  OK  no,  gaaUemeti,"  «ud  Lord  Doueradle.  "  i  %m 
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going  In  lose  my  only  daughter!     You  must  find  some  otr 
May  out  (if  it." 

"  TlicTO  tiuj  be  only  ime  otlifr  way,"  rcplietl  the  spokesman, 
"but  she  is  not  a  man;  if  she  were  she  might  be  sworn  in 
Freemason." 

"  Then/'  said  Lord  Doneraile,  "  she  must  be  swora  in  witl 
out  being  a  man." 

The  alteniativo  was  aecepled ;  the  young  lady  was  sworn 
in  then  and  there,  and  proved  as  loynl  to  her  oath  as  the  l)est_ 
man  among  them. 

Jliss  St.  Leger  eventually  married  Richard  Alworth,  Eat, 
of   Newmarket.     It   is   added,    that,   whenever   a   benefit    wa» 
given  at  the  theatres  in  Dublin  or  Cork  for  the  Masonic  Frj 
masou  Orjilian  Asylum,  tihc  walked   at  the  head  of  the  Frfl 
masons,   with   her   apron   and   oilier   insignia   of   Freemasoni 
and  sat  in  the   front   row  of  the  stage  box.     The  house 
always  crowded  on  tliose  pccnsinns.     She  died  in   1775,  at 
u<lvanced  age  of  eighty.     Her  portrait  formerly  hung  on 
wall  (if  almost  evei*^-  lodge-room  in  Irelantl. 

There  was  another  "only  f(.'male  Freemason"  who  hail 
from  Canterbury.     Her  exploits  are  pictured  in  n  famous 
engraving  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  poem,  entitled  " 
Freemasons  Surprised,  or  the  Secret  Discovered:    A  True  Tj 
from  a  Masons'  Lodge  in  Canterbury." 

The  engraving  shows  the  interior  of  a  large  tavern,  wh« 
a  meeting  of   Freemasons  is  in  progress.     On  the   table 
three    eandlesticks,    one   of   them    overtlirown   and    broken, 
bowl  of  punch,  glasses,  pi]x^,  and  tobacco.     The  ceiling 
been   burst  through  by  the  weight  of  a  young  woman  in 
loft  overhead,  wlmtie  legs  in  stockings  and  shoes  are  expoi 
to  her  hips,  find  appear  struggling  in  the  air  above  the  he« 
of  the  astounded,  laughing,  or  terrified  Freemasons. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  verges  contain   tlie  gist  of 
matter: 

Tlic  charnliorinnid,  Moll,  a  girl  very  fat. 

Lay  liid  in  the  garret  m  i^ly  u.i  a  cat. 

To  fimi  nut   the  woret*  of  Maaons  Mow, — 

Wliiili  no  iiin>  mil  tell  arid  tlieriiiM'1vi'>M  do  hot  know. 

AIoll  ]iii|i|H-iicil  to  slip  and  tlif  wiliiifj  broke  through 

And  liiiMtf  ill  (lii>  |Kist(ire  you  have  in  yotir  view, 

.*.nd   frit'litciu'd   thr-  AJsiBoim,   tho'  dnin;;  no  pvil, 

Wio  Htniitly  irii-d  out.  "Tlie  Dovil!     The  IVril! 

With  phiz  white  ns  apron  the  ^fnwins  ran  down 

.\nd   railed   up  the  pnr«on.  hin  elerk.  and   the  town 

To  lay  tlw'  foor  devil  1hns  pendant  iihovr. 
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times,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact,  established  by  certain  ancient 
manuscripts  quoted  by  Kev,  A.  F.  A,  Woodford  in  his  edition 
of  Kenning's  "  Masonic  Cyclopedia,"  that  in  the  early  ages 
of  English  Freemasonry  there  were  *'  dame "  Masons  as  well 
as  "  Master  "  Masons.  The  Masonic  "  apprentice  "  is  charged, 
for  example,  in  one  manuscript,  that  he  shall  not  steal  nor  pick 
away  his  "  master's "  or  "  dame's "  goods,  and,  in  another 
manuscript,  that  he  shall  not  disclose  his  "  master's "  or 
*'  dame's "  counsel  or  secrets, — whence  Mr.  Woodford  infers 
that  at  one  time  the  widows  of  Masons  were  permitted  to  carry 
on  work  under  the  guild,  and  in  that  case  the  apprentice  would 
serve  out  his  time. 

Furthermore,  Iwth  in  Germany  and  in  France,  there  once 
existed  several  systems  of  what  historians  call  "  androgynous  " 
and  stigmatize  as  '*  spurious  ''  Freemasonry.  The  female  Free- 
masons of  Germany  belong  to  the  order  known  as  Mopses, 

A  French  book  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1745,  and  en- 
titled "  The  Order  of  Freemasons  Betrayed,  Or  The  Order  of 
the  ilopsos  Revealed,"  professes  to  tell  all  about  them. 

The  author  says  that,  when  Pope  Clement  XII  excom- 
municated the  Freemasons,  a  new  order  was  formed  in  Germany, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government  and  of  certain  great 
per.<onages,  with  signs  and  pass-words  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  Masonry.  They  adoj)ted  the  dog,  a  syml)ol  of  fidelity,  as 
their  emblem  and  called  themselves  Mopses  or  Pug-Dogs.  As 
a  further  means  of  concealment,  they  admitted  women  into 
their  order.  Over  each  of  tlieir  lodges  they  set  a  grand  master 
and  a  grand  mistress,  each  ruling  alternately  for  six  months, 
who  were  addressed  as  Grand  ^lopses.  On  the  admission  of  a 
candidate  a  brass  collar  and  chain  were  attached  to  the  neck, 
by  which  he  or  she  was  led  blindfold,  nnd  immediately  all  the 
initiated  began  to  bark  and  bowl  like  dogs. 

The  Mopses,  however,  were  an  ephemoral  folk,  and  nothing 
has  bwn  seen  of  them  for  full  two  hundred  years.  But  in 
France  Magonnerie  d'Adoption,  "another  mixed  development 
of  the  craft,"  flourished  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  was  revived  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Between  about  1730  and  17(50  the  polite  nation  boasted  of 
many  androgynous  orders  of  Freemasonry. 

Later,  or  for  some  score  of  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  secret  societies  were  the  rage  with  all  classes, 
even  with  the  great  ladies  of  the  French  court.  lender  the 
patronage  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Cagliostro  estahlwW^ 
his  system  of  EgA'ptian  Masonn',  installed  himacM  a?.  ^wA 
cophte,  and  opened  lodges  for  sisters  as  well  as  \>TeOcvten.  «.\. 
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Strasburg,  Lvous,  and  Paris.  Another 
C'oiitrat  .Social,  received  tlie  particular  protection  of  the  Prin- 
eesse  de  I^aniLmlle,  who  us  graade  maitrcsse  was  in  the  habit  of 
conferring  the  four  decrees  of  "  appentie,"  "  compaguouutv; 
"  iiiaitrcsse,"  and  "  parfaite  niaitreg«e.*' 

Under  date  of  February  'Zii,  1781,  Queen  Marie  Antoine' 
writes  to  her  sister  Marie  Christine  to  say  that  Freemason 
is  thought  little  of  in  France,  as  it  is  so  public: 

"These   hilter   days   tlie    Princesse   de    Laiuballe  has 
appointe<l  grand-mist ret^s  in  a  loge.     .She  has  told  me  all   the 
pretty  things  that  are  said  to  her.     There  is  no  harm  in  that. 
.  ,  .  Escrybody  goes  tiiere.  what  is  said  is  generally  know 
•where  then  is  the  danger  ?  " 

Tlie  new  sisterhooti  passed  away  with  the  new  regime,  an 
although  it  was  partly  revived  under  Xafioleon  I,  and  agai 
under  tlic   Bourbons,   it  gradually  came  to  an  end  and  doi.y 
not  now  exist. 

In  .\nierifa  something  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  bei 
set  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century- 
adoptive  rite — the  term  "  adoptive  "  here,  as  in  France,  bei 
somehow  the  Mawnic  ej^uivalent  for  female — was  instituted 
1855.  This  consisted  of  five  degrees, — "Jephthu's  daught 
or  the  daughter's  degree,"  "  Kuth.  or  the  widow's  degrot! 
"  ^rartliB,  or  the  sister's  degree."  and  "  Electa,  or  the  Christ! 
martvr's  degree,"  the  whole  "  assemblage "  being  called  t 
"Eastern  .Star." 

These  extravagancies,  hovv-evcr,  were  not  real  Freemason 
and  soon  died  a  natural  death.     So  by  a  roundabout  journey 
we  get  back  to  our  original  proposition,  that  there   was  on! 
one   (genuine)   female  Freemason. 

The  Newcastle  Couratit  of  January  1,  1770,  contained  t 
advertisement : 

TliM  is  to  acquaint  llie  public  tti«(  on  ^ronll.1y  tho  first  inKtiii 
l>einjr  the  IxhIrc  (or  Monthly  Mcetinp)  Nipht  of  the  Frpf  ai 
Accepted  Masons  of  the  22n(l  Repiment.  held  at  the  Crown  near  Nt;^ 
(rate  iNewenstle),  Mrs.  HeH,  the  Inndliidy  of  tl"'  house,  broke  op 
ft  door  (with  a  piker)  that  had  not  lieen  open  for  wonie  time  pas 
hy  wliiili  means  she  }ioi  intn  an  adjucent  room,  itiude  tvo  holl 
lhruii|;h  tlie  wall,  and,  hy  tliat  Btrata);etii,  dineovered  the  secrets 
Freemason ry :  and  utie,  knowing  herself  tn  >ie  the  first  woman  in 
world  that  ever  found  out  the  «ccret  is  willin)»  to  make  it  known 
all  her  sex.  So  anv  lady  who  is  desirori«  of  lenrninsf  the  oecretj* 
Freeniawinry.  by  applying  Jo  (hat  well-learned  woman  (Mra.  Bell  tf 
lived  tifteen  years  in  and  about  Newpate)  may  b«  instructed  in 
seeret.s  of  Masonry. 

Fresh-air  Fund.     The   originator  of  the  movement    \ 
fr.    WiUard  Parsons,     luj 
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515,  Mr.  Parsons  tolJ,  in  a  modest  and  simple  way,  "The 
Story  of  the  Fresh-air  Fund,"  In  the  summer  of  1877,  when 
pastor  of  a  small  church  in  Sherman,  Penna.,  he  went  down  to 
Xew  York  and  gathered  a  little  company  of  the  poorest  and 
neediest  children  he  could  find.  "  They  were  taken  out  among 
my  people,  who  were  waiting  to  receive  them  as  their  guests 
for  a  fortnight  during  the  midsummer  heat.  Others  took  the 
place  of  the  first  company ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  good 
people  had  entertained  sixty  poor  city  children  for  a  fortnight 
each;  and  that,  too,  without  any  compensation  save  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  a  simple  Christ-like  act  of  charity 
to  one  in  need."  This  novel  experiment  met  with  gratifying 
success. 

After  the  first  season  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  induce  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Post  to  take  up  the  enterprise  and  raise 
the  necessary  fund  to  carry  on  and  enlarge  it,  which  it  did  for 
four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1882  the  enterprise  was  trans*- 
ferred  from  the  Post  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 

"  Every  sort  of  entertainment  has  been  given  to  swell  the 
fund,  from  children  selling  pin-wheels  and  wild  flowers  by 
the  wayside,  netting,  perhaps,  a  few  coppers,  to  the  more 
pretentious  fair  and  festival,  netting  its  hundreds  of  dollars; 
from  the  boys'  circus  in  the  bam  to  the  finished  entertain- 
ments in  public  halls.  Children  have  pulled  weeds  in  the 
garden  and  boys  gone  without  their  Fourth  of  July  fire-crackers ; 
the  small  savings-bank  of  the  dead  child  has  often  been  sent 
to  bring  life  and  happiness  to  the  poor  sick  one;  in  fact,  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  from  South 
America,  from  the  Old  World,  and  even  from  Africa,  have 
come  voluntary  contributions  to  carr\'  on  this  most  humane 
work  among  the  poor  of  our  overcrowded  city." 

Nor  was  it  difficult  to  find  temporary  homes  for  the  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Parsons  found  success  here  not  through  circulars 
or  letters,  but  through  personal  appeals.  Among  his  own 
parishioners  a  practical  interest  was  aroused  when  he  showed 
them  something  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  city  tene» 
ments,  and  the  simple  plan  of  relief  was  most  heartily  accepted. 
.Similar  results  were  achieved  in  other  rural  neighborhoods  by 
similar  methods.  First  a  call  was  made  on  the  various  clergy- 
men, on  the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  and  a  few  of  the  leading 
citizens.  Interest  being  thus  enlisted,  a  local  committee  was 
appointed.  On  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  this  committee 
depended  in  great  measure  the  success  or  failure  of  the  etitw- 
prise. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  Mr.  Parsons  confesses,  to  SK^«fi^ 
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the    iluldren    for    lll(.•^L•    triin.     Ju    llu-    siimini.r    unir  y    S| 
workers  among  the  ptior  aiilcd  iu  sclettiut;  and  iirepariiig 
children  for  tlie  country.    Tb»^  workers  were  from  the  chui 
missions,    bible    missions,    hospituls,    dispt'iisiirios,    inilustr 
schools,   day   nurseries,   modi-l   tenement   lionses,   and    kindi 
organizations.     As  soon  an  the  Itxal  eomtniltiT  Inul  report 
what   numl»er  they  conld   rceeive.   tlieir   li^t   wns   apportion^ 
among  ]>eople  wlio  imd  children  to  send.     Hcfore  the  »enM 
was  over,  all  luid  o]i|>ortiinitios  to  send  tlieir  most  needy  onfl 

The  cliildren  selected  ninnifc*;t  all  dcgn-cH  nf  ijinorauce 
the   pountry — from   those   who   imagine   tiny   know   all   abo^ 
it,  having  played  un<ler  tlie  trees  in  a  city  s(]uarc,  to  the  lM)y 
who  was  shown  a  large  lienl  of  Aidemcys  by  hia  farmer-ht 
and,  after  intently  watchin^j  them  ehew  the  end,  asked,  "  S| 
mister,  do  you  have  to  hny  gum  for  all  them  cows  to  cliew?' 

"Those  who  apply  for  a  ehflnce  to  send  their  children  to     _ 
country  are  instructed  that  thcv  must  be  p(n)r  ami  nci^'dy.  with- 
out any   infectious  disease,   clean,   and   free   from   vermin.     A_ 
physician  then  inspects  each  ehibl.    Ea<'h  day  the  Board  of  HeaU 
furnished  a  list  of  the  houses  where  there  was  any  eontagic 
disease;  which  was  of  immense  help.     With  that   list    l>efo 
him,  it  was  easy  for  the  examiner  to  stop  any  cliild  who  cai 
from  an  infected  house.    The  majority  were  refused  on  accoilj 
of  their  hopeless  condition   as  to  vermin.      It   is  a  hcrcnl 
task   to   get   the   average   tenement-hmise   child    in   a   snital 
condition  to  be  received  into  country  families," 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  this  fresh-air  enti 
prise  is  the  readiness  with   which  the  idea  has  \ieon  taken 
by  others,   till   to-day   tliere   are  vacation  societies   for  abo 
every  class  of  the  poor.     Many  of  the  city  churches  now  ht\vf>H 
fresh-air   fund  provided   for   the   indigent  sick.     Societies   iil 
hospitals  have   their   country   .^iummer  houses;  missions    tli« 
attages  by  the  sea.     Working  girls'  vacation  Rocielies  seci 
fortnight  iu  tlio  country  for  girls  of  that  class  who  need 
change.     Other  societies   provide   the  same   lxK)n    for   mothc 
with  or  without  young  ehildi-en.    King's  Daughters  oj»en  hoi 
for  a   few  weeks  or  for  the  seasou  and  obtain  a  quota 
inmates  from  the  city. 

Conspicuous  among  the  enterprises  is  that  started  by 
Xew   York  comic   paper   Liff,   which   took   hold   of   a   desert 
hamlet  contaijiing  a  score  of  well-shadeil  cottages,  and  turn 
it  into  a  populous  village  with  occommudafions  for  three  hi 
dr«d  visitors  «1  a  time. 

Mr.  Parsons  tells  a  numl)er  of  stories  showing  what  pertr 
)d  liav«i 
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slum  children  merely  through  this  temporary  outing  in  whole- 
some country  surroundings.  Two  instances  will  suffice.  One 
of  these  refers  to  a  little  fellow  sent  from  one  of  the  wretched 
homes  that  drink  has  caused.  The  boy  had  never  before  known 
kind  treatment.  The  pure,  simple,  and  wholesome  life,  with 
the  abundant  food  of  the  hillside  farm,  stirred  his  nature  to 
depths  and  called  out  all  his  latent  energies.  "  A  few  months 
ago,  while  in  a  bank,  a  well-dressed  fellow  immediately  behind 
me  in  the  line,  reached  out  his  hand,  saying: 

"  *  I  suppose  vou  don't  know  nie ;  but  I  am  Henry  C .' 

"'Why,'  said'  I,  'you  must  be  the  boy  that  Mrs.  Y 

spanked  and  fitted  out  with  a  complete  suit  of  homespun, 
with  the  jacket  sleeves  of  a  different  color ! ' 

'"Yes,  I  am  the  identical  boy.  I  can't  tell  whether  it 
was  due  to  the  spanking  or  to  the  Joseph-like  coat,  but  that  two 
weeks  changed  my  whole  life.  I  went  to  work  when  I  came 
back,  and  have  been  with  the  same  firm  ever  since.  See  here,* 
said  he,  and  he  opened  his  bank-book,  showing  several  thousand 
dollars  he  was  about  to  deposit  for  the  firm,  '  don't  that  look 
as  though  the  firm  had  confidence  in  me?  I  literally  came  up 
out  of  the  very  lowest  slums,  and  mv  present  prosperous 
condition  is  due  to  the  interest  that  family  in  the  country 
has  always  taken  in  me  since  my  visit  with  them  in  1878.' 

"  A  few  days  since  I  was  stopped  on  Broadway  by  a  well- 
dressed  and  prosperous-looking  young  man. 

" '  I  am  one  of  your  fresh-air  bnys — I  am  John  .'     I 

readily  recalled  the  boy.  In  1878  he  was  one  of  a  party  taken 
to  central  New  York.  It  had  been  a  hot  and  very  dusty  ride, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  this  Five  Points  boy  looked 
so  thoroughly  disreputable  that  the  person  who  was  to  take 
him  utterly  refused  to  accept  such  a  dirty  and  ill-looking  boy. 
The  tears  of  the  lad,  when  he  found  that  no  one  wanted  him, 
flowe<l  in  streams  down  his  dirty  face,  while  the  two  tear- 
wa.shed  streaks,  the  red  and  white  and  black  spots  about  his 
eyes  and  mouth,  gave  him  a  most  unpromising  look.  Before 
I  reached  the  hotel  with  the  sobbing  and  *  left-over '  boy,  a  man 
came  out  of  a  small  butcher-shop,  and  so  heartily  and  kindly 
invited  the  boy  to  stay  with  him  that  the  tears  ceased  instantly. 
A  thorough  bath  and  a  new  suit  made  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation. The  family  took  a  great  interest  in  and  became 
strongly  attached  to  him.  The  change  from  the  wretched 
Cherry  Street  tenement,  with  its  drunken  and  often  brutal 
parent.*?,  to  the  clean  and  cheerful  family  of  the  butcher,  where 
he  was  kindly  treated,  made  a  strong  impression.  The  famvl'^ 
kept  track  of  the  boy  by  corresponding  with  V\m,  axv^  >Misft 
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cliiimetl  a  visit  from  him  every  year  siuce.    He  is  uow  married 
lives  in  a  comfortable  flat,  and  has  a  good  pusitiuu  as  u  eon 
mercial  traveller." 

Frog.     In   an   interesting  little   treatise  Mr.    St.    Georgil 
Mivart  exalts  tlie  comniou  frog  as  one  of  tlio  most  woiiJerf 
of   auimals.      Beginning   existence    (as    a    tadpole)    with    the 
organization  of  a  fish,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  metamorphosis 
and  becomes  an  air-breatliijig  quadruj^eii,  capable  of  easy   and 
rapid   movement    over    the   ground.      The    structure   of    mai  ' 
himself  is  hardly  more  eomjilex  than  that  of  the  frog,  whicl 
presents  relationships  of  analogy  or  aHinity  to  very  differeul 
animals,  such  as  fishes,  serpents,  tortoises,  and  crwodilcs, 
well  as  to  the  human  system.    .So  much  for  tlie  modern  natural 
ist.     The  greatest  of  his  ancient  pntlccessiirs.   I'liny  himsel 
attributes  not  only  natural  but  sujiernatural  attributes  to  tl: 
little  monster.     lie  tells  us,  in  Holland's  version,  that,  "if 
man  take  out  the  tongue  of  a  frog  alive  so  tliat  no  other  pa 
thereof  stick  thereto,  and,  after  he  hath  let  tiie  frog  go  aguim 
into  the  water,  apply  tlie  said  tongue  unto  tlie  left  pap  of 
woman  whiles  she  is  asleepe,  in  the  very  place  where  the  heart 
beateth,  shee  shall  answer  truly  and  dirtK-tly  in  her  sleepe  ti 
any  interrogatione  or  question  that  is  put  to  lier," 

"But,"  continues  Pliny,  "the  magiiians  tell  more  wonde 
than  so  of  the  frogs,  which,  if  they  Ijc  true,  ccrtes  froggs  wen 
more  commodious  and    prolitublc  to  a  eomiuoinveultli    thaji   Ji 
the  positive  written  laws  that  we  have;  for  they  wuuld  ma 
us  beleeve,  that  if  the  husband  take  a  frogg,  and  spit  him, 
it  were,  upon   a   reed — "   with  other   processes — conjugal    i 
fidelity  is  henceforward  a  thing  no  longer  to  bo  feared. 

Other    marvels   are    also    performed    by    fmgs,   if    Pliny 
authorities  are  to  he  credited;  but  these  will  suflice.     Enougl 
that  in  tiie   Middle  Ages  frogs  still  remained  all  tliat    Plin, 
had    painteil    them,    and    had    gathered    fresh    beauties    fro 
mediaeval    superstition.      The    witches*    cauldron    would   Jia 
lacked   some   of   its  most  stimulative   ingredients   if   the   con 
ponent  parts  of  frogs  were  absent  from  it;  and  "Syr  Cranio; 
as  the  frog  was  called,  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
deluded   or  deluding  dames.     Call   to  mind   the   incantutioi: 
which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  weird  sisters 

The  most  estimable  of  all  frogs  is  the  Unna  csculenia, 
edible    green    frog,    which    for   centuries    has    been    known 
epicures  in  France  and   Italy.     It  was  in   the  latter  count 
that  the  preparation  of  frog!*  for  food  led  to  one  of  the  mo 
remarkable   discoveries   of   the   eighteenth    century,    when 
j/jvaljd  wife  of  Galvani  had  some  frog  soup  made  for  hen 
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as  a  restorative  (see  Galvanism).  Such  soup  was  well  known 
before  Signora  Galvani's  day.  In  one  of  the  Ayscough  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  (a  treatise  "  On  the  Prolongation  of  Life," 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James  the  First),  frog-broth  is  thus 
described  by  a  quaint  old  gentleman  who  marshalled  his  recipes 
in  the  shape  of  letters  addressed  to  various  friends: 

"  Frog  broath  .  .  .  give  mee  leave  to  present  you  wh.  a  super- 
nuDiemrie  dish  of  frog-broath:  you  yriU  either  receive  it  and  taste  of 
it  as  a  raritie,  or  as  an  antidote,  for  the  ancients  held  it  of  soveraine 
force  to  help  thosse  whom  venemous  creatures  had  stung,  ^lius  and 
Paulus  commend  their  broath  with  salt  and  oile  in  such  poisonous 
bitings.  I  have  knowne  some  that  have  drunke  it,  and  eaten  the 
flesh  of  them  boiled  and  fried,  troubled  afterwards  with  such  vehement 
vomiting  that  they  suspected  themselves  poisoned.  In  Fraunce  I 
once,  by  chance,  eate  them  fried,  but  thought  tliey  had  bein  another 
meate,  otherwise  I  had  not  bin  so  hastie.  But  it  might  bee  that 
tboflse  were  frogs  from  standing-pooles  and  marshes:  palustres  ranas 
venendaa  creddit  iElius.  But  bee  they  of  what  sort  you  will,  I  think 
penurie  made  some  use  them,  and  luxurie  others,  whose  fat  feeding 
and  wanton  stomacks  crave  unnatural  things,  mushrups,  snailes,  Ac. 
For  my  parte,  I  would  interdict  them  altogethere,  especiallie  seeing 
for  gaine  the  seller  mixes  any  kind  of  them,  rubetas  et  mutas  ranas, 
wh.  without  doubt  are  poison,  and  some  have  observed  that  mosse 
frogs,  which  when  they  are  flead  of  a  white  colour,  are  more  hurtful. 
0>-er  fondnesse  makes  us  take  aniething,  al  mixtures  of  herbes  in 
sallets.  And  as  I  have  heard,  some  Italian  merchants  at  Antwerp, 
to  have  more  varietie  than  others  in  them,  unwittingly  mixed  the  seeds 
of  aconite,  and  al  that  eate  that  sallet  died." 

To  explain  the  word  "  Rubetas  "  in  the  foregoing  letter,  you 
must  go  back  again  to  Pliny,  who  says,  "  The  venomous  frogs 
and  todes  called  Rubetae,  live  both  on  land  and  also  in  water." 
But,  in  truth,  the  esculent  frog,  whether  served  in  broth, 
stewed  with  a  sauce  veloute,  or  fried  in  batter,  is  a  verj'  dainty 
dish.  Benson  Hill,  wlio  wrote  a  capital  "  Diary  of  Good- 
living,"  commended  frogs  highly.  "  With  due  reverence,"  he 
observes,  "for  the  noble  sirloin,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
hind-legs  of  some  half-dozen  good-sized  frogs,  taken  out  of  a 
fine  crystal  pool,  fried  with  an  abundance  of  cream  and  parsley, 
well  crisped,  would  make  a  convert  of  the  most  bigoted  John 
Bull,  provided  you  did  not  tell  him  the  name  of  the  dish  until 
he  had  accustomed  himself  to  its  flavor." 

Samuel  Breck,  the  diarist  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  in- 
forms us  that  in  America  of  that  date  all  the  stories  told 
about  the  frog-eating  Frenchman  were  believed,  even  by  persons 
of  education. 

When  the  first  French  squadron  arrived  at  Boston,  where  Mr. 
BrMrk's  early  years  were  passed,  the  whole  town,  most  of  whom  had 
never  seen  a  Frenchman,  went  to  the  wharves  "  to  patch  a  pee^  at  tVvft 
gaunt,  half-starred  soup-maigre  crews."    To  their  astoniahmftut,  \3d«j 
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iw    |)ortly   olRcerB  and   stout,    vigorous   sailors.      Could    tlieee   lioart) 
»kiiig    people    belong    to    the    lantern-jawed,   spindle-slianked    rac« 
iiiounseeraf 

A»  to  the  frog-eatinff,  lioue%'er,  there  was  no  doubt;  but  the 
manner  of  it  was  not  i|uite  understood,  as  will  be  seen.  A  Mr. 
Xathnniel  Tracy,  who  lived  in  a  Iteautiful  villa  at  Cambridge,  gavft_ 
u  dinner  to  the  French  adniirtil  and  hi«  officers.  There  wng  a,  tun 
of  soup  at  each  end  of  tlie  table.  Mr.  Tracy  sent  a  plate  from  liil 
tureen  to  hi»  next  neiglibor,  the  French  consul,  who,  putting  his  sf 
into  the  plate,  fisheil  out  n  large  frog.  Not  knowing  at  first  wh« 
it  was,  he  held  it  up  by  one  of  its  hind  logs,  and  looking  at  it  cried 
out,  "Ah,  mi/u  Dim,  une  iirrnouiltrj  "  It  was  parsed  from  hand  to 
hanil,  amid  A  roar  of  lau<^liter.  By  thi^9  time  several  platen  had  liee( 
sent  round,  nnj  in  eadi  was  found  a  full-grown  frogl  The  uproi 
waiv  universal.  "What's  the  matter?"  a^^ked  the  host  (who  Beer 
not  to  have  understood  French),  seeing  frogs  held  up  by  the  hind 
leg  all  round  the  table;  "why  don't  they  eat  them?  If  they  knew 
tlie  confounded  trouble  I  had  to  cat*^h  them,  in  order  to  treat  theii  ~ 
to  It  dish  of  their  own  country,  they  would  find  that  with  me, 
leant,  it  was  no  joking  matter."  The  poor  man  had  politely  canwil  an 
the  swamps  in  Cambridge  to  l*  searched  in  order  to  furni*h  his 
guests  with  what  he  believed  to  lie  in  Fran<->e  a  standing  national  dish. 
"  Thus."  saya  Mr.  Mreck.  "  was  fioor  Tracy  deceived  by  \'ulgar  prejudice 
and  common  report." 

Fur.    The  oldpst  of  all  Xcw  York's  looal  industries  is  ti 
fur  trade.    In  ICl.'j  a  Dutch  syndicate  colonized  a  few  families 
tliere,  chiefly   for   the   purpose  of  prepiiring   for  shipment 
Holland  the  furs  received  in  barter  from  the  Indians.     Fo 
more  than  a  quarter  century  beavers'  skins  to  be  used  in  niakii 
bi-sexuiil   head  gear  had   been  growing  scarcer  and  more 
pensive. 

Tly  IdlO  the  great  fur  marketa  of  Germany,  Frnno»,  Ilollai 
and  England  were  paying  for  lieaver,  bear,  fox,  wolf,  and  other  ^kii 
nearly  thrice  the  prices  that  hud  ruled  twenty  years  before.  Fore 
tlren,  wars,  failures  of  crops  that  caused  the  extermination  of  fill 
Iwaring  animals  for  fmid,  and  other  causes  destroyed  many  souro 
of  fur  liupplies  in  Eun>[ie. 

This    stimulated    the    fur    merchants   of    Europe    to    adventure 
Xorth   .■\merica.     England  and   Holland  were  the  most  active  l»cni 
of  the  large  ownershiji  of  fur  merchants  of  those  nations  in  shippin 
In    Ktl.)    Holland   eharten-d    the    Xew    Netherlands   Trading   Compar 
which    in    1(121    was    siic<i>e(liMl    by    the    Dutch    West    India    CompaE 
111   11124  this   corpoMition.   which   possesaed  a  nionop«)ly   in   fur  tradii 
in  as  large  a  zone  a'«  it  could  trade  in  prolUahly,  sent  to  the  island 
Manhattan    thirty    families,    of    whom    most    of    the    men    were    fu" 
dressers;    a    part  of   this    ctdony    was   at   once    sent    to   what    is    now 
Albany,    then   conimonty   cnlled    Itenverwvck. 

The  corporation  soon  built  up  a  large  and  very  profitalde  busine 
mainly    in    Iwaver,    bear,    mink,    and    fox    skins.      In    10(!4,    -when    l| 
English    took    New    .■Xmstenlam.    the    Dutch    fur    traders    had    tliirt 
nine    fur-trading   stations   within   .31)0   miles   of   Manhattan    IslaniL 

Exports   of   furs  from  here    to  the    world's  grratest   fur   mar 
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«ip8ic,  began  in  1625  and  have  gone  on  ever  since,  except  when 
-ara  have  interrupted  communications.  To-day  63  per  cent,  of  the 
jr  trade  of  this  nation  is  done  on  Manliattan  Island.  New  York 
as  become  within  a  few  years  far  and  away  tlie  world's  largest 
inverter  of  furs  into  wearing  apparel. 

Most  of  this  manufacturing  is  done  on  about  two  square  miles 
f  Manhattan  Island.  The  industry  gives  direct  and  indirect  em- 
loyment  to  about  15,000  men  and  women,  and  the  annual  trade  in 
niebed  products  is  nearlv  $35,000,000. 

The  foundations  of  tne  fortunes  of  the  Astors  and  of  many  other 
Id  families  of  this  city  were  made  in  the  fur  trade.  The  first  John 
acob  Astor  learned  the  fur  business  from  an  old  Quaker  next  to  the 
luaker  meeting-house  in  what  is  now  Liberty  place.  In  1809  John 
acob  Astor  completed  his  plan  for  active  competition  in  buying  furs 
gainst  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  opened  a  chain  of  fur- 
uying  posts  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  opened  a 
liip-repairing  and  provisioning  station  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  for 
is  fur-trading  ships  plying  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  fur- 
larkets  of  the  coasts  of  China. 

John  Jacob  Astor's  son,  William  Backhouse  Astor,  in  his  day 
le  best-informed  man  in  the  American  fur  trade,  perfected  in  1827 
le  Astor  system  of  fur  trading  in  all  markets  and  at  all  sources 
>r  peltry  trading  with  Indian  and  white  hunters  and  trappers,  and 
>nned  the  American  Fur  Company,  which  was  the  first  American 
olding  corporation.  When  the  first  John  Jacob  Astor  retired  from 
iisiness  with  a  fortune  estimated  at  $2.5,000,000  he  said  that  most 
f  it  was  made  in  the  fur 'trade,  chiefly  from  profits  in  selling  to  the 
orld's  greatest  fur  market,  Leipsic. — New  York  Sun,  October,  1911. 
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Galvanism.  AMieii,  in  the  year  1780,  in  Bologna,  Italy, 
tlic  wilV  of  I'ldfissDr  Louis  Galvani  fell  ill,  and  in  her  sickness 
loiut'ivcd  a  kmjriiifr  for  frog-soup,  her  husband  little  suspected 
that  tliis  circuin.'itiuice  would  be  instrumental  in  rendering  his 
iiamo  iiiiniortal.  The  frogs  were  slain  and  skinned  and  made 
ready  for  tlie  stowing  pot,  when  the  invalid  lady  happened  to 
toucli  tlio  Icj:  of  one  of  them  with  a  knife  which  had  become 
impro<rnati'(l  witli  magnetic  power  from  a  neighboring  electrical 
tiiachiiio.  To  lior  surprise  the  leg  of  the  frog,  on  being  thus 
hrou^dit  in  (oiitact  with  the  electric  force,  began  to  move  with 
a  coiivnlsivc  action  as  if  the  life  were  still  in  it,  becoming 
)>assivo  again  tin  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  Of  course 
tlio  LMod  lady — herself  a  physician's  daughter,  and  probably 
possessed  of  sonic  smattering  at  least  of  medical  knowledge — 
(onnnunicated  wliat  she  had  observed  to  her  husband;  and  he, 
after  making  a  nndtiplicity  of  experiments,  contrived  to  wring 
from  nature  the  secret  of  that  strange  phenomenon  which  we 
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access  to  a  market  garden.  The  statues  wliicli  occupied  the 
niches,  however,  are  gone,  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
these  were  ever  removed  to  Brislington.  Another  "  trans- 
planted "  gate-way  has  a  still  more  romantic  history.  This  is 
the  classic  arch,  flanked  by  Tuscan  columns,  at  the  entrance  to 
Dyrham  Park,  South  Mimms,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  looks  as  if 
it  had  grown,  so  to  speak,  on  the  spot,  and  yet  it  was  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  in  liOndon  in  1660  in  celebration  of  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  Under  it  the  monarch  probably  passed  when  he 
made  his  way  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  great  multitude  to 
Whitehall.  When  the  arch  was  removed  to  South  Mimms  is  not 
known,  but  it  has  certainly  been  there  for  centuries,  a  mute 
witness  that  there  may  be  romance  in  gate-ways. 

Every  gate-post  has  a  gruesome  association  with  the  cruel 
past.  Posts  placed  outside  a  house,  be  they  wood  or  stone,  are 
invariably  supplied  with  a  ball  at  the  head,  and  the  probability 
is  that  few  know  its  meaning.  This  ball  is  nothing  less  than 
the  siirvival  of  the  barbaric  practices  of  our  forefathers,  who 
hang  over  their  gates  the  heads  of  their  enemies  killed  in  combat. 
All  London's  public  bridges  and  gates  were  also  adorned  with 
the  heads  of  criminals,  and  rather  than  let  the  custom  die  the 
modems  have  substituted  balls  of  stone  or  wood  for  human 
heads. 

Giants.  "  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days  " 
(Genesis,  vi,  4)  is  a  text  which  led  to  many  astonishing  mathe- 
matical divagations.  According  to  the  ingenious  calculations  of 
M.  Henrion,  a  French  academician  who  was  heard  from  in  1718, 
Adam  was  123  feet  9  inches  in  height  and  Eve  118  feet  9  inches. 
Their  children  and  their  children's  children  exhibited  a  sad 
falling  oif.  Noah,  for  example,  was  only  27  feet;  Abraham 
20  feet;  Moses  13  feet  in  height.  On  Monsieur  Henrion's  au- 
thority we  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  process,  apparently  designed 
to  whittle  away  the  human  race  to  vanisliing  point,  was  suddenly 
and  permanently  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Henrion's  figures  were  quite  eclipsed  by  those  of  Arabic 
and  Rabbinical  legend.  The  latter  asserts  that  Adam  was  at 
first  created  so  tall  that  his  head  reached  the  heavens,  terrify in.fir 
the  angelic  denizens  so  badly  that  God  reduced  him  to  a  thousand 
or  (some  say)  to  a  hundred  feet.  It  would  seem  that  the  latter 
estimate  was  too  low,  for  we  are  told  that  after  he  was  driven 
out  of  paradise  he  waded  through  an  ocean  that  separated  thi** 
world  from  Eden. 

The  Scriptures  speak  of  the  Rephaim  and  their  allied  tribes, 
the  Anakim,  the  Emim,  and  the  Zuzim,  as  giants ;  t\\v»  sotv*^  o\ 
Anak  in  especial  being  "  men  of  great  stature,"  \)eioTc  ^\voTa 
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the  children  of  l^^ill■l  were  "us  grasshopjKjri!."  The  height  of 
Off,  king  of  Bashaii,  one  of  the  lust  representatives  of  the  nice 
of  Rephaiin,  is  roughly  indicated  hy  the  fact  that  his  bedstead 
at  Rahiiath  iiiea^tired  !» .\  4  ciihits.  (Deuteronomy,  iii,  11). 
Estimating  the  cuhit  at  eighteen  inches,  the  bedstead  must  have 
been  13'/»  feet  hmg.  King  Og,  liowover,  may  not  impossibly 
have  been  impelled  by  vanity  to  line  a  bedstead  not  in  proportion 
t(»  his  actual  size,  but  in  proportion  to  his  fancied  importance. 
It  is  curioiiii  to  observe  that  tl»e  words  in  Deuteronomy  trans- 
lated "bedstead  of  iron"  are  alt=o  suseeptible  of  the  rendering, 
"*  sareophagus  of  black  basalt;  "  but  this  does  not  militate  against 
the  probability  of  our  supposition. 

Again  Arabic  legend  is  content  with  no  such  puny  propor- 
tions. King  O^,  on  this  authority,  was  so  tall  that  like  Adam 
he  coulil  reach  the  lieavens  and  he  survived  tlio  deluge  by  wad- 
ing. The  only  discomfort  that  he  suffered  during  tiie  flood  was 
an  enforced  Lenten  diet,  his  sole  food  consisting  of  whales  which 
he  roasted  on  the  disk  of  the  Sun. 

Goliah,  according  to  the  old  Testament,  was  six  cubits  and  a 
span  in  height.  Again  accepting  the  cui»it  at  18  inches,  hi> 
height  would  be  9V0  feet. 

Classic  myth  had  its  Titans  and  Cyclops.  Clnssicnl  literatim*  _ 
and  eyen  classical  natural  history  abounded  in  monsters.     I'l^H 
and  Pliny  both  tell  of  the  body  of  a  giant   (presumed  by  flH 
tinders  to  be  Orion)  whieli  was  found  in  a  mountain  in  Crete 
and  measured  4G  cubits,  or  G9  feet.     Plutarch  gravely  tells  us 
that  Sertorius  jpcne<l  a  grave  to  examine  the  body  of  Autaeui 
which  was  buried  therein,  and  finding  it  sixty  cubits  "he  was 
infinitely  astoni.shed."'     And  no  wonder.     The  body  of  a  man 
ninety  feet  high  might  well  have  raised  astonishment  to  the 
infinite  degree.    Trallianus,  who  liVed  in  the  si.vth  century,  asks 
us  to  believe,  that,  when   the   .Athenians  dug  up  the   body  of 
ilacrosyris,  they  found  it  was  100  cubits  high.    It  was  rese 
for  Boccaccio,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  raise  Trallii 
just  one  hundred  per  cent. — "  or  more."    A  corpse  dug  up 
our  day'"  at  Drcpanum,  in  Sicily,  had  been  reduced  to  frag' 
ments  in  tlie  process,  but  '*  it  was  culriilated  by  tliom?  who  k 
the  entire  man   from   measuring  (be  least  bone,  that  he 
have  been  of  the  height  of  ^'00  cubits  or  more." 

In  deciding  upon  the  rlaims  of  the  authentic  giants 
antiquity,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  uncients  were 
prone  to  magnify  the  size  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  To  be 
considered  a  giant  in  strength  and  size  wa>>  the  aim  of  every 
warrior.  We  are  told  of  Alexander  that,  on  one  of  his  A?i«H 
axfieditiom,  lie  urJered  a  huge  suit  of  armor  to  be  made 
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of  all  proportion  to  his  own  figure,  which  was  really  under  the 
medium  height,  in  order  to  fool  posterity  into  the  idea  that  he 
was  of  giant  mould.  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  have  been 
represented  as  of  great  stature.  Eginliard  describes  the  great 
emperor  as  "  seven  of  his  own  feet "  in  heiglit,  from  which  we 
may  infer  either  that  he  had  a  disproportionately  small  foot 
or  that  he  was  a  very  tall  man.  His  nephew  Roland,  the  hero 
of  Roncesvalles,  was  reported  to  be  even  taller.  As  it  happens, 
we  have  some  direct  evidence  on  this  point.  Ilakewill,  quoting 
Camcrarius,  says :  "  Francis  I,  King  of  France,  who  reigned 
about  a  hundred  years  since,  being  desirous  to  know  the  truth 
of  those  things  which  were  commonly  spread  touching  the 
strength  and  stature  of  Rouland,  nephew  to  Charlenjagne,  caused 
his  sepulchre  to  bee  opened,  wherein  his  bones  and  bow  were 
found  rotten,  but  his  armour  sound,  though  covered  with  rust, 
which  the  king,  commanding  to  be  scoured  off,  and  putting  it 
upon  his  owne  body,  found  it  so  fit  for  him  as  thereby  it  appeared 
that  Rouland  exceeded  him  little  in  bignesse  and  stature  of 
body,  though  himselfe  were  not  excessive  tall  or  big."  We  have 
similar  evidence  in  relation  to  the  body  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, which  was  reported  to  have  boon  dug  up,  four  hundred 
years  after  burial,  and  found  to  be  eight  feet  in  length.  Stowe 
tells  us  that,  when  the  English  took  Cannes,  in  1562,  some 
soldiers  broke  into  the  monument  in  search  of  booty,  and  found 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  bones. 

How  much  poetry  remains  if  we  credit  the  Arthurian  legend 
that  the  blameless  king  was  "  fifteen  foot  longe  "  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  while  Guinevere  was  twelve  feet  long?  AVe  cannot 
somehow  wa.K  poetic  over  the  sorrows  of  a  man  of  fifteen  feet, 
however  blameless  he  may  have  been,  nor  over  the  loves  of  a 
lady  of  twelve  feet,  however  moving  her  tale.  Enormous  size 
is  no  disqualification  for  human  emotion  or  conduct;  but  some- 
how, by  some  association  of  ideas,  to  be  amazing  in  any  outside 
and  visible  effect  of  body  conveys  an  idea  of  moods  and  passions 
of  amazing  sort  within.  Once  more,  however,  appearances  are 
deceitful. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  Empress  of  Austria 
gathered  together  at  Vienna  all  the  giants  and  dwarfs  to  be 
found  in  the  German  Empire.  They  were  all  housed  in  one 
building,  and  there  were  some  flp])rohensions  that  the  dwarfs 
would  be  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  giants.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  the  dwarfs  teased,  insulted,  and  even  robbed  the  giants, 
ju-et  as  Jack  and  Hop-o'-my-Thumb  do  in  the  children's  story- 
books, until  the  monsters  were  forced  to  pray  for  protectioxv 
from  their  lively  little  enemies. 
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"  Often,"  siivr!  Fuller,  *'  the  cockloft  is  empty  in  those  whom 
Naturf*  ha,-^  built  Ttisiny  ftories  high  '"  (a  sentiment  which  maj 
ho  fniinj  iilfio  ill  Biii'on's  "Apothegms");  but  he  believes  as 
link'  a])|iijr('iitl.v  in  dwiirfs  ag  in  giantSj  for,  Id  his  essay  "Of 
Xaturtil  Fuol!*,"  lu?  stiys,  "  tlicir  hea^ls  sometitiR'S  so  little  that 
lliiTt'  is  nn  ntipiu  for  wit,  sometimes  so  loEg  that  there  is  no  wit 
fdl'  <n  uiucli  niuiii." 

( hn-  tu'i-il  lint  discredit  the  Homan  tradition  that  the  Emperor 
MiiNiiiiiiiii^  wfi?:  Si.,  feet  high,  for  this  height  comes  within  the 
limit  (if  rtTiirdL'ti  I'rtft.  Quetelct  mentions  as  the  tallest  man 
fiiinwii  til  hisinry  a  certain  Scotchman,  8  feet  3  inches  high, 
vvliM  was  sccnn'il  I13  Frederick  the  Great  for  his  regiment  nf 
^'tjrnntic  f,'Ui^rd^.  Tliis^  lieigtit,  liowever,  was  exceeded  by  Charles 
nyrjic,  (ir  D'Hricn.  the  firsit  professional  giant, — i.e.,  the  first 
til  <'\liitiit  IiiniHt'lf  fnr  hire.  He  was  the  wonder  of  London  in 
till'  liiltci'  oi^htt'cnlli  century,  and  died  in  1T83  at  the  a^e  of 
lufiity-ihni'.  His  jikcleton  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Kdvtil  ('hiIIcj:(>  rif  SuTijcmis  in  Ijondon,  and  gives  assurance  that 
hi*  ri'imli'd  lululd  uf  rt  feet  4  inches  was  no  exaggeration. 

A  ,-i'riiii>l  iri'^h  g^iant  who  also  took  the  name  of  O'Brien 
(iliKi'd  hiii  own  lici^lit  at  8  feet  Sy^  inches,  tliough  his  barber, 
vv  hn  WTnte  nn  ainnint  of  him  in  the  Mirror  for  182fi,  asserte*! 
tlijit   he  rr.'^llv  mi'iisnn'il  -t  inches  mare.     From  thi»  source  wc 
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"  A  tall,  lathy,  overgrown,  beardless  lad  was  called  into  a 
booth,  on  Ham  Common,  and,  in  ten  minutes  after,  consenting 
to  hire  himself  to  the  showman  for  the  day,  he  was  transformed 
into  a  whiskered  giant  at  least  a  foot  taller  and  twenty  stone 
heavier  than  before ;  so  that  actually  his  very  mother  and  sisters, 
wlio  paid  to  see  the  *  Irish  Giant,'  did  not  recognize  him." 

Of  American  professional  giants  the  most  famous  was  Cap- 
tain Martin  A'an  Buren  Bates,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  an 
English  wife  almost  as  famous  as  himself.  The  captain's  height 
was  officially  given  as  7  feet  11^^  inches,  and  his  weiglit  as  496 
pounds.  He  wore  a  26  collar  and  a  No.  15  boot.  His  wife, 
whom  he  met  on  a  trip  to  England  in  1871,  had  already  won 
fame  as  Miss  Anna  Swan.  She  was  exactly  the  same  height  as 
her  husband  and  weighed  just  96  pounds  less.  It  may  interest 
lady  readers  to  know  that  sixty-five  yards  of  goods  were  required 
to  make  this  lady's  wedding  gown. 

A  reporter  who  visited  the  giant  couple  at  their  residence  in 
Selville,  Ohio,  in  1889,  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  domicile  of 
these  mammoth  people :  "  It  is  a  difficult  matter,"  he  said,  "  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  proportions  of  such  a  dwelling 
as  the  one  occupied  by  the  Ohio  giants.  A  door  that  is  six  feet 
six  inches  high  is  a  large  opening  in  the  side  of  a  house, — ^that 
is,  a  dwelling-house,  not  a  church.  But  the  doors  in  the  domicile 
of  the  Bates  giants  are  ten  feet  high,  and  the  knobs  are  nearly 
as  high  as  the  reporter's  head.  The  house  was  built  by  Captain 
Bates  in  1876  and  is  elegantly  furnished. 

"  The  couch  upon  which  the  big  couple  sleep  was  made 
especially  for  them,  and  is  a  curiosity  to  look  at.  It  is  extensive 
enough  to  give  the  great  big  people  room  to  stretch  in,  and  it 
looks  as  big  as  an  ordinary-sized  floor.  It  is  really  ten  feet  long, 
wide  in  proportion,  and  about  twice  as  high  as  a  common  bed.  The 
magnificent  dressing  case  is  also  a  huge  affair,  with  a  glass  upon 
it  nearly  as  big  as  the  side  of  a  house. 

"In  the  sitting-room  is  a  piano  of  ordinary  size  itself,  but 
it  is  mounted  on  blocks  two  feet  high,  so  that  the  instrument 
is  always  up  in  the  air,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  folks. 
There  are  two  rocking-chairs  in  this  room  that  are  so  big  that 
the  reporter  had  to  climb  into  one  of  them  the  same  as  an  infant 
would  clamber  into  a  high  chair." 

Giraffe.  In  Europe  the  giraffe  was  first  heard  of  in  1787, 
when  it  was  described  by  a  Frenchman  named  Levaillant,  who 
liad  journeyed  into  the  land  of  the  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs. 
I.«vaillant'8  accounts  of  the  long-necked  animal  were  received 
with  general  incredulity,  and  it  was  not  until  some  living  s^ev 
mens  arrived  in  France  that  Frenchmen  succumbed  to  t\ve  es\- 
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dence  of  their  senses.     Thon  for  n  jH-riod  the  giraffe 
the  jjopuiar  and  scientHlc  sensation  in  Paris. 

Ill   18.T1    tlu'   Loniloii   Zoologic'ul   .S:j<'it't\'  com  missioned  o] 
Thihaiid   to  proictd  to   Kordofan   for  tlie  express  purjiose 
ol>luiriing  aniniuls  of  this  spwies.     In  April,  18.35,  a  fe; 
and  thrt-o  males   were  iflj'tured    in   Don^ola,  and  successfi 
transported  by  M.  Thihaud  and  the  Arabs  in  his  employ  fn 
Wadi  Alfa  to   Cairo,  Alc\andri«,  and   Malta,  in  which  latter 
place  they  passed  the  winter  of  1835— .IC.     In  the  May  fullowj, 
they  were  ehtahlii^hed  in  tlie  Zuillofiinil  (Inrden  in  Regent's  Pi 
Ix>ndon.     In  183!)  n  fawn  was  horn.     A  »ieeond  horn  in  1 
was  presented   in    lsJ4   to  the  Zcnilogieal   liardens  in   Du 
Four  others  fallowed. 

Sir  Frederick  l^vc'son-Gower,  in  **  Ijeaves  from   a   Dia 
(p.  9),  tells  lis  tlnit  an  ineident  which  made  a  great  inifirei-si 
on  his  childish  mind,  when  living  on  the  island  of  Malta, 
the  arrival  there  of  these  four  j'iralTe.'j.     lie  is  misinformed  w 
he  adds  that  "  they  were  the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
West,"  though  undoubtidly  tliey  wete  the  first  ever  landed 
English  8oil.     "They  were  taken  to  England,"  he  adds,  " 
were  for  some  years  at  the  Zntdogieal  Gardens.    One,  how 
died  shortly  afterwards  and   the   (Jardens   possessed   only 
three  survivors.     In  connection  with  the  recent  announceni 
of  the  hirth  of  a  giralTe  at  the  Zoohigieal  (hinlens,  it  was  sta 
that  '  most  of  the  zoological  gardens  in  ICuroyx""  have  l>eeii  s' 
plied  with  giraffes  in  the  descendants  of  an  original  four  vrh 
reached    the    London    Zoological    Gardens   from    Konlofan    in 
1935.'" 

The  giraffe  is  the  most  costly  exhibit  in  a  menagprie, 
cause  it  is  the  most  dilTicnlt  to  catch.     The  long-legged 
Iniig-nccked  animal,  keen  of  eye  and  nose  and  ear,  can  see.  snu 
and  hear  a  hunter  miles  away.     Traj)*  and   pitfalls  cannot 
employed  against  him.     His  delicate  legs  would  he  crushed 
any  trap  strong  en<mgli  to  hnld  liim;  neck  as  well  as  legs  wo 
be  in  diinger  if  he  tnmiilcd   into  a  pitfall.     There  is  hut 
way,  and  that   a  long  and   tedious  one,  to  cantnre   him   alive. 
Giraffes  must  he  surrounded  and  chased  until  they  bring 
weary  and  helpless  in  a  bamboo  enclosure.    This  means  a  care: 
drive  over  many  miles,  lasting  many  days,  for  if  they  rear 
the  ])en  in  their  first  rush  of  terror  they  would  dash  in  hv 
long  and  destroy  themselves.     Even  after  capture  the  girntT( 
difhcult  to  manage.     The  nearest  seaport  is  at  least  five  hund 
iiiili's  away.     It  is  well  nigh  impiis.«ible  to  drive  him  over 
wilderness.     Men  have  tried   the  expi-riment.  but   the  risk 
accident  is  too  great.    The  beet  method  is  to  pen  the  giraffe 
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a  bamboo  cage  open  at  tlie  top,  so  tliat  liead  and  shoulders  stick 
out.  Then  the  cage  is  laslied  to  great  bamboo  poles  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  as  many  natives  as  are  necessary  lift  the 
ends  to  their  shoulders  and  give  the  queer  beast  a  free  ride  to 
the  ocean. 

The  problem  of  transportation  does  not  cease  with  the 
journey  to  the  seaport.  The  sliipping  of  the  giraffe  and  the 
voyage  are  fraught  with  peril.  The  giraffe's  legs  break  very 
easily ;  if  he  slips  the  fragile  underpinnings  double  under  him 
and  snap.  In  transferring  the  animal  from  shore  to  ship  his 
long,  helpless  neck  may  become  tangled  in  the  tackle  or  strike  a 
spar,  mast,  or  shroud,  in  which  case  good-by  to  the  giraffe. 

Good-Friday.  Perhaps  no  Christian  festival  has  so  many 
names  as  Good  Friday.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  fore- 
fathers called  it  "  Long  Friday,"  in  allusion  to  the  length  of  the 
day's  services  and  fasting;  in  France  it  is  "Holy  Friday";  in 
Germany  either  "Still  Freitag"  ("Quiet  Friday")  or  "  Char- 
freitag,"  in  allusion  perhaps  to  tlie  exhibition  of  the  crucifix 
for  adoration  after  being  veiled  all  through  Lent.  In  the  Greek 
Church  it  has  been  known  at  various  times  as  "  The  Pascha  of 
the  Cross,"  "  The  Preparation,"  "  The  Redemption,"  and  "  The 
Dav  of  the  Cross,"  and  to  these  names  the  Latins  have  added 
"  The  Day  of  the  Lord's  Passion,"  "  The  Sixth  Holy  Day  of 
the  Pascha,"  and  many  others.  "  Good  Friday "  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  English  language. 

Good-Friday  is  not  a  day  suggestive  of  mirth,  yet  it  has 
given  birth  to  one  little  witticism  that  lawyers  sometimes  refer 
to  facetiously  on  Holy-Thursday.  It  was  of  tlie  Protestant 
judge  in  Ireland  who  on  the  latter  day  directed  the  crier,  in  the 
usual  way,  to  "adjourn  court  until  to-morrow  morning." 
"  What!  "  exclaimed  a  lawyer,  "  adjourn  iintil  to-morrow !  Why, 
your  Honor,  to-morrow  will  be  Good-Friday,  and  the  only  judg" 
ever  known  to  hold  court  on  that  day  was  Pontius  Pilate ! " 
Of  course  a  further  adjournment  was  ordered.  This  anecdote 
elicited  the  statement  from  a  gentleman  of  prominence  on  the 
liench  that  judicial  records  furnish  no  instance  of  a  criminal 
having  been  either  sentenced  or  executed  on  Good-Friday, 
although  Friday  itself  was  a  favorite  day  for  hangings.  See 
Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  p.  479. 

Goose  and  Goose-liver  Pie  {Pate  de  foie  gras).  If  a  list  of 
the  benefactors  of  man  were  to  be  compiled,  the  goose  would 
occupy  a  high  place.  There  is  barely  a  part  of  the  bird  but 
serves  some  purpose  useful  to  man.  Since  ages  immemorial 
the  goose  has  fed  him  with  its  flesh  and  bedded  him  on  its  Aoww. 
The  fat  is  not  only  the  best  substitute  for  butter,  Wl  8i\ao  vcl 
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excellent  prevcnlivt-  Hgainst  surcucss  from  iliallug,  a 
tical  applioation  for  tender  feet,  an  apiirovod  cure  for  chapped 
jjands.  The  elegant  swans'  skins  which  the  city  of  Poitiers, 
more  espccinlly,  K^nds  fnrth  into  tlie  fashionable  world  are  really 
but  the  tanned  skins  of  goese.  And  is  there  not  that  special 
part  of  it  which — ere,  in  this  iron  age  of  ours,  the  late  Mr. 
CJillntt.s  steel  inventiqn  Lad  supplanted  it — Lord  Byron  could 
80  justly  and  felicitously  apostrophize  as — 

My  gmy  gooine-quill: 
Klavr  of  my  tlioughts,  olH-dient  to  my  will ; 
Torn   from   tliy  pari-nt   bird  to   fnrni   Hip  jwn, 
Tliat  mighty   instrument  of  little  luen! 

The  goose  is  n  representative  mythological  and  historic  bird. 
But  for  the  cackling  of  the  Capitoline  geese,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Rotno  would  ever  have  grown  into  her  imperial  purple 
and  papal  scarlet.  The  goose  is  the  special  iiird  of  the  arch- 
angel Michael  and  the  bishop  Martin,  on  whose  festivals, 
Michaelmas  and  Martinmas  respectively,  it  fonns  the  indiei- 
pensahle  standby  dish  of  the  pious  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
Fn  British  lands  it  runs  a  race  with  roast  beef  for  the  chief 
place  on  the  table  on  Christmas-day.  It  is  also  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  reformation  of  Germany.  John 
IIuss  of  Hussinec  wore  tlie  goose  displayed  in  his  family  anna, 
"buss"  being  Bohemian  for  "goose."  In  allusion  to  this  he 
was  called  the  Bohemian  goose,  whilst  his  more  successful  suc- 
cessor, Luther,  received  the  name  of  the  Saxon  swan.  "  Thcv 
have  roasted  the  Bohemian  goose,  but  they'll  have  to  keep  their 
hands  off  the  Snxnn  swnn  !  "  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
Protestants  in  Luther's  time. 

The  breeding  and  fattening  of  this  useful  bird  has  from 
times  immemorial  formed  an  important  rural  and  suburban  in- 
dustry in  most  part*  of  l^^urope,  the  chief  object  of  the  fattening 
process  being  the  production  of  solid  flesh  and  fat.  But  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Alsatian  provinces  which  Germany  wrested 
from  France,  more  especially  in  Toulouse  and  most  of  all  in 
Strasburg,  the  object  is  to  produce  morbid  enlargement  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  of  the  bird  to  be  turned 
goose-liver  pie,  or  pale  do  foie  gras. 

Strasburg  claims  the  invention  of  this  dish.  A  certain 
Mathieu,  cook  of  Cardinal  IJohan,  prince-bishop  of  Strasburg, 
passed  for  a  long  time  as  the  inventor.  The  honor  is  aotniilW 
due,  however,  to  Marshal  de  Sa-^e's  cook,  Close.  When  the 
marshal,  who  liad  been  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Alsace  for  severtl 
years,  left  Strasburg,  Close,  declining  to  enter  the  ser\iii  *  "  ' 
successor,  Marshall  dc  Staiuville,  established  himaell  as  a  , 
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cook  in  Strasburg.  He  married  Mathieu's  widow,  and  started 
the  goose-liver  tureen  business  in  a  small  shop  in  the  Meisen- 
gasse,  where  the  business  is  still  conducted. 

The  fattening  of  geese  for  the  tureen  is  now  carried  on  in 
Strasburg  very  extensively.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  women. 
It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  winter  season.  The  fatteners 
or  "crammers"  buy  their  birds  late  in  autumn,  either  lean  or 
half-fattened.  Young,  well-formed  geese  are  selected  generally. 
Some  crammers,  however,  will  also  take  older  birds.  In  some 
establishments  the  geese  are  fed  first,  for  several  weeks,  with 
broad  beans,  and  only  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  with 
maize;  but  most  of  the  Strasburg  geese-crammers  prefer  feed- 
ing their  birds  with  maize  from  the  beginning. 

When  the  geese  are  about  nine  months  old,  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  cellar,  half  underground,  where  wide  and  sloping 
stone  tables  are  arranged  one  above  the  other  on  tiers,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  Each  goose  is  laid  gently  but  firmly  on  a  stone 
8o  that  its  tail  projects  beyond  the  ledge,  and  its  legs,  body, 
and  wings  are  tied  down  tight  with  plaited  whipcord.  The 
legs  and  wings  are  well  spread  out  to  paralyze  vigorous  action, 
and  they  can  move  only  the  neck.  Naturally  they  struggle  with 
all  their  ineffective  might,  until,  after  days  of  vain  endeavor, 
they  succumb  to  a  dull  resignation  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
low  ciy.  Hundreds  of  geese  lie  thus  inert,  strapped  each  to  its 
stone,  and  gasping  hysterical  nothings  to  one  another. 

Every  two  hours,  six  times  a  day,  the  birds  are  crammed  with 
a  thick  paste  made  of  buckwheat,  chestnut  flour,  and  stewed 
maize.  Expert  crammers  simply  push  the  food  down  with  the 
middle  finger.  The  less  skilful  generally  use  a  funnel  and  a 
smooth  wooden  stick  to  expedite  the  descent  of  the  food. 

The  most  difficult  task  is  to  determine  the  right  moment  for 
death,  which  may  be  at  any  time  from  a  fortnight  to  four 
weeks.  Hitherto  the  work  has  been  done  by  peasant  girls. 
Now  a  pensive  gentleman — a  connoisseur  in  the  obesity  of  geese 
— ^breaks  upon  the  scene,  climbs  upon  the  topmost  tier  of  all, 
and  proceeds  to  examine  the  birds  that  may  be  "ripe."  He 
has  an  eye  as  judicious  as  that  of  a  gardener  inspecting  melons ; 
and  his  is  the  responsible  task  of  pronouncing  what  birds  would 
die  a  natural  death  within  twenty-four  hours  if  not  despatched 
beforehand.  If  a  goose  dies  a  natural  death,  he  is  good  for 
nothing.  He  must  be-  unstrapped  and  executed  at  the  preciso 
psychological  moment  when  Nature  is  growing  tired  of  support- 
ing him,  and  the  knack  of  detecting  that  moment  can  only  como 
of  long  experience. 

The  •"ripe"  birds  have  stomachs  of  the  size  ot  \>\«n^V«» 
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ami  rweal,  \rhen  opened,  livers  weighing  from  one  to  two  and 
in  exc-eptional  cafes  even  three  pounds.  For  twentv-four  hours 
the  carcass  is  kept  hanging  in  a  cool  and  airy  place,  after  which 
the  liver  is  carefully  removed,  so  that  no  scratch  or  other  hlemish 
may  he  found  upon  it.  A  fine  liver  must  be  of  a  nice  light 
Falmon  or  cream  color. 

The  livers  are  neatly  wrapped  in  a  wet  ninalin  or  fine  lincTT 
rloth,  to  he  taken  to  the  pastry-cook,  who  pays  for  them  accord- 
inff  to  cize  and  quality.  The  pastry-cook  seasons  an^  rpices  the 
rnw  liver,  after  which  he  place?  it  in  the  tureen  alonjT  with 
truffles  and  other  ingredients.  Tlie  dearest  tureens  generaHjr 
contain  only  one  large  liver,  while  the  ]e?9  expensive  contain 
two  or  several  smaller  livers.  When  the  contents  of  the  tureen 
have  been  duly  baked,  a  layer  of  fresh  hog's  lard  is  poured  ot^^M 
the  mass,  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  air.  ^H 

Grape-fruit,  a  des,«ert  fruit  of  the  genus  Citrus,  fo  calic^^ 
I)OfauHe  it  grows  in  clusters  not  unlike  a  mammoth  buneh  of 
grapes.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Kast  India  islands,  ind  about  the 
vear  ISOO  was  introduced  into  Florida  by  one  Captain  Shaddoi 
But  for  a  considerable  period  the  crop  proved  unsalable.     ~ 
American  public  pronounced  it  pleasing  to  the  eye  but  nof 
the  fnste.     The  first  two  rar-loads  shipped  from  Lakeland  to 
riiioago  and  purchased   frnm  the  grower,  as  a  speculation 
r>0  cents  a  box,  not  only  failed  to  return  the  original  invostm 
but  cost  the  spe<'iilator  $v'*2t  in  freight.     Now  the  tiuniber 
grape-fruit  consumed   annually  in  the  Fnifed    States  exceei 
f. 000,000  boxes  (at  $3.ry()  a  box),  and  that  means  amiroximflf 
half  a  billion  grapes.     Lrslif's  WerMj/  in  .\pril,  1910,  clal 
for  its  former  proprietor,  ^Irs.  Frank  I>pslie.  the  honor  of  tc 
deeming  the  grape-fruit  from  ostracism.      In   about   1S05  si 
was  on  a  visit  to  Henry  Plant,  the  builder  of  the  Ka.^t  Coa 
Railway  in  Florida.     "James  E.  Ingrahnm  was  fbrn.  ns  no' 
the  vice-president  of  the  mad.  and  it  was  in  his  cnr  that   M: 
Leslie  and  her  party  travelled.     On  reaching  the  home  of  M 
Plant,  the  travellers  were  first  introduced  to  the  delights  of 
refreshing  citric   fruit,  which  hung  in  clusters  on   the  t 
bendinff  the  branches  down  alnmst  to  the  gmund.     Thousa 
of  liushels  lav  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  from  which  thi 
bad  fallen.     Tliere  was  no  market  for  them.     Only  a  few  of  tlie 
native   Floridians  liked  them,  so  the  fniit  that  could   not   be 
enton  by  Mr.  Plant's  immediate  friends  was  left  where  it  fell. 

"  Nearly  every  plantation   in   lower   Florida  had  numl 
nf  the  grape-fruit  trees,  and  under  each  one  was  the  same 
plav  of  golden-yellow  ball*  which  had  f.illen  from  the  brnnchi 
Passing  one  of  fhese  plnitftions,  ^fr«.  Tieslje  o"^ked  tlie 
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market  for  it.  Xobody  wants  grape-fruit.  Help  yourself.'  The 
party  helped  itself,  and  grape-fruit  was  theneefortli  a  regular 
part  of  the  daily  menu.  So  much  did  Mrs.  Leslie  appreciate 
the  fruit  that  she  decided  to  introduce  it  to  her  friends  up  North. 
She  carried  home  several  boxes,  and  later  ilr.  Ingraham  sent 
her  forty  barrels,  which  she  distributed  among  her  friends, 
with  instructions  how  to  prepare  them  for  the  table.  Encour- 
aged by  the  unanimous  prais^e  which  issued  from  all  recipients 
of  the  fruit,  Mr.  Ingraham  had  a  famous  Xew  York  physician 
make  an  analysis  of  it  and  to  certify  to  its  remarkable  qualities 
as  a  tonic,  especially  in  the  spring.  As  a  result  of  this  com- 
bined effort  of  Mr.  Ingraham  and  Mrs.  Leslie,  a  demand  for 
grape-fruit  grew  rapidly." 

Grasshopper.  "  I  was  bom  under  the  sign  of  the  Grass- 
hopper," says  Thomas  Hood  somewhere.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  gilt  figure  of  a  gigantic  grasshopper  which  surmounts  the 
spire  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  and  acts  by  way  of  a 
vane.  The  grasshopper  formed  the  crest  to  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  prosperous  London  merchant  who 
founded  the  Exchange.  The  current  legend  is  that  Gresham 
had  been  bom  in  great  poverty,  and  that  his  mother,  unable 
to  support  a  child,  had  left  him  to  perish  alone  in  a  large  field 
near  her  hovel.  It  happened  that  an  older  boy,  coming  along 
the  field,  was  attracted  by  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper  to  the 
spot  where  the  baby  lay.  He  took  it  to  his  own  home,  and  it 
was  adopted  into  his  family.  In  the  heyday  of  his  prosperity, 
when  selecting  a  coat-of-arms  to  consort  with  his  dignity  as  a 
baronet,  Gresham  took  the  grasshopper  as  his  crest. 

The  story  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  As  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  article  Exchange,  Sir  Thomas  was  the  legiti- 
mate oldest  son  of  Richard  Gresham,  an  eminent  Ijondon 
merchant.  The  crest  had  been  in  the  family  for  some  generations. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Oracle  in  1808,  who  dates  his  letter 
from  Tom's  Coffee  House,  July  24,  tells  how,  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  he  had  made  one  of  a  group  of  spectators  who  watched 
the  installation  of  the  grasshopper  on  the  newly  finished  Ex- 
change. "  You  well  know,"  says  Civis,  "  that  nothing  of  con- 
sequence can  be  transacted  in  the  city  without  certain  con- 
jectures as  to  the  profit  and  loss.  Policies  were  soon  opened 
whether  the  grasshopper  would  attain  the  place  of  destination. 
The  bulls  prognosticated  its  rise ;  the  bears  anticipated  its  fall ; 
whilst  the  omniummongers  awaited  the  event  in  anxious  sus- 
pense. In  the  meantime  the  glittering  insect  was  carefully  in- 
cloped  in  a  frame,  where  it  looked  as  splendid  and  a*  ^\^\\\^c\ 
as  Bajazet  in  his  caire.  The  word  '  aloft ! '  was  gi\*ex\,  atv^  xv^j 
jDoiiDted   ibe  grasshopper,    like    the    adventuToua    aexoiuw^, 
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(iarueriii.  Tlio  iiKirut  was  t-luw  uud  suleiiin.  uud  tli(j  eu&\. 
cargo  iiad  aliuust  rcacluHl  llic  jmint  proposed,  when,  as  I'r. 
Jolinson  finely  observes — 'What  are  tlie  hopes  of  mau?' — tlie 
rope  broke,  and  dowu  earne  tlie  grassliopper  aud  its  tenement 
iu  complicated  ruin  I  The  etietts  of  such  a  tremendous  crash 
in  the  city  are  easier  imagined  than  described.  .  .  .  Yet  amid 
this  scene  of  distress  tlie  natural  waggery  of  the  citizens  burst 
forth :  one  observed  that  a  tumble  ?o  near  the  alley  was  noth- 
ing extraordinary;  another  hinted  that  a  rope  was  but  a  frail 
tenure;  a  third  remarked  that  the  iirm  of  (Jrasshopper  and  Co. 
was  line-ally  conuecled  with  the  Bank  of  Air;  whilst  a  fourth, 
who  is  supposeil  to  be  conversant  with  the  secrets  of  futuri^^ 
drew  a  deduction  from  the  aspiring  hops  of  n  certain  soi-diiu 
Emperor,  and  from  the  accident  to  his  jirototype,  and  certain 
rumors  on  the  Spauidh  Walk  predicted  the  downfall 
Bonaparte ! " 

Great  Tom,  the  name  familiarly  given  to  the  chief  l>ell 
St.  PhuI's  Cathe<lral.  in  Ijondou,  more  reverently  known  as  tlie 
•Great  liell,  which  whs  finished  and  hung  (KIG)  in  the  south? 
clock-tower,  above  tlie  two  bells  which  strike  the  quarters, 
cannot  be  raised  and  rung,  hut  is  hung  on  gudgeons,  or  axles,  on 
which  it  moves  when  struik  by  the  hammer  of  the  clock.  It  is 
lolled  only  at  the  deaths  and  funerals  of  any  of  the  royal  family, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  and,  should 
die  in  his  mayoralty,  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  bell  weighs  11,4 
pounds;  its  diameter  is  9  feet:  tiie  hammer  lies  on  the  outs 
brim  of  the  bell,  has  a  large  head,  weighs  145  pounds,  is  ilral 
by  ft  wire  at  the  hack  part  of  the  clockwork,  and  falls  again 
its  own  weight  upon  the  Im'II  :  the  clapper  weighs  ISO  poui 
This  hummer  is  also  used  to  toll  the  hell  in  case  of  a  demisel 
funeral ;  but  the  sound  is  not  then  so  huid  as  when  the  houi 
struck,  ill  consequence  of  the  heavy  clock-work  not  being  attaci 
when  the  bell  is  tolled,  and  causing  the  hummer  to  etrike 
greater  force  than  by  manual  strength. 

A   persistent  pojiular  delusion  claims  that  this  bell   i.J 
same  (only  recast)   as  that  which  from  the  reign  of  Kdwnr 
hung  in  the  belfry  in   front  of  Westminster  Ilall,  and  wlti 
was  first  known  as  Edward  of  Westminster  and  then  as  (Ji 
Tom.     True  enough,  the  old  Westminster  l>cll   was   sold 
William  III  to  St.  Panl's  riiurch,  and  was  recast  bv  Wighti 
hut  it  proved  too  faulty  for  use.     Whereupon  Sir  Christo|i| 
Wren,  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  employed  l?ichnrd  Phelps 
make  a  bell  proper  for  the  clock,  all  of  new  im-tal ;  and 
agreement  was  so  ordered,  that  this  new  bell  should  be  delivi 
and  approveil  befor^h^wa^jaid  nnvtliiug  fur 
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towards  the  nev.  one,  so  far  and  at  so  much  as  the  weight 
produced,  at  the  price  of  old  bell-metal;  and  Wightman's  bell 
was  likewise  to  remain  at  the  church  till  the  new  bell  was 
approved.  And  there  were  all  other  due  and  necessary  cautions 
made  in  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Phelps,  as  may  be  seen  by  it, 
at  the  office  of  the  works,  at  St.  Paul's.  This  new  bell,  then, 
after  trial,  being  found  good,  and  approved  of,  Wightman's 
faulty  bell  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Phelps  for  the  balance  of  his 
account." — Wrex:  Answer  to  the  Tract  "Frauds  and  Abuses 
at  St.  Paul's." 

Greenwich,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  Ijondon,  England, 
situated  on  the  River  Thames,  is  locally  memorable  as  the  site 
of  Greenwich  Naval  Hospital,  but  gatliers  to  itself  an  inter- 
national importance  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  most 
famous  observatory  in  the  world. 

Greenwich  is  first  heard  of  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  when 
it  was  (1011-1014)  a  station  of  the  Danish  fleet.  It  was  a 
royal  residence  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  VIII,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizal)eth.  The  observatory,  established  in  1675,  crowns  a  hill 
180  feet  high  in  Greenwich  Park,  a  favorite  holiday  resort  of 
Londoners.  Its  latitude  is  51°  28'  38"  N.;  its  longitude,  of 
course,  is  marked  0°  0'  0"  (i.e.,  no  degrees,  no  minutes,  no 
seconds),  as  being  the  arbitrary  point  from  which  longitude  is 
generally  reckoned  by  the  civilized  world,  (See  iNTEnNATiONAL 
Date  Live). 

Probably  no  hill  in  the  world  has  had  so  strangely  varied 
a  history  or  played  so  important  a  part  in  tiic  affairs  of  men 
as  that  at  Greenwich.  The  granite  line  across  the  footpath  on 
its  summit  is  the  meridian  from  which  the  longitude  on  every 
British  map  and  chart  is  calculated.  To  a  great  e.xtent  foreign 
geographers  and  cartographers  follow  in  their  lead.  All  Eng- 
land sets  its  time  by  the  mean-solar  clock.  There  is  a  large 
galvano-magnetic  clock  fixed  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  ob- 
servatory and  divided  into  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  still 
many  who  believe  this  clock  is  kept  going  by  the  sun.  Tiiey 
do  not  know  that  the  fixed  stars  are  the  real  time-keepers  from 
which  Britishers  check  their  daily  progress. 

"  To  this  galvano-magnetic  clock  in  the  wall,"  said  the 
I^ndon  Graphic  in  1910,  "comes  every  Monday  a  woman  who 
makes  $2500  a  year  out  of  the  queerest  occupation  in  England. 
She  sells  the  time  to  London  watchmakers.  Her  name  is  Miss 
Belleville  of  Maidenhead.  Eighty  years  ago  the  then  astronomer 
royal  suggested  to  her  father  that  if  he  took  the  corrected  tvtws 
of  a  certified  chronometer  every  week  he  could  no  tVoxiV^V  ^tv^. 
niuneroaa  clients.    So  he  bought  a  famous  watch  made  iox  \Xvfe 
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Duke  of  Essex,  one  of  tlie  sons  of  George  III,  and  soon  workfl 
up  a  business  with  it.     When  he  died  Ills  widow  sold  the  tir 
till  she  renchod  the  age  of  SI.  and  then  she  handed  the  businc 
over  to  her  daughter.     When   Miss  Bflleville  visits  Greenwich 
at  the  hefjinning  of  every  week  her  chronometer  is  corrected 
she  is  given  an  official  certificate.     From  that  her  fifty  c« 
tomer8  correct  thoir  wntchos  jiiid  docks.'' 

Grog,   Grogram,    Grosgrain.     Tlipse  three   words  have 
curious  interconnection.     Grogram  is  an  English  corruption 
the   French   f/m<  grain,  a  nnine   formerly  applied   to  a   heat 
stuff  of  Hilk  and   wool  with  a  rough  surface,  but  now  mail' 
limited  to  heavy  silks,  and  in  this  sense  still  a  well-known  woi 
in  conimerdal  circles.     In  its  turn  '* grogram''  has  been  c< 
rupted   into  "  prog,"  the  sailors'  name  for  a  mixture  of 
and  water.     The  facts  arc  as  follows: 

Edward  Vernon,  of  the  old  Staffordsliire  house  of  that  nat 
was  put  by  his  father,  secretary'  of  state  to  William  and  Mni 
into  the  British  navy.  After  distinguishing  himself  under 
George  Ihioke  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  both  in  (he  West  Indi4 
and  the  ^[editernincnn,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 
he  wa.s  suddenly  apix)inted  vice-admiral  of  the  bine  while  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Penryn,  and  selected  to  command 
the  great  expedition  which  was  sent  out  in  ITS!)  to  break  up  tl 
jjower  of  Spain  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
pttacked  Porto-Bello  on  the  SOth  of  Xovcniber  in  that  yea 
knd,  after  a  furious  two  days'  engagement,  took  the  pbicc  wi| 
all  its  treasure  and  munitions  of  war  and  two  Spanish  line-o 
battle  ships.  A  nuiidter  of  American  colonial  troops  servi 
under  him.  Hence  the  great  victory  nnnle  him  as  popular  in 
the  American  colonics  as  in  England.  The  sent  on  the  Potonu 
afterwards  owned  and  occupied  by  Washington,  was  nar 
Mount  Vernon  in  his  honor.  Later  he  quarrelled  vith 
government  and  was  f;truck  from  the  lists  of  the  navy,  niuninal 
for  too  gj'cat  severity  towards  his  men,  though  really  beeai 
of  his  too  small  respect  for  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  In 
Brilisli  nnvy  he  was  gratefully  renicmbercd  as  the  chief  wlio  fi\ 
ordered  rum  and  water  to  be  regularly  served  out  to  the  ere 
of  his  Fquadron.  He  began  this  pra<tice  on  board  of 
Burford,  his  flagship  at  the  capture  of  Porto-Bello.  and.  as 
had  acquired  the  nickname  of  "Old  Grog"  from  his  habit 
wallving  the  rpiortcr-deck  in  a  "grogram"  cloak,  this  endearij 
epithet  was  transferred  bv  Jack  Tar  to  the  new  beverage. 

Guinea.  Tliough  the  hist  guinea  ever  issued  from 
Engtidi  mint  bears  the  date  of  1813  and  the  coin  itsidf 
entirely    disappeared    from    circulation.    Englishmen    etill   w 
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ead  about  guineas  in  fiction  and  in  poetry, — as,  for  instance, 

I  the  famous  Tennysonian  quotation — 

And  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  honor  feels. 

Grouts  and  maundies  were  revived  for  a  brief  period  in  the 
'ictorian  era,  yet  mankind,  including  the  poets,  has  forgotten 

II  about  these.  Why  then  do  they  still  cling  to  the  guinea? 
*o:?s«ibly  because  the  word  itself  is  a  catchy  one,  so  that  dealers 
ave  found  readier  customers  for  their  goods  at  "  one  guinea  " 
lian  at  "  one  pound  one."  Whatever  the  reason,  the  name  still 
urvives  and  is  used  as  an  equivalent  for  one  pound  one, 
specially  in  the  honorariums  demanded  by  lawyers  and 
'hysicians. 

In  1663  the  Royal  Mint  was  authorized  to  coin  gold  pieces 
f  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  "in  the  name  and  for  the  use 
f  the  Company  of  Royal  Adventurers  of  England  trading  with 
Africa."  These  pieces  were  to  bear  the  figure  of  a  little  white 
lephant,  and  441A  of  them  were  to  contain  1  pound  troy  of 
■  our  Crowne  gold."  Almost  as  soon  as  they  were  issued,  they 
eceivcd  the  popular  name  of  guineas,  because  they  were  made 
if  gold  imported  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  West  Africa  and  were 
ntended  for  use  in  the  Guinea  trade.  The  name  was  extended 
o  later  coins  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  The  guinea  was 
ubnidiary  to  silver  coin,  but  that  metal,  which  remained  the 
ole  standard  until  1816,  was  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state 
hat  by  1695  the  guinea  had  gradually  risen  to  the  value  of 
10   shillings. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  silver  coinage  in  the  time  of 
Villiam  III  brought  down  tlie  value  of  the  guinea  to  2l8.  6d. 
n  16f)8.  Here  it  stood  until  December,  1717,  when  it  was  fi.xed 
mcc  for  all  at  21s.  The  coinage  of  the  guinea  having  been  sus- 
)endcd  in  1813,  a  new  coin,  the  sovereign  or  pound,  was  in  1817 
ssued  to  take  its  place.  The  value  of  the  sovereign  is  2i) 
hillings. 

The  elephant  stamped  on  the  guinea  was  an  allusion  to  the 
irms  of  the  Royal  Adventurers.  Later  a  castle  accompanied 
he  elephant,  in  honor  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  who,  August  6, 
I66G,  captured,  in  Schilling  Bay,  Holland,  160  Dutch  mcr- 
■hantmcn  containing  bullion  and  gold  dust  from  Cape  Coast 
'astle  in  Guinea.  Dryden  celebrates  the  exploit  in  "  Annus 
kfirabilis  "  (1666),  where  he  thus  introduces  its  hero: 

Ilolnies,  the  Achates  of  the  jjieneral's  fight 

Who  first  bewitched  our  eyes  with  Guinea  gold. 

As  once  old  Cato  in  the  Romans'  sight 
The  tempting  fruits  of  Afric  did  unfold. 

— Stanza  dxxuU 
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Hangman's  Stone,  Xumerous  laige  boulders  in  England 
Qiirl  Nurih  Anifiica  have  re<:«eived  this  iiarae,  in  cousequenee  of  a 
N';:i'Ih!  «l)ii  h  tiltiulii'!:  niiidi  the  same  .«tory  to  eadi.  There  were 
twii  1il■l<l^  in  till"  imiisli  nf  Foiviiiark,  Derbysliire,  called  the  great 
iiiiil  till-  litrlt'  l!nn<;iiian's  Stone,  from  the  boulders  which  they 
tnntiiim'tl.  Tilt'  fiirmer  was  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  aii  indeti- 
tiili'ii]  Tiiniiinp  ucrns-s  tin?  "top.  This  peculiar  mark  was  ex- 
]iliiiiU'd  by  trfitliiioiL  Onre  upon  a  time  a  thief,  having  stolen 
a  shi'i  ]),  [ilnrnl  lii?^  luioty  on  the  top  of  the  stone  while  he  rested, 
but  it  .-lipjifd  rtiT,  nud  strangled  the  man  with  the  rope  which 
tied  ilic  slit'i'p  to  his  back,  the  indentation  being  made  by  the 
rrictjiiti  iif  till'  nipe  pas><!ng  hack  and  forth  in  the  etruggles  of 
llif  (lyiiifj  in.'in  tn  f\trii-ate  himself.  (See  Walsh,  CuriQsities  of 
Pujitflor  f'lisfuni.i,  p.  .51?. 

Hay.  Ihtw  and  when  men  first  learned  to  make  hay  will 
[H'lilmljiy  iii>v<'r  be  known.  For  haymaking  is  a  "process,"  and 
the  t'f'"hi''t  i''  li"t  simply  sun-drie(3  grass,  but  grdm  whieh  has 
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Stoar  Vallcv,  with  Eksox  on  the  one  side  und  Suffolk  on  the  other, 
m  Dutnbere  of  "  i-onimon  meadows/'  in  whieli  several  men  own 
portion^,  and  whidi  they  must  jointly  Agree  to  mow  or  "  food,"' 
m  th»  <'aj4*  may  Ih*,  each  yeiir.     At  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire, 
■ectione   of   the   '*  coranion    nieadow "   are   annually   redis- 
br  lot  among  sixteen  owners.     Bvit  tlm  old  meadows 
obIt  dupply  a  part,  though  prohably  the  itiost  va!iial)lc  part,  of 
yearly  crop  of  hay.    The  change  from  arable  to  grass,  which 
BUirkfd  the  last  twenty  years  of  Knglif^h  farming,  has  rovered 
it  wen?  once  cornfields  with  "  sown  grasses  "  or  ''  leys." 
The  Sfitrtator  complains  that  half  llie  hoauty  of  the  "hay* 
"  hM  been  lnr<t  since  the  mowing-machine  was  invented,  and 
otlicr  "time-saving  ap|)]ianccs"  of  modern  farming.    "  For 
th*  mu«t    pictur«s(|He  sight    in   the  cycle  of   rural  toil   was  to 
vsleh  Hk'  mowiTs.     But  the-  sternly  rushing  of  the  steel  through 
the  falling  grass,  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  mowers,  as  they 
•drancvd  rn  rchrlon,  right  foot  foremost,  down  the  meadow,  and 
tji«»  ring  of  the  whetstones  on  the  scythes,  liave  almost  given 
r«-  to  the  rattling  machine." 

Uell-for-Certain.     The  namp  nf  n  creek  in  the  Kentucky 

in«.     .I<ilin  Fo\,  ,Tr.,  once  wrote  a  story  nhout  the  creek, 

int^iins,  and  the  mo^mshinors  there,  which  he  published 

muirr  the  niimp  of  "  Ilell-fer-Sartain."     He  had  never  visitwl 

t)»*  fpiil  llien,  but  n  few  yejirs  Inter  he  repaired  the  omission. 

"There  wm  a  church  on  Hell-fer-Sartain,"  writes  Mr.  Vox 

Seribnrr'i>.  "'  and    I    hud    heard    tlwre  was  a    Sunday-8chrM>l 

cAoiallv    u:<    the    Hell-fer-Sartain    Sunday-school,    and 

?r  that  8  philanthropical   lady  had  offered  to  give  this 

■\}  %  library  provi<i('<l  she  should  be  pennitted  to  design  the 

Moreover.  I  had  lieard  of  the  preacher  of  n<'ll-fer 

Ir.....  .  -iud   he   fitted  the  niche   in  which   imagination   would 

\Amc*  him.     About  him  I  had  heard  these  words: 

•*  *  Hf'i  a  jfood  man  nn'  there  ain't  a  word  agin'  him' — the 
iker  paiUM) — 'leaf<twiso  not  for  a  long  time.     'Bout  fifteen 
rr»r  •■  '  in  a  fu**  with  a  fat  feller,  ati'  he  an'  a  friend  o' 

li>«'n  *•  him  m  the  lorrel  an"  sliot  him.  but  they  didn't 

i9l  him.  1  bey're  g-wd  friemls  now.  The  preacher  paid  the 
felirr  n<»t  to  pro?4rut<*  liim,  an'  atter  the  thing  was  over  h««  tol" 
m  Iwiw  l«in'  nervous  he  put  a  bullet  between  hia  teeth  when  he 
^••i  fcll*r  comin  .  an*  he  was  sn  blame  nervous  that  he 
•  t  in  two.' 

'-    '■!  on  preaching?'  1  a>ked. 

~  liii>e  never  held  that  up  agin  him.' 
Mf.   K<n,  it'ithing  dauTiteil.    f-iimd   his  way  first  to   iVvil's 
Branch  and    then    along   that    tributarj"   to  tW   ^atctv\>« 
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ptream.  At  tho  point  of  junction,  "  I  linlted  in  the  road  ami 
Iookc(3  bnek  at  those  massive,  moss-grown,  rhododendron-tuftcfl 
liuitldiTs — that  liranch  anyhow  was  w<?]l  nanietl — and  I  coiildii't 
hflji  thitikin*,'  wliiit  a  perilous  leap  at  that  point  the  old  buy 
«'nuli]  liuve  iiitu  his  doinajfls.  As  I  rode  dovrn  1  was  politicly 
told  the  Tiiiiiu'  fif  tiie  creek  by  a  man  and  by  a  woman,  each 
witliipiit  a  sinili*  (iiid  each  correcting  my  prommciation  to  Hell- 
fer-C'ertain— for  the  present  generation  of  mountaineers  is  losing 
its  dialcL't  ffi!=t.'' 

Hoosier.  A  nifknanie  for  a  citizen  of  Indiana.  Its  first 
a[)|>earan(e  in  liteniture  is  somewhat  notable,  as  marking  the 
entrance  of  Indinna  npon  the  stage  of  letter;*.  This  event  took 
placi'  Jaiuiiiry  1,  ]S33,  in  a  poem  by  Jolm  Finley,  entitled  '*  The 
Hodsiicr's  Nest."  and  publif;licd  as  "the  addressi  of  the  carrier 
of  tlie  Indiannjinlis  Journal."  A  few  lines  will  be  sufficient  to 
tbow  the  chanv'ter  of  the  poem: 

BlpMt   ImJinnttt     In  wbow  m\\ 

Men  wek  the  ailre  rewnrdii  of  t<til, 

And  hoiif^t  poverty  ami  wnrtti 

Find  hi'ie  the  best  retreat  on  eiirtti. 

Wliilc    liiwte   of   preachers,   doctors,   lawyers. 

All    iiiityfUTuk-iit  as   wood  sawyers. 

With  (iit-n  of  t'Vtrv  liuo  and  fnxhimi. 
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dramshop  floor,  instead  of  manifesting  surprise,  merely  in- 
quired, ''  Whoso  ear  ?  "  Tliis  is  less  complimentary  and  no  more 
plausible  than  the  more  widely  held  notion  that  the  term  came 
from  the  custom  of  Indiana  settlers  of  answering  a  knock  at 
the  door  by  calling,  "Who's  yere?" 

Horseheads,  a  town  in  central  New  York  State  whose  name 
was  changed  to  North  Elmira  in  1911,  thus  effacing  an  interest- 
ing landmark  in  geograpliieal  and  historical  nomenclature.  The 
ptory  runs  that  in  1779,  when  General  Sullivan  was  returning 
from  a  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  Genesee  County,  he 
stopped  where  the  village  now  is  to  rest  his  troops.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  covered  with  dense  forest  and  he  was 
thickly  beset  with  his  enemies,  so  he  determined  to  shorten  his 
march  by  descending  the  Ghemung  River  on  rafts.  As  the  depth 
of  the  river  was  not  known  to  him  and  he  had  no  appliances 
for  building  large  floats,  he  ordered  that  all  extra  luggage  and 
8uj)plies  be  destroyed  and  that  all  feeble  or  superfluous  horses 
be  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  had  departed  the  wolves  came  forth 
from  the  forest  and  picked  the  bones  clean.  When  the  Indians 
ventured  back  into  that  region  again,  they  visited  the  camp 
groimd  and  some  of  them  made  a  great  mound  of  the  bleached 
hor?e  heads  which  they  found  strewn  about.  This  monument 
was  later  found  by  the  settlers  who  penetrated  into  the  valley, 
and  because  of  it  they  gave  their  settlement  the  name  of  Horse- 
heads. 

Horse  Marines.  In  its  ordinary  application  this  is  simply 
a  jest  manufactured  or  repeated  to  annoy  the  marine  corps  in 
the  navy  (see  Mauines),  who,  of  course,  when  aboard  ship  are 
not  mounted  soldiery.  In  Farmer  and  Henley's  "  Slang  and 
Its  Analogues,"  the  explanation  is  "  a  mythical  corps  very  com- 
monly cited  in  jokes  and  quizzed  on  the  innocent."  Admiral 
Smyth,  in  his  "  Sailors'  Handbook,"  explains  the  term  as  imply- 
ing an  awkward,  lubberly  person,  one  out  of  place,  a  landsman 
afloat.  Ogilvie,  in  the  "  Imperial  Dietionar}-,"  adopts  the  same 
meaning,  adding  "as  a  cavalry  force  would  be  in  a  sea  fight"; 
and  in  Murray's  "  New  English  Dictionary "  a  similar  inter- 
pretation is  given. 

Nevertheless,  the  joke  is  rather  a  feeble  one,  inasmuch  as  in 
.\merica  the  Marine  Corps,  and  in  Britain  the  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  and  the  Royal  ^ilarine  Infantry,  may  with  good  reason 
boast  that  when  duty  calls  they  serve  both  on  sea  and  on  land — 
per  mare,  per  terrain,  as  the  Britishers'  motto  runs. 

When  ashore  the  field  officers  are  mounted,  as  \x\  evef^  t^^- 
ment  of  the  service,  and  indeed  as  the  senior  officets  Vn  V]^e  tvktj 
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•If  tiiotintf<l ;  HI  tliat  a  horse  marine  is  not  the  rara  avu  that  the 
joke  would  imply. 

To  these  facts  tlie  London  Globe  adds  a  few  other*.  It 
reminds  u?  that  the  royal  DiArinet:  are  in  goo«i  company.  Thcj 
by  no  means  have  the  monopoly  of  the  sobriquet.  For  many 
jrears  the  Seventeenth  I^ancers  were  known  as  the  "  horse 
marines,"  two  troop*  of  that  distingnished  cavalry  rejeinieitt 
having  been  employed  as  acting  marines  on  board  the  frigate 
Ihrmione  during  some  severe  fighting  on  the  West  Indian 
station  in  179.5.  And,  logically,  if  the  term  is  considered  ap- 
plicable, even  in  affectionate  jocularity,  to  the  royal  marines, 
the  distinction  should  equally  be  shared  by  the  Queen's  (Royal 
West  Surrey)  and  the  Devonshire  regiments,  both  of  which 
«erved  in  the  fleet  in  I^ord  Howe's  victory  of  June  1,  1794,  by 
the  2d  Battalion  of  the  Welsh  Regiment,  which  distinguisheil 
itself  at  St.  Vincent,  in  1797,  and  bears  the  distinction  on  its 
colors,  and  also  by  half  the  line  regiments  in  the  senice,  for  they 
at  one  time  or  another  in  their  career  have  been  either  marine 
corps,  »ea  service  foot,  or  employed,  like  the  marines,  as  soldiers 
embarke<l  for  service  afloat.  There  is  a  significant  portrait  in 
existence  of  a  typical  hor.se  marine  of  this  school  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  T'nitcd  Service  Club,  in  Pall  Mall,  London.  It 
depicts  at  full  length  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  G.  C.  B.,  in  the  naval  uniform  of  a  rear 
admiral,  in  cavalry  Hessian  boots  and  spurs,  the  latter  in  virtue 
of  the  honorary  ofTice  of  major-general  of  marines,  wliich  he 
held  at  the  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  "horse  marine*'  joke  was 
anticipated  in  FrHnoe,  which  never  had  any  organized  corps  of 
marines  on  shiphoard.  Moli^re's  "  I>es  Pr^cieuses  Ridiculee" 
was  acted  in  ICmO.  In  ecene  12  the  Vicomte  de  Jodelet  ex- 
plains to  ^ladcmoisclle  JIadelon  and  Mademoiselle  Cathos  tliat 
he  and  the  Mnnpiis  de  Mascarille  are  old  friends. 

"Our  acquaintjince  began  in  the  army,"  he  says,  "and  the^ 
first  tinie  that  we  sinv  each  other  he  was  commanding  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  on  the  gallc\8  of  Malta." 

"  Trxie  enough.''  responds  the  marquis,  entering  into  the 
full  spirit  of  the  joke,  "nevertheless,  you  were  in  the  .*ervir 
ahead  of  me,  and  J  roineinbor  that  I  was  still  only  u  potty  officii 
when  you  cominari<lcd  two  tliousand  horse.'* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  chief  instrument  of  Jodelet'i 
horsie  marines  iiiu,st  have  been  ''la  trompettc  marine,"  whicli 
is  also  mentioned  by  Moli^re,  in  IjC  Bourgeois  GentilhonimeJ 
**  There  was  a  musical  instrument  of  that  name  in  the  sevens 
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Crasc,  in  his  French  dictionaryj  explains  as  "an  obsolete  one- 
stringed  musical  instrument,"  and  again  as  "  a  term  of 
derision." 

After  all,  is  it  possible  that  horse  marine  refers  to  the 
hawser  or  hawsej  as  sailors  generally  mispronounce  it  ? 

"  Marines  to  the  hawse,  bluejackets  aloft !  "  would  not  sound 
strange  to  the  nautical  ear.  It  is  suggested  that  when  marines 
first  manned  the  hawse  it  would  not  entail  any  great  energy  of 
wit  to  play  upon  the  word  and  give  these  fine  fellows  a  name 
which  seems  to  puzzle  the  learned  in  these  days.  Others  recall 
the  sea  horse,  and  the  horse-fish  or  hippocampus,  that  odd  little 
fish  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  horse.  Then  there  are  the  horse 
marines,  or  marine  horse,  the  fabulous  animals  constituting 
Neptune's  team. 

Horticultural  Societies.  The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
of  England  claims  to  be  the  oldest  association  of  this  sort,  and 
can  justify  its  claim.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
England  was  not  the  pioneer  in  gardening.  The  science  was 
already  well  advanced  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  parts 
of  Germany  when  it  was  recognized  by  only  a  few  Englishmen 
who  had  gained  all  their  knowledge  on  the  Continent.  Simon 
Hartlib,  in  his  Discours  of  Husbandrie  used  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders  (1650),  declares  that  old  men  in  Surrey  still  recol- 
lected the  advent  of  the  first  "  gardeners  "  there,  and  the  in- 
tense prejudice  awakened  among  the  land-owners  who  believed 
that  spade-work  injured  the  soil.  Speaking  of  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  he  complains  that  it  was  still  hardly  known  in 
the  north  and  west,  "  where  a  little  of  it  might  have  saved  the 
lives  of  many  poor  people  who  starved  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  English,"  he  continues,  "  imported  even  plants  that  grow 
wild  in  the  hedge-rows  because  they  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  gather  them. 

Evidently  there  is  some  exaggeration  here,  for  a  Company 
of  Gardeners  was  extant  in  Hartlib's  time,  and  had  indeed  been 
chartered  so  far  back  as  1606  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  frauds  practised  by  gardeners  in  the  city.  Here  a  mystery 
confronts  us.  The  word  "  city "  was  then  used  only  in  its 
restricted  sense.  "What  sort  of  frauds  did  the  ingenuity  of 
English  gardeners  contrive  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century?"  asks  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  (Comhill  Magazine, 
June,  1909).  "Is  it  possible  that  the  term  included  green- 
grocers and  herbalists?" 

Hour-glass,  a  device  for  measuring  intervals  of  time,  con- 
sisting usually  of  two  pear-shaped  bulbs  of  glass  arranged  sotsvft- 
what  in  the  form  of  a  figure  8.    The  origin  o!  these  \\me^\e««& 
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goe.';  liAik  to  ati  uiikiiowu  autiquity.     In  a  Greek  basa-relJef 
the    ^lattvi    I'alai-e    in    Kume    representiug    the    marriage 
Thetis  and  IVlcn-,  Morpluus  liolils  an  hour-glass  in  hi^^  ha 
Thi<5  shows  ai  lua^t  tliat  such  implenient>  witc  known  to  anci 
Grrpce.     We  are   further  inroriued  Hint  the  Athenians  rarrii 
hour-;,'las8os  iiiuci)  as  tlie  luodorns  curry  wntehos.     Tliey  ajv 
to   have   followed   in   the   direct   course  of  evolution    from   t 
riejipydra,  or  wnter-eltK-k    ('/.»■.).     The  Intter  had  obviou* 
foets.     The  water  must  always  be  of  tlie  same  temperature 
order  to  flow  with  tlie  same  facility,  it  was  wasted  by  evapo 
tion,  it  must  be  supplied  at  regular  intervals.    Hence  the  sea 
for  some  more  reliable  agent  and  its  diecovery  in  ordinary  sa 

Sand,  when  very  tine  anil  dry.  flows  throujili  an  nrifiee  wii 
rcpular  speed  whether  (he  (junntity  be  parent  or  small,  when 
water  descends  more  swiftly  the  ^rreatcr  tlie  weipbt  of  it  ab 
the  orilice.     Moreover,  the  How  of  sand  cannot  be  made  m 
rnpid  i)v  any  amount  of  pressure.     A  piston  or  plun;jer  pre* 
down   forciiily  on   the  sand   in   the  tube  will  not   increase 
diminish  the  flow.    The  pressure  is  not  obliterated ;  it  does  soi 
work,  but  that  work  is  exerted  against  the  sides  of  the  tnbe  a 
will   ruf)ture   it  unless  it  be  made  of  stronp  material.     TK 
singubir  property  of  sand  becomes  of  hi^^h  value  in  minin?^  a 
qunrryinj;.     \\'hen  a  hole  is  bored  in  a  bard  rock,  partly  fill 
with  gun-powder,  and  exploded  by  means  of  n  fuse  or  an  elect 
wire,  tlie  products  of  combustion  are  blown  out  of  the  hole  a 
scarcely  any  u.«eful  effect  is  jirodiiccd  in  blastinj?  the  rock.   \Vh( 
a  plug  of  wood  is  driven  in  after  the  powder,  this  also  is  bio 
out,  and  the  blast  is  nenrly  as  ineffective  as  before.    But  wh 
the  charge  i.s  plugged  with  sand,  this  refusi.-s  to  be  driven  out; 
the  force  of  the  explosion  expends  itself  laterally  and  the  r 
is  riven  into  fragments. 

Hour-glasses  were  formerly  used  in  churches  to  regulate 
length  of  sermons.     This  was  e.specially  the  case  after  the 
formation,    when    long    sennons    came    i)ito    fashion.    Earlier 
Catholic  divines  contented  themselves  with  a  homily  varvi 
from  10  to  30  minutes  in  length;  but  their  successors  of  t1 
protesting  bodie.«,  conceiving  it  their  duty  to  assort  and  mai 
tain    theses    relating   to   doctrine   and    discipline,    made   th 
sermons  argumentative  and  sometimes  spun  on  the  argume 
to    inordinate   length.      The    hour-glas.s    literally    eorresf)oni! 
with  its  name,  for  it  ran  for  an  hour  before  the  snnd  bad 
passed  through,  and  the  preaclier  claimed  his  full  .*i.\ty  minut 
Sometimes,  however,  he  wa8  provided  with  a  half-hour  gl 
for  a  thirty-minute-sermon. 

About  the  middle  of  th«  seventeenth  century-,  vUen  Puri 
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sermons  occasionally  reached  the  inordinate  length  of  two  hours, 
the  hour-glass  limit  came  to  be  applied.  Many  pulpits  were 
furnished  with  iron  stands  for  its  reception.  An  example  still 
exists  at  Compton  Bassett  Church,  Wilts,  with  a  fleur-de-lis 
handle  for  turning  the  glass  when  the  sand  has  run  out. 
Another,  at  Hurst  in  Berkshire,  has  a  fanciful  wrought-iron 
frame,  with  foliages  of  oak  and  ivy  and  an  inscription,  "  As 
this  glass  runneth,  so  man's  life  passeth." 

Many  old  stories  relating  to  pulpit  hour-glasses  have  just 
a  dash  of  impish  humor.  One  preacher  had  exhausted  his  sand- 
glass, turned  it,  and  gone  through  three-fourths  of  another 
running;  the  congregation  had  nearly  all  retired;  and  the 
clerk,  tired  out,  audibly  asked  his  reverend  superior  to  lock  up 
the  church  and  put  the  key  under  the  door  when  the  sermon 
was  done,  as  himself  and  the  remaining  auditors  had  all  made 
up  their  minds  to  leave. 

Hugh  Peters,  satirized  in  "  Hudibras,"  after  preaching  an 
hour,  turned  his  hour-gla?s  and  said,  "  I  know  you  are  good 
fellows;  so  let's  have  another  glass."  Daniel  Burgess,  an 
eloquent  Nonconformist  divine  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  let  his  hour-glass  run  out  while  preaching  vehemently 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness;  he  reversed  it,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Brethren,  I  have  somewhat  more  to  say  on  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  drunkenness,  so  let's  have  the  other  glass,  and 
then  " — which  was  a  regular  toper's  phrase.  A  rector  of  Bibnry 
used  to  preach  two  hours  with  two  turns  of  the  glass ;  after  the 
giving  out  of  the  text,  the  squire  of  the  parish  withdrew,  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  returned  to  the  blessing. 

Pretty  and  graceful  lines  have  often  been  suggested  by  these 
time-measures.     In  the  excellent  song. 

Five  times  by  the  taper's  light 

The  hour-glass  we  have  turn'd  to-night, 

we  are  left  to  guess  as  we  like  at  the  actual  hour  in  the  evening 
to  which  the  watchers  had  arrived ;  probably  five  hours  after 
sunset  or  dusk.  One  poet  finds  a  moral  exemplar  in  the  hour- 
glass: 

Steady  as  truth,  on  either  end 

Its  hourly  task  performing  well. 

Sidney  spoke  of  "  Next  morning — known  to  he  morning  l)etter 
by  the  hour-glass  than  by  the  day's  clearness."  Under  an  hour- 
glass in  a  grotto  near  the  water,  these  lines  were  written: 

This  babbling  stream  not  uninstructive  flows, 

Nor  idly  loiters  to  its  destined  main; 
Each  flower  it  feeds,  that  on  its  margin  grows. 

Now  bida  tbee  blusb  whose  days  are  spent  m  v«,\xi. 
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Xor  Toid  of  morkl,  though  Trahccded  glides 
Time's  correBt  stMiling  oa  with  silent  haste; 

For  lo!  each  falling  annd  his  follj  chides 
Who  lets  one  precioas  moment  run  to  waste. 

BloomfieldV  lines.  **' The  Widow  to  her  Hour-glass,**  tvpify  the 
trickling  of  the  sand  Terr  clererlT : 

IVe  often  watched  thy  strcamr  eaad 

And  seen  the  growing  mountain  rise. 
And  often  found  life's  hopes  to  stand 

On  props  as  weak  io  wisdoms  eTes, 
Its  conic  crown 
Still  sliding  down. 

Again  heap'd  up,  then  down  again. 
The  sand  above  more  hollow  grew. 
Like  days  and  jears  still  filtering  through 

And  mingling  joy  and  pain. 

After  what  we  have  said  touching  the  hour-glass,  little  need 
he  added  conc-eming  other  varieties  in  which  the  sand  runs 
through  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time.  The  egg-glass,  egg- 
boiler,  or  egg-timer  has  its  orifice  and  its  quota  of  sand  regulated 
to  a  flow  in  about  three  minutes;  and  any  other  number  of 
minutes  might  be  selected  to  fit  the  idiosynerasies  of  any  par- 
ticular egg  or  egg-eater.  The  half-minute  glass,  used  on  ship- 
Imani.  a?si?ts  in  determining  the  Tehicity  with  which  the  ship  i^ 
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Ice-cream.  To  "  Dolly ''  Madison,  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  sometimes  given  the  credit  for  inventing 
ice-cream.  It  is  further  asserted  that  it  was  another  woman, 
Xancy  Johnson,  wife  of  a  young  naval  olficer,  who  invented  the 
ice-cream  freezer.  Truth,  however,  must  not  be  sacrificed  to 
gallantry.  Ice-cream  was  introduced  to  the  English  aristocracy 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century  by  a  London  confectioner  named 
Gunton,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  its  inventor.  It  is 
quite  possible,  of  course,  that  among  the  many  mistresses  of 
the  White  House  Dolly  Madison  may  have  been  the  first  to 
serve  ice-cream  at  the  presidential  receptions,  and  thus  have 
popularized  in  this  country  a  delicacy  that  had  been  known  for 
at  least  half  a  century  in  England. 

Impressionist.  A  painter  (or  by  extension  a  writer)  who 
endeavors  to  express  the  general  impression  produced  by  a  scene 
or  object  without  elaboration  of  detail.  The  first  example  of  its 
use  in  England  detected  by  the  "  New  English  Dictionary  "  is 
in  the  I^ondon  Evening  Standard  of  February  1,  1881 :  "  To 
create  this  misty  sentiment  is  the  aim  of  the  modem 
impressionist." 

Degas,  Manet,  Claude  Monet,  and  other  artists  were  refused 
admission  by  the  Salon  on  account  of  their  disregard  and  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  established  art  canons  of  the  day. 
Xapoleon  III  invited  them  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  des  Refuses. 
One  of  the  paintings  by  Claude  Monet  was  entitled  "  Une 
Impression."  This  name  was  applied  to  the  entire  collection. 
An  alternative  origin  makes  the  term  ari.se  from  a  phrase  in  the 
Preface  to  Manet's  catalogue  of  his  pictures  exhibited  in  1867 
during  the  Exposition  Universelle,  from  which  he  was  excluded. 
"  It  is  the  effect,"  he  wrote,  "of  sincerity  to  give  to  a  painter's 
works  a  character  that  makes  them  resemble  a  protest,  whereas 
the  painter  has  only  thought  of  rendering  his  impression." 

Inchcape  or  Bell  Rock,  a  dangerous  reef  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  so  many  ships  were  lost  that  the  Abbot  of  Aber- 
brothok  caused  a  float  to  be  fixed  upon  the  rock,  with  a  large 
bell  attached  to  it,  so  arranged  that  the  swinging  motion  of 
the  waves  should  cause  it  continuously  to  toll,  and  most  loudly 
in  rough  weather.  Southey's  ballad,  "Sir  Balph  the  Rovet" 
is  founded  on  this  story.  Later  shipwrecks,  aT(\OTVg»\.  cA\v*t% 
that  of  the  Yorh,  aerenty-four  /^ns,  which  was  lost  -wiVYi  «X\.  \v«t 
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crew,  promptt'd  the  setting  uii  of  a  licacou  here.  In  180G  Parlis- 
meut  approved  of  a  bill  for  a  light-house.  In  August,  18U7,  iJub- 
erl  Steven.soii  landed  here  with  a  barn]  of  men.  Work  wa*  begun 
by  preparing  tlie  rock  for  the  erection  of  a  temporary  pvramidi 
on  which  a  barrack  house  was  to  be  placed  for  the  reception  of 
the  workmen.  As  the  rock  was  dry  for  only  a  few  houi?  at 
spring-tides,  the  men  had  to  retreat  to  a  ve5«;el  moored  off  it, 
while  ihese  operations  were  being  rarriw]  on.  After  many 
accidents  and  the  narrow  pticape  of  the  engineer  with  thirtv-on>' 
workmen  from  being  overwhelmed  by  a  rising  tide  when  tli'? 
attending  veswel  had  bmken  adrift,  the  light-house  was  com- 
pleted iu  ISIU. 

"The  Bell  Rock  tower  is  100  feet  in  height.  42   feet 
diameter  at  the  base,  nnd  15  at  the  top.     The  door  is  30  f( 
from  the  base,  and  tlie  ascent  is  by  a  maspive  bronze  laddi 
Tlie  ligiit  is  a  revolving  red  and  white  liglit;  and  is  produ 
by  the  revolution  of  a  frame  containing  16  argand  lamps,  pla 
in  the  foci  of  parabolnidal  mirrors,  arranged  on  a  quadrangu 
frame,   whose  alternate  faces  have  shades  of  red  glass  pla 
before  the  reflectors,  so  that  a  red  and  white  light  is  sho 
successively.     The  machinery  which  causes  the  revolution 
the  frame  containing  the  lamps  is  also  applied  to  tolling  t 
large  bells,  in  order  to  give  warning  to  the  mariner  of  li 
approach  to  the  rock  in  foggy  weather." — Household   Wor^ 
I8r,5. 

Index    Expurgatorius.     There   is  a   story   that   a   certai 
T'rotestant   author   nimounced    to   a   dignitary   of  the   Cathol! 
Church  in  Home  that  he  was  at  work  on  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
great  books  of  tlie  world.     "A   work  of  supererogation," 
clainu'd  his  Eminence;   "we  already  have  such  a  hook  in  Ro 
and  we  call  it  the  Index  Expurgatorius."    The  story  is  probn 
the  invention  of  sonie  lierctical  enemy.     It  is  a  vcritiable  f« 
however,    that    no    less    learned    and    distinguished    a    Rom 
schohir  than  Lord  Acton  spoke  quite  as  lightly  of  the   Ind 
You  have  only  to  turn  to  the  article  with  which  he  closed 
Hume  and  Foreign  Review,  after  it  had   been   indirectly 
sured  in  a  Brief  of  Pius  IX,  to  find  him  asserting  that  " 
of  the  great  instruments  for  preventing  historical  scrutiny  hi 
long  been  the  Index  of  prohil>itcd  books,  which  was  accordin 
directed,  not  against  falsehood  oidy,  but  particularly  against  v 

tain  departments  of  truth.'"    Lord  Acton  adds  th.it  it  had  by 

used  "to  keep  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  the 
faithful,  and  to  give  currency  to  u  fabulous  and  fictitious  pictu 
of  the  progress  and  action  of  the  Church  ;"  bul  that  this  sche 
7uld  onl^UUMSSU^^"'^    '^"^^  paTllally  and  for  a  [i^me,  i|i 
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age  when  every  party  virtually  had  its  own  prohibitive  Index  to 
brand  inconvenient  truths,  and  none  cared  for  knowledge  which 
could  not  be  made  available  for  argument. 

There  have  been  four  principal  editions  of  the  Boman  Index, 
the  first  of  which  was  issued  under  Paul  IV  in  1559 ;  the  second, 
often  called  the  "  Tridentine  Index,"  because  prepared  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  published  under 
Pius  V  in  1564;  the  third  was  prepared  and  printed  in  1590, 
under  direction  of  Sixtus  V,  but  never  formally  published, 
owing  to  his  death  in  that  year,  and  its  suppression  by  his  suc- 
cessors; the  fourth,  based  largely  on  that  of  Sixtus,  was  pub- 
lished in  1596  by  Clement  VIII.  Of  this  last  there  have  been 
some  forty  editions  since,  with  occasional  changes,  the  principal 
of  which  are  those  of  Alexander  VII  in  1664,  and  Benedict  XIV 
in  1758.  But  in  the  few  years  preceding  the  issue  of  the  first 
Roman  Index  by  Paul  IV  several  local  "  catalogues "  of  pro- 
hibited books  had  been  put  forth,  as  e.g.,  by  the  Sorbonne,  by 
the  I'niversity  of  Louvain,  at  Venice,  at  Milan,  and  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII.  It  may  be  observed  that  by  the  second  rule 
of  the  Roman  Index  all  writings  by  heretical  {i.e.,  Protestant) 
authors  on  religious  subjects  are  ipso  facto  forbidden ;  but  many 
Protestant  works  not  professedly  on  religious  subjects  and  many 
works  by  Roman  Catholic  authors  have  from  time  to  time  been 
placed  on  the  Index. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  sixteenth 
cpnturv  the  main  object  of  the  Index  was  to  combat  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation,  and  in  the  subsequent  period,  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  edition  of  Benedict  XIV,  to  suppress  heterodox 
or  suspected  teaching  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The 
earlier  editions  include  most  of  the  books  censured  during  the 
middle  ages  before  the  invention  of  printing  had  prompted  the 
establishment  of  any  regular  Index.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  method  of  suppressing  views  held  to  be  dangerous  is 
not  only  not  of  papal  but  not  even  of  Christian  origin,  Dio- 
cletian inade  it  a  special  object  to  burn  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  Julian  sought  to  attain  the  same  end  by  withholding  from 
Christians  the  means  of  instruction  which  might  enable  them  to 
propigate  their  belief.  The  early  councils  of  the  Church  con- 
<lemned  hererodox  books,  after  which  the  emperor  destroyed 
them.  Pope  Leo  I  himself  burnt  heretical  books,  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  first  instance  of  a  general  council  ordering 
books  to  be  burnt  is  that  of  the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople 
in  681,  which  ordered  the  Monothelite  Letters  of  Pope  Honorius 
to  be  burnt. 

It  is  true  also  that  in  1542  a  bull  of  Paul  III  otgamza^  ^«t 
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Buiuan  Itiquisitiun,  as  a  tribunal  iiidepeadeat  of  the  bishops  fui 
the  suppression  of  hereav  and  heretical  literature,  which  wai 
Tigorously  enforced  by  himself  and  his  successors.  But  tlie  firs^ 
Italian  list  of  prohibited  books  which  can  \>k  called  an  Inde] 
was  issued  in  1545  br  the  Senate  of  Lucca,  under  the  iniiucnc 
of  the  Roman  Inquisition.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  yenrs  latel 
that  Paul  IV  published  in  1559,  during  the  second  suspension 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  first  papal  Index,| 
in  a  bull  which  opens  with  the  startling  announcement  tliat 
"  many  of  the  regular  clergy,  who  tliought  they  could  eumbat| 
the  Lutlierau  and  other  beretics  of  the  day  by  studying  thei 
works,  have  so  devoted  themselves  to  this  study  as  to  hav^ 
fallen  themselves  into  the  errors  of  the  heretics."  And  accor 
ingly  all  previous  penuis-sions  to  read  their  works  were  can-^ 
celled,  except  in  the  case  of  the  inquisitors  general  and  cardinal! 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Pope. 

Meanwhile  "heresy"  had  retorted  in  kind.    The  Protestai 
censorship  of  the  sixteenth   century  chiefly   differs   from    th<| 
Roman    Index   in   this   respect,   that   from    the   want    of   anj 
uniform  organization  it  could  not  formally  denounce  the  |> 
session  or  perusal  of  forbidden  l>ooks  as  a  niortiil  sin,  or  visit  if 
with  e.Tconimuitication.     But — through  the  instrumentality  of 
universities,  theological  faculties,  consistories,  or  censors  esj 
lially  appointed  for  the  purpi>s«^^ — the  civil  power  in  fn-rnianyJ 
Switzerland,  and  Holland  forbade  the  reading  of  unorthodox  nii« 
especially  of  ''Romish"  books.     In  England  convocation  n-niJ 
Fured  heretical  publications  and  the  Star  Chamber  suppres 
them,  while  under  Elizabeth  no  printing-presses  were  allow« 
except  in  I>ondon,   Oxford,  and   Cambridge,  and  no  ''  popisB 
books "  could   be   imported   from   the   Continent   without   the 
permission  of  the  Council. 

To  return  to  the  first  papal  Index.  It  is  arranged  alphas 
bctieally  and  adopts  a  threefold  classification  (followed  in 
later  editions)  of  works  avowedly  lu'rttical,  which  are  abs 
lutely  and  ijtiig  facto  forbidden;  works  shown  by  experience 
be  dangerous,  whethor  for  their  heterodoxy  or  on  other  grouuiU 
— as,  e.g.,  books  on  astrolog}'  and  the  like;  and,  lastly,  anonyniov; 
Morks,  mostly  by  heretics,  containing  mischievous  doctnnn 
This  Index,  as  Iteing  the  fir>t  of  the  kind  which  had  upi)Cjiri'< 
naturally  attractetl  very  general  notice  throughout  Europe.  aii(3 
in  many  quarters,  on  account  of  its  contents,  excited  great  sui 
prise.  It  was  remarked,  as  Spotidanus  says,  that,  unlike  prcvioB 
edieta  on  the  subject,  it  prohibited  works  not  dealing  with 
ligious  questions  at  all.  work.i  by  Catholic  writers,  and  work 
^eujjdemned  simply-  because  the  printer  hiiaseli  yaa  ■suspecU.'^ 
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The  books  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  the  inquisitors  were  gen- 
erally burnt,  though  this  is  not  expressly  enjoined,  but  even  in 
Rome  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  decree  in  all  its 
strictness. 

India,  First  Englishman  in.  In  the  Manchester  Ouard- 
ian  for  January  20,  1910,  the  then  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Salford  claimed  that  Father  Thomas  Stephens,  an  English 
Jesuit  and  a  native  of  Wiltshire  who  landed  in  India  in  1579, 
was  the  first  English  resident  of  the  latter  country.  Father 
Stephens  was  a  friend  of  Bichard  Campion  the  Jesuit,  who  was 
martyred  for  his  faith  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  convert  to 
Catholicism.  In  1575  he  was  received  as  a  novice  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  in  Borne,  and  four  years  later  was  sent  to  India  as  a 
missionary.  Ue  died  and  was  buried  there  probably  at  Gua  in 
1619.  An  accomplished  Scholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  Hin- 
doo language  and  literature,  he  wrote  a  poem  in  the  vernacular 
versifying  the  story  of  the  Gospels.  See  Notes  and  Queries, 
10,  ix.  208. 

Indiein  Com,  or  Maize.  A  gift  of  the  New  World  to  the 
Old, — probably  originated  in  Mexico.  Now  it  is  grown  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  average  annual  crop  is  about  four  billion 
bushels.  The  United  States  furnishes  about  two-thirds  of  that 
total. 

Every  year  some  new  use  is  found  for  com.  In  the  old 
days  there  were  only  two  ways  to  dispose  of  it — to  feed  it  to 
cattle,  and,  in  the  shape  of  cornnieal,  to  some  people.  The  meal 
had  to  be  used  for  local  consumption,  because  when  made,  as  it 
then  was,  from  the  whole  kernel,  it  soon  became  rancid. 

To-day  it  is  used  directly  for  food  in  the  form  of  corn-bread, 
hominy,  and  other  dishes.  Indirectly  it  is  the  food  for  the 
entire  meat-eating  world.  But  it  has  a  thousand  uses  outside 
of  its  food  value. 

From  the  germ,  which  is  separated  from  the  kernel  in  the 
milling  process,  the  oil  is  extracted  by  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  and  constitutes  a  product  which  is  coming  into  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  paint. 

The  vulcanized  oil  is  used  extensively  in  surfacing  linoleum 
and  oilcloth  and  is  applied  to  a  number  of  other  purposes. 
After  the  oil  is  extracted  there  is  left  a  valuable  residuum 
known  as  com  oil  cake,  which  is  sold  here  and  abroad  and  is 
used  in  the  fattening  of  sheep  and  other  animals.  Nearly  fifty 
million  pounds  of  this  material  are  annually  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  and  there  used  by  farmers,  who  find  it 
cheaper  than  materials  of  a  similar  nature  which.  t\\eH  cwx 
grow  at  home. 
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A  1  mil  )(imlmt  whiL-Ii  is  loihIu^  into  exti'usive  use  Is 
^'liu-(isi',  niiiili-  frutti  staruli,  water,  and  .sulphuric  add.  Con- 
fi'clioniTs  iisL'  i)irj:c  ((iiMiitities  of  glucoee,  winch  is  a  eolorlesg, 
t-Hi'tiihli  rin([i  ^m•U^\  as  foot!  whfti  properly  taken.  Nearly 
twu  liunilrud  iiiiUlitn  pouiKls  of  glucose  are  sent  out  of  this 
I'OTiiitrv  oadi  vciir  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  corn-stiinh  also  comes  dextriu  of  several  kLnds,  used 
estcnsivfOy  in  the  nijikiiif^  of  glufi,  paste,  find  mucilage.  When 
(HIP  Ik'lvii  ii  [lOjitiifif-f-tHnip  one  gets  a  taste  of  dextriUf  flavored 
ofti'ti  ii'ith  ?;itniL'  Imrriile^s  preservative. 

(hie  otJK'r  u?*'  of  forn  ma_y  Ik  mentioned  as  in  all  ]irob- 
aliilitv  luiviniT  au  importaut  beariug  on  future  industrial  pur- 
suits, ncnuturid  alcohol  is  already  extensively  nian«facture<I 
fmrn  torn,  hnth  nt  home  and  abroad.  Despite  the  advancing^ 
prirr  (if  the  f:rtiin,  it  i^  ^till  one  of  the  most  economical  sources 
ijf  a  produc*t  whirli  under  difTfrent  legal  reHitrictions  from  those 
now  in  i'\'i*t('iiCL'  may  heeome  important  as  a  pource  of  heat, 
light,  and   powiT  in  homes,  especially   farm-homes. 

]C\pi-riiiii'Tits  citiidnetcd  here  and  aljroad  demonstrated  that 
liiilkhi'iids  t'onstrurted  of  eorn-stalks  were  nearly  impervious  to 
uiiter  when  a  fhot  jiii.'^rt'd  thronph  them.  Some  of  the  hirgest 
^hi[iii  ivre  noiv  protwlod  with  a  belt  of  corn-pith  cellulosie,  made 
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quantities  of  ground  grain  and  cobs  are  used  for  feeding.  The 
cob  is  also  ground  and  mixed  with  various  highly  concen- 
trated feeds,  such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  and  sold  for  stock  food. 
Large  quantities  of  cobs  furthermore  are  utilized  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  manufacture  of  corn-cob 
pipes. 

Indian  Summer.  WTien  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in 
New  England,  they  naturally  knew  little  of  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  their  new  home.  With  October  came  the  first  flurries 
of  snow.  The  frost  nipped  the  woods  and  the  chill  of  the  air 
foretold  the  coming  of  winter.  "  We  will  now  have  winter," 
it  is  further  related  that  one  of  the  band  remarked,  and  no 
doubt  the  worthy  Bradford,  Endicott,  and  Winthrop  nodded 
tlieir  heads  in  approval.  Continuing,  history  tells  us  that  the 
friendly  Indians  pointed  to  the  skies  and  to  the  west  and  told 
the  fathers  that  summer  w^ould  come  again  before  the  winter. 
They  were  right.  In  the  last  days  of  October  it  grew  warm 
again.  The  air  was  filled  witli  slanting  sunshine.  The  world 
seemed  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  sleepy  warmth.  The 
fathers  looked  forward  and  remarked,  "  Lo,  the  Indians'  sum- 
mer." This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
tenn.  It  is  an  expression,  however,  that  is  applied  to  a  short 
season  of  pleasant  weather,  which  commonly  occurs  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  or  the  early  part  of  November. 

India-rubber.  During  the  years  1830-1836  there  was  an 
Jndia-rul)i)er  mania  in  the  United  States  which  almost  equalled 
the  subsequent  gold  fever  and  the  petroleum  craze.  The  crude 
gum  was  imported  into  the  country;  companies  for  its  manu- 
facture into  shoes  were  organized.  But  their  product  was  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  The  shoes  that  were  made  easily  enough  in 
winter  were  softened  and  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  summer. 
Charles  Goodyear  (1800-1860)  had  been  for  a  period  a 
prosperous  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  But  the  panic  of  1834 
swept  him  into  bankruptcy.  Then  he  reincml)ercd  that  some 
years  previous  he  had  devised  an  improved  valve  for  a  crude 
India-rubber  life-preserver  which  he  had  purchased.  He  now 
sought  this  out  and  carried  it  to  the  Xew  York  office  of  the 
Ifoxbury  (Mass.)  Bubber  Company.  There  he  was  informed 
that,  while  the  device  was  a  good  one,  the  material  itself  was 
proving  itself  worthless.  Unless  some  new  method  of  treating 
India-rubber  could  be  found,  the  industry  was  threatened  with 
extinction.  On  this  hint  Goodyear  determined  to  act.  His 
family  was  ever  in  want,  he  himself  was  fre(]uently  in  prison 
for  debt;  but  every  dollar  that  he  could  pet  hold  of  ■«%?  ?^w9!T\V 
in  b.is  investigations.  T.uckilv  iho  r;!w  material  al  WvtjA,  Wxftft 
cost  only  four  or  Sve  cents  a  pound. 
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During  tlie  winter  of  1835  lie  tried  a  compounil  of  India; 
rubber  and  alculiol,  which  lie  made  iuto  a  puir  of  boots.  St 
mer  came  and  turned  his  boots  into  a  sticky,  foul-tfrnellilj 
semi-liquid  mass,  wliich  be  buried  hastily  in  Ixis  garden, 
first  gleam  of  Iiojh;  came  a  little  later,  when  he  found  tin 
by  boiling  a  comjioiind  of  India-rubber  and  magnesia  in  quick- 
lime and  water,  an  article  was  obtained  wiiich  a})parently 
answered  all  requirements.  lie  obtained  a  patent  and  for  a  brief 
period  seemed  to  be  nn  the  road  to  wealth.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  a  drop  of  any  weak  acid — apple-juice,  for  e.xaniple,  or 
vinegar  and  water — destroyed  tlie  ciTet-ts  of  the  lime  and  made 
the  rubber  sticky.  In  1836  he  found  in  nitric  acid  a  curing 
process  superior  to  anything  yet  achieved.  A  partner  with 
capital  was  fuund.  and  a  store  on  Broadway  was  opened ;  but 
the  panic  of  1837  swept  away  the  jtartner's  capital,  and  once 
more  Gwjdyenr  found  himself  face  to  face  with  ruin. 
persistently  refusetl  to  give  up  liis  e.xiicriments.  His  frier 
decided  that  he  was  insane  and  even  talked  nf  putting  hi 
into  an  asylum.    One  of  them  thus  described  him  to  a  Strang 

"  If  you  see  a  man  with  an  India-rubber  coat  on,  Infl| 
rubber  shoes,  and  nn  India-nibber  cap,  and  in  his  pocket 
India-rubber  purse  villi  nothing  in  it,  you  will  know  that, 
is  Goodyear.'' 

The  Roxbury  company  at  last  agreed  to  make  goods  ncco| 
ing  to  his  patent  specifications.  The  United  States  Govoi 
nient  ordered  150  mnil-bags  of  the  new  material.  When  finisl 
they  looked  nice  and  shiny.  A  few  weeks  of  heat  redue 
them  to  a  slimy  mass. 

Not  till  1833  did  the  right  proceea  come  to  him,  almogt 
by  accident.  He  had  been  treating  the  nil)ljer  with  sulphur 
when  he  dropped  tlie  mixture  on  the  stove,  Tlie  effect  produced 
by  the  heat  was  such  that  be  instantly  saw  the  right  meth« 
AH  he  needed  was  to  apply  a  certain  degree  of  beat  tr>| 
mixture  of  rubber  an<l  sulphur,  and  lie  would  have  an  artU 
that  warmth  would  not  melt  and  cold  would  not  turn  intc 
Jiard,  brittle  mass. 

There  was  plenty  of  backing  for  liirn  after  that,  and  eflst< 
Ma.«sachusctts  and  Rhode  Island  profited  by  the  invention 
cost  him  60  many  years  of  his  time  and  so  much  Buffering j 
discover. 

Inn,  Tavern.  Xo  remains  of  any  prc-Unman  tavern  cvi 
in  Enuland,  nor  any  reference  thereto  in  English  literatt 
Yet,  since  the  Romans  had  inn."*,  otie  may  safely  conjectt 
that  they  established  them  during  their  stay  in  Britain  (.1 
43-296).     Sonic    antiquarians    purmise    that    official    poet 
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houses  were  dotted  along  the  main-road,  some  twenty  miles 
apart,  but  that  with  the  coming  of  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons 
and  the  disordfer  they  brought  in  their  train,  these  were  rudely 
swept  away,  and  England  was  innless  for  some  considerable 
time.  Doubtless  the  monasteries  took  their  place.  Any  trav- 
eller was  hospitably  received  there.  If  he  could  pay,  so  much 
the  better;  if  not,  he  was  cheerily  welcomed  in  the  name  of 
charity.  As  the  centuries  sped  on,  travel  became  more  gen- 
eral, and  the  monasteries  had  to  subsidize  certain  houses  whicli 
became  inns,  many  with  chapels  of  their  own.  •  Here  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  the  local  shrines  returned  thanks  to  the  saint 
under  whose  tutelage  they  had  started. 

The  title  of  the  oldest  inn  now  extant  in  England  is 
claimed  for  "The  Fountain,"  in  Canterbury,  where  stayed 
the  wife  of  Earl  Godwin  when  she  went  to  meet  her  husband 
on  his  return  from  Denmark  in  1029.  This  is  a  respectable 
antiquity  indeed !  It  is  also  claimed  for  "  The  Fountain " 
that  Archbishop  Lanfranc  stayed  there  during  the  rebuilding 
of  his  palace  in  1070.  The  story,  also,  goes  that  the  four 
knights  who  murdered  Thomas  k  Becket  made  the  house  their 
meeting-place.  It  has  its  place,  too,  in  later  history,  in  that 
it  was  a  scene  of  gayety  and  activity  in  the  September  of 
1299,  when  the  marriage  of  Edward  I  to  Margaret  of  France 
was  solemnized  at  Canterbury'  Cathedral.  Next,  perhaps,  comes 
the  "  Ostrich,"  at  Colnbrook,  which,  as  it  now  stands,  claims 
an  existence  of  seven  hundred  years.  "The  George  and 
Dragon,"  at  Speedhurst,  in  Kent,  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
the  third  Henry,  and  "  The  Bunning  Horses  "  at  Leatherhead 
was  referred  to  revilingly  by  Shelton  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  highest  inn  in  England  is  "  The  Tan  Inn,"  perched 
at  the  summit  of  the  Pennines,  at  an  altitude  of  1727  feet. 
Then  comes  the  Derbyshire  "  Cat  and  Fiddle."  There  used 
to  be  a  sign  on  "The  Traveller's  Rest,"  at  the  summit  of 
the  exquisite  Kirkstone  Pass,  stating  that  it  was  "the  highest 
inhabited  house  in  England";  but  it  falls  short  of  "The  Tan 
Inn  "  by  250  feet.  However,  the  Traveller's  Rest,  though  it 
takes  only  fifth  place  in  height  among  English  inns  in  Cloud- 
land,  certainly  can  claim  to  be  the  best  known,  for  very  few 
folk,  be  they  pedestrians,  sleepy  hucksters,  cyclists,  or  motorists, 
ever  think  of  passing  a  spot  which  was  established  as  a  land- 
mark in  literature  by  the  poetry  of  the  Lake  School. 

The  sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head  seems  to  have  been  as 
common  in  the  streets  of  old  London  as  that  of  the  Red  Lion 
or  the  King's  Arms  afterward  became.    Selden,  in  \\\?,  "  'Y^^Aa 
Talk,**  gives  an  trncivi]  reason  for  it;  he  aaya,  ""^TVneu  wxt 
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coontn'men  came  home  from  fighting  with  the  Sarawns,  si 
were   beaten   by    them,   they    pictured   them    with   br^e,    bi 
terrible  fact's  {m  you  still  see  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's  H< 
is),  when,  in  truth,  they  were  like  other  men.     B«t  tJiis  tl 
did  to  eave  their  own  creilit."    The  number  of  Saracens*  Hea'Ts" 
gnidually    diminished,    however,    and    by    the    middle    of    the 
pi;:hti>enth    lonturi'    only    two    hostelries    under    this    hideous 
significance  remained  worthy   of  notice,  both  of  tJiem    lieii 
di.«tingul<»he<l   for  the  ideal   representation   of  the   Saracea 
countenance. 

At  the  Sflrftccn's  TTe«tl  Tom  poured  in  ale  and  vrrae. 

Until  liis  f«<rv  <lid  reprvsont  tlie  »isn, 

say<>    Ofiliorne,    in    ITOl;    and    an    obnoxious   aergeant    of 
compter   is  descril»ed   in   1617,   in   Fenners  "Counter's  Cfl 
nionwealth,"   as    having   "  a   phisnomy   much   resembling 
Sarai-en's  Head  without  Newgate,  and  a  mouth  as  wide  vault 
IIS  that  without  Hishopsgate,"  perhaps  referring  to  another  si^ 
of   the    Bull    and    Mouth,    a    corru[)tion    of    Boulogne    Mot: 
'ir  Harbor,  which  had  been  a  sign  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI] 
after  the  taking  of  Boulogne  in  15-J4. 

The  two  Saracens'  Heads  were  the  one  "  without  Xc 
gate  "  in  the  fitcep  ascent  of  what  has  since  been  called  Snfl 
Hill,  and  the  other  between  I.«adenhall  Street  and  iVldgate. 
Both  these  taverns  have  lonsr  been  buriefl  beneath  Ixjndon 
improvements,  and  Snow  Hill  itself  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

Ix>ndon  once  boasted  two   Devil   Taverns  as   well   as 
[Saracens'  Heads.     One  of  them  was  famous  as  the  place  wh^ 
'anley  and  Xeve  started  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  oti 
was   still  more   famous   for  its   association   with   Ben  .Toni 
and    his    friends.      This,    the    original    Devil's   Tavern,    stfl 
nearly  opposite  St   Dunstan's  church.     The  sign  represent 
that  sainted  smith  tweaking  the  devil  by  the  nose,  the  apj 
lation   of   "Devil"   being   a    vulgar   abbreviation    of   the 
title,  "  St.  Dunstan's  and  the  Devil."     Next  to  the  Mcrinj 
it  was   tlie   favorite  resort   of  the   Elizabethan   wits,   and 
the  advantage  of  maintaining  its  reputation  until  it  was  pul 
down  in  1788  to  give  way  to  Child's  banking  house. 

Here  Ben  Jonson   held   his  celebrated   club   in   the  gi 
room   known  as  the  Ajmllo.     For  the  meetings  of  this 
ho  composed  the  Leircs  Convivales,  or  Convivial  Bules,  one 
which  CKmiiiandod  that  no  insipid  verses  should  be  read  ll 
"Insipida  pocm.ita  null   recitantnr "),  an  indirect  commi-i 
lion  (»f  Iiis  own  iucubnitinns  which  Tiinnifcetcd  his  sturdv  fa 
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graven  in  marble "  and  placed  over  the  chimney,  but  the 
Taller  describes  them  as  "  in  gold  letters."  Either  the  original 
or  a  copy  of  them  was  preserved  in  the  banking  house  (gold 
letters  upon  panelling),  together  with  the  bust  of  Apollo  which 
adorned  the  club-room. 

In  the  Devil  Ben  Jonson's  word  was  law.  Pope  alludes  to 
this  supremacy  in  the  lines 

A  Scot  will  fight  for  Christ's  Kirk  o'  the  Green; 
And  each  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  civil, 
He  swears  the  Muses  met  him  at  the  Devil. 

After  Jonson  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  place  was  sus- 
tained, sometimes  but  iudiflferently,  by  his  followers.  Killigrew 
laid  the  scene  of  the  "  Parson's  Wedding  "  there,  and  Shadwell 
in  his  "Bury  Fair,"  1680,  says,  in  the  character  of  Old-wit, 
"  I  myself,  simple  as  1  stand  here,  was  a  wit  in  the  last  age. 
I  was  created  Ben  Jonson's  son  in  the  Apollo." 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  Apollo  seems  to  have 
iKJCome  a  sort  of  public  hall,  where  great  ladies  auctioned  off 
their  jewels  and  poet  laureates  rehearsed  their  court  codes. 
Says  an  epigram  of  the  period 

Wlien  laureates  make  odes,  do  you  ask  of  what  sortt 

Do  you  ask  if  they're  good  or  are  evil? 
You  may  judge — from  the  Devil  they  came  to  the  court. 

And  go  from  the  court  to  the  Devil. 

One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last  public  reading  which  took 
place  at  the  Devil  was  that  of  Kenrick,  who  delivered  his 
Shakespeare  lectures  there  in  1774;  and  probably  tiie  last 
literary  convivial  supper  held  in  the  old  place  was  on  the 
occasion  when  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  to  the  club  in  Ivy  Lane 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  literary  child 
there.  It  was  an  elegant  entertainment  for  the  celebration 
of  an  authoress's  first  published  book,  for  the  doctor  had 
diretted  tiiat  a  magnificent  hot  apple-i)ie  should  make  a  part 
of  it,  and  this  he  stuck  with  bay  leaves,  because  Mrs.  Lennox 
had  written  verses,  and  beside  that  he  had  prepared  a  crown 
of  laurel  with  which  to  encircle  her  brows  after  some  cere- 
monies of  his  own  invention,  intended  to  represent  an  invo- 
cation of  the  Muses.  Tiie  guests  were  Mrs.  Lennox  and  her 
husband,  and  about  eighteen  friends  and  members  of  the  club. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  writes  the  account  of  the  affair.  "  The 
night  passed,  as  must  be  imagined,  in  pleasant  conversation  and 
harmless  mirth,  intermingled  at  different  periods  with  the 
refreshments  of  coffee  and  tea.  Abont  five  Johnsoi\'s>  lw>ft 
shone  with  meridian  6pl('n<lor,  though  his  drink  WOl  \iten.  oaA^' 
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lemonade;  but   tlio   far   grcatLT   {uirt   of   us  liai!    dejsortwl 
colors  of  Bacthns,  and  were  with  diflifulty  rallied  to  part 
of  a  secoml  refrei-hmont  of  coffee,  wliicli  was  sfarculy  en< 
when   the  day   be^an  to  dawn.     This  phenomenon    began 
put  us  in  mind  of  our  reckoning;  but  the  waiters  were  all 
overcome  with  sleep  that  it  was  two  hours  before  we  could  get 
a  bill,  and  it  was  not  till  nenr  eight  that  the  creaking  of 

street  door  gave  the  signal   for  departure."     11  is  a  pleaai  

reminiscence  with  which  to  close  tlie  history  of  the  old  place 
— a  pleasant  reminiscence,  and  perhaps  its  last,  for  in  1T8^ 
it  was  obliterated  from  the  spot  where  it  had  been  bo  Ic 
famouB. 

Less  famous  perhaps,  but  more  notorious,  was  the  R^ 
Tavern  which  stood  in  RusRell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  ne 
door  to  old  Dniry  Lane,  and  was  demolished  in  177»)  when 
Garrick  enlarged  the  theatre.  The  sign  of  the  Rose  was  en- 
closed in  an  oval  medallinn  on  the  new  front. 

So  Ion;?  as  it  existed  the  tnvem  was  the  resort  not  only 
of  the  wits  and  of  the  players  connected  with  the  theatres,  but 
of  the  wild  roysterers  who  went  there  to  drink  and  sallied  forth 
to  commit  all  sorts  of  noi-turnal  dejircdations.  These  titled 
Inilliea  and  distinguished  ruffians  organized  themselves  into 
companies  bearing  dilTereut  iiames,  the  Mohocks  seeming  to 
bf  tlie  more  gciienil  title.  .Sometimes  rival  societies  were 
formed,  such  as  the  Scowrers,  who  prefcrrtxl  to  i>and  them- 
selves togetlier  for  the  purpri.';e  of  checking  the  Mohocks.  Thc's<» 
gentlemen  arc  immortalized  by  Shadwell  in  his  play  of  "The 
Scowrers,"  and  the  Hose  Tavern  is  made  the  scene  of  tiji 
exploits;  speaking  of  which  one  of  the  characters  says:  "*  Pij 
this  is  nothing;  why  I  knew  the  Hectors  and  before  them 
Muns  and  the  Tityre  Tu's:  they  were  brave  fellows  inrleed. 
In  those  days  a  man  could  not  go  from  the  Hose  Tavern, 
the  Piazza  once  but  he  must  venture  bis  life  twice.'* 

Gay,  ill  his  ''Trivia,"  asks: 

Wtio  lias  not  Lcnrd  tlie  Scowror's  midnifflit  famef 
Who  Im*  not  trembled  at  the  Mohot-k'g  itaiueT 
Wufi  tliere  ii  wati-liuian  took  liir*  hourly  rounds 
Safe  from  their  blows,  or  now-invented  woiindat 
I   pass  th<'ir  d<>8]wrrtt«*  dw-dr*  mid   tnisrhief  done, 
WhiTO  fniiii  Snow-liill  hiack  ste^py  torrents  run; 
How  matrons,  hoop^-d  within  the  li<>jrslu-ad'!i  womh. 
Are  tiinihled  furioiia  thence:  the  rolling  tomb, 
O'er  the  Btoni'9  thnnder'd,  liounds  from  side  to  side. 
So  Kr)nilii8,  to  save  his  country,  tiled. 

The  mention  of  Gay  brings  us  hack  to  the  Robp  and  to 
the  better  part   of  the  society  that   met   iii   its  rooms ;   nc 
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however,  without  a  glauce  at  the  awful  tragedy  which  had  its 
rise  there  on  the  14th  of  November,  lilsJ,  when  the  infamous- 
Lord  Mohun  met  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  terms  of  that 
bloody  duel  were  arranged  between  the  seconds.  Who  has 
forgotten  the  admirable  account  of  it  in  Thackeray's  "  Esmond," 
and  who  could  hope  to  add  anything  to  that  pathetic  story? 
The  Rose  was  doubtless  a  comfortable  as  well  as  a  celebrated 
resort,  in  spite  of  its  evil  connections,  for  it  continued  to 
attract  the  wits  of  the  "  Augustan "  period.  Swift,  in  his 
verses  on  his  own  death,  says — 

Suppose  me  dead,  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 

It  is  significant  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  thirteenth 
century  manor  is  preserved  in  every  detail  of  the  modern  inn. 
The  hosteller  remains  as  the  ostler  who  now  confines  his  atten- 
tion to  four-footed  visitors;  the  chamberlain  has  changed  his 
sex  (though  only  since  the  days  of  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley) 
and  has  become  the  chambermaid.  In  most  old  manor-house 
provisions,  wine  and  ale  wore  served  from  a  special  depart- 
ment close  to  the  porch  and  called  the  "  bower,"  from  Norse 
biir,  meaning  "buttery."  Frequenters  of  a  modem  inn  resort 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  "  bar."  Lastly  the  presiding 
genius  in  every  hotel  or  tavern,  no  matter  how  humble,  is 
invariably  /eferred  to  as  "  the  landlord."  The  very  word  "  inn," 
fike  the  French  "  hotel,"  anciently  implied  the  town  residence 
of  a  nobleman.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  nearly  all  of  them 
hou.ee8  of  the  nobility  converted  for  the  purpose  of  lodging 
the  law  students  there. 

But  the  English  preferentially  know  their  inns  by  a  more 
democratic  name — a  name  which  carries  the  mind  back  many 
generations  before  there  were  any  manorial  lords,  to  the  tribal 
chief,  and  even  beyond  the  tribal  chief  to  the  common  dwelling 
of  our  Aryan  forefathers.  They  generally  refer  to  it  as  the 
public  house, — the  one  secular  place  of  resort  where  all  may 
forget  their  social  differences. 

Maskell  and  Gregory,  joint  authors  of  "Old  Country  Inns 
of  England"  (London,  inil),  assure  us  that  no  extant  English  , 
inn  has  a  history  of  more  than  800  years  and  that  very  few 
hostelries  can  trace  their  independent  existence  to  a  period 
earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  They  have  their  friendly 
gibe,  of  course,  as  the  Fighting  Cocks  in  St  Albans,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  inhabited  house  in  England,  whose  8ig;n-bo&T^  -qxvVA 
•  few  years  ago  modestly  chronicled  the  fact  that  \t  \v«L<i  \>eca 
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"Rebuilt  after  the  Floo«1."     They  speak  a  little  more  serioiisl 
ahout  the  "Fouulaiii"  at  Canterbury,  which  was  foninieiidod  by 
the  German  ambassadnr  when  he  lodged  tiiere  in  Vidi*  on 
occasion  of  the  niarriagi?  nf  King  Edward  I.     But  evidently  tl 
are  not  quite  sure  of  their  historical   foolino;  until  they  rea 
such  comparatively  modern   hoiices  as  the  Saracen's  Head 
Newark,  whose  title-deeds  refer  hack  to  1341;  the  Seven  Sts 
of  Manchester,  proved  l»y  local  antiquaries  to  have  existed  hefc 
the  year  135G;  and  the  Crown   Inn  at   Rochester,  built  by 
same  Sjinond  Potin  who  in  \'M(J  founded  St.  Catharine's  H« 
pital  for  Poor  Pilgrims  in  the  same  town. 

International  Date  Line.  There  is  an  old  prohlem  whi<j 
may  bo  restated  as  follows:  Suppose  a  man  could  keep  pa 
with  the  sun  al>ove  him  and,  journeying  over  westwanl.  coi 
make  the  complete  tour  of  the  world  in  twenty-four  hou| 
He  starts,  we  will  say,  at  noon  on  Monday.  Of  course  it 
Tuesday  noon  when  he  pets  back  to  his  starting-point.  X( 
all  along  his  journey  he  asks  the  civilized  pifiple  he  mr 
whnt  time  it  is.  At  first  the  uniform  answer  will  be  "  Monday 
noon,"  But  somewhere  or  other  the  answer  must  l»egiu  to 
be  "Tuesday  noon."  Whore  will  the  answer  shift  from  "Mon- 
day noon  ''  to  "  Tuesday  noon  ?  " 

Obviously  there  inu.«t  bo  some  place  on  the  earth's  surfae 
some    parallel    of    longitude,    which    is    generally    accepted 
civilized  races  as  convent ioimlly  marking  the  beginning  of 
day.     And  in  fact  mo.-it  civilized  nations  have  accepb^d  the  Hi 
drawn   by   English   astronomers   at   exactly    their   antipodos.-J 
viz.,   the   ISOth  nieridian  of  longitude  reckoned  either  east 
west  from  Greenwich  observiitory.     There  is  a  grun<l   total 
300  degrees,  one-half  of  which  c(pials  180.     That  meridian 
known,  therefore,  as  the  international  date  line. 

But  the  line  is  not  drawn   with   absolute  aeeuraoy.     Bcij 
arbitrary,  it  can,  of  course,  be  arbitrarily  ehiinged  to  suit  t? 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  in  its  neighborhood.     For  ex- 
ample, it  is  less  confusing  to  have   the  line  occur  in  the 
thiiii    on    land,   and    wherever   possible   a   shift    from   i^irth 
water  has  been  mailc.     Navigators  can  grasp  the  matter  nw 
easily  than  landsmen. 

Starting  from  the  North  Polo  then,  the  date  line  fnlUr 
the    180th   meridinij   until   it   approaches   the   Silwrian   coal 
There  it  bends  to  the  cast  and  passes  through   Bering  .Strul 
thence    in    a    southMcstcrly    direclioa    between    the    .\li'uti| 
Islands  and   Asia.     It   rciU'li<>s    its   furthest   WHsfprly   dellcrti 
(about    lin  degrees  ea.st  longitude)   just   Mow  the   Philippiii?^ 
Jslinda.    Next  it  curvea  back  to  tlie  XBOth  laeriJiaa  and  follow 
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it  to  the  equator.  Again,  it  bends  eastward,  passing  between 
numerous  groups  of  islands,  leaving  the  Sanioan  group  on  the 
east  and  the  Tongas  on  tlie  west.  Sweeping  almost  to  the  165th 
meridian,  it  then  curves  back  gradually  to  the  180th  and  follows 
it  to  the  South  Pole. 

It  is  on  reaching  this  line  that  ships  change  their  reckoning 
from  Monday  (we  will  say)  to  Tuesday  if  they  are  sailing 
eastward.  In  other  words  they  drop  one  day.  If  they  are 
sailing  westward,  however,  they  repeat  one  day. 

A  curious  discussion  in  the  English  Notes  and  Queries, 
Vllth  Series,  turns  upon  possible  legal  tangles  which  depend 
upon  relative  differences  in  time.  T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  the 
novelist,  started  the  ball  rolling  by  citing  an  imaginary  case 
in  which  a  married  man  made  what  he  supposed  was  a 
bigamous  marriage  at  Naples  at  11  A.ii.  Subsequently  it. 
turned  out  that  his  wife  had  died  at  10.30  a.m.  Now,  at  10.30 
A.M.  Ijondon  time,  it  was  11.23  a.m:.  in  Naples,  and  Mr. 
Trollope  desired  to  know  whether  tlie  second  marriage  was 
legal  and  valid  or  bigamous  and  null.  The  general  consensus 
of  opinion  was  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  One  of 
the  correspondents  cited  what  he  stated  was  an  actual  case.  A 
certain  ship  or  its  cargo,  he  said,  was  insured  for  (say) 
£10,000  up  to  12  P.M.  of  (say)  October  31,  1870.  From  that 
hour  reinsurance  was  effected  with  another  firm  of  under- 
writers for  double  the  original  amount.  The  ship  was  wrecked 
in  the  South  Pacific  on  the  very  night  on  which  the  first 
insurance  expired,  and  the  second  came  in  force.  The  cargo 
was  lost,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  officers  and  a  few  of  the 
hands  escaped.  They  reported  that  the  ship  was  lost  at  twenty 
minutes  after  12,  Liverpool  time,  hut  of  course  some  time 
before  12  at  the  place  where  the  wreck  occurred.  The  action, 
needless  to  state,  was  for  the  recovery  of  the  larger  sum. 

Jules  Verne,  in  "Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  has  a 
striking  situation  at  the  very  climax  of  the  story.  It  appears 
that  the  hero,  Phileas  Fogg,  has  lost  his  bet,  for  he  really 
reaches  England  after  circumnavigating  the  globe  on  the  eighty- 
firfjt  dav  after  starting,  accordine  to  the  reckoning  kept  on 
board  ship.  In  other  words,  he  had  seen  the  sun  rise  eighty- 
one  times,  though  each  day  was  a  little  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  long,  so  that  the  grand  total  of  81  X  -7-  w^as  equal  to 
the  grand  total  of  80  X  24  =  1920.  Ho  had  been  1920  hours 
on  his  journey  but  they  had  divided  themselves  up  into  81 
instead  of  80  days. 

This  is  a  confusing  subject,  and  many  efforts  \va.N<i  "\a^xx 
ST 
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riiiidi'  f(i  I'Xplain  away  wliat  is  in  fact  a.  totajly  unneeessary 
t'oiifiigioii. 

Owing  to  til  in  apparent  paradox,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
sailor  ti>  t'ticnuntcr  tlirce  Thurarlays  in  a  week.  Exempla 
gratiiK  TiC't  a  vf.'iHol  sail  east  around  the  world  and  arrive 
Thurnday  iiccordinif  to  tlie  reckoning  aboard.  On  the  day 
folluvvinjf  ]i4  tin*  iTfvv  land;  they  will  find  it  Thursday  ashore. 
Aud  uj,')iiii  uii  tilt.'  iif'Xt  day  they  board  a  vessel  that  has  just 
arrivi'il  from  ii  cruife  around  the  world,  sailed  in  a  westerly 
dirwtinn;   IIk'v   will   find   it   is  Thursday  aboard   that  ship. 

Tlir  Anifrimn  Xutfs  and  Qnrries  for  Sfarch  15,  1890,  gives 
tliL"  ftillo\viii|r  t.'xtnic't  from  the  journal  of  a  traTeller  on  his 
Wiiy  fnsm  Chinti  to  JSun   Francisco; 

U'c  run  a  nurtluastcrly  course  at  first,  going  a»  high  as  47  de^rw* 
.nS  niimitrfl  imrtli,  in  which  latitude-  we  crwk8t>d  the  ISOth  degree  of 
liiii),'itiiiJ<.'  uii  -lulv  !^  and  (■onsequt'ntly  had  two  Frklaj'H  and  ^  daja  in 
tlir  wefk.  TluM  fairly  puK^Iud  one  of  our  ptrty,  who  caine  down  to 
lircakfiiHt  ill  ii  liiMvililtTod  statt'  of  mind,  asking  whtthsr  to-day  wis 
yi-sli-nliiy  ur  lo-rmirrnw.  and  deflarinj?  that  he  had  iirtaiiily  gone  to 
lii'd  ijii  Friduy  ni|itit.  and  yt't  had  i;ot  np  a^^ain  on  Friday  mortiing! 
Fur  iiiv  imrt  I  nuist  sav  that  it  IdokE^d  very  strange  to  see  In  mv 
iliuiy.  ■■  1  ri.hLv.  'JUi  .lidy,"No.  1."  "  Do.  do..  No!  1" 
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tt.nilition  of  posterity  in  the  way  of  moral,  mental,  ami 
ical  prugress :  "  But  what  is  the  use  of  vaticinations 
•ort?"  Kinie  (Jradgrind  may  growl.  "They  have  never 
fiUUIed  in  the  juij-t ;  why  ehould  we  expect  tliat  Mr.  Wells 
i  any  greater  gift  of  prophecy  than  tutti  quanti." 
Grxlgrind,  if  he  ventures  to  say  anything  of  this  sort,  will 
wrilif  himnelf  down,  or  speak  himself  down,  a  worse — well — 
donkey  than  Dogberr}'. 

It  Li  OFtoDiahing  to  find  bow  many  of  Mr.  Wells's  predeces* 
hatre  hit  t)ie  bull'g  eye  of  fact  in  what  seemed  to  their 
snporarieH  like  speculative  i^hafts  aimed  at  the  air. 
And  yet,  after  all,  where  is  the  wonder? 
The  poet  in  €*«entinlly  ft  prophet.  He  is  the  preacher  of 
ord^r  and  harmony.  Order  and  harmony  will  be  the  last 
results  of  human  effort.  What  we  call  the  ideal  is  not  a  mis- 
■pprriiexuion  of  the  past,  but  n  forecast  of  the  future.  The 
CroMen  Age  lies  before  us,  not  behind. 

Whm  wr  Kpcuk  of  the  gooil  old  days  and  the  wisdom  of 
an'  >e  an?   UKiiaily    wrong,   unless  we   right   that   wrong 

by  'the  meaning  awry  from  the  Intent  of  the  speaker. 

The  old  day*  will  |je  good,  antiquity  will  be  wise — when  they 
arrive.  But  tliey  lie  k-fore  us:  we  have  not  reached  them. 
The  World,  a«  yet,  is  only  in  its  semi-savage  child hcxxl.  only 
rrcvntly  haa  it  emerged  from  the  helpless  stupidity  of  the 
aniiryo.  Whon  it  is  older,  when  it  has  travelled  further  away 
frotn  the  chaotic  pant,  it  will  be  wiser  and  l>etter. 

Tboucrh  the  y»A  has  a  habit  of  laurling  the  tempuit  actum, 
he  U  reall'  :  not  the  actual  past,  but  (unheknoun  {>er- 

hapa  to  hill  j  [tXt-n]  past,  which  may  rcpres(.-iit   tlie  actu- 

ality of  th<>  future.  Posterity  will  read  a  new  inter|)retation 
into  hta  vvrses,  RuggestL-d  by  the  light  of  what,  Ut  jxistcrity, 
vtll  be  the  pr«aent 

All  tiua  may  seem  a  mere  plnv  of  fancy;  it  is  the  rigid 
tnitli. 

Or«at  men  of  the  imnginatlve  temperament  build  better 
than  thrr  know.  The  world  looks  back  and  si-es  what  they 
wcrv  atriving  for,  what  they  w«Te  aiming  at,  though  they  them- 
wlvna  knew  it  not,  or  onlv  dimly  rc<ogiiiw<l  it.  .\nd  this 
not  only  in  the  realm  of  imagination  and  morals,  but  also 
in  that  of  plain  hard  fact.  Some  of  the  gn^atest  discoveries 
nf  modem  •cipnrf>.  somv  of  it*  most  pn*gnant  inventions,  have 
Ins        ■     '        *  '  '  .Ulcers  of  long  ago. 

<m  their  own  meaning.     They 
i^i  li   into  |il«in   ppw  their  own  urades, 

3e:  •"';  the  oracle   is   then-.     We  v>(  \ii\4 
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iiMiT  nnd  witur  iliiy  can  compass  tlie  meaning,  can  explain  the 

The  law  of  i;riivitrttion  was  annownced  b}'  Xewton  in  the 
yclir  1(1^5,  Had  it  not  been  foreeeen  by  Shakeapeari"  in  l(i(H>? 
At  nil  c'vpnt^.  in  "Troilus  and  CreBgitla,"  he  put  theee  lines 
inlti  thu  moiitli  uf  Cressida: 

I'-iit  tlii^  atrong  tini^e  ami  building  of  my  love 
Is  aj)  till'  vi?ry  centra  of  the  earth 
Drawin^f  nil  thin^  to  it. 

Act  iv,  Se.  2. 

Tivphc  ivars  earlier  he  had  made  Eomeo  say: 

Turn   Imtk,   Jul!   earth,   STid   find  thy   centre  out, 

komeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii,  Se.  I, 

TnaRiniuli  ns  Eonipo  is  thinking  of  his  attrftttion  toward  Juliet. 
this  liHikr*  like  iin  allusion  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 

A  uuirt:'  ninnr.'lldtis  anticipation  is  contJiini?d  in  these  lines, 
which  R'lMii  iit  h';ist  to  indicate  that  Shakespeare  knew  (what 
uiis  lint  known  t-ven  to  hotsnists  until  two  centuries  later) 
thiif    [iltmts  liiive   sex: 

Pale  primrosps 
That  (lie  unnirirried.  ^n-  they  can  behold 
Uriplit  I'hii'hufi  in  his  strength,  a.  malady 
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In  France  Cyrano  du  Btirgerac,  whom  Moliere  himself  plun- 
dered of  ideas,  manifested  mucli  scientific  prescience.  The  air- 
ship in  which  the  hero  of  his  "Voyage  to  the  Moon"  (1650) 
made  his  trips  to  that  sphere  was  a  pretty  close  foreshadowing 
of  Montgolfier's  balloon,  and  elsewhere  in  tlie  same  book  he 
anticipates  the  phonograph  (q.v.). 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  very  title  of  Chapter  XIII — "  Of 
the  Little  Animals  that  make  up  our  Life,  and  likewise  cause 
our  Diseases" — Cyrano  had  a  prescientific  foreknowledge  of 
bacilli  and  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  Chapter  XVI  is 
titularly  of  equal  luminosity,  "  Of  Miracles:  and  of  the  Curing 
by  the  Imagination."  Here  the  faith  cure  is  anticipated  as 
well  as  the  real  explanation  of  its  success.  Cyrano  believes  that 
it  is  enough  "for  the  recovery  of  one's  health,  eagerly  to  wish 
for  it,  and  to  imagine  himself  cured,"  and  he  puts  this  dilemma 
to  the  Lunarians  who  believed  that  the  cures  were  wrought 
by  a  miracle:  If  a  patient  pray  for  health,  he  must  cither  die, 
continue  sick,  or  recover.  "  Had  he  died,  then  would  it  have 
been  said  kind  Heaven  hath  put  an  end  to  his  Pains;  Nay, 
and  that  according  to  his  Prayers,  he  was  now  cured  of  all 
Diseases,  praised  be  the  Lord:  Had  his  Sickness  continued, 
one  would  have  said,  he  wanted  Faith ;  but  because  he  is  cured, 
it's  a  Miracle  forsooth.  Is  it  not  far  more  likely,  that  his 
Fancy,  being  excited  by  violent  Desires,  hath  done  its  Duty 
and  wrought  the  Cure?  For  grant  he  hath  escaped,  what 
then  ?  must  it  needs  be  a  Miracle  ?  " 

Both  Cyrano  and  Swift  write  about  storing  sun-heat  purged 
of  light,  or  sunlight  purged  of  heat  (Swift  evidently  with  his 
tongue  in  his  check),  and  these  dreams  or  jests  may  yet  be 
realized  in  sober  earnest  from  such  phosphorescent  substances 
as  uranium,  pollonium,  and  radium.  Swift  also  makes  his 
(lullivcr  watch  men  freezing  air,  a  feat  that  was  accomplished 
in  the  Royal  Institution  Library  in  1894  and  now  is  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  science. 

Indeed  Gulliver's  powers  of  prediction  are  positively  un- 
canny. For  example :  In  1877  Professor  Hall,  of  the  Xational 
Observatory  at  Washington,  D.  C,  announced  his  discovery 
that  Mars  had  two  moons  hitherto  unknown  to  astronomers. 
He  described  them  as  Ixjing  each  about  the  size  of  a  40-acre 
lot.  Revolving  round  the  planet  like  two  pretty  little  golden 
shuttles,  one  of  these  presents  the  phenomenon  of  travelling 
almost  three  times  as  fast  as  Mars  itself. 

Now,  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  Swift  in  "GviWxn^t" 
(1726),  as  well  as  Voltaire  in  "Micromegas,"  aViude  \,q  ^i^ve8ft 
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iiin,tii>,  thu?  li_v  A  full  iTiitury  anticipating  that  very  scieUL* 
of  (Lsfrniiuriiy  aj^uiiist  wliiLli  tlieir  sarL-asms  were  levelled. 

\"ip|tiiiri'V  iilliisinii  is  very  brief.  Microniegas,  an  inhabitant 
of  Siriu,',  i;-  n-jiRscrrted  as  swinging  arountl  the  solar  systeiTi: 

'*  III'  tnnelled  almiit  ono  hntidred  niillions  of  leagues  after 
Iffiviii;,'  .(iijiitiT.  Coasting  by  JIarg,  h«  saw  two  dioods  circling 
alunit  till'  filaoL't,  wliich  have  hitherto  escaped  the  observation 
of  iL-tnuiiimcr.-  im  tiie  earth," 

Swilt,  is  iiKirf  eireumstantial.  And  the  wonder  is  that  he 
if  po  marly  t-niriTt  in  his  details.  Here  are  his  words  (be 
IF  s|ii'iik-iii^'  of  thi"  Laputans,  an  imaginary  race  of  pseuJo- 
astnirtiiiiiiTf;)  : 

*'  Tlii'v  Imvi-  likewise  discovered  two  lesser  stars  or  eatellitess 
Hliiili  ri'Milvf  alioiit  Mars,  wjiereof  the  innermost  is  distant 
(riiiii  till'  plimi't  cvtKtly  three  of  its  diameters,  and  the  outer- 
riHJst  Vtw  u(  its  dliinioters;  the  former  revolves  in  the  space  of 
ti-n  linur,-;.  II hd  lin'  latter  in  twenty-one  and  a  half  hours." 

X(i\s'  jiinrlv,  llara's  two  moons  do  in  fact  consist  of  an 
inner  iiiid  iiii  niitrr  one.  The  dinrneter  of  Mara  is  a  little  over 
■lOtJi)  milt's.  (Jiillivrr  estimates  the  distance  of  the  inner  moon 
from  llic  iilrtiiL't  nt  llirff  iinies  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  whieh 
would  hi>  (■i.niKi  mile?.     It  is  actually  10,000  miles.     CiilliverV 
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**  Everjf  atom  iniprfsjsed'Vith  good  and  witli  ill  retains  at 
tatx  thf  tnution^  which  plulosopliors  nud  sages  liave  imparted 
it,  lulled  and  cotiibined  iu  ten  thousand  ways  with  all 
i»  worthless  an<l  base.  The  atinosphcre  we  breathe  is  the 
fwr-living  witTn-ss  of  the  sentiments  we  have  uttered  .  .  .  and 
(in  aonther  ?tate  of  being)  the  ofTender  niaj'  hear,  still  vibrat- 
bg  In  bis  «r,  the  very  words  uttered,  perhaps  thousands  of 
iturirt  bcfor4'.  which  at  once  caused  and  registered  his  own 
]einiiation." 

Thi*  was  u  novel  and  striking  idea  to  Babbage's  contcm- 
ine».  Many  inforiried  him  that  it  almost  mado  them  afruid 
\aptakf  from  the  dn-iid  that  tlie  sounds  were  to  last  and 
IfeMBCe  cume  liack  to  tiiem  in  the  liereaftcr. 
Fmafriti^.  therefore,  hi»  surprise  when  his  fri;?nd,  Henry 
Eterd,  of  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  theory 
kad  bc«n  anticipated,  n^  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
work*  of  no  le*?  a  nmn  tlmn  Chaucer.  Here  is  a  passage 
(hf  Utter's  "  House  of  ramo."  Note  the  extraordinary 
If  to   Bnlibage.      Xotr   also  how   the  old   poet    uses  a 

iiilitude  witli  the  popularizer  of  science  to-day,  that 
[aonod-waves  c'oni|)are<l  to  the  waves  of  water  set  in  motion 
I'S  atone  thrown  into  a  stream : 

tittunil  k»  nnuglit  liut  »ir  tlmt's  broken 
And  rvpTj-  («|H"fcli  that  is  ftpoken, 
WlipVr  IdiiiI  iir  low,  foul  or  diir, 
In  Ilia  aulistAiKT  m  hut  air. 

'l";«k«'  hwvl  now 
Bt  fxpertrno*-,  for  if  that  thou 
Thnnv  in  ii  w»tiT  now  h  Htoiu" 
WpH  wotat  then  it  will  iiiAki^  anon 
A  little  roiutitiHl  as  a  oirc-lp. 
1*kr  venture,  a*  hroad  lU)  a  cor^'irlr, 
Anct  riirht  annn  thou  iihat  m'p  wrtl 
That  riroln  roliw  Biiothor  wIicpI, 
And   that   tli<'  lliinl.  und  tiu  lurtli,  brother, 
Evrry  t-irilf  laiixirijj;  other, 
Murh  l>roB<!<r  limn  hiniHcltfn  wa*, — • 
Right  m  of  air.  my  livr  l>rntlipr, 
Ever  tntrh  air  another  stirrt-lh 
Mon-  and  nion-  and  «|Kt^'li  iiplirttroth 
Till  it  Iw  at  tlip  HoUHi<  ikf  Karat*. 

inanin  da  Vinei  wan  one  of  the  most  astonishingly  fecund 
'men.     It  iii  only  recently,  through  the  publication  of  mere 
MpWctioiui  froiD  hi*  posthumous  manuscripts,   that   the  world 
b«a  able  to  renlin'  how  many  inventions  he  anticipati'd. 
bov  Rianv  truths,  divim-d  by  him  but  not  reveale<l  to  tii- 
'  i,p  eiib»*qorntlv  rrdiieiivered  liv  others. 

i'li  ■.    Mil-   .wHniUciI    I'lMlicf    Allnntivo.    ^»res«!Viv^,V   ix\ 
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Milan,  has  been  most  closely  studied.  From  it  we  see  lli 
I^conardo  was  a  pioneer  both  in  mctliod  and  in  actual  d^ 
covery.  He  founded  himself  on  observation  and  experimeil 
He  divined  the  circulation  of  the  hlnod.  He  anticiput 
Copernicus  in  ]iro|)()iinfliiig  the  theory  of  the  earth's  mol 
ment;  long  before  Kepler  nnd  Galileo  he  denioiistrated  tl 
the  faint  lipht  we  s<v  on  a  new  moon  is  reflected  from 
i-arth.  He  declared  that  "  motion  was  the  cause  of  all  lifd 
He  forestalled  Laiiitink's  classification  of  vertebrate  and 
vertebrate.  He  takes  ills  place,  in  virtue  of  hia  researches  ii 
rocks  anrl  fossils,  with  the  masters  of  modern  science  who  ht 
proclaimed  the  continuity  of  (geological  causes.  In  botany, 
physics,  ill  mechanics,  he  made  rliscuveries  of  ecjual  ori<»iiiality. 
Ill  ap])lying  his  scientific  knowledge,  he  forestalled  many  mod- 
ern inventions.  He  bad  gliiii|)ses  even  of  the  t^'lepluiue.  He 
is  cntilled  to  a  distiiigui-^hcd  place  among  the  forerunners 
of  Walt.  He  was  the  tirst  inventor  of  screw  projiulsion. 
made  paildle-wheels.  Hi-  attacked  the  [)roblem  of  aerial  navij 
tiou.  He  invented  svvimming-Iielts.  He  anticipated  by  ma 
years  the  invention  of  the  camera  obscura.  He  was 
alike  as  a  civil  and  a  military  engineer.  He  watered 
Tyoiiibard  plain  by  the  invention  of  sluices;  he  was  one  of 
fir.«t  fo  recomnien<l  the  use  of  mines  for  the  destruction  of  for 
and  he  anticipated  the  inventions  of  our  time  in  Huggestil 
breech-loading  guns  and  mitrailleuses. 

Jules  Verne  invente<l   nothing  liimself,  but  he  stimulat 
invention  in  others.    "  When  1  was  ton  years  old,"  says  Siin 
I>ake.  "  I  read  Jules  Verne's  *  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  xini 
the  Sea.'"     When   Mr.   Ijake  was   forty  years  old   the  res^ 
of  this  reading  was  made  known  to  the  world  in  the  submar 
boat  Arijunaul. 

The  phrase  "  Around  the  World  in  Kighly  Days  "  is  a  tM 
eommonplaco    to-dav.      Two    ladies    did    better    than    Phil 
Fogg  so  far  back  as  IS'JO, — "  Xcllio  Bly  "  and  Miss  ElizaV 
liisjand.    A  tri]i  to  the  moon  such  as  Verne  conceived  has  not 
been  realized,  to  be  sure,  nor  all  the  features  of  his  story  "J 
Weeks  in  a  Balloon : "  but  flying  has  reached  a  stage  eonsided 
equally  impossible  when  these  rouiances  were  written,  and  m^ 
romances  are  daily  being  constructed  revolving  on  aerial  accfl 
jdishments  still  to  come. 

Two    books   of   comparatively    recent    date   have    contaii 
a    large    nundier    of    prophecies    already    realized;    they 
Bulwer-Lytton's  "The  Coming  llace "  an<1   Edward   Beljar 
"  Looking  Backward."     The   former  prophesied  the  househj 
nf  till-    /ill lire    as    being  nprated    entirely    b^   mechanism 
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meckanical  appliaiicet>,  life  to  bo  practically  scrvaiitlcsB;  such 
present  doiuestic  institutions  as  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  pneu- 
matic chambermaid,  the  tireless  cooker,  the  various  electrical 
household  devices  such  as  washing-machines,  irons,  refrigerators, 
cooking  utensils,  sewing-machines,  and  carpet-sweepers  arc 
active  realizations.    Much  of  this  has  come  true. 

In  many  kitchens  work  is  done  almost  entirely  by  electrical 
power,  cooking  is  carried  out  on  elpctric  heaters  and  in  electric 
ovens,  automatic  time  attachments  indicating  when  each  dish 
is  ready.  Polishers,  cleaners,  and  dishwashers  are  driven  by 
small  motors.  In  household  laundries  washing-machines,  and 
wringing-machines,  each  driven  by  a  small  motor,  do  the  family 
washing  within  an  hour,  all  with  a  minimum  need  of  servants. 

A  near  accomplishment  of  a  whimsical  fancy,  also  from 
Lytton's  book,  that  of  turning  on  the  music  from  a  universal 
supply  house,  is  the  tel-harmonium,  the  ingenious  device  for 
switching  on  music. 

In  "  Looking  Backward  "  Bellamy  describes  the  ideal  shop 
of  the  future — there  being  no  officious  clerks,  but  all  purchases 
being  made,  all  packages  tied  up,  all  change  counted  and  values 
estimated  by  mechanical  aids.  Adding-machines  which  can 
work  faster  and  more  accurately  than  man  are  now  with  us. 
Weighing  and  counting  machines  by  which  any  commodity 
can  be  counted  without  the  use  of  tabulated  figures  save,  it  is 
calculated,  from  40  to  90  per  cent,  of  time  and  labor  over  all 
old  methods. 

In  a  later  book,  "Equality,"  Mr.  Bellamy  pursued  the  same 
line  of  fancy  on  a  larger  scale. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  confining  ourselves  to  modem 
literature.  To  realize  still  more  clearly  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  you  need  only  take  up  any  popular  work 
on  modern  inventions  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature.  If,  as  may  happen,  your 
reading  has  been  among  the  curiosities,  corners,  and  byways  of 
ancient  literature,  the  means  of  verifying  the  adage  will  be 
proportionately  abundant.  Thus  it  is  patent  to  a  tolerable 
numljcr  of  well-informed  persons  that  a  sort  of  prediction  of 
the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  of  the  continent 
of  America — if  not,  indirectly,  of  steam  navigation — is  to  be 
found  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca,  vv.  375,  etc.: — 

Vttnient  annis  siecula  seris 
QaibuB  Occaniis  vincula  rerum 
Laxet,  et  ingenH  pateat  tellus, 
Tethysque  novos  deteeat  orbes, 
Nee  Bit  terris  uitinia  Thule. 
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Irish  Giant.     The  ^uecvss  uf  lliu  ilardiiF  Giaiil  fruud  tn 
Uuited  States  prompted  a  similar  experiuient  in  Great  Brita 
There  it  was  less  suct-cssful,  and  the  exhibit  in  the  case,  a  sl< 
image  said  to  be   the  fossilixed   remains  of  Fin  Macoul    (1 
greatest  of  ail  Irish  jxiants)  still  remains  in  the  possession  of 
Ijondon  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  at  Liverpool. 

In  the  early  seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  she 
men,  named  Iher  and  Kershaw,  exhibited  this  pretended  {n 
in   Manche.«ter,   Liverpool,   and   other   Engiiih  cities,   claijni 
for   it    thai   it   had  l)een   dug   up   near   the   Giants'   Causev 
in   Ireland.     They  subnequcjitly   went  to  law  over  the  owi 
ship  and  the  case  was  thrown  into  chancery,  the  railroad  cot 
pany  being  enjoined  at  the  same  time  from  moving  the  "  giant. 
Dyer  and  Kershaw  iiave  since  passed  away,  but  the  case  is  at 
in  chancery  and  the  "  giant  *'  remains  in  the  jwsscssiou  of 
railway,  with  charges  of  nearly  $l()(iO  against  it  for  storage. 

The  "giant"  is  a  ligure  in  stone,  12  feet  2  inches  U 
and  weighing  three  tons.  Some  years  ago  a  man  claiming  to 
know  the  history  of  the  "  giant  "  said  that  the  figure  Imd 
carved  out  of  rock  at  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  and  was  set 
on  by  the  showmen  as  a  means  of  making  money  by  exhibitif 
it  as  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Kin  Macoul.  Fin  keeps 
silent  and  the  true  Ftory  may  never  be  known. 

Irish  Jaunting  Car.    The  tirst  jaunting  ear  in  Ireland 
established  in  LSir»  by  a  Milanese.  Carlo  Bianconi,  who  settl 
in  Dublin  and  drove  every  day  to  Caher  and  back,  chargil 
two  pence  a  mile;  from  this  small  beginning,  in  1837  he  ha^ 
establishc-d   sixty-seven   conveyances,   drawn   by   nine   huudi 
horses. 

The  extension  of  modem  manufacturing  towns  and  cil 
demanded  still   greater  conveniences,   which   were  8upplic<i 
first   by  the  omnibus  lines,   whi<li   up  tu   18(>0  were   the  eh| 
means  of  urban  and  interxirban  transportation.     To  these  s^ 
ceede<l  the  street  railroad,  traversed  by  cars  drawn  by  one| 
jnore  horses,  and  these  in  turn   became  wholly  inadequate  i 
meet  the  demand  of  the  suburban  districts. 

The  cable  car,  drawn  by  underground  cable,  was  the 
innovation ;  but  this,  aimut  1880  to   1890,  was  supplanted 
the  electric  trolley  lines;  and   these  again  were  8upp!etnen| 
in    many  cities  by   elevated   and   subway   lines,   in   which 
cars    were   propelled    Ky   electricity   supplied    by   a    tliinl 
This  latter  device  has  already  been   applied  to  extended  lilj 
of  railroads,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  present  eontl^ 
will  witness  the  electrification  of  most  of  the  railroad  lineal 
Uiic'klv  settJed  countries. 
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Iron  Ships.  It  was  the  fight  between  the  Meirlmac  and 
tbc  Monitor.  Match  5),  ISfi?,  wliicli  finally  coininitnl  the  world 
of  Ui<  rity  of  iron  for  the  (.oiiHtriirtioii  of  tlu^  inan-of- 

wmr.      1  ;'T  wooden  ships  were  doomed.     But  mithcr  the 

ifloathrrn  nor  the  Northern  iron-clad  was  an  atisolute  pioneer. 
Iroa  whips  bad  hi*t;n  known  to  the  merchant  marine  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  despite  their  repudiation  by  a  famous  naval 
m-  •—'■,-  of  the  early  1800'p,—**  Don't  talk  to  me  of  iron 
•h  are  eontrary  to  nature." 

1  In-  ilrsl  iron  ship  has  more  reputed  birthplaces  than  Homer. 
Both  the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey  claim  |)rLi:Mninence  in  tills 
rmiwct.  But  there  is  record  of  an  iron  Itoat.  intended  appar- 
ently for  }»a*sen;ii_'r  service,  which  was  l)iiilt  and  launched  on  the 
rfrcr  Vof  in  Yorkshire  in  1777.  We  know  that  by  1787  iron 
waa  br);inniMg  to  \ie  used  for  the  shell  plating  of  lighters  in 
the  canal  wrviee.  In  1816  Sir  E.  J.  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh. 
dwipnoil  an  iron  vesi^el  which  was  not  launched  until  three 
rram  Inter,  and  in  the  interim  (ll^l*^)  the  iron  lipbter  ]'uh-nn 


apncaritl  on  the  Monklnnd  canal  near  (Jlaspow.  Owing  to 
thja  •cridenfal  priority,  the  Vulrun  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
Brfi  iron  iihip. 

TIm*  first  large  wrew  fteamer  built  of  iron  was  the  Oreat 
Britain,  which  inadvertently  added  a  fresh  proof  of  the  value 
of  that  inctfll  in  shi|v-huilding  and  contributed  a  signal  refu- 
tation of  one  of  the  leading  argument-^  against  it, — viz..  that, 
if  •    i»hip  grounded  and   w«s  ex]>ose<l   to  bumping  on  a 

*ii  bottom    would   Ik'   family   perforated.      In    lS4t»   tbo 

Gr*<ttt  iititaiii  ran  anbore  in  Dundnim  Bay,  Ireland,  and  settled 
OQ  two  drtarhiNl  rocks.  Though  nhe  remained  aground  for  1 1 
miiolh*.  nhe  was  finally  got  off  and  repaired  and  afterwanl 
did  good  pervi<-e. 

Iwory-carving.  The  oldent  extant  art  (extant  still,  though 
dft-adent)  ii*  the  art  of  carving  ivory.  It  would  almost 
a*  if  the  Ixiiuty  of  the  material  had  excited  the  faculty  of 
ig  it  into  beautiful  forms.  The  earliest  remains  in 
WtcTO  Europe  yield  fragments  of  bone  incised  with  pictun-s 
Irjr  •(•mi'  prehiftorie  ljinds<'<T,  The  graves  of  Egyptian  kings 
m>  old  that  all  mo^^lern  chronology  has  to  be  rearranged  to 
indndv  them  cniitaiu  ornaments  of  ivory.  There  are  some 
io  the  Britinh  Muneuin  dating  front  the  "time  of  Moseg," 
and  •  boat  at  the  louvre  bears  the  luinie  of  Ilntasou,  a  (pieen 
of  E^"  •  mu^l   have  lived   iiinny  centuries  earlier.     The 

PjrrmiJ  '•■r*  wen^  ivory-cnrvers.     The  Xinevit«?s  both  im- 

ported  •  orTintr*   from    Ee^pt   and   made   them    for  tbcmsrlvi*. 
Iuri«fi  liefon-  Cbrlsf  the  Q-psclida.'  sent  to  0\NraYM'  '^^ 
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offering  which  consistcHl  of  a  coffer  of  cedar  inlaid  with  go 
and  ivorv.  The  crvst'ii-pliantine  stHtuts  of  the  time  of  Phi<lij 
liave  hi-en  inadf  faiiions  fur  us  by  aniient  writers,  though  no( 

in<^  of  them  hns  com*?  down  to  us.     Tliougii  such  sculptures  

the  Ituiuan  lime  k-fore  Con.-itaiitiiu*  arc  extremely  scarce,  they 
do  exist,  and  from  tlie  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
have  a  complete  successsion  of  works — a  fact  which  Bots  \\o\ 
carving  alone  among  the  arts.     The  consular  tablet  gave 
to  the  rclij^ious  triptych.     The  triptych  was  in  its  turn  so 
planted  by  the  heathen  imagery  of  a  more  advanced  Christi 
age,  hut  until  our  own  day  the  art   \\m  survived.     It  is  p< 
haps,  as  an  art,  at  a  lower  ebb  now  than  at  any  previous  perid 
since  the  third  cciitury,  hut  signs  are   not  wanting   of  a 
position  to  revive  it,  and  meanwhile  more  mechanical  skill 
cutting  is  being  attained. 

It  is  a  puzzling  fact  that  no  elephant's  tusk  of  to-day 
no   tusk    surviving   from   the   past    would    afford    pieces   l»«r 
enough  for  the  plaques  and  diptychs  of  the  middle  ages, 
leaves  of  one  diptych  at  Paris  nu-aisure  each  fifteen  inches 
length,  and  nearly  six  in  width,  while  a  single  tablet  in  t| 
British  ^ruscuni  is  sixteen  inches  and  a  ipiarter  long,  and  111 
inches  and  a  half  broad.  Yet  the  largos't  of  the  tusks  at  the  Soul 
Kensington  Museum  is  only  sixteen  inches  and  a  half  in  ej 
cumference,  and  a  jiair  exliibite<l  in  1851  did  not  exceed  twcnl 
two  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.     It  has  been  co 
jecttir'Kl  that  the  ancient  carvers  were  able  to  bend  the  pic 
of  ivory  or  to  flatten   them,  but  all  efforts  made  in   mt)de|j 
times  to  recapture  the  secret  have  failed. 

The  largest  and  finest  example  of  carving  in  Iwrnc  is 
retable  of  T'oissy  in  the  Louvre,  containing,  as  it  does,  abo^ 
seventy   separate    plaques   and   l>eing   no    less    than    seven    fe 
six  inches  in  width.    It  was  nuide  for  the  bn)ther  of  diaries 
of  France,  and  a  smaller  example  of  the  same  kind  of  wr 
h  in  the  Hotel  Cluny,    If  this  reredos  is  the  largest,  a  "  piet 
lit  the  Britifih  Museuni  is  the  smallest,  and  perhaps  the  hk 
l)eautiful,  of  the  religious  ivories  remaining.     It  is  less  {\\i 
rliree  inches  in  height,  and  consists  of  two  groups  so  arrangJ 
t'-at   one,   representing  the    .^gonv   in    the   Garden,   is   fnnni 
'vithout  distortion  on  the  back  of  the  other  and  more  importaf 
face- 


J. 

Jacqueminot  Rose.  This  was  named  in  honor  of  Viscount 
Jean  Frangois  Jacquetiiinot  (1787-18555),  an  illustrious  soldier 
under  the  first  Napoleon  who  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery  at  Waterloo.  The  Bourbons  put  him  on  half 
pay.  In  1827  he  was  elected  a  deputy  from  his  native  town 
of  JS'ancy.  He  advocated  a  reform  of  the  royal  body-guard 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  Swiss  Guards.  With  Pajol  he  directed 
the  expedition  of  Kambouillet  which  resulted  in  the  abdication 
and  flight  of  Charles  X.  The  Orleans  dynasty  whom  he  had 
assisted  to  the  vacant  throne  found  in  him  a  loyal  partisan, 
and  Louis  Philippe  rewarded  him  with  many  offices,  including 
the  command  of  the  National  Guards  in  Paris.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  showed  extra- 
ordinary indecision,  and  lost  his  command,  which  was  given 
first  to  Bugeaud  and  then  to  Ijamoriciere,  whereupon  he  retired 
to  private  life. 

Jade.  An  inconspicuous  stone  which  to  a  superficial  glance 
seems  little  superior  to  serpentine.  Jade  and  jadeite,  more- 
over, the  latter  a  cousin  to  the  first,  occur  in  pretty  large 
masses  in  those  countries  where  they  are  most  admired.  Out- 
side of  Asia  and  Oceanica  few,  if  any,  si)ecimens  of  true  jade 
have  Iwen  discovered.  Reported  finds  in  America  and  Europe 
have  usually  turned  out  valueless.  Hardness  is  one  of  it.<« 
fliaracteristics.  It  will  scratch  glass  and  quartz.  But  diamonds 
and  other  stones  are  even  harder.  Toughness  is  its  peculiar 
quality.  To  work  it  needs  patience  of  a  kind  that  is  scarce 
known  out  of  China.  Is  it  any  marvel  that  the  inhabitants 
of  China  have  carried  the  working  of  jade  to  its  highest 
development  and  inoculated  the  world  with  the  mild  madness 
of  jade  worship? 

The  world  was  early  prepared  for  that  worship.  A  pre- 
dilection for  jade  and  tough  minerals  akin  to  it  is  noted 
among  the  imperishable  articles  left  by  peoples  who  lived 
when  Europe  was  not  the  Europe  we  know.  Columbus  and 
his  successors  found  a  jade-like  stone  held  in  great  honor 
among  the  Indians  of  South  and  Central  America.  In  ancient 
European  tombs  of  the  period  of  the  smoothed-stone  imple- 
ments, axes  and  hatchets  of  jade  or  jadeite  point  to  a  venera- 
tion for  the  material  that  cannot  bs  explained  oiv  \l\\c  >i\\?«rvi 
of  its  beauty  alone,  or  on  that  of  its  toughness.    1\.  \a  ^flc^t^^^ 
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that  its  color  attractod  inca  at  first,  but  it  is  hIro  2»Iaiii 
early  man  saw  in  jade  something  specially  good,  or  he  would 
not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  find  and  to  carve  it. 
nlwaye  he  reasoned  by  analogy  from  the  mineral  to  soraethi 
else. 

Jade  undoubtedly  shared  with  certain  otlier  minerals,  cfl 
tain   roots,  certain  animals,   the  reverence  that  was  accord 
to  night,  the  earth,  and  the  under  world.     It  belonged  to 
country  whither  the  sun  retires  at  dusk,  from  which  it  retui 
at  dawn.     The  jado  color  is  seen  in  the  sky  jui^t  above  the 
sun  anil  just   hcforc  sunrise.     It  also  recall?  the  season  wl 
ehrubs  and  grass  renew  their  color  and  make  the  earth  grvt 
It   liolds   the   color   of    vegetation   and   of  the   deep   sea-wat 
Tiiese   are   its   cosmical   or   cclcptiul   analogies.      Connected 
the  mind  of  primitive  men  with  spirits  that  may  be  good 
had,  as  they  choose,  it  became  a  favorite  for  talismaus  ai 
amulets  such  as  are  found  in  the  old  graves  of  North  Anioric 
carved  of  shell   or  a  jadelike  mitierul,  either   for  wearing 
the   breast   or   for   piercing   the  cartilage  of  the  nose,   or  tt 
lower  lip,  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear.     Amulets  of  Amazon  stone, _ 
kind  of  jade,  have  heen  found  in  Egypt. 

But   jade    was    also   very    early    associated    with    the   ini 
person.     Very  early,  in  China  at   any  rate,  the  idea  exis 
that  a  cup  made  of  jade  gave  health  to  him  who  drank  fr 
it,  and,  naturally,  woidd  counteract  jtoison.   Indeed,  the  faint« 
drop  of  poison  was  supi>oscd  tit  cause  the  liquid  in  wliich 
lay  hidden   to   foam   up   when   brought   in   contact   with   ja«] 
Emperors,  princes,  governors,  and  others  who  were  exp«jw<l 
the  underhand  attacks  of  rivals,  fathers  of  families  who  tliroi 
their  own  cruelty  or  the  wickedness  of  others  were  in  danger 
the  poison  death,  would  of  course  give  high  ]>rii'es  for  cups 
jade.     It  was  in  China  and  is  to-day  pre-eminentlv  the  lu< 
stone,  so  that  a  sceptre  carved  out  of  jade  is  one  of  the  gij 
that  the  Emperor  of  China  is  apt  to  n>ake  ti;  a  man  whom  ' 
wishes  to  honor. 

Sword  liandles  and  belt  clasps,  ear-rings  and  Tings  for  t| 
fingers,  bangles  for  the  wrists  and  ankles,  ornaments  for 
hair  of  women,  pipe-Pt<'ms,  and  mouth-pieces,  screens  to  pli 
Ixjfore  the  paper  so  that  spies  should  not  read,  paper-weigli 
figures  of  all  sorts,  knickknacks,  bottles  for  medicine,  pint* 
cups,  vases,  sceptres — the  list  of  objects  wrr)ught  by  the  Chinese 
in  this  tough  material  would  never  end.     To  honor  jade  st 
more  the  precious  stones  were  used  as  decorations  and  .>;kilful 
J;))aid:  rims  and  legs  of  gold  were  fitted  to  thin  cui>s  of  jui 
llCil  struck  lilf 
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and  elaborate  pieces  of  furniture  have  been  carved  from  a  single 
block  of  this  hard  material.  A  German  collector,  Alfred 
Schwab  of  Biel,  has  a  rack  for  hats  and  coats  made  from  a 
single  stone.  The  sides  and  back  are  pierced  to  form  fantastic 
figures,  tigers,  rams,  and  other  animals;  eagle's  heads  jut 
forward  as  pegs  for  hats. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  a  material  so  much  sought  for 
and  so  costly  would  not  long  remain  without  attempts  to 
imitate  it.  And  certainly  the  Chinese  have  gone  so  far  in 
the  fabrication  of  a  glass  exactly  like  jade — if  it  may  be  called 
filass — that  experts  are  often  at  fault  in  regard  to  small  pieces 
in  which  there  is  little  or  no  carving. 

But  all  this  does  not  explain  why  jade  has  held  its  own  so 
well  in  competition  with  other  stones  to  which  curative  or 
prophylactic  qualities  were  ascribed.  The  clue  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  America.  The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  received 
:rom  the  Indians  the  belief  that  the  green  Amazon  stone  resem- 
bling jade  was  good  for  the  kidneys,  but  for  that  matter  they 
might  have  found  the  same  idea  at  home.  The  word  "jade" 
is  from  the  Spanish  piedra  de  ijada,  an  allusion  to  such 
curative  powers,  meaning  stone  of  the  stomach,  or  colic  stone. 
•*  Sympathetic  magic  "  is  the  term  used  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  in 
■'  The  Golden  Bough  "  for  this  order  of  superstitious  analogies 
lM?tween  living  things  and  inanimate.  A  green  stone  was  hung 
against  the  stomach,  if  we  may  believe  Galen,  as  a  remedy  for 
cramps.  Thus,  when  the  stone  became  specialized  as  a  remedy 
for  troubles  of  the  bowels,  it  began  a  career  which  is  not 
ended  yet,  passing  from  article  of  medicine  to  fetich  and  lucky 
stone,  thence  to  preventive  poisoning,  then  to  articles  of  luxury, 
and  at  last  to  its  present  position  of  artistic  eminence,  where 
American  and  European  collectors  dispute  fine  pieces  just  as 
fliey  do  canvases  of  Kembrant  and  figurines  from  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  namely,  for  their  beauty  and  artistic  worth. 

Japanese  in  America,  First.  The  first  Japanese  who  came 
<n  ,\merica  is  said  to  have  been  Manjiro  Xakahama,  a  boy 
of  14  years,  who  was  picked  up  by  an  American  sailing  vessel 
in  the  North  Pacific.  The  boy,  with  some  companions,  had 
sailed  out  for  deep-sea  fishing,  and  was  driven  from  home  by 
a  storm.  He  and  his  comrades  suffered  much,  until  they  landed 
on  a  desert  island.  The  boy's  companions  were  left  in  Hawaii, 
after  the  party  was  rescued  by  American  sailors,  but  Xakahama 
came  to  this  country,  and  was  sent  to  a  New  England  school. 
He  later  did  good  service  for  the  American  government,  by 
acting  as  interpreter  for  Commodore  Perry  iu  the  TvegoW^XKoxci 
with  Jap«n. 
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Jockeys,  Female.     In  England  malclies  have  occa^iimSl 
bcon   run  lietwii.'n  a  luily  uud  ii  gentleman  rider.     In    10U7 
notable  t'pisodo  LK-currcd  at  Epsom.    A  gentleman  (»f  local  nc 
as  H  rider  and  tlie  wife  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  rode  a  mi 
race  on  the  Hat  for  £100  a  ^ide.     The  lady  used  a  six-yeaT 
gray   mare    IG   hands   liigh.     Tlie   gentlenian'b   horse,    a  gr 
gelding,  14  hands  high,  had  already  M'on  in  Ireland   and 
Melton  Mowbray.     Moreover,  the  weights  were  slightly  in 
fav(.>r.     Hence  he  wag  the  favorite  at  2  to  1.     To  the  genei 
snrpriiiC,  the  gray  mare  to«jk  the  lead  from  the  firiit,  made 
the  running,  and  won  cas-ily  by  eight  lengths. 

The   most    famous,    however,   of   all    lady    riders   was   Ml 
Thornton,  wlio  took  a  prominent  part  in  some  sensational  nic 
at    the   beginning  of  the  nineteenth   century.     The   lirst  to 
place  .\ugust  »r»,  1804,  on  the  Knavcsniire  at  York.     It 
a  match  between  Captain  Thornton's  Zingarillo  and  Mr.  Flin^ 
Thoruville   over   a    four-mile   course.     The   stake    was   £l(iC 
Tiiirty  thousand  spcctutnrs  collected  and  the  Yorksliire  eoustal 
lary    had    to    lie   called    out    to    maintain   order   and    keep 
course   clear.      Mrs.    Thornton    appeared    at   the    starting- 
in  a  sensational  eoptume.    Her  tight-fitting  dress  was  of  imi( 
(ion   leopard-skin.     Her  sleeves  and  her  cap  were  blue.     T| 
Ijetting,  G  to  4,  was  in  her  favor.    But,  though  she  led  for 
iirst  three  miles,  Mr.  Flint  pushed  to  the  front  and  won  easily 
The  victory  was  un|)opular  and  there  were  loud  cries  of  frai 
Presently  it  was  averred  that  Flint  had  used  every  device  knol 
111  the  unscrupulous  jockey.     Captain  Thornton  reftised  to 
the  stakes,     Mr.  Flint  posted  him  as  a  defaulter,  and,  nicetii 
him  next  year  ut  the  York  races,  struck  him  across  the  should* 
with  a  horsewhip.     He  was  arrested  and  fined  for  assault. 

Meanwhile  ilrs.  Thornton  had  determined  to  redeem  111 
defeat.  Her  next  match  was  with  Mr.  Bromhead  for  4  hoj 
heads  of  Burgundy,  with  2000  guineas  forfeit,  the  lady  ho~ 
self  staking  TiOO  guineas.  Mr.  Brondicnd  failed  to  appear  and 
I>;iid  the  forfi'it,  the  lady  cantering  over  the  course  alone.  Her 
third  race  was  with  the  famous  Frank  Buckle  for  500  guim 
a  side.  Buckle's  mount  was  on  Mr.  Bromford's  Allegro, 
lady's  on  a  mare  named  Louisa.  Again  she  startled  the  cr 
by  her  costume, — purple  cap  and  wai.stcoat,  htng  nankeen  skii 
purple  sho<'s,  and  embroidered  stockings.  Every  inch  of  ft 
five  miles  was  hotly  contested,  and  the  race  was  in  doubt  up 
to  the  very  last,  when  Mrs.  Tliomton  just  managed  to  rcj 
home  by  half  a  neck. 

Tlic   village   of   T..ilM>rtv.   New   York,   still    reniembcrs 
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her  horse  Moorish  Dance  for  a  couple  of  races  at  a  meeting 
there.  At  the  last  moment  her  jockey  wired  her  that  he  could 
not  take  the  mount.  She  jumped  into  a  train,  and,  arriving 
just  before  the  first  race,  she  with  some  difficulty  persuaded 
the  judges  to  let  her  ride  her  own  horse.  "  Amid  the  shouts 
of  the  gathered  thousands,"  we  are  told,  "slie  raced  round  the 
track  in  the  van  of  ten  stalwart  rivals."  Flushed  with  her 
success,  she  ran  again,  this  time  in  the  last  race,  and  won 
again  by  the  skin  of  her  horse's  teeth,  N'ever  before,  she 
assured  the  gaping  reporters,  had  she  taken  part  in  a  horse- 
race. 

In  1908  a  Miss  Mary  Money,  who  claimed  to  have  won 
twenty-eight  races  and  fourteen  silver  cups  in  various  American 
towns,  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
a  riding  license  from  the  French  Jockey  Club. 

Joliet.  On  April  22,  1895,  the  city  council  of  Joliet, 
111.,  passed  "  An  Ordinance  Declaring  the  Proper  Pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Word  Joliet."  In  the  preamble  it  is  stated  that 
great  confusion  has  arisen  over  the  word,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  citizens;  that  its  etymology  has  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated, and  that  its  only  correct  pronunciation  has  been 
determined  by  the  etymological  investigators  at  Joliet.  Then 
we  have  the  first  section  of  the  ordinance: 

Section  1.  That  the  only  official,  correct,  and  proper  pronunciation 
anU  spelling  of  the  name  of  this  city  shall  be  .lo-li-et;  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  with  the  "  o  "  in  such  first  syllable  pronounced  in  its  long 
sound,  as  in  the  words  "  so,"  "  no,"  and  "  foe."  and  that  any  other  pro- 
nunciation be  disowned  and  discouraged  as  interfering  with  the  desired 
uniformity  in  respect  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  our 
oity. 

The  second  section  of  the  ordinance  i)rovides  that  the  school 
officers  of  the  place  must  enforce  such  rules  as  shall  secure 
the  prescribed  pronunciation  of  Joliet  at  school. 

Etymologically  this  pronunciation  has  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  The  city  is  named  after  Louis  Jolliet,  a  seventeenth  century 
French  Canadian  explorer  of  the  Mississippi.  "  We  are  sure," 
said  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  2,  1895,  "  that  M.  Jolliet  would 
never  have  known  his  own  name  if  it  liad  been  spoken  by  any 
one  in  the  way  in  which  the  council  of  the  city  of  Joliet  has 
prescribed  that  it  shall  be  spoken.  The  true  sound  and  the 
original  spelling  of  JoUiet's  name  have  both  been  lost  in  Joliet ; 
and  the  people  there  might  as  well  stick  to  the  thing  they 
liave  got     We  guess  they'll  stick  to  it  anyhow." 

Jumping  Bean  and  Jumping  Cocoon.     Visitors  to  tl\« 
South westenl  States  and  Slexico  have  often  v,'atc\\eA  l\\<i  <\a«KT 
motions  of  "  jtimpiD^  beans/'  the  seed-vessels  ol  a  TpVaixX.,  ew3n. 
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of  wtiicli  niiitiiijihi  lilt'  ]Jii[)ii  uf  an  jiiHeL't  wbost  spaBmodic  moT?e- 
riieiil.s  I'luiK'  I  111'  I  Willi  ti>  hop  and  roll  about. 

'i1n'  bt'im,  whk'U  luuks  iinich  like  a  kernel  of  coffee  aiiJ  is 
flliuut  tliu  siuiie  sixc,  conies  from  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Smmni  iiml  (Siicrrfro,  and  is  generally  Becured  in  April.  Wilh 
(irtiiiuiry  nirf  tin'  wnrm  will  live  for  months.  The  bean  gliould 
!>('  ki'|it  wurni  iiiiil  not  he  handled  if  the  worm  is  to  show  it* 
arli^  iiy.  Tbc  Mixicims  know  these  beans  as  "  brincones/'  which 
iiiniiis  '•  jiini|H"rs.'"  In  some  sections  they  are  used  in  game? 
of  rhiiiicf,  (iiicli  sij^  placing  them  in  circles  and  seeing  which 
itmiiV  licEiii  vsiil  Imp  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  ring  firft, 
S(Miii'tiiin>>  liirL'i*  fuiiisi  are  stakt'd  on  this  most  uncertain  result. 

Ill  th  ■  A)v}w  tlio  beans  can  be  had  for  a  few  cents,  some- 
liiiio  iis  luvv  n>  iiin>  I'ont  and  j?onie(ime.«  as  high  as  five  cents. 
(ii'iiinliii^  lo  lliL'  size  iiiid  the  activity  manifested.  Great 
inirii!"T^  I  if  tln'iii  :ire  nisiiled  to  curiosity  collectors  in  all  parts 
(if  (111-  wnrM,  iitnJ  limy  not  infrequently  he  eeen  in  shop  window? 
ill    Xcvv    York   iiml   other   Eastern  cities. 

I'^t'ii  iiiiTc  reiimrkiiblc  are  the  "jumping  cocoon.*"  found 
in  Siinth  Afrit  ii  The  coeoon  i?  formed  by  the  mother  insect, 
aiiil   I-  wry  liiin!.     The  pupa,  when  ready  to  emerge,  mu.-it  cut 


K. 

Kaiser-glocke,  or  Emperor's  Bell,  which  was  hung  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Cologne  in  the  year  1875,  is  the  fourth  largest 
bell  in  Europe,  being  outclassed  only  by  three  bells  at  Moscow 
(see  Bells,  Big).  All  the  other  bells  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
put  together  do  not  equal  this  monster.  Its  dimensions  are: 
12  feet  in  height,  11  feet  in  diameter,  33  feet  in  circumference; 
its  weight  is  25  tons,  and  its  clapper  weighs  16  cwt.  The 
furnace  wherein  the  French  guns  of  which  the  bell  is  made 
were  cooked  consumed  ten  tons  of  coal,  and  burned  furiously 
for  twelve  hours,  melting  down  and  artistically  stewing  no 
less  than  twenty-two  captured  cannon,  some  of  which  were 
field-pieces  of  the  Louis  XIV  period,  taken  from  the  French 
Royal  forces  during  their  campaign  in  the  Palatinate.  When 
the  fluid  metal  resulting  from  this  grand  brew  of  artillery  was 
"  turned  on "  into  the  mouth  of  the  casting,  it  flowed  freely 
and  incessantly  for  twenty-nine  minutes  ere  the  "form"  was 
full  to  the  brim,  and  took  three  weeks  to  cool. 

Kangaroo.  When  Captain  Cook  discovered  Australia  he 
saw  some  of  the  natives  on  the  shore  with  a  dead  animal  of 
some  sort  in  their  possession.  Sending  sailors  in  a  little 
boat  to  buy  it  of  them  he  found  it  was  something  quite  new, 
so  he  sent  the  sailors  back  to  inquire  its  name.  The  sailors, 
not  being  able  to  make  the  natives  understand  them,  received 
the  answer,  "  I  don't  know,"  or,  in  the  Australian  language, 
"  Kan-ga-roo."  The  sailors  supposed  this  was  the  name  of 
the  animal,  and  so  reported  it.  Thus  the  name  of  the  curious 
animal  is  the  "  I-don't-know,"  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  monstrosities  in  Bamum  s  Museum, 
the  "  \Miat-is-it?  "  The  Xew  English  Dictionary  holds  that  this 
story  is  of  recent  origin  and  lacks  confirmation. 

Key  of  Death.  The  tradition  concerning  this  key  runs  as 
follows:  About  1600  a  stranger  named  Tebaldo  established 
himself  as  a  merchant  in  Venice.  lie  sought  the  hand  of  a 
young  lady  in  marriage,  but  she,  being  already  engaged,  refused 
iiim.  Enraged,  he  manufactured  for  himself  a  formidable 
weapon.  This  was  a  large  key.  The  handle  turned  easily 
rnd  disclosed  a  spring  which,  being  pressed,  sent  out  froTcv 
rhe  other  end  of  the  key  a  needle  so  fine  that  \t  eTv^CTeSi  Wv* 
flesh  and  buried  itself  there  without  leaving  any  extetniV  Vtwlcc. 
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Armed  with  this!  wfiiium  TehalJo  waited  ut  the  chureh 
for  the  maiden  as  she  pnsscd  in  tn  lier  iiniiringe.  Then,  ur 
perceived,  he  sent  tlie  slender  TiiNxlle  into  the  hrenft  of  th( 
orideijroom,  who,  seized  witli  a  shftrp  pain  fnim  an  unknowi 
cau8e,  fainted,  was  carried  home,  and  soon  died,  his  Strang 
illness,  haffling  the  alvill  of  pliysieians.  Ajrain  Tehahlo  demandc 
the  mniden'-s  hand,  and  again  he  was  refused.  In  a  few  daj 
hoth  her  parents  die<l  in  a  like  myi=terioiis  inanner.  Sn^spiciot 
was  pxeited.  On  examination  of  the  hodies  the  small  stet 
instrument  was  found  in  the  flesh.  Tlierc  was  universal  terror) 
no  one  felt  that  his  own  life  was  secure.  The  younj^  ladj 
went  into  a  convent  darin>,'  her  monmiiip,  and,  after  a  fetj 
montiis,  Tebaldo  hogged  to  see  and  .'speak  with  her,  hopin|| 
now  to  hend  her  to  his  will.  She,  with  an  instinctive  horrfl 
of  this  man,  who  had  from  the  first  lieen  displea*ing  to  he^ 
returned  a  decisive  negative;  whereupon  Tehaldo  contrived 
woimd  her  through  the  grate.  On  returning  to  lier  room  si 
felt  a  pain  in  her  breast,  and  dis^eoven-d  a  single  drop  of  hio<» 
Surgeons  were  hastily  summone<l.  Taught  by  the  past,  thev  ct 
into  the  wounded  part,  extracted  the  needle,  and  saved  her  lif 
Tehaldo  was  suspected,  his  liouse  was  searched,  the  key  di| 
covered,  and  he  perished  on  tl>e  gallows. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Duke  Francis  of  Padua  had 
poisoned  key  of  a  similar  character,  which  unlocked  his  prival 
library.      When    he   desired    to    rid    himself   of   an    obnovioi 
member  of  his  household  or  suite,  he  would  send  him  to  brir 
a  certain  vfdume  fruin  his  bookcase.     As  the  key  was  turn* 
in  the  lock,  o>it  .>^hot  a  jvoisoned  needle,  stabbed   the  hand   of 
the  holder,  and  instantly  shot  back  again.     Examination  of  tl 
hand    revealed   only    a   small,    dark-blue   s])ot,   but    in    a    fe| 
moments  the  person  grew  strangely  giddy,  and  would  be  four 
on  the  floor,  apparently  in  a  fit.    In  twenty-four  hours  he  woul 
l)e  dead,  apparently  of  apoplexy. 

lu  Edgar  .Saltus's  remarkable  story,  **  The  Truth  al)oii 
Trislrem  Varick,*'  the  hero  uses  a  somewhat  similar  iustrumoij 
to  rid  himself  of  the  man  who  has  wronged  him. 

Key  West.  The  name  of  this  island  has  no  reference 
position,  for  "west"  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Spani« 
huego,  bone.  "Key"  (written  Cnyo  by  the  Spaniards)  i^^  the 
corruption  of  an  American  Indian  word  siirnirving  an  islt 
sandbank,  or  rock  in  the  sea.  It  is  applied  to  numerous  rocl 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  generally  with  r-fen-nce  to  snr 
more  considernble  body  of  land  in  the  neiirhliorhood.  Thi 
ive  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  Keys  of  New  I'rovidenC 
ppiithern,  an^^ha^^ks  V\^T<'l.•  \ft\.i<ixh|^^s^|^<  in  i\ 
Jiama  groui 


more   consioernoie    uooy    oi    lunii    in    uie   iiciiinoorrioou 
wo  Jiave  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  Keys  of  New   I'r 
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The  Spanish  discoverers  of  Key  West,  a  small  coral  island 
which  constitutes  the  southernmost  point  of  land  in  the  United 
States,  gave  it  the  name  of  Cayo  Hueso,  from  the  quantities 
of  long-unburied  human  bones  which  they  found  strewn  over 
the  coast,  and  which  were  believed  to  have  lain  there  ever 
since  about  the  year  1700,  when  many  inter-tribal  battles  were 
fought  by  the  Indians  then  occupying  the  numerous  islands 
included  in  the  Florida  Keys. 

For  many  years  the  island  was  but  the  haunt  of  smugglers 
and  pirates,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  im- 
portant of  our  naval  stations.  Key  West,  or  Thompson's 
Island,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  settled  in  1822,  and  the 
city  was  named  Port  liodgers,  or  .\ljentnwn.  Its  broad  streets 
are  picturesquely  surrounded  by  tropical  shrub  plants  of  the 
most  gorgeous  description. 

From  its  situation  near  a  dangerous  reef,  in  waters  greatly 
frequented  by  shipping,  its  princij)al  occupation  is  "  wrecking," 
— that  is,  saving  goods  and  rendering  assistance  to  vessels  that 
have  failed  to  clear  the  Florida  reefs.  The  salvage  company 
employs  50  vessels,  manned  chiefly  by  Conchs,  or  natives  of 
the  Bahama  Islands. 

The  remarkable  chain  of  rocky  islets  called  the  Florida 
Keys  begins  at  the  Cape,  and  extends  nearly  200"  miles  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,*  ending  in  a  cluster  of  sand-heaped 
rocks,  known  as  the  Tortugas,  from  tlie  vast  numbers  of  turtles 
with  which  they  are  frequented.  Key  West  has  been  described 
jis  l)eing  "to  Cuba  what  Gibraltar  is  to  Ceuta ;  to  the  Gulf 
i»f  Mexico,  what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Mediterranean." 

Keyne,  Well  of  St.  This  well,  situate  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Liskeard  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
])arish  church  of  St.  Keyne,  is  the  most  celebrated  spring  in 
Cornwall.  The  only  things  at  all  striking  in  the  locality  are 
five  large  trees  (two  oak,  two  ash,  and  one  elm),  growing  as 
if  from  one  root,  immediately  above  the  well.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  well  lies  in  the  supposed  magic  quality  of  its  water. 
This  has  always  made  it  a  favorite  place  of  resort  with  all 
lovers  of  the  marvellous,  who  flock  to  drink  the  limpid  stream, 
hoping  thereby  to  obtain  that  power  it  is  supposed  capable  of 
fonferring.  Robert  Southey  thus  descrilws  its  virtues  in  a 
luimorous  poem  entitled  the  "  Well  of  St.  Keyne : " 

If  the  husband  of  this  gifted  well 

Shall  drink  before  his  wife. 
A  happy  man  thenceforth  is  he. 

For  he  shall  be  master  for  life. 

But  if  the  wife  should  drink  of  it  fltst, 
God  help  the  husband  then. 
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Tlie  Rev,  Whittaker  says,  that  "not  one  Ijuslmtid  in  Co? 
wnll  has  been  known  for  a  century  past  to  take  advantage 
tlic  quality,  aiul   to  secure  his  govt'reignty  for  ever;  the 
vantage    is    generously    resignc*!    up    to   our   wives,    aDd 
daughters  of  St.  Keyne  reign  in  t-vory  family." 

Khaki.  Accident  le<l  to  the  invi-ntion  of  the  olivc-coloi 
cloth  known  by  this  name  and  used  mainly  for  soldiers'  unifor 
British  troops  ia  India  formerly  wore  a  <«ptfon  cloth  uf  proeni 
hrou^l.  It  always  faded  when  washed  with  soap.  A  husinj 
man  from  England,  discusping  this  defect  with  some  BritS 
officers,  casually  remarked  that  a  fortune  awaited  the  manu- 
facturer who  might  discover  a  process  fnr  making  a  cott« 
drill  that  would  not  fade.  One  of  the  officers,  a  young  nu 
took  the  hint.  He  hired  a  skilful  dyer  and  the  two  hegai 
systematic  search  for  au  olive  dye  for  cotton  cloth  that  won 
not  yield  to  snap  or  soda.  Years  were  spent  in  vain  e.\pe 
ments.  One  day  they  hapjwned  upon  a  bit  of  dyed  ciuth,  lyili 
amid  hundreds  of  similar  scraps,  that  retained  its  color  under 
the  severest  tests.  The  puzzling  part  of  it  all  was  that 
scrap  had  been  derived  from  a  piece  of  cloth  that  had 
8ubje<-t  to  the  same  processes.  For  a  long  time  the  ex} 
menters  tried  to  solve  the  riddle.  The  one  bit  of  doth 
khaki  mentioned  "H'as  the  only  piece  that  kept  its  color  again?* 
all  attacks. 

Finally  by  the  merest  chance  they  hit  npon  the  secret. 
dye  in  which  this  scrap  had  been  dipped  had  remainefl  foi 
time  in  a  metal  dish  of  a  peculiar  kind.     This  metal,  in 
ncction  with  the  chemicals  of  the  dye,  had  furnished  the  x\ 
thing  needed.    They  m.ide  the  experiment  with  other  pieces, 
dye  held,  and  their  fortunes  were  made. 

Kindergarten.     Frederick  Wilhclni  August  Kroeljel  (171 
IS.")?)  was  l>om  in  a  small  village  in  Thuringia.  Oermany. 
childhood   was   sad   and   solitary.      His   fatlier  was   a    pove 
stricken   clergyman,  whose  swond  wife,  ''a  real  stepniothe 
alternately  neglected  or  abused  the  child.     Probably  lite  he 
was  not  free  from  conjiigial  disronl,  for,  when  one  of  his  el< 
brothers  came  home  on  a  vacation,  little  Fricdriih,  thawed 
nf  his  reserve  by  frntnriiHl  solicitude,  naively  inquired  wliy 
had  not  made  all  people  men  or  all  women,  so  that  there  she 
be  DO  quarrelling.     His  brother,  undertaking  to  solve  the  pi 
lem,  explained  to  him   the  priJoesses  of  vegetation,   the 
pensating  nature  of  imperfections  in  male  and  female  floM 
and   how  the  harmonies  of  I)caiitv  and  use  were  born   n«t| 
the   rJflsh    of   ojiposites.      This,    be   says,    was   to   him    the 
{inning  of  all  HatUfactorv  tVtfmitU,  tod  ever  a£tef  Nati; 
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sefin  in  vegetation  was  his  normal  school.  Another  fruitful 
object  lesson  was  unconsciously  furnished  to  him  by  workmen 
employed  in  repairing  the  old  village  church.  His  principal 
amusement  was  to  watch  them  from  the  window  of  the  rectory 
and,  by  utilizing  such  pieces  of  furniture  as  he  was  able  to 
move,  to  imitate  them  in  their  labor.  It  was  the  recollection 
«)f  this  unsatisfied  building  instinct  which  suggested  to  him, 
in  later  years,  that  children  ought  to  be  provided  M'ith  ma- 
terials for  building  among  their  playthings.  But  he  was  thirty- 
two  years  old  before  he  devoted  himself  to  his  life-work,  the 
previous  years  having  gone  to  university  study  at  Jena,  teach- 
ing science  in  the  Weiss  Museum  of  Mineralogj'  at  Berlin,  and 
three  years'  service  as  a  volunteer  in  the  German  army,  1813- 
1816.  Having  spent  two  years  with  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon,  he 
began  the  application  of  his  own  system,  which  grew  out  of 
that  of  the  Swiss  educator,  to  the  training  of  his  nephews 
and  nieces.  It  was  fourteen  years  before  another  school  was 
started.  His  own  finally  failed  for  lack  of  support.  His  teach- 
ing rested  on  this  fundamental  principle,  that  the  starting- 
point  of  all  we  see,  know,  or  are  conscious  of,  is  action,  and 
therefore  that  human  development  must  begin  in  action.  Life, 
action,  and  knowledge  were  to  him  the  three  notes  of  one 
harmonious  chord ;  book  study  even  subservient  to  the  discipline 
of  the  mental  and  physical  power  through  observation  and 
active  work.  The  authorities  of  the  country  met  his  efforts 
at  first  with  indifference,  then  with  opposition,  and  in  1851 
the  government  at  Berlin,  without  assigning  any  reason,  for- 
bade any  kindergarten  to  be  established  within  the  Prussian 
dominions.  This  check  in  reality  was  his  death-blow,  and  the 
next  year  was  his  last. 

When  a  friend  was  lamenting  over  the  slow  advance  of  his 
method,  he  replied,  "  If,  three  hundred  years  after  my  death, 
it  shall  be  completely  established,  I  shall  rejoice  in  heaven." 

Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  however,  the  prospects  did 
not  seem  very  bright.  Froebel's  own  country  had  rejected  him 
altogether.  Prussia  had  excluded  him  by  ministerial  edict. 
In  Prussia,  however,  the  able  daughter  of  an  able  mother — 
the  Empress  Frederick  William — had  educated  her  own  chil- 
dren on  his  plan  in  their  country  and  headed  a  society  to 
introduce  the  system  into  her  native  England. 

France  still  waited  for  the  fall  of  the  empire  to  see  the 
introduction,  without  credit,  of  the  methods  of  Froebel  in  her 
ecoles   matemelles,   or   "mother   schools."     Austria-Hungary, 
under  the  dawning  liberty  bom  of  disaster,  was  be5;yKft\"u^  Vo 
introduce  kindergartens,  a  work  in  which  Hvingarj  V«c&  TCAi\<& 
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i's|H«cinl  projrress.     lUil)'  luul  already  ( 18fi8  aufl  ISTl)  gecn  tlw 
first  kiuilergurtt'iiK  opiMioti,  wliidi,  afler  twciitv  ^cars  of  unit 
freodoni,   were   to   furnish    the   instrnctars   to   graft    the   n^ 
system  on  the  pulilie  schools  of  the  kingdom.     Finland,  tl: 
little   enclave   of   liome    rule   which    lies   in    the   despntipra 
Russia    like  tlie    few   limpid   drops   lotked    in   the   unyieldin* 
crj'stal,   was   to    introduce   it   a    dozen   years    later.      Knglat 
which  was  reorganizing  its  school  system  by  tlie  education 
of  1870.  paid  no  heed  to  the  new  method;  and  nearly  twor 
years  later,  a  teacher  or  two  appnintinl  by  the  l^ondon  soiir 
board,  slight   r('io;,'^nition  elsewlierc.  aTid  n  vigorous  hut   some- 
what   ineffectual    propaganda    showed    all    the    progress    mad 
In    London,   in   Mancliester,   in    Dublin,  excellent    institutic 
exist,    but    "as    regards    influencing    public    opinion    scare 
anything  had  hwn  done,"  even  in   188!).     Talcott  \Viu,U1 
The  Kiiiih'n/arlrn   Movement,   Cenhirti. 

Switzerland    had    been   the  first   country    in    the    world 
adopt  F^roebel's  method.    This  was  largely  duo  to  the  fact  tl 
it  was  then  the  only  republic  in  Europo.     The  kiudergart* 
as  Mr.  Willi.'Mns  says,  is  especially  adapted  to  training  childhood 
in    a    democratic    state;    because    it    recognizes    the    volunta| 
activity  of  the  individual  as  the  best  means  of  education,  a^ 
social  contact  as*  its  liest  medium.     Froei)el  himself  refused 
educate  a  duke's  son  alone.     "  He  sought  for  his  own  neph« 
and  nieces  tlie  companicmship  which  the  common  school  lirinj 
anil   which   is  to-day   too  often  shunned  tu  the  mutual   loss 
rich  and  pcior." 

It  was  Froebel's  own  opinion  tliat  the  spirit  of  Americ 
nationality  was  "the  only  one  in  the  world  with   which 
method  was  in  complete  harmony  and  to  which  its  h'gitimj 
institutions  would   present   no  barriers."     Not  long  before 
death  he  had  said.  "If  they  will   not  recognize  and  suppfl 

my  eause  in  my  native  country,  1   will  go  ti»  .\mericn,  wh< 

a   new   life  is   freely   unfolding  itself  and  a  new  eduration   of 
man   will    tiiid  a   footing."     The  success  of  his  disciples  w^ 
have  established  kindergartens  in  our  cities  makes  this  desi' 
a    propheey.     .\mong    these    disciples    women    played    a 
tioguished  part.     Miss  Eliz)d>eth  Palmer  Peabody  led  in 
vigorous  fMilcmic.     In  her  wnke  there  appeared  women  of  socS 
and  jKTsonal  eminence  who  j)ut  theory  into  practicL'  by  organ^ 
iug  free  kindergartens.     It  was  iliss  Susan  E.  Blow,  daught 
of  a  man  prominent  in  affairs  and  politics,  who  opened  the  tii! 
Bchool  in  St.  Txiuis  in  1873.    Under  tiie  influence  of  Dr.  Williatn 
T.   Harris,  this  school   was   early   incorj>oratcd   in   the   publ, 
school  sjstetn.     In  Boston  it  was  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw, 
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of  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  largest  collection  of  Millets 
in  the  world,  who  opened  the  school  first  in  1868.  So  early 
as  1877  the  city  took  over  14  schools  and  800  pupils  after  the 
most  careful  inquiry  and  experiment  yet  given  the  kindergarten 
in  our  educational  history.  In  Philadelphia  Miss  Anna 
Hallowell,  a  school-teacher,  led  the  way  in  1879.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  leader  was  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  teacher  of  a  Bible- 
class,  backed  by  the  wives  of  new-made  millionaires  and  ably 
seconded  by  a  young  woman,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  who 
in  1880  repeated  in  New  York  the  labors  for  this  reform  which 
she  had  begun  in  San  Francisco  ton  years  before. 

Kings,  Curious.  The  great  Bismarck  could  barely  tolerate 
the  little  kings  and  grand  dukes  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in 
wielding  the  German  Empire.  To  his  Boswell,  Dr.  Busch,  he 
ever  spoke  of  them  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  he  seems 
to  have  disposed  of  them  with  scant  courtesy  when  they  got 
in  his  way  or  worried  him. 

"They  are  like  flies,"  he  said:  "there  is  no  getting  rid 
of  them.  But  Weimar  is  the  worst  of  the  lot.  He  said  to  me 
to-<lay,  *  Please  tell  me  where  did  you  disappear  to  so  quickly 
yesterday?  I  should  have  been  glad  to  put  some  further  ques- 
tions to  you.'  I  replied,  *  That  was  exactly  it,  your  Boyal 
Highness.  I  had  bupinoss  to  do,  and  could  not  enter  into  a 
lengthy  conversation.'  He  fancies  that  the  whole  world  has 
been  created  merely  for  his  sake,  for  his  amusement,  the  im- 
provement of  his  education,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity, 
which  is  insatiable,  and  he  has  absolutely  no  tact.  Somebody 
observed  that,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  think  of  what  he  says,  but 
rather  repeats  phrases  that  he  has  learned  by  rote.  Mittracht 
told  another  story  about  this  august  personage:  Someone  was 
introduced  to  him.  *  Ah  I  Very  pleased  indeed.  I  have  heard 
so  much  to  your  credit.    Let  me  see,  what  was  it  I  heard  ? ' " 

His  Majesty  of  Weimar,  however,  and  the  other  kinglets 
or  dukelets  of  Germany,  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  their  titles 
in  that  they  had  inherited  the  right  divine  to  govern  wrong. 
There  have  been  other  so-called  kings  who  were  not  born  in  the 
purple,  but  have  assumed  the  title  without  the  dignity  or  have 
had  it  thrust  upon  them,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  gayety 
of  nations.  The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a 
number  of  these  burlesque  royalties.  First  in  order  of  time, 
probably,  was  a  French  adventurer.  Baron  de  Thierry,  who  at 
the  head  of  100  followers  recruited  in  Sydney,  Australia,  pro- 
claimed himself  King  of  New  Zealand.  He  had  not  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  a  monarchy.  His  subjects  desertpcl  «w«\ 
his  reign  collapsed.     In  the  year  1840,  when  "!^c\v  7lC«^a,\^«^. \vbA 
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just  begun  to  wbet  the  cupidity  of  Christ^nclom,  a  race  was  run 
fmm  Sydney  iH-tween  a  British  and  a  Freudi  man-of-war.  THf 
fontuT  won  by  &  few  hotirs,  und  w>  sccurrd  New  Zrnlimil  f"r 
the  British  crown. 

Two  famous  adn-nturprs  followed  on  !ht>  UcrU  of  Tliiprn 
IJnviii  dc  Mayrena  fituiuU'd  thv  Mn!ay  kingdrtni  of  Sftlan  in 
tlio  I'hilippiiHS.  but  was  mooji  after  flswissinatfti  hy  hij*  so-talkil 
siiliji'ctK,  A  lurjipirr  yd  not  flUt>g»lln'r  «  JiHppy  fate  w«f  n*- 
KPrvoii  for  lits  iKDttMiiporary,  a  certain  Aiit(iiiie-()r<'!ie  cie  Toiinen*. 
II  hiwjcr  lit  IVriqiiLnix,  who  obtttincd  such  inliufiicH'^  over  a 
Smith  .'Vincrit'iui  irilto  that  he  hlosftuijied  forth  as  ^Vntoine- 
Or6lie  I,  Kiiijr  cif  Anuicanta,  Thin  country  lies  just  i&outh  of 
Chili,  mid  hoiiFtK  of  ]u'\ng  the  only  pirtinn  of  tin*  New 
Worlel  that  has  nevtT  bcfn  conquored  by  the  vihitr  msn 
AtilriirH'V  Hiiliji'ctfi.  tilri(i,  roi^p  in  n-hplliun  wln-n  they  wraried 
of  {he  king  vvhuui  tht»y  had  ortiiinatiy  wplcuiiied,  and  Ili« 
Maji'iity  hiid  to  lire  bjick  to  Frnnci.-.  wbxTr  he  dit-d  (1880)  in 
t*c)ni[inrali\e  poverty,  thon_t;h  not  witJKuit  bftiiiciithiiig  hie  ctowti 
to  liis  ^w^t'lar^.  That  gentleman,  thistav  Aihilie  l^viarde, 
ussuiiu'd  tlie  titl«  of  Adiille  T,  but  w««  content  to  rule  hi" 
kingdom  from  the  heic,'ht  of  his  rooms  in  tbi.'  Plnce  dcs  TroBe, 
PFlri^<.  nrid  ilo  a  liltbj  dt-aling  in  Armu'iiniim  deeorations  with 
Freiulu  "^'Ojk'o,^"  and  imrvenues.     He  would  exhibit  with  much 
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claim  against  New  Zealand  for  territory  worth  two  million  and 
a  half  dollars.  Webster  was  an  American.  He  had  been  a 
ship's  carpenter  on  a  whaler,  but  had  deserted  to  cast  his  lot 
in  with  a  small  band  of  settlers  scattered  here  and  there  in 
Auckland,  amid  the  villagers  of  its  cannibal  lords. 

The  great  Coromandel  chief  known  to  the  white  men  as 
Hooknose  became  the  friend  of  the  deserting  whaler,  and  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  chief.  His  busy  mind  not  con- 
tent with  mere  proprietorship  of  the  vast  areas  of  native 
domains  he  had  acquired  of  which  he  claimed  possession,  he 
established  trading  stations  all  over  the  Gulf  and  Firth  of 
Thames.  Through  these  he  reaped  a  large  profit  at  the  time 
of  the  influx  of  immigration  to  New  South  Wales,  by  buying 
shiploads  of  maize,  potatoes,  and  other  food  from  tlie  natives 
and  sending  them  across  to  Australia.  His  head-quarters  were 
at  the  native  village  of  Herskine,  where  the  Maoris  lived  in 
large  native  "  whares,"  and  where  he  kept  a  boarding  house 
for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  adventurous  spirits  who  came 
and  went  and  with  whom  money  or  kind  was  frequently 
plentiful. 

It  was  then  that,  from  the  influence  and  power  he  pos- 
sessed, Webster  became  known  as  tlie  "  King  of  Waiou." 

In  1849  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  join  the 
California  goldseekers,  and  he  then  disappeared  from  view, 
but  his  memory  still  lives  through  his  litigant  heirs. 

Another  famous  deserter — from  a  whaling  ship  also,  though 
in  this  case  from  an  English  one — was  Patrick  Watkins,  a 
red-headed  Irishman,  who  rose  to  be  King  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  in  South  America. 
Charles  Island  was  the  scene  of  his  landing.  The  exact  spot 
is  known  to  this  day  as  Pat's  Passage.  King  Patrick  he 
called  himself,  and  for  several  years  he  ruled  the  islands  and 
made  slaves  of  some  sailormen  who  landed  there.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  first  sea  post-office  established 
there,  that  being  the  way  devised  by  one  sea  captain  to  warn 
others  of  the  presence  on  the  islands  of  King  Patrick. 

He  turned  up  later  in  Payta,  Peru,  where  he  sought  to 
make  a  Peruvian  girl  his  queen.  He  actually  got  her  con- 
sent to  accompany  him  back  to  his  island  kingdom,  but  Pat  was 
caught  one  day  hiding  upon  a  vessel  and  seized  by  the  author- 
ities. He  died  in  jail,  and  thus  the  reign  of  the  King  of  the 
Galapagos  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

Commodore  David  Porter,  father  of  Admiral  Porter,  visited 
the  islands  in  his  ship,  the  Essex,  during  the  war  of  \ftVi  a.xvfti. 
brought  back  the  story  of  King  Patrick.     Portet  Tf\«L<3ie  VJftft 
idands  his  head-qaartera  while  be  raided  British  v\iaL\\Tv%  Av\v* 
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dunu>,r  llif  WMT.     'rijf  hiii|t(<  vn'i-r  ihtukIuujoJ  to  |iut   in  il 
for  waliT  siul   fn-sii  vegetalil*'^  ami   fell  iin  i^n^y  j»n'V  to  Ui« 
AnK-Ticatie. 

OHvii!  (llangnw  Forrnput  waa  a  rtjklsliipniuQ  on  the  Khhcs, 
and  lie  ke[>t  a  journal  nf  lln«  iDiiw*.  In  telling  of  om^  »f  the 
expwlition?  he  vvrnte-  in  iSl'l: 

"We  tlini  feujtaratod,  our  sltiji  fioitii,'  to  Climrlcs  Tslntnl  to 
CJcamiiH'  tlio  post-ulliLr — a  k'ltvr-box  uuiJod  to  ti  trtv,  in  wiiicli 
H'luik'rs  ami  (illicr  \iKitor«  ili'iifiiiiliHl  n'cortl>J  uf  their  niovt^ 
HK'ntA.     Foujul  nothing  new  but  some  fif.Hji  tnvk^  of  iiumi." 

A  man  whn  visited  th«  iisTiunl  in  IKrtl  (ItisirilKfl  thin  wa 
piist-otlico  as  confiiHtinfj  then  tjf  a  ejiiidie-hox  nnilt-d  In  ii  tref. 
atul  i^aiil  (li«l  it  JiKi'ki'd  uM  enough  to  Ik*  tlif  s^imi'  bux  found 
liy  Fsrragiit. 

In  till.'  early  'Wlfi  tin"  Brititsh  warsliiji  AmfthioH  %isit<y]  the 
ritiliipiigo^  and  ercried  a  new  iiiiat-otVire  to  cominenionite  Iter 
viftit.  TliG  eri'w  of  the  warsliip  put  a  now  Iids  on  top  of  a 
pofit  on  tlie  heju-li  uln>v<t  Itigli  uiit<T  and  eul  the  tiuim*  of  their 
ehip  in  it.  Sinw  then  it  has  been  ihc.  enslom  of  callers  at  the 
poftt-ollice  tu  iriserihe  tlieir  name*  on  ibe  post  us  a  sort  of 
postmark. 

In  the  Inter  years  of  the  nriicteenth  cpnturv'  young  Archibald 
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In  the  year  1910  there  came  to  the  little  town  of  Albion, 
in  Illinois,  the  story  of  how  one  of  its  former  citizens  had  died 
the  king  of  a  Fiji  island,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty- 
five  jcars.  His  name  was  Edward  Thompson.  He  had  wooed 
and  won  and  then  been  jilted  by  a  belle  of  his  own  town.  In 
despair  he  had  fled  to  San  Francisco  and  sailed  for  the  South 
Seas.  On  the  island  of  Xaikeva,  in  the  Fijis,  he  met  his  fate. 
Her  name  was  the  Princess  Lakanita.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  native  king  by  a  Spanish  half-breed.  She  fell  in  love 
with  the  white  man  with  the  blue  eyes.  He  did  not  yield  to 
her  entreaties  that  he  should  stay.  JBut,  knowing  that  revolu- 
tion was  in  the  air,  he  promised  to  return  in  case  her  life  was 
ever  imperilled.  So  he  sailed  away  to  other  islands.  Probably 
he  had  almost  forgotten  his  promise  when  one  day,  as  he  lay 
smoking  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  a  canoe  came  alongside 
and  a  native  of  Naikeva  called  up  and  asked  if  the  "white 
man  with  the  blue  eyes  "  w^as  still  with  them.  Wlien  he  found 
Thompson  he  implored  him  to  come  back  and  save  the  princess 
and  her  father  from  death. 

That  night  the  schooner  set  out  for  Naikeva,  and  they 
arrived  there  just  in  time  to  fight.  The  old  king  and  his  enemy 
were  both  killed  in  the  battle,  but  Thompson  and  his  men  at  the 
head  of  the  royal  forces  completely  routed  the  revolutionists. 
Thompson,  however,  was  hurt,  and  on  his  recovery  was  taken 
with  one  of  the  fevers  that  play  havoc  with  the  health  of  the 
i.slanders.  The  princess  nursed  him  back  to  health  and  begged 
him  to  stay  with  her.  By  this  time  he  was  very  much  in  love 
with  the  dusky  queen  and  decided,  since  he  was  at  war  with 
American  women  and  their  insincerity,  that  ho  Avould  stay. 
And  so  the  traders  sailed  away  and  left  him  happy  with  his 
brown-skinned  love. 

Of  all  Yankee  rulers  in  savage  parts  the  longest  and  most 
peaceful  reign  was  enjoyed  by  David  O'Keefe,  the  King  of 
Yap.  David,  to  be  sure,  was  an  American  only  by  adoption, 
for  he  was  born  in  Tipperary.  He  emigrated  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  married  there,  became  the  father  of  a  girl  baby,  and 
in  1871  sailed  away  for  China.  His  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Yap.  He  escaped,  and  within  a  few  years  was  king 
of  the  country,  through  a  sort  of  progressive  assimilation.  He 
was  never  formally  voted  into  power.  He  simply  acquired  all 
the  property  of  the  tribal  chiefs,  assumed  the  regal  title,  and 
designed  a  royal  ensign  emblazoned  with  the  letters  O'K.  Above 
this  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Then  he  built  himself  a 
castle  on  Terang,  one  of  the  three  islands  of  the  Yaip  ^twv^. 
Every  six  months  he  sent  his  wife  a  share  in  Yvia  ■^ito&L^A  mA. 
a  promise  to  return  home  soon. 
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That  promise  he  wnt-  fatwl  nvV4-r  tw  kwp.  Otio  duv  hi' 
Majesty  WHS  surprised  Uy  tin?  opprotRh  of  n  triumphal  proccF- 
«iori  ost'orting  a  bride  whom  the  ihicfs  hml  N<*ltt:tt'il  for  him. 
In  vain  he  protestofl.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  *forv  be  settt 
home.  The  rliisky  Indy  wits  fon-fil  upon  htm.  She  Li-caniio  hi< 
fnns^ort  lUNitT  tlit*  name  of  Quitfu  Dollvbny.  Sho  hou'  Uitn 
w'vt'Ti  fliildrini. 

In  May,  H>(H.  afttT  a  ihirty  yvurs'  uli.ii'nc«',  ifnt.  O'Keefr 
in  Sfivaiiniih  rercined  a  letter  from  IGn;^'  Diiviii  enclosing  $2000 
anft  nninH)H('fnj;  (lirtl.  ho  wotiM  retnrt!  hcforr  the  yrnr  whs  out. 
It  is  knoH'i)  that  with  two  of  his  sons  ho  sailed  for  ilnng  Kons 
on  one  of  hii;  own  srhdoncrs,  the  t^nnfu  (Vic.  Nothinp  njftri' 
IS  HvTuiwo.  Shi[i  iitid  kit)!,'  hm'1  pririfi')«  di.<jif>(i>"an"d  f*trrvcr.  Mru 
O'Kecfe  and  her  dan;^hter.  now  a  marrit^d  woman  with  a  ehild. 
tk'sjmtcht'il  a  luwyiT  lo  Yup.  lie  hiiidcd  Ihi-rc  iti  thf  spring 
of  1!H);!,  The  inisi-ing  kinje  had  Jt  ft  an  ii*tate  valued  at  a 
niillion  dnilars!-  Up  had  al»!o  loft  a  will  which  ipnorw3  Iho 
ppniiino  Mrs.  O'Kfeft,  hut  tiiad**  llw  dau^diter  a  li'fiati'i^  to  » 
not  ineonsidcrahle  jiniount  and  divided  the  hulk  of  his  properiv 
Iw'twwt;  Qhh'ii  Dollyfioy  ftitd  her  fhiJdrcn. 

Kiplinp  wrote  a  story,  "  Thi'  Man  ^Viio  Would  he  Kinji.'' 
Amerira  ran  hnaiit  of  n  man  who  wouldn't  he  king.  He  19 
Tjientpjifliil  Chiifli-s  S.  Rinh-v.  of  {K«  TTiiitM]  Stateit  Xavv.   Siore 
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that  Malietoa's  adopted  son.  Lieutenant  Ripley,  then  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  an  unaspiring  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  was  the  only  person  whose  title  to  the 
crown  was  clear.  He  was  requested  to  enter  into  his  kingdom, 
but  declined.  Why?  Because  the  maiden  whom  he  later 
married  found  nothing  alluring  in  the  prospect  of  reigning 
with  him  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Samoa. 

John  Davis  Murray  graduated  in  1891  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  from  Purdue  University,  in  Lafayette,  Indiana.  He 
went  out  to  the  Christmas  Islands,  a  group  of  three  dots  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  about  250  miles  southwest  of  Java,  as  a 
member  of  the  Phosphate  Mining  and  Shipping  Company,  an 
English  syndicate  which  owns  the  islands.  The  deposits  of 
phosphate  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  The 
mines  are  worked  by  natives  almost  entirely,  and,  because  of 
their  traditions  and  their  inability  to  recognize  anything  short 
of  absolute  authority,  Murray  was  formally  invested  with  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Christmas  Islands,  with  all  the  solemnity 
necessary  to  impress  the  simple  minds  of  the  natives.  He  ad- 
ministered the  laws,  held  court,  decided  disputes  between  the 
workmen,  and  held  absolute  authority  over  them,  and  his  decrees 
were  carried  out  with  promptness  and  vigor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1910,  King  John  was  in  London,  where 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  maiden  and  married  her.  But,  as  she 
refused  to  share  his  throne  on  a  savage  island,  he  abdicated 
and  settled  in  England. 

Another  royalty  who  abdicated  under  similar  romantic  cir- 
cumstances was  Carlos  I,  King  of  the  Ilocanos  in  the  heart  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  He  was  born  plain  Carl  Haffke,  of 
peasant  parents,  in  Germany.  He  was  first  heard  of  as*  a 
messenger-boy  on  the  force  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
in  Omaha.  Then  he  enlisted  in  the  navy,  and  was  on  Admiral 
Dewey's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  He  became  a 
court  stenographer  in  the  Philippines.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
enabled  to  give  good  advice  to  a  party  of  Ilocano  chiefs  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  toils  of  the  law.  The  cholera  broko 
out  in  the  tribe,  the  king  and  all  his  family  were  carried  off. 
and  the  chiefs  besouglit  Haffke  to  accept  the  vacant  throne. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  people,  the  chief 
assured  him,  were  ready  and  willing  to  hail  him  as  their  king. 
Haffke  dictated  his  own  terms.  First  he  exacted  a  dollar  a 
head  from  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  tribe,  with 
which  sum  he  agreed  to  purchase  farming  machinery  and  to 
teach  them  agriculture.  Next  he  asked  for  his  own  use  oxvc- 
tventieth  of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  and  \aB\.Vj  Yve  Sa- 
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iiiinnli'il  n\\  iicri'-'iir}  M'fvHnt'*  and  a|ii>iirteiianL-es  for  the  palaL^'- 
'I'lii'Sf  ti'inifi  Mci'c  ii(.ec|>b.'(l,  anrl  a  fcmnal  document  was  drawn 
up  in  both  Sjumif^li  ami  Hnjjli^li  nml  -iigijed  by  all  parties  to 
(he  cnntntft.  AfttT  rfigning  o'^er  the  Ilocanos  for  a  year, 
UntTIci',  ill  ;i  limnc.-'kk  mood,  dtMjided  to  make  a  trip  to  Nebraska 
iiiiil  li-it  tl)i'  ;iirl  Ir'  had  left  behind  liim  there,  ilany  of  thf 
Iriho  IVillnivi'i!  him  to  Lingjiyeji  and  made  him  promise  to 
rniih'  Imck  til  ]\\fi  iicrijile  and  bring  them  a  white  "Queen,*' 
[(lit  tlir  fziii  n'fu?*'d  ta  go  to  the  Philippines,  and  for  her 
•i:ilc('  llnirki'  rr'siiiiii'il  his  "kingly"  office  and  settled  down  to 
l)n'  imn'tire  of  hnv  in  Nehraska. 

A  ff'riii-fomic  melodrama  wa?  that  presented  hy  the  con- 
iliiiliriff  f']ii^nde  in  the  life  of  Baron  James  A.  Harden-Hickey. 
'I'iii'^  (id\i'Titi!niu-4  Friuirn-Anierioan  had  already  piqued  the 
•  iiiiosity  of  the  Old  World  by  meteoric  apparitinni:  as  editor 
of  !i  «:iitirii-iil  I'firisjiin  jnin-nal,  TriboiiJft,  ns  a  Cnthnlic  con- 
vf  rli'd  to  Uiiddlii^ni,  and  as  the  author  of  "  Euthanas'ia,"  a 
I'licrrfid  littlf"  linok  u^[  the  iirt  if  not  the  duty  of  committing 
<iii(^ii1<'.  Ill  ISD.'i  be  elet'trilied  the  New  World  by  announcing 
liiiiiM'lf  Kiiifj  t»f  Trinidad. 

**  Tlif  priiU'ipality  of  Trinidad"  as  he  hiiiisielf  was  careful 
In  I'Vjiliiiti.  iviiH  not  tlie  Trinidnd  of  asphalt  fame,  situated  near 
till"  iinMith   of   the  Orinoco,  but  a  small  rocky   island.  5  Tnilej 
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Knickerbocker.  This  name  is  no  invention  of  Washington 
living's,  though  he  bestowed  it  upon  a  fictitious  chronicler, 
Died  rich  Knickerbocker,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  comic  "  His- 
torj'  of  New  York"  (1809).  In  his  prefatory  "Account  of 
the  Author,"  Irving  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Seth  Handaside, 
the  real  landlord  of  the  Independent  Columbian  Hotel,  this 
description  of  his  imaginary  hoarder: 

"As  my  wife,  by  some  of  those  odd  ways  in  which  women 
find  out  everything,  learnt  that  he  was  of  very  great  con- 
nections, being  related  to  the  Knickerbockers  of  Schaghticoke, 
and  cousin-german  to  the  congressman  of  that  name,  she  did 
not  like  to  treat  hhn  uncivilly.*'  And  in  his  "  Author's 
Apology,"  dated  Sunnyside,  1848,  which  appears  in  editions 
of  that  and  later  dates,  Irving  says :  "  When  I  find  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  forty  years  this  haphazard  production  of  my 
youth  still  cherished  among  them — when  I  find  its  very  name 
become  a  *  household  word '  and  used  to  give  the  home  stamp 
to  everything  recommended  for  popular  acceptance,  such  as 
Knickerbocker  societies,  Knickerbocker  insurance  companies, 
Knickerbocker  steamboats,  Knickerbocker  omnibuses,  Knicker- 
bocker bread,  and  Knickerbocker  ice — and  when  I  find  New 
Yorkers  of  Dutch  descent  priding  themselves  upon  being  '  genu- 
ine Knickerbockers' — I  please  myself  with  the  persuasion  that 
I  have  struck  the  right  chord." 

"  Knickerbocker,"  in  fact,  is  an  old  Holland  name,  originally 
spelled  "  Knickerbacker,"  and  derived  from  knikker,  meaning 
a  marble  such  as  boys  play  with,  and  bakker,  meaning  a  baker. 
The  meaning  of  the  full  name  is  "  marble  baker."  The  name 
first  appears  in  this  State  in  the  records  of  Albany.  On  Febru- 
ary 28,  1T07,  the  city  of  All)any  purchased  from  the  Indians  500 
acres  of  land  at  Schaghticoke  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
Tiiver  near  Albany,  and  on  October  13,  17()f),  Johannes  Knicker- 
backer. a  miller  of  Albany,  leased  thirty  morgen  of  the 
Schaghticoke  land.  He  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children  of 
Herman  Jansen  Knickerbacker,  of  Albany,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
the  first  of  that  name  to  come  to  America.  There  were  Knicker- 
backers  in  New  York  city  in  1764,  and  presumably  much  earlier. 
We  have  the  record  that  on  Augiist  3,  1764,  an  execution  issued 
against  Capt.  Harman  Knickerbacker  of  New  York  as  security 
of  Thomas  Cregier  at  the  suit  of  Frederick  Kortz  was  returned 
"nulla  bona." 

The  records  of  the  Revolution  show  several  Knickerbackers 
among  the  American   soldiers.     Among  them  may   be   men- 
tioned Col.  John  Knickerbacker,  of  the  Fourteenth  ^ettvre\^w\. 
of  Albany  Coxmty  Militia  (bom  1723;  died  180^"),  anQi  "EitvawEB. 
i9 
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riiilijj  KnickeibajkcT,  of  Col.  Liviugslon'?  Itcgiineut  of 
(born  1745).  The  congressman  referrt'd  to  by  Irving  waa 
Ilennan  Ktiicktrlocker.  wiio  was  bom  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  July 
27,  17i^"^;  received  a  lil>eral  education;  8tadied  law,  and  began 
practising  at  Albany.  Ue  moved  to  Schaghticoke  and  became 
Icnnwn  as  the  Prince  of  Schaghticoke  on  account  of  his  liberali| 
He  waa  elected  to  the  Eleventh  United  States  Congress  (Marcl 
1809,  to  March  4.  1811)  as  a  Federalist ;  served  in  the  St^ 
legislature  in  1816  and  died  at  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.  (now  Xett 
York  City),  Januar)'  30,  1855.  Irving  visited  Congressr 
KnickerV»ocker  in  Washington  in  February,  1811,  and  in  a  let 
dated  I'Vbninry  7  refer*  to  hini  as  my  cousin  Knirkerhorker\ 

Kremlin,  Cross  of  the.  This  cross,  reputed  to  be  of 
gold,  used  to  purmount  the  church  of  Ivan  Veliky  whi 
dominates  the  Kremlin.  Napoleon  I  had  it  pulled  down, 
tending  to  place  it  over  the  Dome  dee  Invalides  in  Paris,  aj 
revenge  upon  the  Russians  for  firing  Moscow.  The  revenge 
was  all  the  sweeter  liecause  the  cross  was  jwpularly  believed  to 
have  a  legendary  connection  with  the  greatness  of  Russia.  With 
enormous  ditTiculty  the  cross,  measuring  sixteen  feet, 
brought  down.  According  to  the  Comte  de  S6gur,  it  had  toj 
abandoned  on  the  march  to  Smolensk,  and  was  sunk  witl 
<]uaiitity  of  other  impedimenta  in  Lake  Semlevo.  The  ll 
having  been  drained  in  1911,  a  careful  search  brought  to  li| 
innumerable  remains,  of  dead  horses,  harness,  carts,  unifor 
and  other  relics,  but  no  trace  of  the  cross. 

The  Novoe  Vreiin/a  argues  that  it  never  left  Moscow  and 
was  i)robably  buried  under  the  wreckage  of  the  Kremlin  cat 
by  the  blowing  up  of  its  buildines  at  Napoleon's  commas 
The  real  gold  cross  remained  undetected  on  one  of  the  churches 
which  escaped  deBtniction. 


Labor  Unions.  These  are  not  of  quite  such  receut  origin 
M  MMf^ppopJe  ^iip|>osp.  "  I  am  creaiblv  iuformed,"  wrote 
XttaiJlw,  t))0  author  of  "  Tlie  Fable  •>!  the  Bees/'  in  his 
"ISmtx  on  Charity  and  Charity  Schools"  (i:i4-1728).  "  that 
t  parrrl  of  footmen  ure  arrived  to  tliat  height  of  insolence  as 
to  h«Te  entered  into  a  f»ooiety  together  and  matle  laws  by  wliich 
thev  nblipe  themselves  not  to  porvc  for  less  than  such  a  sum.  nor 
r»rrv  bunlens  or  niiy  bundle  or  parcel  above  a  certain  wcifrht, 
^.-  '  n<t  two  or  three  pounds,  with  other  n'gulations  directly 

•I'  •    the   interest   of   those   they   serve,    and    altojiether 

<intrticttve  to  the  use  they  were  depigned  for.  If  any  of  them  Ik» 
turned  a»tty  for  strictly  adhering  to  the  orders  of  this  honi>r- 
ablc  rorporation,  he  is  taken  care  of  till  another  service  is  pro- 
ride<l  for  him ;  but  there  is  no  money  wanting  at  any  time  to 
aiinmcn«*e  and  niainlMin  a  lawsuit  against  any  master  that  shall 
pivtend  to  Btrike  or  ofTer  any  other  injury  to  his  gentlenian  foot- 
man, motrary  to  tin-  statutes  of  tlieir  society.  If  this  lie  true, 
•1  I  b<»liere  it  i»,  and  they  are  suffered  to  go  on  in  consulting 
UmI  providing  for  their  own  ease  and  convenicncy  any  further, 
wr  may  cip«ft  «]uicklv  to  see  the  French  comedy  '  !>?  JIaitre  le 
Valet'  acted  in  good  earnest  in  most  families;  while,  if  not 
ndmM.**]  in  a  little  time,  and  these  footmen  increase  their  com- 
punr  to  the  number  it  is  |in»»ible  they  may,  as  well  as  nssemhle 
vbeD  tbey  ploa«e  with  impunity,  it  will  lie  in  their  power  to  make 
1  tngvdr  of  it  whenever  they  have  a  mind  to  it." 

Lady-bird.  The  most  popular  of  all  insect  folk  rhymes  is 
p>mfaably  ime  which  concerns  that  species  of  coleoptern,  or  beetle. 
whirh  i*  known  to  science  as  the  (-occinr.lla  and  to  English  and 
.\tneri(<«n  ehildren  as  the  ladybird.  There  are  many  variants, 
bat  the  iDOKt  uitual  form  is  this: 

Lwly-bird!    I^ady-bird!    fly  away  home, 

Vour   bouM(>   in  on   flr«"   and   your  children   alonr! 

Sacoetjines  the  la^t  word*  of  the  sccfuid  line  are  "your  children 
at)  wwrm  "  and  another  couplet  is  added,  as  follows: 

EuiApt  llltip  S'«n,  who  siU  in  h«r  pan 
Wmvinir  gold  lan-a  aa  fast  a»  hIic  ran. 

IthiH  i*  bojng  sung  the  insect  is  usually  placed  on  the  tip 
in'lei-finger  of  the  left  hand.  and.  if  the  ch«nn  ^kdtV*^  \\\'i 
imtct  flia*  away;  if  it  faiJs  to  do  this,  it  is  either  Uo^mv  08.  ox 
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flicked  away  witli  tlic  fiIl^c^.     This  is  not  tiie  only  rliymc 
rorning  tlic  hidy-birJ,  liu-wcver.     In  some  parts  of  Norfolk  the 
following  is  sung: 

Bishop,  Ttisliop  Ttarnal)ee, 

Tell  me  when  yuur  wedding  Im?. 

If  it  lie  to-morrow  day. 

Take  your  winEs  and   fly  away. 

In  Scotland  the  lady-bird  is  called  the  "  I^dy  Lanners,"  and 
followiny  rhyme  using  liiat  name  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
county  of  Lanark : 

Lady,  Lady  Lannorfi, 
I^ady,  Lady  I^onnors, 
Tak"  up  yer  clowk  alioiit  your  head, 

An'  (Iw  BWii'  t«»  Klanncrs. 
Flee  owrc  tlrtli,  an'  flee  owre  fell, 
Y\vo  owre  fiulc  an'  riiinnn  well, 
•  Flee  own-  nmir  an'  flee  owre  mead, 
Flee  owre  livan,  flee  owre  doud. 
Flee  owre  corn,  an'  flee  owre  lea, 
Flc?e  owre  river,  flee  owre  sea, 
Flee  ye  east,  or  flee  yc  west, 
Flee  till  him  that  lo'es  me  best. 

Alternate  names  for  the  lady-bird  in  England  are  lady-ln 
!ady-fly,  anrl  lady-oow.     lii  France  if  is  known  as  vache  a 
and  liHe  de  In   Vierye,  as  tlioiigli  it  were  a  creature  espccii 
favored  by  providential  care. 

In  Russia  it  is  "  the  little  cow  of  God,'*  and  the  children 

Little  cow  of  God, 

Fly  to  the  sky : 

God  will  give  you  bread. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  lady-bug  is  said  to  be  sac 
to  the  godde.*s  lIoUKi,  or  "  the  I^ndy  Holda,"  as  she  is  calif 
There  is  a  legend  of  a  jwasant  maiden  who  was  fond  of  la^ 
bugs,  and  who  was  taken  to  Ilolda's  realm  in  a  carriage  dra^ 
by  tlio  insects,  to  be  protected  during  an  approaching  war, 
who.  lit  its  ilosc,  was  sent  home  with  an  outfit  of  line  linen. 
(Icrnian  ])easantry  believe  (bill  the  lady-bird's  home  is  in  heart 
or  in  (lie  sun,  and  call  it  little  sun,  little  bird  of  the  sun,  sun- 
cnlf,  moon-calf,  sun-chick,  God's  calf,  little  bouse  of  God,  Ms 
binl,  lady-bcn,  and  lady-cow.    German  children  loll  it,  in  rhyi 
to  "  fly  skyward,"  or  to  "  mount  the  throne  and  bring  back 
weather."    They  say  that  if  one  kills  a  lady-coxv  the  sun  will 
its  face  next  day.    They  also  tell  it  lo  flee  because  its  houscl 
on  fire,  and  in  one  part  of  Germany  they  s^ay  that  the  angels 
berntise  Ihe  house  of  the  lady-cow  burns. 

l^Swgtlig^DOpular  bfeUeC^^  coming  hamgt  is  foretold 
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by  tlie  number  of  spots  upon  its  wing-cases;  if  tbere  are  more 
than  seven,  com  will  be  dear. 

In  Piedmont  the  lady-bug  is  "  the  chicken  of  St.  Michael," 
and  the  child  rhyme  is: 

Chicken  of  St.  Michael, 

Put  on  your  wings  and  fly  to  heaven. 

In  Tuscany  it  is  called  lucia,  probably  from  St.  Lucia : 
Lucia,  lucia,  put  out  your  wings  and  fly  away, 

pay  the  children,  who  also  call  it  "  little  dove,"  and  sometimes 
"'  St.  Nicholas."  When  a  child  loses  a  tooth,  he  buries  it  in  a 
hole,  and  invokes  the  insect: 

St.  Nicholas,  St.  Nicholas, 
Make  mc  find  bone  and  coin. 

Laetare  Medal.  A  decoration  annually  given  by  the  Uni- 
versitj-  of  Notre  Dame  to  some  lay  member  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  for  specially  distinguished  service  in  art, 
literature,  science,  or  philanthropy. 

The  announcement  of  the  award  of  tlie  Laetare  Medal  is 
always  made  from  the  pulpit  of  the  university  church  by  the 
president  en  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.  The  medal  takes  its 
name  from  the  word  beginning  the  Introit  of  the  Mass  on  that 
day,  "  Laetare."  Although  the  award  is  made  then  and  the 
recipient  named,  the  actual  giving  does  not  take  place  until  some 
time  later.  The  occasion  of  the  formal  presentation  of  the  medal 
always  brings  together  noted  dignitaries  of  the  Church  in 
America,  and  other  men  and  women  eminent  in  all  lines  of  work. 

The  custom  of  giving  the  medal  originated  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  in  1883.  At  a  meeting  of  professors  attention 
was  called  by  discussion  to  the  lack  of  honors  for  the  thousands 
of  Catholic  men  and  women  of  the  laity  who  work  earnestly  by 
upright  lives  and  by  distinguished  service  for  advancing  educa- 
tion, morality,  and  human  welfare,  and  religion.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  university  should  single  out  some  man 
or  woman  every  year  for  honor  and  confer  some  tangible  evidence 
of  appreciation.  And  so  the  idea  of  the  medal  took  form.  It 
is  modelled  on  the  ancient  observance  followed  by  the  Pope  of 
sending  the  Golden  Rose  as  a  mark  of  special  honor  to  soverei'^u-' 
and  other  notable  persons. 

The  gift  of  the  Laetare  Medal  is  confined  to  lay  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  large  disk  of 
pure  gold  beautifully  enamelled  and  chased,  and  bears  some 
appropriate  design  in  relief,  which  varies  from  year  to  ye^T, 
and  which  is  fuited  to  the  profession  or  line  ot  vroiV:  Vu.  -wXvv^ 
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tlie  recipient  lin.'-  funii'*!  ilisliiu'lioti.  Antund  llie  bcirder  sur- 
nniiidin^f  the  <ltjsij«n  apiwArR  in  Latin  t\w  niolto.  "Trutli  is 
mighty  and  ghall  [)rp\'ail,"  A  lunudMtnif  nddresa  h(>autifully 
jiuinttxl  ill  \vuk»r-tolor  oti  nilk  airi.Htipatiie5i.  l\w  Hicdal,  The 
iiddress  is  of  liigli  nrli^tif  vnlur  niid  is  tiiwiiys  the  work  of  mtth* 
notod  artist. 

The  long  list  of  reci[>i(»nts  form  a  diittinfrnidtcd  hnnor  roll 
of  the  laity  of  the  Catholio  Churdt  in  l\w  fnitt-d  Stales,  Tho 
tnedal  was  first  (-nnrprri-d  on  John  GilniMry  Slicn,  thtr  historian. 
in  IPS."},  Eliza  Ann  Sturr,  art  critic,  vm  tht*  first  fcmuU*  to 
rcepive  it. 

Lamb,  Scythian.  This  is  a  sin^rhir  vcgclahlo  production 
of  which  mnnv  fjihujoua  etono?*  have  litvu  told  bv  Sir  John 
Mstidevillc  (Tnivols,  clmp.  xwi]  nnd  o(h*Ts.  It  whs  mill  to  be 
psft  animal,  psirt  \('.<,'i!la!ilf.  nnd  to  Iunc  !!»■  power  <if  devouring 
nil  othtr  phinti*  in  it^  vfcinit}'.  In  rcfility  it  is  nit.'rely  the  pros- 
trate stem  of  a  wiK>lly  frrn  (Cibothim  Hurumetz)  hirned  upside 
down.  Kra^niii!^  i)iir\vin  alluded  to  the  phmt  and  its  attendant 
legends  in  the  "  Bntiiiti<id  Girnlcn  "  (1791),  Bk  i.  1.  279. 

In  "Travels  into  ^Tiittrtivy  and  Persia"  (lt!.1{J),  by  the  am- 
baesfldor  frniti  the  l>nke  of  Hnlstein.  n-forenfe  is  made  to  a  wourd 
that  i^losely  resenibk-rt  a  hunb  *'  iu  (ill  its  mctnher.s,"  uinl  is  sn 
CHllpd  liv  the  nfltives  nf  Samn.pn.  in  Ilnuiiii    whnm  it  trrnwa  wild 
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just  over  tho  door.     White  lanterns  arc  also  carried,  even  at 
midday,  by  those  who  follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave. 

When  a  man  marries,  his  bachelor  friends  give  him  a  pair 
of  lanterns,  the  bride  receiving  a  similar  present  from  her 
sisters  or  cousins.  And  in  the  wedding  procession  figure  num- 
bers of  bright-red  lanterns,  matching  in  color  the  trunks  and 
trays  holding  trousseau  and  wedding  presents  which  precede  the 
elaborate  sedan  chair  containing  the  lady. 

In  most  large  towns,  during  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
"  lantern  markets  "  are  held,  which  in  picturesque  effect  often 
surpass  any  of  the  regular  festivals.  The  narrow  streets  of  Can- 
ton, for  instance,  festooned  from  side  to  side  with  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  brightly  colored  lanterns,  .become  a  sort  of 
fairyland.  Fishes,  beasts,  birds,  insects,  fruit.>J,  and  flowers 
mingle  in  oddest  confusion,  while  at  intervals  are  hung  the  popu- 
lar "  tsao-ma-tangs."  These  curious  lanterns  have  figures  of 
men,  women,  animals,  etc.,  pasted  on  wire  frames,  placed  one 
within  another.  When  lit,  the  current  of  air  caused  by  the 
flame  turns  their  frames,  and  horses  gallop,  men  run,  armies 
march,  ships  sail,  etc.  The  market  contains  lanterns  of  all 
sizes,  and  of  values  ranging  from  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  few 
"  cash  "  (the  tenth  of  a  cent)  each.  It  is  always  crowded  with 
customers,  for  not  only  must  people  prepare  themselves  for  festi- 
vals, births,  deaths,  or  marriages,  but,  as  houses  and  shops  are 
lit  by  lanterns,  and  as  all  who  go  abroad  at  night  carry  them, 
the  consumption  is  enormous.  They  who  have  had  sons  born 
during  the  last  year,  and  others  who  hope  for  that  blessing  before 
the  present  one  expires,  buy  largely,  and  after  carefully  attach- 
ing their  names  and  addresses  hang  the  purchases  as  votive  offer- 
ings in  temples  near  their  homes.  Wax  figures  of  men  dressed 
in  silken  robes  are  also  sold.  These  are  placed  before  the  ances- 
tral altars,  and  are  collectively  known  as  "  Sam  Sing,"  respec- 
tively as  "Fok"  or  Happiness,  "Lok"  or  Rank,  and  "Sow"  or 
Longevity. 

Another  fine  display  of  lanterns  can  be  seen  at  Canton  in  the 
spring,  when  on  several  successive  evenings  fishermen  assemble 
and  march  through  the  streets.  Each  one  carries  a  pole  with 
fl  dangling  lantern  in  fish  form,  while  the  middle  of  the  proces- 
sion is  always  occupied  by  a  dragon  forty  or  fifty  feet  long.  Its 
head,  tail,  and  joints  are  supported  on  poles  held  by  men  whom 
the  body  conceals ;  as  they  walk,  this  huge  monster,  representing 
the  ruler  of  the  deep,  moves  along  in  an  undulating  and  life- 
like manner.  The  pageant  is  a  "  chin-chin  "  to  the  water-gods, 
arranged  to  persuade  them  to  avert  disastrous  stotms  Oiu^  «ecA 
the  fishermen  good  luck. 
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The  next  lantern  festival  propitiates  tlie  "  Fung  Shui," 
"  Spirits  of  the  Air."     If   displeased,   they    may   prevent 
crops  from  ripening,  and,  to  ward  off  tliat  disaster,  all  houa 
holders,  during  the  second  week  of  the  sixtli  month,  display 
least  one  lantern.     These  are  fastened   to  the  higliest  peak 
the  roof,  or  else  to  long  poles  ]>lanted  for  the  purpose.     .\s  mc 
people  take  pride  in  exhibiting  nimiliers  of  lights,  this  "  Feast  of 
Lanterns,"  as  it  is  called,  has  on  dark  evenings  a  very  brilliai 
effect.    None  fail  to  observe  it,  as  the  "  Fang  Shui  "  are  by 
the  most  important  Chinese  deities.     To  honor  them,  pagod 
are  erected.     A  house  whose  location  they  do  not  approve  w| 
bring  had  luck  to  all  who  live  there. 

A  soniewlmt  vexatious  law  in  China  comiwls  every  doct* 
after,  dark,  to  linng  up  in  front  of  his  house  as  many  light 
lamps  as  he  has  sent  patients  into  the  next  world.     One  event! 
a  European,  who  was  staying  in  Pekin  mi  business,  set  out  in 
search  of  a  doctor  for  his  wife,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken 
He  called  at  the  houses  of  a  good  ninny,  but  was  deterred  by  tB 
large  number  of  lamps  exhibited  Iwfore  each.     At  length,  aft 
tramping  about  for  several  hours,  he  cnme  to  the  house  ofj 
doctor  where  only  three  himjis  shed  a  melancholy  light  over  tl 
entrance.     Our  happy  European  dashed  into  the  house  of  til 
e.\cellcnt  man,  wakened  him,  and  took  him  off  to  his  lodging 

*' I  presume  you  arc  the  best  practitioner  iu  this  city?' 
said  to  his  companion,  as  they  went  along. 

"  \ATiat  makes  you  think  so?" 

"  Because  you  have  only  three  lanterns  hung  over  your  door, 
while  your  colleagues  have  dozens  displayed   on  their  houa 
fronts." 

"Ah!  is  that  the  reason?"  calmly  replied  the  pigtail 
Celestial.  "The  fact  is,  I  only  lately  set  up  in  practice,  ai 
have  had  but  three  patients." 

In  Japan  no  house  is  complete  without  a  varied  supply 
chochin,  or  paper  lanterns.     No  coolie  is  so  poor  but  he  nil 
own  at  least  one,  for  there  is  a  law  compelling  all  foot  passeng 
to  carry  a  lighted  lantern   after  nightfall.     This  is  made 
criiikkd  white  bast  paper,  with  little  or  no  omamentatou 
the  Ciiiucso  characters  which  sjiell  the  family  name. 

A  paper  lantern  burns  outside  most  houses  and  shops 
niglit ;  dozens  of  them  are  hung  closely  together  along  the  slopi 
eaves  of  private  dwellings;  the  houseboats  and  sampans  tt 
gli<le  abng  the  bay  or  river  are  profusely  hung  with  eoloi 
lanterns  that  shed  forth  a  delightful,  rosy  glow,  which  enhani 
the  charms  of  geisha  or  mu*me,  and  adds  to  the  brilliai 
of  tfiv  fp-:tivo  night 
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in  front  of  the  theatres:  yadoyas    (inns)   and  tea-houses  am 
equally   well   marked   by   the  brilliant  illumination,   wliich    i 
Tiiaintainod  all  night. 

The  wooden  lanterns  hung  beside  the  doors  of  the  dwellings 
in  certain  streets  of  Kioto  tell  the  passer-by  that  they  are  the 
!  onies  of  geishas  (dancing  girls).  The  surface  of  plain  lanterns 
i-5  used  for  advertising  purposes,  and  "he  who  runs  may  read" 
that  within  arc  various  commodities  for  sale. 

Some  of  the  street  lamps  are  made  wholly  of  wood,  the  post 
and  lantern  being  carved  and  quite  ornamental,  and  guiltless 
of  paint.  Over  tliese  is  often  built  a  roof  of  fancy  shingles,  and 
sometimes  a  larger,  rougher  one  is  placed  over  the  Jirst  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather.  Fine  fretwork  is  made  use  of  for  the 
panels  and  slides,  the  designs  being  mostly  trees,  flowers,  birds, 
and  fishes,  but  always  artistic,  for  even  the  common  people 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature. 

At  the  midsummer  feast  of  lanterns,  when  the  souls  of  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  come  back  to  earth  and  revisit  their  old 
haunts,  hundretls  of  paper  lanterns  are  used  for  decorating  the 
graves  on  the  hillside  and  the  streets  of  the  town.  Each  little 
ptraw  boat,  in  which  the  spirits  take  their  departure,  is  bril- 
liantly lighted  with  paper  lanterns,  as  it  is  launched  forth  on  its 
journey  to  the  spirit-land. 

At  the  matsuris  and  processionals  of  the  temples,  several  of 
which  occur  every  year,  not  only  are  the  temples  themselves  and 
the  dwelling-houses  decorated  with  chochin,  but  the  entire  length 
of  the  streets  is  lined  with  them. 

Kvery  jinrikisha  coolie  must  carrj'  a  lantern,  fastened  to  the 
shaft  of  his  vehicle,  and  he  is  compelled  by  law  to  keep  it  lighted 
at  night.  For  this  purpose  the  Yumikari-eliochin  has  of  late 
years  come  into  general  use.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
.sight  to  see  a  string  of  rickshas — the  law  compels  them  to  run 
single  file — moving  along  the  streets,  witli  their  bobbing  lights, 
and  no  one  can  say  he  has  really  seen  the  world  until  he  has  gone 
slumming  in  a  ricksha  at  night  in  a  Japanese  city;  it  gives  one 
a  new  experience,  and  a  wild,  weird  sensation  obtainable  nowhere 
else. 

All  the  paper  lanterns  in  Japan — unlike  those  of  China — 
are  collapsible,  being  held  in  place,  when  open,  by  a  spring  or 
chain.  The  framework  is  made  of  thin  strips  of  bamboo ;  this  is 
covered  with  crinkled  bast  paper  which  is  very  strong  and 
durable.  These  fragile  creations  last  the  Japanese  a  long  time, 
so  deliberate  are  they  in  their  movements,  and  so  careful.  They 
are  oiled  or  varnished,  to  make  them  waterproof,  and  the  decora- 
tions are  pnt  on  after  the  frame  's  covered. 

From  Odwara  come  the  handsomest  lanten\a  in.  3a>VBi.TL.   \u 
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elder  aud  more  fiTitiioiiiuit(<  diiys  tlw  (luiniio,  tir  uoblciium,  uii 
ime  of  an  Odawara-choc-hJii  to  iiglit  tiis  way  wlieii  he  went 
state  t<i  pay  liis*  niinvial  visit  to  llie  shoguii,  cir  travelled  fr 
one  province  to  unntlier.  Tlie  ()d;iwarn-rl\(H^hiri  is  coti.«idorably 
decorated;  in  addition  lo  the  owner's  *' rnon,"  something  aft 
the  onlor  of  a  trcft,  which  is  always  ]>aintod  on  one  side,  it] 
mounted  witii  a  decorative  brass  band  at  the  top  and  IkjIIo 
The  footmen  and  coolies  had  each  their  own  sfK'cial  lantcr 
which  were  carried  on  tlioir  shoulders;  but  tins  particular  one 
was  hung  inside  the  kago  or  norinioiio  in  which  the  dair 
according  to  his  rank,  travelled.  During  the  day  each  lant^ 
was  put  into  a  net  or  bag,  and  tied  behind  one  of  the 
niantieaus. 

"Although   gn?  and   electricity  light  every  JajmneBe  cit] 

Misi--  Scidniore  telU  ns  that  "  the  manufacture  of  paper  lantcr 

incrcH!-Ps  apoee,  for  now  all  the  fpiurters  of  the  globe  demand 
tlieni.  Contitriicting  the  Hinipy  frame?  is  a  pleight-of-hand 
])roces5,  and  with  the  siinie  deftness  the  old  lantern-niaki^rs  dasi* 
on  designs,  characters,  and  body-colors*,  with  a  bold  brush.  Bj 
one  must  live  in  Japan  to  appreciate  the  softened  light  of  U 
terns,  and  in  the  lavish  and  general  nightly  use  of  them  leaf 
all  the  fairylike  and  splen<lid  effects  to  be  obtained  with  a  bit  of 
paper,  i^ipine  wi.*ps  of  band>oo.  and  a  little  vegetable  wax  poui 
around  n  piifK-r  wick."  

In  BOMu-  parts  of  fiermanv  and  Switzerlaod  there  ^tili  sur- 
vives a  cutitom  which  was  once  well-nigh  universal  in  thota 
couutric.*.  This  was  the  use  of  lanterns  of  different  vnriet 
and  sizes  by  which,  at  night,  the  rank  of  the  party  could 
ea.'^ily  distinguished. 

The  lanterns  were  carrinl  by  the  servants  who  were  sentj 
escort  tht'ir  niiatrcs.ses  home  from  places  of  amusement,  and  tl 
made  the  s.qnarc  in  front  of  the  Ifoyal  Opera  IIou.*o,  where  tni 
of  the  entertainments  were  then  given,  quite  j>icture?«nie.  «t 
their  lights  bobbing  up  and  down  in  every  direction. 

The  ililTeremvs  iK-tween  some  of  these  lanterns  were  slij 
but  they  IukI  to  be  .strictly  obeerved.  or  trouble  arose.    The  or^ 
of  rank,  us  set  forth   in  the  '*  rank  list,"  whs  something  fr 
whi<'h  they  could  Jiever  swerve.    Some  had  lanterns  of  tin, 
of  brass;  wme  had  wax  lights,  and  others  tallow;  even  the  m 
bcr  of  lights  was  prcseribed  for  each  scprtrale  diuis  or  rank. 

Lantern  for  the  Dead    (Freiuh  hinlmii'  ilfs  morU). 
curio\is  feature  found  in  many  fhurch-yards  from  the  twelftlll 
the  fouileenth  century,  especially  in  Fruncc.     It  consists  o( 
hitUow  stone  en-ction,  sometijues  v!(t  or  HO  h\\  high,  sunnouiif 
bj  a  Jnuteru  and  presenting  a  general  resemblance  to  a  smt 
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»n«c.     The  lantfTii  sfeius  to  liavo  heou  liglited  only  on 

lln    feaalti  or  vigils,  uml    in   particular  on   All-.Souls'  Day 

roen).      Ijccointre,    in    his   ■"  Arthelogue   de    Poitiers," 

tiiat  eret'tions  of  tlii*  sort  were  jnit  up  in  order  to  pro- 

rt  tlw  living  from  tho  fear  of  j^hosts  and  to  safeguard  them 


n, 


terror  of  the  night  that  walketh  in  the  darknesg, 
:  calU  it.    Violet  le  Due  agrees  witii  Lecointre  that  such 
*a«i  trir  idea  attached  to  the  Innterne  de.t  marls  in  the  twelfth 
[•epotunr.  but  opines  that  these  cnhmins  iK-Iong  hy  tradition  to  the 
itions  of  a  very  remote  antiquity.     "We  can- 
he  says.  "  that   we  have  no  lanterns  of  the 
•rior  to  the  twelfth  century,  remaining.    We  cannot  douht 
'ir    ejcistcnce,    since    they    are    mentioned    sevenil    times, 
ft  other  in.stanoei*   in   the   Ixittle   waged    hetwwn   Clovis 
laric,  hut  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  these  iirst  Christian 
lurocnls." 

Law  Courts  among  Birds.  It  is  n  noteworthy  yet  a  seldom 
ifileil  fuil  lliiil  iiiuny  kinds  of  birds  hold  court  for  the  trial  and 
puoiiiltuient  of  tlieir  delinquent  fellows. 

Crtiw  trials  are  the  most  frequent,   .Vn  entire  community  of 

Tinilicaturs  <if  the  law  may  meet  together  on  a  hill  or  in 

W,     The  HccuM'd  is  .<tatii)ited  in  the  middle.    The  accusers 

•lur  •«!  their  tales.    Thr  charges  are  not  made  individually, 

>r  is  the  evidence  given  hy  separate  witnesses,  but  by  a  general 

\ti»mor  rt)II«Hiively  reiset].     At  the  end  of  tlie  pr«K>ee<lings  the 

>er  at  the  bar  is  eitlier  aci)uitted,  wlieii  he  flies  away  ami- 

»ith  judge  and  jury,  or  he  i-  found  guilty,  in  which  case 

trhol«  tribe  fall  U|>«>n  him  with  Ix^ak  and  claw  until  he  is 

Bonks  have  the  same  custom.     The  Rev.  .T.    Kdmuiid   ('<i\. 

English  clergvman  and  ornithologist,  describes  u  rook  trial 

ODCP  witueflsra.     Hiding  along  a  quiet  road  in  the  neighhor- 

of  Norwich,  he  was  startled  by  n  great  cawing  from  an 

ning  ritoker*-.     He  tied  liis  hors**  to  a  gate  and  cautiously 

vied   fur  tt  hundreil  firt  or  so  to  a  gup  in  the  hedge  of  a 

idrwr.     TJ»Tf  he  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings, 

.<  V  potne  forty  or  fifty  noi=y  and  imiignant  rooks 

in  the  dfK'k.      IVrky  and  jaunty  at  first,  he 

diiaily  Joi>t  hi.-i  bravado  and  at  lai't  subsided  into  an  excellent 

ion  of  the  famous  jackdaw  of  Hhcims  after  he  had  been 

tij  the  cardinal  with  U>ll,  brNik,  and  candle.     Kvidently 

ry  Brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  for,  in  a  grand  finnir, 

rrle  of  rook*  suddeidy  chise«l   in  upon  the  accused  and 

I  him  to  death.     .lud'^Mucnt  executed,  the  whole  ansembly 

o  V(X*ifrrous  wreHiniiiir  and  dispcr«?<l,  COltt*  «WsV\Tv^  \.W 
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arljacent  rookery,  but  the  greater  number  flyiag  auray 
tlic  fields. 

Ifuring  the  oarly  spring  it  is  not  unn^ufll  for  young  and  in« 
|)erienctM]  pparrows  to  pilfer  twigs  and   straws   from  the  nc 
whirh  their  elders  are  building.     If  the  theft  be  detected! 
passerine  posse  will   visit   the  offender's  nest  and   suinmai 
scatter  it  to  the  four  winds,  after  giving  him  a  s;ound  thrashing. 

Far  severer  is  the  justitre  that  is  meted  out  to  dishnnci-t  e{ 
rows  in  Europe  by  their  frequent  neighlwrs  the  martins, 
tragic  stopi'  is  told  in  Garret's  "  Marvels  of  Instinct,"  on 
authority  of  one  Father  Bo\igfaiit :  .\  sparrow  had  appropriat 
to  his  own  use  a  nest  which  a  martin  hiul  just   i>uilt. 
rightful   owner  summont'd  his   friends   to  the  rescue.     Sevex 
liundreil  strong,  the  njartins  flew  to  the  attack.    Like  Brer  Tert 
pin  the  usurper  lay  low,  and,  presenting  his  large  Iw^ak  at 
opening  of  the  nest,  severely  })ecked  such  of  the  too  daring 
siegers  Hifi  vpiilurcd  within   his  reach.     After  a  quarter  of 
hour  the  martins  withdrew  from  the  contest,  leaving  the  span 
to    premature   self-congratulation    upon    his    su[)i'rior   strat«r( 
skill.     Alas,  Nemesis  wa.s  only  too  surely  on  his  track!     T| 
iiinrtins  Hj>ci?dily  returncil,  each  hearing  some  of  Ihc  tetn[iei 
earth   whereof  they   make  their  nests.     With  one  accord   tM 
fell  upon  the  nest  and,  plastering  the  opening  nil  over  with  the 
soft  earth,  enclosetl  the  thief  in  his  stolen   property,  much 
the  same  way  as  the  hero  of  Poc's  "  Amontillado  '*  was  shut 
in  the  wine  cellar.    Then,  as  in  I'oe's  story,  he  was  left  to 
fate. 

The  Grnnd  Hapids  Herald  in  1!>10  reported  a  successful  1\tic 

ing  that  had  taken  phuc  on  a  farm  near  Mariotte,  Mich.     T^ 

farmers  sitting  in  a  Itarn  noticed  a  sparrow  entering  a  swallow'* 
nest  which  dung  to  the  side  of  a  beam.  A  moment  later 
started  to  pitdi  out  the  young  birds.  Three  swallows,  attract 
Iiv  their  outcry,  speedily  pounced  upon  the  intruder.  After  ec 
fining  him  to  the  nest  for  a  few  minutes  they  threw  him  o^ 
He  dropped  about  a  foot,  there  was  a  jerk,  and  Mr.  Sparrow 
seen  hanging  as  nicely  as  though  an  expert  executioner  Lad 
been  in  cliarge, — a  luirsc-luiir  being  wound  several  times  aroc 
ills  neck.  After  a  few  ineffectual  stniggles  he  kicked  his  la 
Of  (.ourse  you  may  nitionalize  tiiis  aj>parciit  miracle  by  as.suini 
that  the  horse-hair  was  nccidentnlly  wound  annind  the  bird's  ne 
during  the  struggle  with  his  antagouisls. 

Even  in  human  law  circumstantial  evidence  lias  led  to 
'conviction  of  many  an  innocent  man.     Small  wonder  then  that 
innocent  birds  have  been  donf  to  death  unjustly  by  a  feather 
fuJfft'  and  jury.    Bishop  Stanley  tella  us  that  A  Pjench  eui 
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at  Smyrna,  being  unable  to  procure  a  stork  because  of  the 
Turkish  veneration  for  these  birds,  stole  the  eggs  from  a  stork's 
nest  and  left  hen's  eggs  in  their  place.  The  female  stork  in  all 
innocence  hatched  out  the  chickens.  The  male  immediately 
deserted  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  Three  or  four 
days  later  he  returned,  in  company  with  many  other  storks,  who 
forming  a  circle  placed  the  unhappy  female  in  the  middle  and 
began  to  adjudicate  the  case.  The  bringing  forth  even  uninten- 
tionally of  young  chickens  instead  of  young  storks  is  evidently  a 
heinous  crime  in  the  stork  code,  for  at  the  close  of  the  trial 
they  all  fell  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  straightway 
killed  her. 

The  stork's  wife,  like  Caesar's,  must  be  above  suspicion ! 

More  remarkable  still  is  a  story  that  comes  from  Berlin.  Two 
storks  had  built  their  nests  upon  a  chimney.  The  owner  of  the 
house,  finding  an  egg  in  the  nest,  substituted  a  goose's  egg  in  its 
l)lace.  The  female  stork  hatched  it,  to  the  stormy  indignation  of 
iier  companion.  After  circling  three  or  four  times  around  the 
nest  he  flew  away.  For  some  days  the  bereaved  consort  fed  the 
young  goose.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  human 
inmates  of  the  house  were  disturbed  by  a  loud  clamoring.  This 
was  found  to  proceed  from  nearly  four  hundred  birds  gathered 
together  in  a  compact  body  and  apparently  listening  to  the 
harangue  of  a  solitary  stork  standing  some  twenty  yards  away. 
When  one  orator  retired,  another  took  his  place  and  addressed 
the  court.  In  this  fashion  the  proceedings  continued  until  about 
eleven  in  the  forenoon.  Finally  the  whole  court  rose  simul- 
taneously in  the  air,  emitting  dismal  ululations.  All  this  time 
the  female  stork  had  sat  trembling  in  the  nest.  Nor  was  her 
fear  unwarranted,  for  suddenly  the  whole  company  of  storks 
launched  themselves  upon  her.  At  their  head  was  a  particularly 
irate  male,  presumably  the  injured  spouse,  who  struck  her 
violently  three  tfr  four  times,  knocked  her  out  of  the  ne.st,  and 
then  killed  her.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  unhappy 
gosling,  which  he  likewise  immolated.  Then  the  nest  was 
<lestroyed,  and  the  storks  flew  away, — no  doubt  perfectly  satisfied 
in  their  own  minds  that  the  law  had  been  vindicated  and  that 
justice  had  been  done. 

Rev.  George  Gogerley  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  volume 
of  reminiscences,  entitled  "  The  Pioneers,  a  Eecord  of  the  Bengal 
^fissions."  which  appeared  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  He  descriljes  some  of  the  curious  habits  of  the  flamingo,  a 
bird  of  odd  shape  and  brilliant  plumage,  very  common  in  the 
marsliy  lands  of  Beneal.  "  My  friend  Mr.  tjacroix,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  when  once  sailing  in  his  boat  up  the  HoogVAcv,  "nrcmX.  cstL 
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«lioro.  Hie  atteiitiou  was  shortly  direuttHi  lo  a  large  gatheriuir 
I  if  these  peculiur-kMjIiiiij;  bird:*  in  a  field  sonip  little  distjuioe  off. 
Knowing  their  timid  charaotpr,  he  approached  ag  near  as  lie 
could  without  being  observed  or  exciting,  ulurm,  and,  hiding 
himjidf  behind  ft  tree,  noted  all  their  proceeding.  After  a 
^Teat  deal  of  nuisj-  clamor,  they  formed  themselvei!  into  a  rjrcle, 
it)  the  ecntre  of  which  one  of  their  aamter  wa?  Jeft  standiaj; 
alono.  Again  tliere  Mas  a  eoneiderable  aniomit  of  screechin;^ 
bird  oratory,  when  .^uddenlj  all  the  birds  flew  on  the  unhappv 
jiolitary  ont'  and  litertdly  tore  him  to  pieces,'' 

BoBworth  8iijith,  a  more  acute  obt^erver  and  a  more  reliaitle 
reporter  than  any  yet  quoted,  has  his  stories  too  about  birds. 
When  the  nest  of  a  too  self-aasertive  rook,  he  sftye,  if>  built  in 
a  tree  in  advanee  of  the  colony  and  without  its  formal  leave,  the 
rooks  assemble  on  the  disputed  tree  and  discuss  the  matter,  like 
so  many  sanitary  insp+?ctorB,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  end  !jy 
"certificating"  or  "condemning'^  it. 

Sometimes  the  verdict  appears  to  be  ''Not  ipiilty,  hut  don't 
ill)  it  apftin,"'  for  it  floes  not  follow,  even  if  the  youn^  are  safely 
reared  in  the  tree  licensied  for  one  year,  that  it  will  he  occupied 
ajsjain  in  another.  Something,  perhaps,  may  have  happened  in 
the  interim  which  makes  the  jury  determine  that  it  is  unfit  for 
ak  occupation.     Sometimes  a  eolitarv  position  far  from   the 
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been  rebaptized  lawn-tennis  and  had  begun  its  career  of  triumph. 
Simultaneously  it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  Dr.  James  Dwight  and 
the  brothers  F.  R,  and  R.  D,  Sears  being  mainly  instrumental  in 
making  it  known  in  the  United  States, 

In  1877  the  first  championship  game  was  played  in  England 
and  resulted  in  a  victory  for.  Spencer  Gore.  He  anticipated  the 
tactics  afterward  brought  to  perfection  by  the  Renshaws,  which 
aimed  at  forcing  the  adversary  back  to  the  base-line  and  killing 
his  return  with  a  volley  from  a  position  near  the  net.  A  mem- 
orable performance  in  the  history  of  the  game  was  the  cham- 
pionship competition  in  1886,  when  William  Renshaw  beat  H.  F. 
Lawford  a  love  set  in  9V^  minutes.  The  longest  rest  in  first-class 
lawn-tennis  was  recorded  in  1880,  when  81  strokes  were  played 
between  Lawford  and  E.  Lubbock. 

R.  D.  Scars  won  the  first  American  championship  in  1881, 
and  retained  it  for  six  successive  years,  until  in  1887  ill  health 
forced  him  out  of  the  competition  and  the  title  went  to  H,  W. 
Slocum. 

The  first  English  ladv  champion  was  Miss  M.  Watson 
(1884),  the  first  American,  Miss  E.  C.  Roosevelt    (1890). 

Lawyer,  First  Female.  Common  sense  and  common  law 
allow  anybody  to  plead  his  own  cause  in  a  law-court.  Indeed 
the  lawj'er  or  attorney  is  an  after-thought  of  civilization.  He  has 
grown  into  a  necessity  because  the  average  citizen  is  ignorant  of 
the  law  and  of  its  methods  and  would  be  at  a  hopeless  disadvan- 
tage against  any  one  better  instructed.  Hence  the  indispensable 
attorney  ("one  appointed").  When  Valerius  Maximus  (Book 
viii,  ch.  8,  example  2)  tells  us  of  a  female  pleader  in  Rome, 
one  Afrania,  our  surprise  is  tempered  on  discovery  that  she 
pleaded  only  her  own  causes.  Being  of  a  litigious  disposition, 
she  was  perpetually  involving  herself  in  lawsuits.  She  would 
never  employ  an  advocate,  but  always  appeared  in  person  and 
managed  her  own  cases.  This  confident  Iwhavior  made  her 
unpleasantly  notorious,  so  that  women  of  her  clamorous  turn 
were  usually  stigmatized  with  her  name.  Valerius  Maximus 
gums  up  her  character  in  a  noxious  term  which  will  not  bear 
reprinting.  The  Recreative  Magazinr,  in  vol.  iii,  page  283 
(London,  1822),  cites  the  analogous  English  case  of  Mary* 
Tucker,  who  "  pleaded  her  own  cause  in  a  case  of  libel,  and  got 
acquitted  thereby,"  but  gives  no  furtlier  particulars.  The  same 
authority  adds  that  England  once  had  a  female  constable.  "  On 
the  2l8t  of  April,  1788,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  determined 
that  a  woman  was  competent  to  serve  the  offices  of  commissioner 
of  the  sewers  and  overseer  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Justice  A%W\\«^ 
observed  that  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  menUoiied  SM^^^XAXiXAt^ 
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house-keepers  witlumt  distinction  of  sex."     The  Review  also : 
tions  n  jmrigli  wlierp  a  woniau  was  chosen  constable,  and  rt-fi-i 
the  rea<ler  to  Dodslcy,  1T88. 

Ainonj(  till,'  eliiy  tabk-ts  of  ancient  Babylonia  preservcfl 
the  British  Musmini  is  one,  as  nld  as  n.c.  5r>(),  which  cnntait 
the  recnrcls  of  a  lepiil  case  instilntod  by  "  a  woniun  of  Bor*ii>p:i| 
against  her  brolher-in-luw,  "a  man  of  Babylon,"  to  rrgiii 
possession  of  propf  rty  l)e(|ueathe<!  by  her  husbaiul.  The  evi<1eij< 
showed  tliat  the  husband  had  bought  the  property  with  t!| 
money  obtained  as  her  d<iwry.  After  a  few  years,  liavinp 
children  of  tluir  own.  tlicy  adojitcd  a  son.  Shortly  afterwjii 
the  husband  mortga>;ed  the  estate.  Later  he  died,  and  hj 
brother  attempted  to  claim  the  nmrtgaged  property. 

The  widow  took   the  matter  l>efore  the  court   at   Borsipps 
jshich  referred  it  to  the  Higher  Court  at  Babylon.     Here  tl 
was  duly  heard,  and  the  judges  rendered  a  decision  to  tl 
feet  that,  as  the  property  had  been  the  husban'I's.  the  widf 
could  have  it  ujion  paving  olT  the  mortgage,  and  that  the  brotlu 
had  no  claim.     Eventually  the  estate  would  be  the  property 
the  adoptwl  son.     It  is  cxpreiJsly  stated,  as  though  a  matter 
some   interest,   that   the   woman   pleaded   her   own   case   in    tl 
High  Court  of  Babylon  without  assistance. 

But  even  before  the  admission  of  women  to  the  bar  in  the 
United  States  one  woman  at  least  had  Injen  allowed,  thougl^ 
somewhat  unwillingly,  to  plead  her  own  cause  in  a  temporal 
emergency.  This  was  ifyra  Clark  (Jaines,  who  eventually  won 
lawsuit  agjiinst  tl)e  city  of  New  Orleans  for  a  property  n.'pr 
eentiug  many  million  dollars.  While  the  suit  was  in  its  pr« 
liminary  stages  lufoie  the  I,.<misiaiiii  .State  judges,  she  was  ii 
the  habit  of  attending  court  with  her  husband,  (uMieral  Edniotii 
P.  Gaines,  the  latter  dressetl  in  full  uniform  aii<l  wearing  hi 
sword.  On  one  occasion,  at  Xew  Orleans,  her  coun.xi-l  for  son 
reason  threw  up  their  briefs,  whereupon  the  general  intinirtti«{ 
Uiat,  as  a  legal  man  himself,  he  might  claim  the  right  t:>  repr 
sent  his  wife.  Virginian  law,  however,  was  his  forte,  and  in  tt 
court  of  a  civil  law  State  he  felt  rather  at  sea,  so  he  begged  tht 
his  wife  might  be  heard  on  her  own  behalf.  The  judge  rot 
seuled,  and  the  general,  "with  that  grand  dignity  for  which  he  ^ 
BO  distinguished,'*  led  forward  Jlrs.  Gaines,  who  addressed  ll 
jury  at  length,  and  read  a  number  of  documents.  The  jud^ 
after  a  time  raised  the  frivolous  technical  objection  that  t! 
documents  were  not  in  evidence.  The  lady  had  l:io  high  a  spir 
to  submit  to  such  tyrannical  dictation,  and  the  judge  again  iutei 
fered.  nnd.  as  she  still  pcivisti'd,  appealed  lo  licr  Iiiisbnnd  "  i j 
control  hi»  wife  iu  Court."    Whereupon,  *o  we  are  lold  by  tl 
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authoress  of  "Court  Circles  of  the  Republic"  (1871),  "the  stately 
old  general  rose  to  his  full  altitude  of  six  feet  three,  and,  assuming 
the  position  of  a  commander  of  grenadiers  and  gracefully  touch- 
ing the  belt  of  his  sword,  responded,  *  May  it  please  your  honor, 
for  everything  that  lady  shall  say  or  do  I  hold  myself  personally 
responsible  in  every  manner  and  form  known  to  the  laws  of  my 
country  or  the  laws  of  honor.' "  This  reply,  and  the  significant 
gestures  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  led  the  judge  to  exclaim 
that  "  the  court  would  not  be  overawed  by  the  military  authori- 
ties," and  then  proceed  to  overawe  the  gallant  general  by  a  threat 
"  to  reduce  to  an  exception  of  recusation  "  something  which  had 
been  said. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Buruham  Kilgore  (1836-1908)  was  the  first 
woman  admitted  to  practise  in  Pennsylvania.  She  was  born  in 
Craftsbury,  Vermont.  When  only  15  years  old  she  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Vermont  schools,  and  three  years  later  she  was  teaching 
Greek  and  higher  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Madison, 
Wis.  Ijater  she  was  preceptress  of  Evansville  Seminary,  in  that 
State.  In  1864  Mrs.  Kilgore  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  from  the  New  York  Hygieo-Therapeutic 
Me<lical  College.  A  year  later  she  came  to  Philadelphia  and  began 
reading  Blackstone.  When  she  registered  in  1870  as  a  law 
student,  the  innovation  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  press,  bar, 
and  bench.  A  woman  as  a  lawyer  became  a  matter  for  comment 
oven  in  European  periodicals. 

Mrs.  Kilgore  was  denied  admission  to  the  law  school  of  the 
Tniversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1871,  but  ten  years  later  was 
admitted,  and  in  1883  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws.  In  1873  she  argued  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  her 
right  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  chief  justice  pronounced 
her  address  "an  able  and  exhaustive  argument."  In  1881  she 
appeared  before  the  joint  session  of  the  legislature  in  support  of 
the  bill  for  women's  admission  to  tlie  legal  profession.  In  1884 
she  was  admitted  to  the  Delaware  County  courts  and  to  one 
Philadelphia  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  two  years  later  she  was 
admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  act  of  assembly,  and  also  to 
the  federal  courts.  She  was  admitted  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1890,  being  the  fourth  member  of  her  sex  t^, 
win  such  admittance. 

The  first  woman  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Europe  was  Mile. 
Chauvin,  in  Paris.  She  was  born  at  Jargeau,  in  the  Loiret,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  At  school  she  was  an  infant 
prodigy.  In  1884  she  took  her  I)achelorship  of  letters,  in  ISS-'i 
her  bachelorship  of  science,  booamo  a  licentiate  of  \>K\Wc>\v\vj 
1890,  and  a  doctor  of  laws  in  ISO'S.    Her  0T\g,\vxa\  "\v^.ca\AS!pa 
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had  been  to  qualify  Tor  a  post  as  teacher,  but  her  academic  sac- 
cc?F  led  hcT  to  think  of  higher  triumphs,  and  she  became  an 
iinknt  I'Xpuiiciit  ttf  the  rights  of  women.  The  thesis  which 
woji  licr  Irt  iloctfirj^Iiip  of  laws  dealt  with  "  Profi?s8Jons  Acecss- 
ilili^  to  Wruiirt).'*  and  was  a  powerful  pica  for  the  admission  of 
vniiien  to  uH  the  '^carrieros"  without  distinetiou-  After  teach- 
ing law  for  five  years  in  a  "  lyc4e  "  for  young  ladies,  she  detcr- 
jiiiiied  to  go  to  the  bar.  Her  application  wad  strongly  eon- 
tc!*te<l,  hilt  it  was  found  by  the  judges  that  the  law  was  on  her 
side,  and  sliL'  wan  duly  sworn  in  toward  the  end  of  18!>7.  Since 
llieii  rthi.'  liMi^  lii'uri  ;,^rndiially  building  up  a  very  considerable  prac- 
tice, but  her  !i[ip('itr!inoL's  in  the  courts  are  few  and  far  Iwtween. 

Lead-pencil.  The  first  lead-pencil  was  made  in  England  in 
the  KlizalR'tlian  eni,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fart,  it  was  not  a  tead- 
ficiitil  at  all,  lint  a  jrniphite  pencil,  such  as  we  write  with  to-day. 
tiiapiiite  was  orij^inally  called  plumbago  (from  the  Latin 
(ihtinbttiii,  "  lead  ")  or  black  lead,  but,  since  the  mineral  contains 
)iu  lend,  llie  juinies  are  singularly  inappropriate.  The  first  person 
who  used  tiie  inline  "graphite"  (Greek  "grapho,"  "I  write") 
was  A.  ([.  WerinT  in  1789. 

In  tiie  curly  days  of  load-pencil  making  the  graphite  was 
Hjuveil  iiit<j  til  ill  sheets  and  cut  into  stripH  smaller  and  smaller 
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February  29th, — in  Leap-year,  of  course, — may  he  celebrate 
his  birthday  only  on  the  quaternary  return  of  the  day?  The  law 
says  no,  although  here  Blackstone  is  at  fault.  The  author 
of  the  "Commentaries,"  without  noting  any  exception,  says 
explicitly  that  a  man  child  attains  his  majority  "on  the  day 
preceding  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  person's  birth." 
Now,  in  1910  Gilbert  Tangye  became  the  father  of  a  son  on 
February  29th.  A  London  barrister  sot  himself  to  looking  up 
law  and  precedent  on  this  subject  of  leap-year  birthdays.  His 
first  appeal  to  Blackstone  dislieartened  him.  But  Mr.  Tangye 
delved  deeper,  and  in  the  statutes  of  King  Henry  III.  he  found 
a  law  that  appeared  to  make  it  clear  sailing  for  the  youngster. 
This  statute,  De  Anno  et  Die  Bissextili,  was  made  at  Westminster 
in  1236.    Here  is  King  Henry's  proclamation  of  it: 

The  King  unto  his  Justices  of  the  Bench,  greeting. 

Know  ye to  talte  away  from  henceforth  all  doubt 

and  ambiguity  that  might  arise  hereupon,  the  day  increasing  in  the 
I^ap  Year  shall  be  accounted  for  one  year,  so  that  because  of  that 
day  none  shall  be  impleaded,  but  it  shall  be  taken  and  reckoned  of  the 
same  month  wherein  it  groweth,  and  that  day,  and  the  day  next  going 
l»efore,  shall  be  accounted  for  one  day,  and  therefore  we  do  commend 
vou,  that  from  henceforth  you  do  cause  this  to  be  published  afore  you 
and  observed.  ^vi^^^^  j^jy^,j 

at  Westminster. 

While  this  language  is  rather  ambiguous,  Mr.  Tangye  in- 
sisted it  was  plain  to  him  as  a  lawyer  that  it  means  that  his  son's 
birthdays  will  occur  legally  on  February  28  in  three  years  out 
of  every  four.  His  opinion  was  considered  important  enough 
to  run  the  rounds  of  the  British  press  and  to  be  cabled  over  to 
America. 

Letter.  The  first  woman  letter  writer  on  record  was  Quoen 
Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  she  used  her  pen  for  purposes  of  deception.  The  story 
is  told  in  1  Kings,  xxi,  5-10.  When  Ahab  was  mourning  because 
he  could  not  obtain  Xaboth's  vineyard  by  fair  means,  Jezebel 
conceived  of.  foul  ones :  "  So  .«he  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name 
and  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the 
elders  and  to  the  nobles  that  were  in  his  city  and  that  dwelt 
with  Naboth."  They  suggested  a  plot  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Xaboth  by  stoning.  An  earlier  letter  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  was  written  by  a  man  and  was  equally  detestable. 
When  we  remember  the  contents  and  the  purpose  of  David's 
letter  to  Joab,  how  it  did  for  Uriah  what  Jezebel  did  for  Naboth 
and  from  a  dirtier  motive,  we  could  have  wished  of  this  too  that 
it  had  never  been  preserved  (II  Samuel  xi,  14^). 
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Anseltn.     She  styles  liim  her  "  worthily  ri'verenced  lord,"  a 
herself  "  tlie  lowest  of  the  hamlinaidens  of  his  Holiness"  epith 
whifli  may  owe  their  origin  to  some  clerieal  eerTPtiiry.     An 
Bolcyn's  last  cry  of  love  and  anguish  to  lier  lord  is  worth  n 
ream  of  the  letters  of  earlier  date  written  at  seeond  hand. 

The   iRislluinions   pnhlieation  of  letters  hy  celfhrities  arose 
about  liie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  ?oon  grew  to  he 
so  eomnion  thnt  Dr.  Arhuthnot  declared  that  tlie  anticipation 
adde<l  a  new  terror  to  death.     In  1T>^1  Dr.  .Tolmsdn  writes,  *' 
has  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  letters  that  I  put 
little  into  mine  as  T  can."     Nevertheless,  when  Roswell  subi 
qnently  asked  him  if  it  would  be  proper  to  puhli.sh  any  of 
letters  after  death,  Johnson   contented   himself   by   remarking 
"  Nay.  sir.  when  1  am  dead  you  may  do  as  you  will  with  mine." 

due  of  tlie  most  veneralile  of  English  peers  was  once  told  that 
several  of  his  letters  were  cataloirued  for  sale  in  a  I/>ndon  auction 
room.    ''U  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,"  said  the  noble 
lord ;  "  from  the  dav  I  became  a  public  man  I  never  wrote  a  li 
worth  the  reading  by  any  one  except  the  person  to  whom 
letter  was  addressed." 

On  the  other  hand  it  rauRt  be  noted  that  many  great  pec 
have  looked  upon  this  matter  with  ver\'  opposite  emotions 
some  there  has  been  no  little  affei'tation.  in  others  a  remarkable 
conilor.     Pope  addressed  his  letters  to  his  friends,  but  he  ca 
fully  and  elaborately  wrote  and  rewrote  them  for  posterity,  a 
he  was  not  sorry  to  Fee  some  of  them  get  into  print  (he  rat 
helping  them  to  that  end  than  obstructing  them),  that  he  mi; 
have  a  foretaste  of  the  enjoyment  which  was  more  especially 
tended  for  after  ages.     Every  line  in  Walpole's  letters  reads 
if  it  were  as  much  intended  for  im  of  any  year  to  come,  as 
the  friend  to  whom  the  letter  was  directed  :  but  this  dimini-^l 
neither  Walpole's  credit  nor  our  appreciation.     Pepys  never  j 
tended  his  '*  Diary  "  to  1h'  perused  by  any  mortal  eye  but  bis 
own.    The  Rev.  ]\lr.  Smith,  however,  diviphercd  the  short-ha 
and  the  best  social  history  of  PejiysV  time  fell  into  the  handa 
a  delighted  and  grateful  imblic.    Evelyn  wrote  his  "  Diary" 
his  own  satisfaction,  indifferent  as  Dr.  Johnson  about  his  lotte: 
whether   it   were   published    or  not   after  his  death.      Evoly 
descendants  were  ignorant  of  its  value,  and  it  is  to  a  stranger 
owe  those  sketches  of  conteniporarj'  men  and  things  which  n 
enrich    our   literature.      Pepys,   Evelyn.   Walpole. — ilinries 
letters:  of  how  many  exquisite  stories  we  should  have  kno' 
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nothing  but  for  those  three  individuals!  It  matters  little 
whether  thej'  intended  we  should  enjoy  that  knowledge  or  not; 
sufficient  for  us  that  we  do.  And  lot  iis  note,  in  passing,  another 
letter-writer, — Lady  !Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Her  letters  are 
not  quite  so  popular,  so  much  read,  or  so  well  known,  pcrliaps, 
as  they  used  to  be;  they  may  have  had  their  day,  but  the  writer 
was  well  assured  they  would  at  least  have  that.  "  Keep  my  let- 
ters," she  once  wrote  to  a  friend ;  "  they  will  be  as  good  a", 
^fadame  de  Sevign^'s  forty  years  hence." 

In  dealing  with  old  letters  as  much  caution  is  necessary  a;> 
in  dealing  with  old  pictures.  Forged  letters  are  as  thick  as 
leaves  in  Vallambrosa.  Half  a  century  ago  the  Ix)ndo'i 
Aiheixrnm  no^es  the  prevalence  of  those  counterfeits.  "  Ono 
man,"  it  says,  "  forges  for  the  pure  love  of  sport,  and  throws  his 
forged  papers  into  a  collection,  to  be  found  a  hundred  years 
later,  merely  to  perplex  the  pundits.  Another  forges  to  sustain 
a  crotchet  or  a  prineii)le.  But  the  most  industrious  and  the 
ino-'t  facile  are  those  who  forge  for  profit.  Every  one  familiar 
with  old  papers  is  aware  that  the  publication  of  historical  docu- 
ments— letters,  play.<«,  poems,  maps,  charts,  and  cylinders — has 
row  ceased  to  be  a  learned  profession,  and  has  become  a  manu- 
facture. As  the  "  Old  Bailoy  "  had  its  tribes  of  rascals  ready  to 
witness  against  anybody  and  anything  for  money,  so  literature 
has  its  race  of  outcasts  ready  to  furnish  any  document  that  may 
be  wanted,  from  a  Wardour-street  pedigree,  derived  from  scrolls 
in  a  Cheshire  muniment  room,  up  to  a  copy  of  Homer  from  a 
monastery  at  the  siimmit  of  Mount  Athos. 

Furthermore  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  there  are  "  authen- 
fio  "  letters  which  are  no  more  authentic  in  their  contents  than  if 
they  had  been  forged.  That  is  to  say,  they  intentionally  misrep- 
rcfsented  the  feelings  of  the  writers.  Fun,  profit,  or  mystification 
was  «t  flie  bottom  of  it.  Sterne,  writin/r  to  Oarrick  in  April, 
ITfi'?.  reveals  an  amusing  con.<!piracy  tbnt  he  had  fla"ned. 
"  Crebillon,"  he  says,  "has  made  a  convention  with  me  whic'\ 
if  h^  be  not  too  lazy,  will  be  no  bad  persiflage.  As  soon  as  I  get 
to  Toulouse,  he  has  agreed  to  write  me  an  e.xpostulatory  letter 
upon  the  indecorums  of  Tristram  Shandy,  which  is  to  be  an- 
swered by  recriminations  upon  the  coarseness  of  his  own  works. 
These  are  to  be  printed  together — Crebillon  against  Sterne, 
Sterne  against  Crebillon.  The  copy  is  to  be  sold  and  the  money 
equally  divided.    This  is  good  Swiss  policy!" 

Nothing  came  of  this  design,  but  it  illustrates  how  a  letter 
may  be  authentic  yet  not  be  genuine. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  a  regular  manufactcvrj 
for  the  production  of  letters  by  Shelley,  Keats,  ttM'ByKsu.  T^ms 
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market  wa.s  i*w«nii>t>il  by  tlicse  cUnerlv-forgeil  docunieiits.     In 
year  18i>"3,  IJobert  Brottiiing.  the  }x»et,  wlited  a  volume  of  lette 
by  Shelley,  and  critics  said  that  they  would  prove  useful  to  all 
future  biographers  of  that  wa^-ward  genius.  The.^e  letters  turner 
out  to  be  forgeries.    One  epistle  was  found  to  be  a  "  crib  "'  froi 
an  article  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  Qttarlprly  Review.    A 
other  was  slightly  altered   from  a  paper  in  a  literary  annual. 
When   research  was  made,  the  discovery  ensued   that  the  .=\i 
posed  original  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Moxon,  the  publishe 
at  an  auction.     The  auctioneer  had  had  them  consigned  to  hi 
by  a  Wokseller  in  Pall  ^lall,  and  the  bookseller  had  bought  the 
from  two  unknown  women,  who  looked  as  much  like  ladies 
the  letters  looked  likt-  genuine  productions.     If  ilr.  Mo\oq  hiii 
not  sent  a  copy  of  the  volume  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  a  long  tin: 
might  have  elapsed  before  the  fraud  could  have  l)een  discoven 
But  Mr.  Palgrave,  on  a  visit  to  the  laureate,  happened  to  n\ 
the  book,  and  his  eye  fell  on  a  letter  from  Shelley  to  CJwlwin,' 
written  from  Florence.     Mr.  Palgrave  recognized  in  it  a  portion 
of  an  article  on  Florence,  in  the  Quarti-rh/,  written  by  his  fathe 
Sir  Francis.     Mr.  Moxon  called  in  all  the  copies  of  this  voluni 
of  pseudo-epi.stles,   and   sujipressed   the  publicatitm   altogether. 
A  curious  result  has  followed.    The  vohuue  is  worthless,  hut  it 
Tare;  and  simply  on  account  of  its  fdrity  is  prized  by  collecto 
(See  Love-Lktter.) 

Letter-box.     Apparently  this  useful  adjunct  to  the  |K)»I 
delivery  system  originated  in  Paris  as  a  part  of  the  first  (»enn; 
post  established  in  any  country.     In  1G50  a  system  had  be 
organized  whereby  letters  posted  in  Paris  could  be  conveyed  t«i 
any  part  of  the  city  at  a  cost  of  a  sou  apiece,  their  collection  ani 
distribution  being  e-vjiedited  by  means  of  l)oxes — to  all  inten 
and  purposes  similar  to  our  modern  letter-boxes — placed  in  nni 
about  the  capital.    But  the  citizens  of  Paris  did  not  take  kind^ 
to   the  postal   novelty,  which   was  destined   to  share  the   san; 
fate  as  the  six-sous  omnibus,  a  contemporary  invention,  attri 
uted  to  no  meaner  person  than  Pascal.    Furetiere,  in  his  "  Roman 
Bonrgeoi.V  explains  how  the  letter-box  experiment  came  to  faih 
"Certain  boxes,"  he  says,  ''were  at  that  time  newly  affixed 
all  the  street  corners  to  hold  letters  sent  from  Paris  to  Pari 
But  these  things  were  ordained  under  such  unlucky  stars  tin 
the  letters  never  reached  their  destination ;  and  when  the  box 
were  opened  nothing  was  found  but  mice,  that  some  mischievo 
wags  had  dropped  therein." 

Not  until  the  spring  of  1850  was  the  letter-box  revived 
Parh,  and  it  was  then  a  copv  of  a  Belgian  innovation.     T 
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(with  ati  illuKtriiliuii)  by  the*  llluntraled  London  News 
March  1>,  185U:  **  It  (.oiis'Uls  of  a  bronze  columnar  design, 
ufH>n  a  gratiittj  soilc;  Ibo  opouiiig  for  tlie  rt-Cfipt  of  letters 
sg  in  the  upper  portion  of  tin-  column  an<l  having  a  projec- 
>n  to  keep  out  the  rain;  a  door  /or  the  removal  of  letters  being 
>^i«l«Hl  towardi*  the  baBe."  Ijondmi  followed  the  example  of 
early  in  18^5.  Cast-iron  letter-boxes  were  ereeted  l)y 
tt*'«Qthontie(»  of  St.  Martin's  Ix-Grand,  the  first  one  being  at 
the  corner  of  Fleet  Street  and  Furringdon  Street.  It  was 
tnoch  le««  ornanu'nta]  than  the  Paris  pillar, 

"Our    Ix?ttiT-lH).\,"   says   the    lUuHtraied   London   Newg   of 
January,   1886,  "is  a  stove-like  design,  reminding  one  of  the 
<Mt««t   of  tlu.'   Tiondoii   conduits.      An   outer  panel   of   the   box 
Wan  Uiia  inscription : — 

LETTER   BOX 

Fob  .'^TAMPeD  a.nu  U.npaui  I.etters  only. 

NewBpafMTA  ixjated  here  will  not  bo  (orwarded. 

Lrttrr*   containing   Money   or   Valuable  Articles   should   be   Registered 

at  a  Fost-oirice. 

TDK  NEAREST  TOST-OKFICE  IS  .AT  101,  FLEET-STREET. 

C:  EN  ERA  I.  Post  Letters 

Krr  Uw  lloming  MniU,  an-  eolleited   here,  a  ajn.;   for  the  Evening 

MhjIh,  f>:.iO  p.m. 

Lrttns  tawiog  an   Additional    Penny   Stamp  may   be   Posted   for  the 

Evening  Mails,  0  p.m. 

Tbni  followed,  as  in  the  American  letter-boxes,  a  schedule  of 
hoan  of  colkftiou  and  delivery. 

Letter  Presa.  John  Evelyn  in  his  "Diary"  under  date 
Novrmber  27,  ltjr)o,  notes  that  Samuel  Hartlip  "told  nie  of  an 
ink  that  would  give  a  dozen  copiej;,  moist  sheets  of  papers  being 
prrfcu  It,  and  remain  perfect." 

Ki  J    of  fhe  invention  must  have  died  out  entirely,  for 

at  tlie  date  of  WattV  patent  (1780),  there  was  no  suggestion  that 
lb*  procfiMt  was  in  use  or  was  even  known.  This  patent  was  for 
the  proecjw.  not  merely  for  the  press. 

Letter  Written  in  America,  First.  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez, 
Chanea.  a  iiatixi-  of  Seville,  physician  in  ordinary  to  their 
Spanish  .M  'd  and  Isabella,  aecompaiii<-<l  C'olum- 

baa   on    li  .of   discovery    to    America    as    the 

ph^ieian  of  hv*  rii'ot.  Towtird  the  end  of  January,  149i.  he 
inole  a  letter  to  the  municipal  cuuu<il  (Cabildo)  of  .Seville, 
narrating  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  u])  to  date.  This  letter,  the 
fir»t  ilr«criplion  of  the  New  World  i'v«-r  |M'nn«Hl,  left  the  p«>rt  of 
Inabdla.  in  the  island  of  HiHiMiniola  or  San  Domingo,  on 
F- '  "  '  ire  of  Don  Antonio  de  Torres,  commander  of 

tl..  !  nt  back  by  Columbus  to  Spain  wvUv  \.Vw  \\c>k* 
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of  the  diwoverios,  and  nrrivetl  tliere  April  8,  IVJi.    Evervtbii 
Dr.  Chaneii  says  in  IiIh  letU-r,  tliiTcfore.  reganliug  tliofiu  jna 
discovered  islands  of  the  Xew  World,  he  learned  in  the  sho^ 
space  of  time  Itetween  November  3,  14!)3,  when  he  saw  the  fit 
island  {Dominica),  and  the  last  week  of  January',  1494 — that 
in  less  than  tlirce  months. 

The  orijiinal  ninnii.«rTipt  is  preserved  in  the  Seville  Lihrar 
It  was  first  translated  info  English  in  1847  by  If.  II.  Major, 
the  British  Jliiseuni,  for  the  Iliikluyt  Society  in  Ixindon.    This  : 
said   to  he  inaccurate,  owing  to  the  translator's  imperfect 
quaititance  with  the  nnances  of  the  Andahisian  dialect  used 
the  Spanish  author.     A  more  recent  translation,  by  Dr.  A. 
Fernandez  dc  Ybarra,  is  otficially  filed  in  the  archives  of  tl 
Sniithsoniiin  Institution  at  Wnsliington. 

Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny.     The  coronation  stone 
the  Irish  kings  set  uj)  on  the  Hill  of  Tara  when  that  was 
royal  centre  of  Ireland. 

Other  names  given  it  were  the  Tanist  Stone,  or  Stone  of  t\ 
H eir- Apparent ;  Innispliail,  or  Stone  of  Fortune;  and  a  k 
or  popular  name  of  Bod  Fhearghais,     It  was  also  called  tl 
"  roaring   stone,"   from    its   supposed    miraculous   property 
Bounding  when  the  rightful  king  was  placed  upon  it,  and 
maining  mute  under  a  pretender;  and  it  was  believed  to  ear 
with  it  the  destiny  of  Ireland,  giving  the  sovereignty  of  wha| 
ever  land  in  which  it  was  established  to  one  of  Irish  blood, 
long  legendary  historv'  of  wonderful  wanderings  connects  it 
one  side  with  Jacob's  pillar  at  Bethel,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
ancient  Scottish  Coronation  Stone  of  Scone,  now  in  the  Corona- 
tion Chair  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  identity  of  the  Lia  Fail  with  the  Stone  of  Scone  has  bee 
accepted  as  veritable  fact  by  many  unimaginative  books  of  refet 
enee,  even  by  the  reliable  "  Lippincott's  Gazetteer."  Dea^ 
Stanley,  in  his  "History  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  shows  n  lurl 
ing  leaning  toward  the  romantic  history,  as  if  it  were  h« 
against  his  will  that  he  accepted  the  testimony  of  sober-minde 
anti<|uarians  and  geologists. 

The  traditional   story  is   too  long  for  repetition  here, 
writer  in  The  Sprctator  (the  article  is  copied  into  The  Lifin 
Age  in  July,  18S4)  shows  how  little  historic  basis  there  is  f<i 
even  the  latter  part  of  the  legend, — the  transfer  from  Tara 
Scone, — and   how  much  to  disprove  it,  declaring  it  to  \\o  ii 
possible  that  the  Irish  royal  stone  ever  left  Tara  at  all. 
quotes  Mr.  Petrie,  a  searching  investigator  of  1839,  as  sayii 
that  the  Lia  Fail  was  originally  placed  on  the  side  of  the  "  Hi 
of  Hostages,''  and  there  remained  "till  some  time  after  ITS 
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when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position  in  the  Bath,  called 
the  '  Farradh,'  to  mark  the  graves  of  the  rebels  slain  at  Tara 
in  the  insurrection  of  that  year."  Stanley  says,  "One  of  the 
green  mounds  within  that  venerable  precinct  [Tara]  is  called 
the  Coronation  Chair,  and  a  rude  pillar"  over  the  rebel  graves 
*'  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  original  Lia  Fail." 

Quite  as  convincing  is  the  evidence  of  the  geologists.  Profes- 
sors Ramsay  and  Geikie,  as  to  the  witness  borne  by  the  stone 
(of  Scone)  itself.  They  pronounce  it  to  be  of  red  sandstone  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scone  and 
of  Dunstaffnage  Castle.  Professor  Ramsay  says,  "  It  can  never 
have  been  derived  from  any  of  the  rocks  of  Tara,  which  are  of 
the  Carboniferous  era,  or  from  those  of  lona,  where  no  red 
sandstone  exists;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  it  should  have 
belonged  to  the  limestone  rocks  around  Bethel  or  the  nummulitic 
strata  of  Egypt." 

Mr.  Skene  authoritatively  sums  up  the  discussion  thus : 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  Celtic  tribes  to  inaugurate  their  kings 
on  a  sacred  stone  supposed  to  symbolize  the  monarchy.  The 
Irish  kings  were  inaugurated  on  the  Lia  Fail,  which  never  was 
anywhere  but  at  Tara,  the  sedcs  principalis  of  Ireland;  and  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  first  of  the  Pictish  monarchy  and  afterwards 
of  the  Scottish  kingdom  which  succeeded  it,  were  inaugurated 
on  this  stone,  which  never  was  anywhere  but  at  Scone,  the  sedes 
principalis  both  of  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms."  (See 
ConoNATioN  Stone  in  Walsh,  Cttriosiiies  of  Popular  Customs, 
p.  281. 

Liberty  Bell.  This,  the  most  famous  bell  in  America,  now 
stands  in  the  entrance  or  vestibule  of  the  old  Philadelphia  State- 
house,  on  Chestnut  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  building  enshrines  the 
famous  Indej)endence  Hall,  wherein  "  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress  assembled,"  on 
July  4,  177G,  adopted  that  Declaration  which  severed  our  ties 
with  the  motherland.  (See  Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  CuS' 
toms,  pp.  589-590.) 

In  the  year  1751  this  bell  was  ordered  from  Robert  Charles, 
a  Ijondon  bell-founder.  The  specifications  were  that  it  should 
weigh  2000  pounds  and  cost  £100,000  sterling,  that  it  should  be 
made  by  the  best  workmen,  that  it  should  be  examined  carefully 
before  being  shipped,  and  should  contain  around  it,  in  well- 
shaped,  letters,  the  inscription : 

"  By  order  of  the  Province  of  Pennsvlvania  for  the  Stat* 
House  in  Philada.  MDCCLll." 
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Beneath  this  inscription  should  be  placed  a  quotation  fr 
Leviticus,  xxv,  10: 

*'  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhal 
tants  therwf." 

The  full  text  in  Leviticus  reafls,  "And  ye  shall  hallow  thr 
fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liljerty,"  etc.     I'ossilii^v  in  selcrlini 
the  text  the  good  Quakers  had  in  mind  the  arrival  of  Willia 
Penn  and  their  forefathers  more  than  fifty  years  l»efore. 

In  August,  1752,  the  bell  arrived.     Though  apparently 
good  order,  it  was  cracked  hy  a  stroke  of  the  clapper  while  beix 
tested,  and  was  recast  in  Philadelphia  hy  Ipaac  Xorris.     Ev( 
then  the  hell  proved  defective.    The  original  had  been  considei 
t(K»  high  in  tfme,  the  result  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  oopf 
TfM)  niucli  copper  had  been  added  vvjien  it  was  recast,  and  its  to^ 
was  consequently  too  low.     TliiiJ  second  failure  provoked  raa 
witticisms.     Norris  undert<K)k  once  more  to  cast  the  bell.     He 
Kucceeded  in  pleasing  the  experts,  and  the  bell  was  hung  in  tl; 
steeple  in  June,  175.1. 

On  noon  of  Monday,  July  8th,  1776, — not  the  4th,  as  geu« 
ally  believed, — the  hell  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  its  motto  ai 
rang  out  the  tidings  tliat  the  Declaration  of  Independence  hi 
been  ratified  by  the  thirteen  States. 

On  July  8.  1783,  while  being  tolled  for  the  funeral  of  Chj 
Justice  Marshall,  the  Iwll  was  again  cracked.     Ineffectual  efJoi 
were  made  to  restore  ita  tone  by  enlarging  the  crack  and  clippii 
its  edges.     It   was  removed   from   the  tower  to  a   lower  stt 
and  a  new  bell  was  hoisted  in  it«  place.    liUter  the  Liberty 
was  placed  in  Independence  Hall,  and  still  later  it  was  shi]tj 

to  its  present  position  in  the  entrance  hall.    Its  last  trip  amoi 

the  many  that  it  has  made  to  various  expositions  was  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Ix)uis. 

Library.  Of  all  the  apartmcnt.s  in  the  house  of  a  man  who 
adds  to  brains  and  breeding  the  wherewithal  for  gratifying  his 
irentle  tastes,  none  can  yield  him  more  exquisite  delight  than  his 
library — and  none  is  a  more  intimate  portion  of  his  best  self. 

Have  we  not  all  felt,  and  reciprocated,  the  joy  with  whi^ 
Xavier  de   Maistre  takes  us  by  the  hand  and   leads  us  fro 
book-shelf  to  book-shelf  in  his  memorable  "  Journev  Around 
Room  ?  " 

Sweet,  indeed,  to  the  bibliomaniac,  are  the  moments  while 
away  in  sorting  and  dipping  into  his  Ixioks!     The  dinner  he 
may  strike;  Madame  Bibliomaniac  may  be  kept  waiting, 
dines  upon  prose  and  sips  poetry  instead  of  port.     His  work 
iiMi  full  of  delight  ever  to  be  finished.     Like  Penelope's  web  it 
iluiie  to-day  to  be  luidi'iic  to-morrow.    A  new  edition,  a  uq 
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author,  picked  up  by  some  divine  accident  at  an  auction  or  from 
a  book-stall,  deranges  the  whole  order.  Each  volume,  ere  it  takes 
its  place,  opens  at  some  rare  or  curious  passage,  and,  by  a  kind 
of  instinct  which  is  the  bibliomaniac's  secret,  his  eye  falls  at 
once  upon  every  rich  and  suggestive  bit. 

The  whole  pedigree  of  books  rises  up  before  the  reader's 
mind.  How  far  back  can  the  origin  and  growth  of  books  be 
carried  ?  Does  not  Mader,  that  thrice-learned,  that  incalculably 
ingenious,  that  immortally  ingeniious  German,  begin  his  history 
with  a  chapter  "Of  Antediluvian  Writers  and  Librarians?" 
Had  not  Thebes  the  great  library  of  the  "  King  of  Kings," — old 
Osymandyas, — a  library  rightly  called  "  The  Treasury  of  Keme- 
dies  for  the  Soul"? 

Did  not  Pisistratus  found  the  first  library  of  Athens,  to  be 
carried  away  by  Xerxes  into  Persia,  and  to  be  brought  back, 
long  after,  by  Seleucus  Nicator? 

How  many  great  men  of  Greece  were  made  prouder  and  more 
famous  by  their  wealth  of  books!  There  were  Polycrates  of 
Samos,  Euclid  of  Athens,  the  poet  Euripides,  and,  above  all, 
Aristotle,  whose  choice  collection  passed  from  Theophrastus  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  was  transported  to  Rome  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Sulla. 

We  know  that  numerous  libraries  flourished  in  republican 
and  imperial  Bome,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Constantine  they 
had  reached  the  respectable  number  of  twenty-nine.  Yet,  strange 
omission!  hardly  anything  survives  in  the  way  of  contem- 
porary enumeration  of  the  volumes  in  either  Greek  or  Roman 
libraries,  or  of  such  details  in  the  description  of  their  contents 
as  might  be  expected  from  observant  scholars.  However  minute 
and  precise  the  Roman  and  Grecian  Wbliophiles  might  be  in 
their  accounts  of  foreign  libraries  or  the  great  libraries  of  the 
past,  they  furnish  no  data  as  to  the  libraries  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting.  Thus,  Aulus  Gellius,  in  his  Nodes 
Attici,  speaks  of  meeting  friends  in  the  Tiberian  library,  of 
making  researches  in  the  library  of  Trajan,  and  of  finding  a 
book,  "after  a  long  hunt,"  in  the  Library  of  Peace.  But  he 
does  not  say  a  word  as  to  the  number  of  volumes,  as  to  the 
class  or  character  of  the  books,  as  to  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment, or  as  to  the  conditions  whereby  they  were  made  accessible 
to  the  public,  either  in  these  or  in  any  other  contemporary 
Roman  libraries.  Yet  Aulus  Gellius  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
travagant statement  that  the  Ptolemaean  Library  at  Alexandria 
contained  700,000  volumes — ^an  estimate  which  the  calmer 
Eusebius  reduces  to  100,000. 

Two  exceptions  only  may  be  noted  in  the  <»a/&  q1  '^\Q.«n. 
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libraries,  uiu\  bolli  tliese  are  privnti'.     The  collection  of  Tyra 
nioo,  a  contemjjorary  of  Cicoro,  is  rated  on   thf  questiona 
eay-so  of  Snidns  nt  60,000   voiuniep,  and  tliat  whioli   S<'rei| 
SBimiioniciis.  preceptor  of  the  younger  (.iordian.  bctjucathed 
his  imperial  jiupil  is  more  authoritatively  estimated  nt  30,f 
volumes.    In  these  meagre  details  dwell?  all  our  real  knowledge 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  libraries  of  the  great  clfl>=«<ical  periods. 

Of  one  thing  \vc  may  be  certain,  however — the  first  put 
library  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  established  in  Kome  t\% 
inp  the  rei<rn  of  Augustus.  It  was  speedily  followed  hy  othe 
These,  it  would  appear,  were  used  as  meeting-places  and  reading- 
rooms  for  learned  and  unlearned  alike.  That  books  might 
occaeionally  bo  Ijorrowed  front  a  library  is  indicated  by  still 
another  passage  in  Aulus  GcUius,  though  the  library  in  question 
was  at  Tivoli  and  not  at  Rome.  He  and  his  friends,  dining'  one 
warm  summer  at  a  plutocrat's  villa  near  Tibur,  were  driuking 
melted  snow,  despite  tiie  protest  of  one  of  the  party,  who 
tliat  Aristotle  had  declared  the  practice  unwholesome.  "  Th« 
upon  ho  fetched  a  treatise  by  Aristotle  out  of  the  library 
Tibur,  which  was  then  very  conveniently  accommodated  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules."  etc.  Scholars  have  bewaiktl  the  loss  of 
the  Alexandrian  Lii)rary  already  alluded  to.  It  was  founded 
at  Alexandria  by  I^tolcmy  8oter,  u.c.  2!>0.  As  has  been  said,  the 
number  of  volumes  has  been  variously  estimated  as  from  100,000 
to  700,000.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  after  its  foundation  (in 
B.C.  47),  that  portion  which  was  preserved  in  the  Bruchi 
buihling  was  accidentally  consumed  by  fire  by  the  aiixili 
soldiers  under  Julius  Ca'sjir.  Xevertheless,  the  Alexaiidrfl 
Library  maintained  its  bulk  hy  new  accessions  until  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  the  Saracens  in  a.d.  G-10,  when  it  was  barbarou 
destroyed  hy  order  of  the  calif  Omar. 

The  philosopher  Philopnnns.  by  Ins  zealous  effort  to  save  hw" 
precious  storehouse,  precipitated  its  ruin.     He  solicited  Ainrn 
the  Mohamniodan  chief,  to  give  him  the  hooks  of  pliilosophy. 

Amron  declined  acting  until  he  could  obtain  permission  fT 
the  rnlif,  and  accordingly  stated  Philopocus'  request  to  his 
ter.     The  reply  has  passed  into  history:  "If  these  writings] 
the  Greeks  agree  with  the  Koran,  or  Book  of  God,  they  are 
less,  and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are 
ricious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.'' 

Accordingly  the  manuscripts   were  sent  to  heat  the  4( 
public  baths  and  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for  the 
sumption  of  the  precious  fuel.    This  is  the  account  of  Abulfa 
piup,  a  Syrian  writer,  and  it  is  not  contradicted  bv  EgyptiJ 
uritcrs.     Gibbon  discredits  the  story,  chiefly  on  the  groi 
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of  "  the  six  months  clause,"  as  he  considered  that  the  collection 
could  not  have  grown  to  more  than  700,000  volumes,  which 
would  give  less  than  200  volumes  to  a  bushel.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  if  the  manuscripts  had  been  dispersed  it  is  singular  that 
none  of  them  afterwards  appeared  in  any  of  the  great  libraries. 
At  all  events,  the  Alexandria  library  ceased  at  the  date  of  Omar. 

From  glimpses  afforded  by  the  classics,  and  the  oldest  of 
illustrated  manuscripts  still  actually  extant  or  transmitted  by 
tradition  through  the  dark  ages,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  main 
features  of  the  early  Boman  libraries  were  reproduced,  as  late 
as  the  year  1587,  for  preservation  to  the  present  day  in  the 
famous  library  of  the  Vatican. 

Dating  from  aboui  the  third  centurj'  of  the  Christian  era 
quite  another  form  of  library  was  developed  in  the  monasteries. 
Beginning  with  a  few  manuscripts  kept  on  shelves  or  in  chests 
in  the  cloisters,  these  miniature  collections  of  service-books, 
theological  commentr.ries,  and  stray  copies  of  the  ancient  classics, 
by  gradual  accretions  through  the  centuries,  at  last  overflowed 
the  cloisters  and  were  assigned  to  separate  rooms  and  later  to 
suites  of  rooms.  The  mediaeval  universities  adopted  the  form 
thus  evolved  in  the  monasteries  and  developed  them  into  types 
still  familiar  in  the  college  libraries  of  to-day. 

The  current  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  8tate.s 
that  Humphrey  Cheetham's  library  at  Manchester  (established 
in  1653)  was  "  the  first  free  library  in  England."  A  contributor 
to  Notes  and  Queries,  however,  sets  up  a  prior  claim  for  a  library 
still  extant  in  Bristol  which  was  founded  by  Robert  Eedwood  in 
the  year  1615  and  was  rebuilt  in  1740. 

That  was  the  germ  of  the  public  library  of  to-day. 

Startling  is  the  revolution  in  the  old  and  the  modem  methods 
of  lending  books. 

The  old  monastic  library  issued  only  one  volume  annually 
to  each  monk  entitled  to  use  its  books.  In  the  year  1471,  when 
Louis  XI  wished  to  borrow  a  book  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  he  was  required  to  deposit  plate  in  pledge  and  to  get 
one  of  his  nobles  to  join  him  in  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  book.  Nay,  so  recently  as  1790,  in  these  United  States 
of  America,  the  rules  of  the  Harvard  College  Library  allowed 
the  librarian  to  aidmit  students  into  the  room,  but  not  more 
than  three  at  a  time. 

To-day  in  Paris  there  is  not  one  among  the  priceless  treasures 
of  the  National  Library  that  is  not  at  the  command  of  the  hum- 
blest applicant  of  good  reputation.  In  London,  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  British  Museum,  the  conditions  of  access  -wet^ 
made  so  easy  that,  despite  the  lavish  provisions  ol  s^acft  va  *Cca 
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readiug-room,  it  Lifcame  neccssflry,  iu  tlie  iJUerests  of  the  higher 
tlassesi  of  readers,  to  fix  the  limit  of  age  that  might  exclude  *'  tliu 
ru^h  of  young  men  from  University  and  King's  colleges  to  the 
presses  tlmt  contain  the  Latla  dictionaries  and  Gr^'k  Ijexlcous 
and  Bobn's  cribs.'' 

And  if  the  character  of  the  libraries  hae  ch«nged,  how  much 
more  so  the  charaeterifltics  of  hbrarisns! 

The  librarian  of  the  ohler  days  was  a  hein^  wlio  devoted  him- 
eelf  to  the  simple  accumulation  of  bwiks.  What  he  bad  gcit 
together  with  so  much  paints  he  naturally  wished  to  retain.  Lik 
the  miKer,  however,  who  loses  sight  of  the  real  meaning  of  money 
in  the  mere  pleasure  of  hoarding,  the  librarian  forgot  tlmt  it 
was  more  necessary  books  should  bo  read  tlian  that  thc}'  should 
ho  kept.  He  hated  to  see  them  used  too  much,  lieeause  usage 
trore  them  out.  He  liked  sliort  hours  and  hard  conditions.  He 
closed  his  library  in  suniracr  for  cleaning  dnd  repairs.  He  wii!* 
never  bo  bnppy  as  when  all  the  bfioks  were  on  the  shelvet;.  In 
due  course  of  evolution  he  was  succeeded  by  another  and  a 
broader  type.  This  librarian  rejoiced  most  when  hi^  shelves 
were  empty.  He  loved  to  see  tho  bntikfl  used,  even  if  they  were 
occasiouaily  abused.  Ho  loved  to  grant  his  patrons  easy  accesc 
to  the  book-shelves,  even  if  a  thief  sometimes  paised  himself 
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a  lottery,  with  10n,0(iO  $lo  tkki'ts,  for  iiriz^'s  auiounting  to  a 
total  of  $I.iiO<t.uiKj.  the  balance  of  $50(i.ooo.  after  deducting 
expeOM*,  to  Ih'  liandrd  to  Sir  Flans  Sloane's  tnistee;!  to  puroluse 
th*  Sloano  and  Harloian  coUcftions,  acquire  a  Iniilding,  and  in- 
twt  whatever  was  left  to  pro<lnee  nn  incnnie.  The  IDO.noO 
ticketo  were  all  sold,  and  thus  the  British  Museum  came  into 
tfiitvoce. 

The  oldest  library  in  tl»e  United  States  is  the  Philadelpliia 
Ubr«nf,  formerly  situated  at  Fifth  and  Library  Streets,  but  now 
at  Juniper  and  IxK-ust  .Streets,  with  a  brancli  (the  Ridgway) 
at  Bniad  and  (.'hristian  Streets.  It  wag  founded  in  1731,  tho 
fourth  year  of  George  II's  reign,  by  fifty  young  men,  artisans 
and  gentlemen  of  that  town.  Joining  theniJelves  into  a  literary 
aMtoctatirin,  whirh  lliey  called  the  Junto,  they  subscribed  one 
haiMlred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  book.*,  and  further  agreed 
to  pay  each  ten  shilling?  annually  during  fifty  years  for  the 
•am*'  pnrpow.  The  library  was  well  sponsored,  being  Benjamin 
Franklin  e  "*  first  pnyert  of  a  public  nature."     Franklin  says: 

Ai  Uie  tiin«  I  mtablisbod  inyi»olf  in  Philadelphia  there  was  not  a 
boolutorp  )n  any  nf  the  colonii's  Houtliwurd  of  Iiu«ton.  In  New 
AiMi  Philadflphia.  Ihp  priiiliTs  wrre  inditvi  statiunprtt;  tlicy  sold 
p»[<rr,  fti-.,  alniana>-«,  liallailn,  ami  a  few  roiiiinon  HchixjJ-tHMka.  I 
ho  lo>rd  rraUing  wor*'  oiiligi-d  to  3>onil  for  thoir  bookri  from 
raglailil  (!»■  nM-flilMTM  of  iUf  .tuntn  |liii<  rtiih)  )ih<I  i-arh  a  ft-w.  We  had 
Mn>4  »  roan)  to  bold  our  dub  in.  I  propoiM-d  that  we  should  each 
of  a*  bring  our  ItookR  to  that  ruotn,  wliore  they  would  not  only  1m 
nmiy  to  «an«ult  in  our  cunfereiirtw,  but  iK'ouine  a  common  lx>ne<lt,  each 
«f  •!•  brine  at  liberty  to  borrow  surli  im  he  wished  to  read  at  home«| 
.  .  Tbl*  waa  arrorjingly  don>^,  and  for  Home  time  contenteit  U8.  . 
Y«i  XMUr  inroDVfnienct-tt  orcurrinfr.  rncli  took  his  Ijooka  home  apain. 
A*d  BOW  I  net  on  foot  my  flrat  project  of  a  public  nature,  that  (or 
m  aiiliiii'tion  library.  The  institution  soon  m«nife«ted  iUi  aUility, 
mwm  iniitatnt  In  other  towTiM  and  in  other  provincefl.  .  .  Heading 
baeaaw  f«»kionnMi'.  and  our  |M-oplr,  baviti^  no  amuHementfl  to  divert 
tWir  ■ItaaUon  frc>m  ntudy,  iM't-anie  lH-1.t<-r  iii-<|uniiitod  with  Ixmks,  and 
frw  Toari  were  otfserved  by  st runners  to  be  Better  instructed  and  j 
iMl»Uljt*ist  tluin  pmple  of  the  aame  rank  in  other  countries. 

The  Iwuki)  were  at  firint  kept  in  the  house  of  Robert  Grace, 
how  Franklin  ch«r«rteriz«si  as  "  a  young  gentleman  of  some 
iierouH,  lively,  aiul  witty,  a  lover  of  punning  and  of 
Afterward  they  were  allotted  a  room  in  the  State- 
■i»d,  in  171-,  a  chnrtcr  wn.>»  obtained  from  the  proprie- 
In  ITM,  having  in  the  interval  abrtirbed  wvcnil  other 
and  i«u«tainf<l  n  n-movnl  to  Carpenter's  Hall,  whore 
...  »t  had  iKH-n  uwmI  a.s  a  hospital  for  wounded  American 
di-r-.  xhc  library  wan  at  la?it  honwd  in  a  building  esfwcjally 
ed  fur  it  at  Fifth  and  Library  Streets,  where  it  rvuiained 
trithin  the  loet  few  yettrs. 
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It  liroujilil  (uilv  (iboiit  ciglit  tliousniid  volumes  info  itn  ne 
(luarters,  for  it  had  lan;iui!>li«'d  Poincwliut  during  the  Revolutid 
and  the  wiir  of  words  which  attended  our  jwlitical  birth.  Bj 
it  had  received  no  injury. 

Library,  Five-foot.     Literature  by  weight  or  by  measi 
has  always  suggested   humorous  possibilities  to  the  jokesniil 
who    batten    on    human    ignorance.      Anecdote    No.    1510 
K.  Arvine'g  "  Cyclopajdia  of  Anecdotes"  (Boston,   1851)  ru| 
lis  follows: 

LiTEHATUKE  BY  Measvre. — A  steward  wrote  to  a  Iwoksuller  in  Lon 
don,  for  «miii'   hijoks   to   lit   up   liis   nittist4.T'H   iibrnry,    in   tliv   followi 
t*riTiS:   "  In  till-  first  place  I  want  nix  f«*«'t  of  thcoloiiy,  tlie  aanw  q 
tity  of  niPtHpIiyaics,  ami  near  n  ynnl  of  old  civil  law,  in  folio." 

Du  Maurier  has  a  caricature  in  I'lnirh  which  illustrates' 
dialogue  that  is  exactly  in  point : 

Sir  G.  M.  com  i.\  for  Culture. — "  Look  'ere,  Clarko.  'A 
tliouglit!  ]'ll  lUAk^'  thisi  little  room  the  libery,  you  know;  'ave  h 
o'  hooks.     Mind  you  order  nie  sonie." 

"  Yp8.  Sir  Gorgius.     What  sort  of  liooks  sliall  1  orderT  " 
"  Well,  let  ni<!  see — suppose  wo  gay   a  couple  o'  'undred  yards  of 
'eiu.     Hay?    Tliat's  about  tlie  size  of  it,' 1  think!  " 

In  one  respect  Sir  Georgiu.*  ajjpro.ximated  to  the  truth.   Tt 
hundred  yards  of  books  would  more  than  suffice  to  contain 
that  is  valuable  as  wit  or  as  wisdom  in  what  the  past  has 
rjueathcd  to  us. 

Coventry  Pntniore  worked   for  twenty  years  an  an  assists 
librarian  in  the  British  Museum.    He  roubj  never,  he  used  to  d| 
resist  llie  temptation  to  look  into  and  taste  tlie  flavor  of  ev( 
book  that  passed  through  his  hands;  and  it  is  interesting  to  at 
that  the  net  result  of  these  tests  was  that  at  the  end  of  his  It 
term   of  service  he  reached   the  depressing  conclusion  that, 
the  forty  miles  of  slielves  in  the  Mu.seum,  forty  feet  would  « 
tain  nil   the  real  literature  of  tlie  world.     How  much  of 
forty  miles  of  sliolving  was,  in   Patmore's  opinion,  devoted 
conserving  real  ruMiish  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

riiarlfs  Wiliiiini  Eliot  made  a  more  rudioal  estimate.    Shor 
after   resigning   from   the   presiik'ncy   of   Harvard   College, 
startled  tlie  sfliolastic  world  by  declaring  that  a  five-ffx)t  sh 
is  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  books  required  for  a  liberal  edu< 
lion.    Later  being  pressed  for  more  details,  he  furnished  a 
tial  list  of  the  Iwoks.     "It  is  mv  belief,"  he  said,  "that 
faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books,  with  .«ucli  rer 
ings  and  meniorizings  as  individual   taste  mav  prescribe. 
^ire  nrv  man  the  essentials  of  n   liberal  education,  even   if 
can  devote  to  them  but  ftttegn  PUKVul^a  a  dav."    The  selectifl 
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jfa^Jto  have  liwii  inadt?  follow.  It  is  in'CL-ssjiry  t)  explain  that 
si  tillfu  arc  8ii|»putK.Ml  to  hv.  lioiinil  into  ono  vuliiino:  '*  Auto- 
ph>'  of  B<.>iijaniin  Franklin'';  "'Journal  of  John 
man";  "Fruits  of  Solitude,"  l)y  William  Penn;  Badbn's 
*'  and  "New  Atlantis";  Milton's  "  Arcopapitica  "  and 
tc  on  Ednontion";  Sir  Tlionias  Browne's  *' Religio 
ici  ";  Plato's  "  Apology."  "  Pha>do,"  aii<l  "  Crito  ";  "  Goldcu 
gs "  of  Epicti'tus;  "Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius"; 
^s  "  Essays";  Eincrsion'a  "  Engli.sh  Tniitj;";  complete 
of  Milton;  Jon^soii's  "Voljxme";  lienuniont  and 
i-iilirr'fl  "Th.-  Maid"?  Trapedv";  \V.I)stcr*s  "Duchess  of 
iMalfy";  Middleton's  "The  Chan^relinjj " ;  Dryden's  "All  for 
^Lore";  Shelley's  "Cenci";  Browning's  "  Blot  on  the  'Scutch- 
•etin'*;  TennvrmnV  "Becket":  (Joctlie'*  "Fnust*;  Marlowe's 
«  Pr-  F»o«tus";  Adam  Sniilli's  'MVeallli  of  Nations";  "UHters 
of  <  1  Pliny  ";  Hunynn's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress";  Biirns's 

**T..  -  ;;uiut';  Wiilliin's  "Complete  Angler''  and  "Lives 

of  iHttiDc  and  Herbert";  "  Autohiographv  of  St.  Augustine"; 
PluUrdra  "  IJves  " ;  Dryden's  "  /Eneid  " ;""  Canterbury  Talcs  " ; 
■"  Imitation  of  Christ."  by  Thomas  a  Kcmpis;  Dante's  "  Divine 
Comrdy";  Darwin's  **  Origin  of  Specii-s";  "Arabian  Night*." 
Library.  Free.  In  this  age  of  freely  flowing  fountains  of 
il  ought  to  interest  readers  to  be  told  that  the  first 
111  I'ngland  was  estulilishcd  at  All  Hallows'  Church  in 
A  bjk  the  fnlternity  of  Calcntlars.  The  church  itself  dates 
the  reigu  of  Ilcnry  I;  tiie  Calendars  wore  founded  In^fore 
lie  Conqwcit.  Lclnnd  describes  the  **  original  "  of  the  "  Calen- 
.>i.n.^  ••therwise  the  Oild  or  FraterTiite  of  lirightstowe,"  as  run- 
kward  to  a  *'  time  onte  of  mynde."  They  were  a  body 
Ti.-«t>*  and  SK-culars  who.se  ot^ce  it  was  to  register  events  lw>th 
njtl  and  IfK-al,  and  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  town;  to 
^l^l  ti  -  added  the  not   more  easy  task  of  converting 

;j€»»  I"  uiity.  in  whidi  tlicv  were  a*  successful  as  the 

fl•M•rl^iI  and  exfH-nsive  modem  sinietv,  l>eing  ascertaini*<I 
vo  made  ut  least  one  convert.    The  library  was  in  the  north- 
aisle  of  the  church,  wlicre  four  stout   Norman  piers  that- 
<...!  ;«  nff,  Ktjii  fxtunt.     Here  the  prior  gave  open  lectures 
I  iil8  of  the  books  to  all  comers. 

1  [11-  Tf'i  pulilie  library  system  such  as  we  now  know  it  dated 
|HM>k.  in  litilh  Knirliind  and  xVmerica,  no  further  than  tlie  middle 
t  Yet  a  very   full  suggestion  of  the 

rirr  b«»'n  realized  in  the  public  library 
I  »as  niadi'  *o  fnr  back  iis   ISK.  iti  ii  pnmphlct   pnbli«hed 
lUton  Spa,  N.  Y.    The  full  title  reads:  "The  Inlelkctual 
orch :  dcvelopiDg  on  original,  economical  aud  exi^editiaut  ^V«i\ 
^1 
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for  the  universal  Jissfuiination  of  knowledge  nml  virtue;  by 
means  of  free  puMic  lil)rarie9.  ,  .  .  Second  edition,  revised 
by  tliL'  autlior."  Tlie  first  edition  seems  to  be  imknown,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  pamplilet  entitled  ''  Tiie  In- 
tellectual Flambeau,  demonstrating  that  rational  happiness  aud 
virtue  exi?t  with  the  dissemination  of  philosophy,  science 
intelligence,"  Waishington,  1816. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  was  Dr.  Jesse  Torrey,  Jr.,  w' 
seems  to  have  been  horn  about  1 787  and  to  have  spent  his  early 
years  in  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  It  it:!  a  little  singular  that  his  name 
is  to  he  found  in  no  biographical  dictionary  of  easy  access.  He 
micrlit  hnve  remained  utterly  unknown  but  for  the  efforts  of  Prof. 
FredL'rick  J.  Taggnrt,  of  Stanford  University,  California,  wi 
published  the  result  of  his  personal  researches  in  the  New  Y 
Naiion  for  September  'i'l,  1898. 

From  this  article  the  facts  here  presented  have  been  glea 

Torrey  has  this  to  say  of  himself: 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  convinced  of  the  inestimable  l>encfita 
of  reading  useful  books,  I  anxiously  desired  that  IIk-'V  might,  if  possible, 
lie  extended  to  the  great  mai^s  of  the  luiniati   family:   and  endeavored 
to  discover  some  effective  plan   for  this  puriwHe.      Indigence,  whicli  '^ 
most  natinnt;   involves  tlie  majority,   appeareil   to  present  the  greal 
obstacle.     Hence  the  suggestion  occurred  that  govemnienta,  or  aaa( 
tiona    of    individuals,    miglit    promote    the    object    by    establishing, 
various  districts,  free  circutatinf)  lihrurirs,  to  lie  equally   accessible 
all  classes  and  sexes  without  diHcriniination. 

Professor  Taggart  jminls  out  that  Torrey,  who  was  thirty 
years  old  at  the  time  he  published  his  "second  edition,"  us 
the  same  arguments  for  the  estalilishmeut  of  free  public  librai 
as  those  which  were  employed  by  the  parliamentary  advocatesj 
the  Ewart  Ait  in  1850  and  in  the  report  of  the  trustees  of 
Boston  Public  Librarv'  in  1852.  Thus,  he  anticipates  the 
familiar  contention  that  the  cost  of  libraries  would  be  repi 
through  the  decrease  in  crime  that  must  follow  their  estabii^ 
ment.  In  his  prefatory  address  "To  the  People  of  the  Unit 
States,"  the  author,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  tella 
•us  that — 

be  has  long  cherished  a  decided  confidence  Hint  if  the  community  wo 
appropriate  as  much  wealth  tu  tlie  instruction  of  the  rising  generat 
as  is  now  devotwl  to  tlie  punishment  of  crimes,  the  desired  object  wc 
be    attninwl,    and    buinnn    misery    averted,    to    »   much    jireater    ext 
The  plan  liero  proposed,  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  throij 
the  medium  of  free  lihraricn,   has  been  submitted   to  the  considerat' 
of  several  of  the  niont  emiiicnt  statesmen   and  philanthropiBts   in 
United  .States,  and  received  their  unanimous  and  cordial  upprubatios 
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on  which  the  Boston  Public  Library  trustees  laid  special  em- 
phasis.   He  says : 

But  the  education  of  youth  should  not  rease  with  the  expiration 
of  their  attendance  on  public  schools.  The  cliasm  bctwo«>n  this  period 
and  that  of  their  corporeal  maturity  contains  many  stumbling  blocks 
and  dangerous  snares.  The  art  of  reading,  without  books  to  reail,  is 
to  the  mind,  as  is  a  set  of  good  teeth  to  the  body,  without  food  to 
masticate;  they  will  alike  suffer  the  evils  of  disease,  decay,  and  eventual 
ruin. 

Intellectual  cultivation  is  the  basis  of  virtue  and  happin«>MS.  As 
mental  improvement  advances,  vice  and  crimes  recede. 

Turning  to  consider  the  means  by  whieli  he  ])roposcd  to  cfToct 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  institutions,  it  ifl 
apparent  that  Torrey  realized  the  necessity  of  lejiislntive  aid, 
and  in  this  shows  an  advance  over  such  of  his  own  con  tempo  rnriiM 
as  believed  that  men  appreciated  only  those  things  for  wliich  it 
was  necessary  to  pay. 

If  our  constitution  does  not  now  authorize  meaHiiros  which  are 
likely  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  i>eneflt  to  the  country  and 
security  to  its  liberties,  it  ought  without  delay  to  be  so  amended  that 
it  should. 

Let  American  legislators,  both  national  and  sectional,  perform  their 
duty  U>  their  country,  and  its  posterity,  and  to  mankind,  by  listening 
to  the  wise  counsels  of  many  conspicuous  living  sages,  and  pursue 
without  hesitation  the  inestimable  "  parting  advice "  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Benjamin  Rush,  Samuel  Adams,  and  other  departtvl  friends 
and  patrons  of  man,  and  establish  public  schools,  and  judiciously 
selected  free  public  circulating  libraries,  in  every  part  of  the  n>public. 
And  as  all  men  are  vitally  interested  in  the  universal  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  let  all  classes  combine  their  influence  and  means, 
in  aiding  the  cause  of  human  happiness. 

One  of  Torrey's  suggestions  for  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  his  project  is  "  by  a  liljcral  system  of  duties  on  ardent 
SPIRITS,  for  the  universal  establishment  of  free  Laxcasteriait 
SCHOOLS  AND  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES."     He  continues: 

For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  discourage  intemperance,  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  gallon  be  imposed  upon 
all  spirituous  liquors  manufactured  within  the  United  States; — and 
one  dollar  per  gallon  upon  all  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  which  shall 
Ije  imported: — the  monies  accruing  from  the  duties  on  domestic  liquors, 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  free  Lancastrian  and  com- 
mon schools,  and  free  circulating  libraries,  in  the  respective  districts 
in  which  the  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected: — and  the  duties  on 
imported  liquors  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  in  such  manner 
and  place  aa  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  suggest. 

Life-boat.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  first  life- 
boat should  have  been  invented  by  a  landsman  who  had  always 
lived  away  from  the  sea  and  had  had  no  pereonal  cxY>ex\cw»  <A 
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tlie  jjiTJls  ngainst  uliicli  lip  was  anxious  lo  provide  a  safeguaril 
This  wa!;  Lionel  Lukin,  a  native  of  Dunmow,  and  afttTwnrd 
coach-Liuilder  in  Long  Acre,  London.  The  buoyancy  of  his  b<: 
was  scoured  \>y  a  projecting  gunwale  of  cork  which  was  added 
its  upjjcr  frame,  tind  a  hollow,  water-tight  compartment  at  t 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

Lukin  first  exhibited  a  model  of  what  he  called  his  **  unini- 
niergilile  i)OHt  "  about  the  year  1784.    George  IV,  then  Primr  of 
Wales,  encouraged  him   by  offering  to  pay  the  cojit  of  all  li 
experiments.    The  design  \yas  ]jatente<l  in  1 T85,  but  the  only  b 
fitted  out  on  Lukin's  princijile  was  a  BaniLorough  coble,  wh 
was  reported  to  have  saved  several  lives.     Lukin  died  at  Hythe, 
in  Kent,  in  1834.     The  following  inscription  on  his  tombstoi 
is  still  legible: 

Tliis   IJonel  Lukin 
was   the    first   who   huilt   a    life-lioiit,    and    was   the   original    Inveni 

of   that    princ-iplo   of   safety    by    whirh    nmny    livps   and    much 

projUfrty    Iikvi-   liwri    pre.ti'rved    from   shijjwreck,   and    he 

obtained  for  it  tlie  King's  Patent  in  the  year  ns."). 

Despite  royal  patronage,  Tiukin's  life-boat  attracted  little  at 
tentioii.  Four  years  after  the  issuing  of  his  patent,  the  Advent 
was  wrecked  at  the  moutii  uf  the  Tyne,  in  the  j>resence  of  th 
sands  of  people,  who  saw  the  crew  drop  off  one  by  one  from  the 
rigging,  and  yet  wore  uniiiik'  lo  afford  them  any  assistance  T 
lack  of  a  boat  that  could  live  on  so  rough  a  sea.    This  di?trc8>?i 
spectacle  moved  the  people  of  South  Shields  to  offer  jtrcmiu 
for  the  best  model  of  a  life-boat.    Out  of  numerous  designs  t 
were  selected,  William  Wouldhave's  and   H.  Oreathead's.     T 
committee  would  ap])ear  to   have  conddnod   the  two   plans 
Wouldhave  and  Greatliead,  and  given  the  result  to  the  latter  to 
build.     At  all  events,  (Jreathead  built  the  life-boat   which  wiu 
launched   at  South  Shields  in    1790.     This  boat  differed   fr 
Lukin's  in  the  substitution  of  cork  (or  the  side  air-cham 
but  its  special  point  of  originality  was  a  curved  instead  of 
straight  keel.     This  important  improvement  is  what  won 
Greathead  the  title  of  father  of  the  life-boat.    Like  all  its  rivi 
however,  this  boat  lacked  one  great  essential;  it  had  no  me; 
of  freeing  itself  from  water  or  of  self-righting  if  upset       _ 
performed  no  important  service  until   1791,  when  it  .<avcil  the 
crew  of  a  brijr  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne.     Between  then  ani 
1797  it  saved  several  other  crews.     Notwithstanding  this, 
other  life-boat  was  built   until   17t)S,  when   the  then  Duke 
Northumberland  ordered  one  to  Ik?  built  at  bis  own  expense 
GrPnthcaU,  and  also  endowed  it. 

Before  the  end  of  1803  t^\o  inventor  had  hnilt  thirty-one 
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of  the  Tyne  alone,  Greathead  applied  to  Parliament  for  a  reward, 
and  received  £1200.  His  original  life-boat  was  lost,  in  1821, 
upon  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  All  hands  were  saved. 
A  boat  which  he  built  in  1802  is  still  in  existence  at  Bedcar  in 
Yorkshire.  After  doing  excellent  service  for  over  seventy  years 
it  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  and  transferred  to  the  shed 
nrhere  it  now  reposes. 

William  Wouldhave's  partisians  have  not  allowed  his  claims 
to  go  unnoted.  His  tonibstoiDe  in  the  church  of  St.  Hilda  in 
South  Sliields  bears  tlie  model  of  a  life-boat  and  the  following 
quaint  inscription : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

WILLIAM  WOULDHAVE, 

who  died  Sept.  28th,  1821, 

Aged  70  years. 

Clerk  of  this  Church 

and  Inventor  of  that  invaluable  blessing  to  mankind, 

tlio  Lifeboat. 

Heaven  genius  scientifik  gave. 

Surpassing  vulgar  boast;  yet  he  from  soil 

So  rich,  no  golden  harvest  reaped;  no  wreathe 

Of  laurel  gleaned,  nor  but  the  sailor's  heart. 

Nor  that  ingrate,  A  palm  unfading  this 

Till  shipwr(H;k8  cease,  or  lifeboats  cease  to  save. 

The  idea  of  Wouldhave's  form  of  boat  was  suggested  to  him, 
it  is  said,  by  the  following  circumstance:  Having  been  asked  to 
assist  a  woman  to  put  a  ekeel  of  water  on  her  head,  Mr.  Would- 
bave  noticed  that  she  had  a  piece  of  a  broken  wooden  dish  lying 
in  the  water,  which  floated  with  the  points  upwards,  and  turning 
it  over  several  times  he  found  tliat  it  always  righted  itself. 
This  observation  suggested  to  him  tbe  construction  of  his  model, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done  more  than  construct  the  boat 
which  was  long  known  at  Shields  by  the  name  of  Wouldhave's 
cork  boat. 

The  father  of  the  life-boat  in  America  was  Joseph  Francis, 
bom  in  Boston,  March  12,  1801.  died  in  Washington,  May  10, 
1893.  In  1890  Congress  voted  him  a  medal  of  pure  gold,  said  to 
be  the  largest  and  finest  ever  given  by  this  government  to  any 
individual.  It  was  presented  to  him  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House  by  President  Harrison,  and  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  National  Museum  in  Washington.  As  large  as  a 
teaplate  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  its  value  is  placed  at 
$6000.  There  is  also  shown  in  the  same  museum  Francis's 
original  life-car,  which  saved  201  lives  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Ayrshire  in  1847,  and  at  which  people  laughed  when  it  was  first 
made. 
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"You  caa  scarcely  imagine,'"  said  tlie  tlion  uouagenanan 
fentor  tn  a  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democral  iu  A\ 
"  how  strong  •nas  the  popular  prejudice  against  life-bi 
they  were  first  introduced.    When  I  conceived  the  idea 
making  them  out  of  corrugated  iron,  people  derided  the  notl 
regarding  it  as  a  mad  freak,  inasmuch  as  every  one  knew  t 
iron  would  i?ink.    Commanders  of  passenger  vessels  felt  insulted 
by  applications  to  furnish  them  with  life-boats,  conceiving  them 
to  imply  tliat  tlieir  ships  wore  n()t  seaworthy  or  that  tlieir  own 
skill  in  navigation  was  impugned." 

Lightning  and  its  usual  accompaniment  of  thunder  were 
reckoned  among  tlie  unsolvahle  mysteries  of  nature  until  Benji 
min  Franklin,  1740,  showed,  by  a  happy  and  bold  experiment, 
identity  of  the  lightning-flash  with  electricity.  (See  Lioiitni 
BOD.)  Lightning  is  simply  an  electric  sjtark,  very  often  nio' 
than  a  mile  long,  which  passes  either  between  two  clouds  or  be- 
tween a  cloud  and  the  earth.  The  lonnd  of  the  thunder  which 
follows  varies  with  the  conditions  of  the  liglitning.  As  tlie  flash 
passes,  the  air  through  which  it  travels  becomes  heated.  There 
is  expansion  and  compression,  and  then  a  sudden  rusli  of  air 
into  the  partial  vacuum  thus  produced.  If  the  flash  l>e  straight 
and  short,  the  thunder  wUl  he  heard  as  a  sharp  clap;  if  it 
long  and  not  straight,  successive  peals  will  be  heard  one  a 
another,  accompanied  by  a  rattle,  and,  shortly  afterward,  by 
roll,  the  rolling  sound  being  the  echoes  from  the  clouds, 
storm  is  ushered  in  by  phenomena  which  tlie  observant  eye  c 
not  mistake.  Warm  weather,  then  sultriness,  aceompatiipd  _ 
a  feeling  of  depression,  which  people  explain  by  the  familiar 
expression,  "thunder  in  the  air" — these  are  the  preludes  to 
something  unusual  which  is  about  to  happen.  The  conditions 
may  last  for  days. 

On  the  horizon  a  cloud  of  a  peculiar  shape  may  be  seen  bank- 
ing itself  up  like  a  huge  puff  of  steam.  The  thunder-cloud  isjj 
dense  black,  and  forms  overhead.  If  you  watch  it,  yoxi  can 
it  growing  like  an  army  preparing  for  battle.  All  clouds 
usually  charged  more  or  less  with  electricity.  The  smallest  pi 
tide  of  water  'Rhich  composes  the  cloud  has  its  own  char] 
Some  particles  may  huve  what  is  known  as  a  positive  charj 
others  a  negative.  This  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  pocul 
motions  of  a  cloud  bent  on  business.  It  heaves  itself  up  as  if  eoi 
unseen  power  were  tearing  it  asunder  by  means  of  attraction  a 
repulsion.  The  consequence  is  that  parts  of  clouds  break  awaj? 
cliarged  with  more  electricity  than  they  can  carry.  The  cbar^^ 
becomes  cramped  for  room,  a  state  of  tension  ensues,  and  tl 
ieaps  acros^^ie  mtecNfeaimt  air-gap  Iroro  cloud 
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cloud,  or  from  cloud  to  earth,  in  the  shape  of  a  lightning-flash. 

This  is  the  dangerous  time.  In  its  path  to  earth  lightning 
knows  of  no  obstacle.  The  duration  of  the  flash  seldom  lasts 
more  than  one-hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  second,  but  in  this 
inconceivable  space  of  time  it  can  do  untold  damage.  Given  a 
perfect  conductor,  the  flash  will  pass  harmlessly  to  earth;  but 
if  the  conductor  be  imperfect,  like  the  mason-work  of  a  chimney- 
stock  or  a  church-spire,  the  masonry  is  shattered  as  if  it  were 
built  of  cardboard.  Sometimes  there  are  heat-effects,  as  when 
bell-wires  in  a  house  are  fused.  Other  effects  of  lightning  are 
produced  on  compass-needles.  The  magnetism  of  these  necessary 
instruments  to  the  sailor  may  be  altered  or  destroyed,  and  an 
unknown  error  in  the  pointing  of  the  compass  may  have  the  most 
dire  results.  A  ship,  struck  by  lightning,  has  been  known  to  turn 
about  and  make  for  home,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  on 
its  outward  course. 

Fire-balls  rank  among  the  most  whimsical  of  all  electrical 
phenomena.  They  are  not  always  quite  spherical,  though  this 
is  their  normal  shape.  Usually  their  contours  are  clearly  de- 
fined, yet  they  are  sometimes  encircled  by  a  kind  of  luminous 
vapor,  such  as  we  often  see  encircling  the  moon.  In  size  they 
vary  from  that  of  an  orange  to  that  of  a  millstone.  One  remark- 
able thing  about  them  is  the  slowness  with  which  they  move, 
which  sometimes  enables  their  course  to  be  watched  for  several 
minutes.  In  October,  1898,  a  fireball  made  its  appearance  in  a 
room  in  Marseilles  and  advanced  toward  a  young  girl  seated  at  a 
table.  Her  feet  were  hanging  down  witliout  touching  the  floor. 
The  luminous  globe  moved  along  the  floor  in  the  girl's  direction, 
began  to  rise  when  quite  near  her,  then  circled  around  her  several 
times  in  spiral  fashion,  and  finally  darted  up  the  chimney,  and, 
on  emerging  into  the  open  air,  gave  out  upon  the  roof  an  appal- 
ling crash  which  shook  the  entire  house. 

It  was  a  case  of  coming  in  like  a  lamb  and  going  out  like 
a  lion. 

A  similar  occurrence  is  recorded  as  having  been  observed 
in  Paris  on  July  5,  1852,  in  a  tailor's  room.  In  this  case  the 
fire-ball,  having  escaped  up  the  chimney,  produced  a  tremendous 
explosion  on  reaching  the  summit,  which  sent  the  chimney  top 
flying  and  scattered  it  in  bits  all  over  the  neighborhood  court- 
yard and  surrounding  roofs. 

Two  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  sort  are  Identified  with 
St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  story  is  quaintly  recorded  in  "La 
Gloire  des  Confesseurs,"  a  work  written  by  Gregory,  the  twen- 
tieth Bishop  of  Tours. 

On  the  dedication  day  of  an  oratory  consltxxcleA  \i'3  Qix^^jsrj 
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in  one  of  the  outer  buildings  of  the  episcopal  palace  the  jjrocessi 
which  transferred  thf  relics  of  St.  Martin  to  the  oratory  w 
dazzled  and  blinded  by  a  brilliant  globe  of  tire  that  sudden 
appeared  in  their  path.    PriestB,  deacons,  choriaters.  and  layuiei 
were  seized  with  terror  and  prostrated  themsdve*.  face  down 
wanl,  upon  the  ground.     Then  CJre}ror\-  reinembercd  the  legeni 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  «{  St.  Martin  a  globe  of  li 
had  been  seen  to  leave  llie  saint'>i  head  and  ascend  heavcnwanl. 
Gregory  deciiled  that  he  was  now  in  presence  of  a  Hccond  miracle 
vouchsafed   as  evidence  alike   of   Martin's  sanctity   and  of   t 
genuineness  of  his  relics.     This  globe  of  fire  did  no  damage 
any  sort.     *'  Discurrelmt  nutein  per  totaru,  cellulani,  tanquani 
fuigur,  globus  igneus." 

Lightning  often  produces  wounds  of  greater  or  less  sovorl 
It  [icrfiirates  the  lM)nes  and  causes  injuries  similar  to  those  in- 
flicted by  iirciirnis.  What  is  more  remarkable,  it  njay  kill  without 
leaving  the  slightest  mark  or  abrasion.  This  fact  was  knnwn 
to  the  ancients.  A  passage  from  Tlutarch  is  famous:  "  Lightning 
struck  (iiom  dead  without  leaving  any  mark  on  them,  nor  any 
wound  or  burn — their  souls  lied  from  their  bodies  in  fright  lilc 
a  bird  which  esK-npes  from  its  civge." 

Lightning  may  t-ause  total  or  partial  paralysis,  the  loss 
speech   or  sight,   temporary   or   i)ermanent.      Among   its   nion 
harmless  pranks  is  that  of  shaving  off  n  man's  hair  an<l  bean 
or  evctn  depilating  the  entire  body.     Generally  the  victim  maj 
consider  himself  lucky  if  he  leaves  a  handful  of  hair  as  a  ran.soi 
to  the  lightning  and  escapes  with  a  fright. 

A  case  is  cited  where  a  young  girl  of  twenty  had  her  li 
shaved  off  as  clean  as  if  done  by  a  razor,  yet  she  felt  not  t 
slightest  shock  and  was  for  some  minutes  unconscious  of  her  loi 

One  of  the  strangest  tricks  to  which  lightning  is  addicted  li 
that  of  undressing  its  victims.     It  dispbivs  much  more  skill  ami 
cleverness  in  such  diversions  than   is  to  be  found  in  auima 
or  even  in  many  human  beings. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  cnrioua  instances  on  record,  as  na: 
rated  by  Xforaud : 

**  A  woman  in  man's  costume.     A  storm  snddenly  comes  oi 
A  flash  of  lightning  strikes  her.  carries  off  and  deetToys  h 
clothes  and  boots.     She  is  left  stark  nakeil,  and  she  has  to 
wrap}>ed  up  in  a  clolh  and  taken  thus  to  tlie  neighlwring  village, 

In  certain  cases  lightning  makes  a  fnnlastic  choice  of  i  _ 
victims.  It  kills  one  and  spares  nnothcr;  it  injures  a  third; 
it  liencfits  a  fourth.  It  seems  to  be  governed  by  all  sorts  of 
errentric  fastcis  and  peculiarities, 
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of  Tdscij  ami  kilU-il  uii  out  nf  twenty  lows  lioust'd  withiii,  Be- 
giiiaiag  with  the  cow  lu-iireet  the-  liiMjr  it  epari'd  the  second, 
killed  the  third  and  »o  on.  All  the  uneven  numbers  were  killed. 
the  othiTs  wt-re  tml  «*v»'n  sfurohcd.  The  shoplierd  who  was  in 
tht'  .'•table  at  the  time  rose  unhurt.  The  stable  itself  escaped, 
nlthoiiph  it  w«:f  full  of  straw. 

Here  is  a  still  more  c.vtraordinarv  story.  It  would  seem  that 
li|;htnin{7  can  distinjtuish  lietween  colors  and  has  it.«  preferences. 
At  IjApleau  in  Correze  it  declared  it«elf  in  favor  of  black.  One 
day  lightning  fell  on  a  i;range  full  of  hay  and  straw  and  covered 
with  thatc-h,  without  setting  it  on  fire.  Then  it  went  to  the 
a^ieepfoiil,  killed  geven  black  sheep  and  left  the  white  uninjured. 
'•  Is  it  thc'H  best  to  wear  long  white  garments'  during  a  storm? 
H.  Flammarii'D  replies  that  lightning  ii>  too  uncertain  to  be 
tlrpf'ndeil  upon. 

An  entertaining  chapter  gives  stories  of  photo-electric 
pture*  made  by  lightning  upon  animate  and  inanimate  objects. 
M.  Flammarion  attributen  them  to  Hanhes  of  a  special  character, 
which  hi'  terms  "  feraunii-  ray.s,"   from  "  keraunos,"  lightning. 

A  curious  story  in  told  of  Dr.  Oerendinger,  a  Viennese  physi- 
in.     Heturning  home  by  rail  in  the  furnmer  of  ISG'i  his  purse 
fltolen  im  the  way. 

Thi«  pnrw  waj:  made  of  tortoise  shell.  On  oia-  side  was  a 
rtiTl  plate  marki-d  with  tin-  d<Ktor'ti  mondgrum — two  D's  inter- 
twioe*!, 

S«me  time  after  Ibc  doctor  was  culled  to  attend  a  stranger 
who  had  U-en  found  lying  inHcn^ible  under  a  tree.  He  had  tieen 
rtruck  hr  lightning.  The  first  thing  he  noticed  on  examining 
Ihe  man%  IkhIv  was  that  on  his  thigh  there  was  a  re])roduetioii 
'  ■  LTrnpby,  of  his  own  monogrnm,  Ilis  asfmiisl: 
ucii.  He  succeeded  in  reviving  the  .stranger^ 
»■'  ifal.    The  doctor  told  the  uttindaiits  tiiat 

a  ■  'llies  of  the  patient  wnuld  prolmbly  ri'Vcal 

■  lortoi.'M'-i'iicIl  piirw*.  80,  imleed.  it  did.  The  victim  of  light- 
ning wan  the  thief.  The  elivtric  lliiid  hnil  been  attracted  by  the 
•l«l  plale  and  had  imprinted  the  nanogram  on  the  body. 

Xear  the  village  of  Combe- Huy.  in  England,  there  was  n 
wood  comiMiwd  largely  of  oaku  and  nut  trees.  In  the  middle  of 
it  waa  ■  field,  alxiut  fifty  ynrdi  long,  in  which  six  slK-^-p  werf» 
■tmck  dead  by  lichlning.  When  skinne<l  there  was  dis»  iiveri»<l 
nn  tlwmi,  on  the  insiile  of  the  skin,  a  faraimile  of  part  of  the 
adjarmt  landrK-aji^'. 

Thi»  rrrofd  wnn  com  iin  mica  ted  by  James  Shaw  to  the 
Me<iH>mlncical  SotHietv  of  Tx)ndon  at  its  srRsion  of  Jlan-h.  1H57. 
IStn  an?  h'f  own  wor<1ti: — 
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"1   iiiav  iitlil   that   lliu  8iiiull   lU-M  iiiid   its  siirroiiiuling  W( 
were  familial-  to  uie  and  uiv  t-chooJiiiutes,  ami  that  when 
skins  were  shown  to  us  we  at  once  identified  tlie  local  sceut 
bo  wondv-Tfullv  represented." 

Lightning-rod.  Nq  nnecdote  in  Ainericnn  higtorv,  sa 
pcrhaj>s  tlie  incident  of  Washington  and  the  cherry-tree,  is  bett 
known  than  lliat  of  Franklin  and  the  kite,  whereby  the  Plii^ 
del|iliiu  sa^'e  is  .said  to  have  proved  his  theory  of  the  identity 
lip:htuin<r  with  electricity.  Koth  etorius  liave  been  told  l>y  tl 
rLVfreinl  liar  M.  L.  Weems  in  his  respective  lives  of  the 
revolutionary  worthies.  But,  wliereas  Mr.  Weems  invente<]  the 
first,  he  only  elaborated  the  other  into  the  form  now  gcncriilly 
accepted  in  school-books.  Ilis  version  appears  in  chapter  sxxv 
of  "The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin ;  with  many  Choice  Ane 
dotes  and  Adniiraide  Sayings  of  this  Great  ^fan.  never  befc 
pHl)iislied  by  any  of  his  Biographers."  Philadelpina :  rnl)lisl 
liy  Triah  Hunt,  1829.  Weems  begins  by  explaining  tl 
Franklin  '*  foreseeing  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  mankind! 
disarm  the  liglitnings  of  their  power  to  harm,"  did  not,  "  in 
pitiful  spirit  of  modern  inventors,  cautiously  conceal  the  da\ 
ings  of  a  disc<")very  that  promised  so  much  glory  to  his  name. 
the  contrary,  and  with  a  philanthrojiv  that  throws  eternal  loi 
liness  over  his  character,  he  puhlislied  his  ideas,  inviting  nil  tt 
philosophers  to  make  exj)eriments  on  this  important  pul)ject. 
and  even  pointed  the  way— i.e..  by  insulated  bars  of  iron  r.ii!:ed 
to  considerable  height.^  in  the  air."  Nevertheless,  it  appears  ill 
Providence,  ''pleased  with  such  disinterested  virtue,''  detcrniii 
to  reserve  to  Franklin,  even  against  his  will,  the  honor  of  confi( 
ing  the  truth  of  his  own  great  theory.  He  went  about  the  matter 
in  that  spirit  of  simplicity  Avhieh  characterized  all  his  actioi 

"To  a  common  kite,  made  of  .silk  rather  than  jiaper,  becai 
of  the  rain,  he  fixed  a  slender  iron  point.    The  string  which 
chose  for  his  kite  was  of  silk,  bec-ause  of  the  fondness  of  lightni 
for  silk;  and  for  the  same  reason  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stril 
he  tied  a  key.     With  this  simple  prei)arntion,  he  went  out  on 
commons  back  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  thundergust  was  conii 
on,  and  raise<l  his  kite  towards  the  clouds.     The  lightning  .sc 
found  out  his  metallic  rod,  as  it  soared  aloft  on  the  wings 
the  kite,  and  greeteil  its  polishcil  point  with  a  cordial  kis.e.    Wi 
joy  he  beheld   tin-  loo.^e  fihros  of  his  string  raised  by  the  fn 
salute  of  the  celestial  visitant. 

"  He  hastened  to  clap  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  behold ! 
small  spark!     Having  repeated  a  second,  and  a  third  time, 
charged  a  phial  with  this  strange  visitor  from  the  clouds. 
fonnrl  that  if  exploded  gunpowder,  set  spirits  of  jvlnc  ou 
r/ormed  in  all  resects 
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it  IS  geocrall^  lield  tlwl  the  spot  where  this  exjx'riiiicnt  look, 
pUcc  wai*  in  the  neighborhooti  of  whiit  is  now  Fourth  ami  Hacei 
Stnvln,  though  Wughiiigtoii  Square,  at  .Sixth  and  Waluut.  also 
rlaiiiis  the  lionor.  In  an  fiigraving  wiiieh  iilufitratos  the  story 
in  du  parly  «Hlition  of  Weenis,  Franklin  is  accoinjianiefl  by  hia 
eon,  rcprrscntcil  as  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten,  whereas  in  fact  Willinni 
Temple  Frauklitj  wa*  nt  that  period  in  his  twenty-second  year. 

To  it)n»t>  down  to  historical  fact,  the  whole  matter  of 
Frinkltn'*  researches  into  the  electrical  phenomena  of  nature, 
And  1!m  r  wlierel)y  one  of  their  by-products  was  the  iuveii- 

tion  o^  iiiiig-Kxl  may  l>e  summed  up  as  follows : 

In  the  ynir  1717  Franklin  first  turned  his  attention  to  this 
stndy.  One  of  lii«  l^ondon  correspondents,  Peter  Collinson,  had 
provnted  to  the  Philadelphia  Library  a  glass  tul>e  of  the  kind 
iben  lueil  for  producing  electricity  by  rubbing  with  silk  or  skin. 
Fniuklin  wn*  faM-inated.  "  For  my  own  part,"  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  Collinson,  dated  Manli  'iS.  1717,  '*  I  never  was  before  engaged 
in  any  »ttidy  that  so  totally  engrossed  my  attention  and  my  time 
.  .  .  for  what  willi  making  oxperimeiita  when  I  can  Ijc  alone, 
and  repenting  them  l<t  my  friemU  and  aopaaintiUKr.  who,  from 
Ih  of  the  thing,  come  continually  in  crowds  (o  see  them, 

1  1...  .  .i.;ing  tiome  months  past,  had  little  leisure  for  anything 
^  "  Among  the  cntwds  came  three  men  who  were  actuate<l  by 
mnifthing  nion?  than  idle  curioeity, — Ebcnezer  Kinnersley, 
Tliomiu  Ilopkinson,  and  Philip  Syng.  They  collaborated  with 
hitn.  am]  Frnnklin  r«'|K>rte<l  the  results  of  all  (heir  labors,  as 
mi}\\  ffi  1.1"  own.  to  Peter  ('ollinstm  by  letter.  Witliin  six  months 
H  I  bad  olw^erved  the  [)ower  of  point.s  to  throw  od  "  elee- 

i:  '   ."   «•«   he  called   it;   Syng  had   invented   an   eletlriciil^ 

nr.  consisting  of  a   sphere   revolved   on   an   axis   with   a 

.ii,  which  was  U'tter  filtwl  than  tnlte-rubbing  for  throwing 

off  tho  elpctricaj  spark;  and  Franklin  had  di*covere<l  and  do- 
•rr  '  '  •  'ifit  is  now  known  as  positive  and  negative  electricity. 
T  '■nl  Franklin's  attempts  to  identify  lightning  with  the 

^1|  |>r(Mluc<'<l  by  mechanical   means.     Collinson  duly 

III  ^iii"*  i«'lttr«  Itefore  the  Hoyal  Society  of  London. 

Franklin  ««»  laugbinl  at.  but  t'ollinson  refuse<l  to  join  in  the 
laughter.  He  induct-il  Edward  Cave,  printer  and  the  editor  of 
ibr  Orntlt'Hian's  Magmine,  to  irwue  an  ab^tract  entitled  "  Xew 
|r,,^.,,,.,,.?,f4  ami  ()bKTvation»  in  Klectricily  made  at  Philadel- 
p'  I'Tica"  (ITSl).    One  copy  pas,*c<l  over  to  Frame,  and 

«■!•   Miinrily  wpleonied  by  Count  de  RufTon.  tlien  the  gri:i;-   ' 
name  in  riontemnnrary  s<iemr.     At  liis  rcipiest,  it  whs  Iran-:   t 
into  Frenrfj,  ano  its  enormnns  \ft'/ue  prompteil  .xiureedinij  t,rauji- 
lationa  into  Oenaan,  \jiUa,  and  Italian. 
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Ixuis  XV  insisted  tliiit  evury  cxporiment  described  if 
pamphlet  should  lie  repented  in  Ins  presenee,  Ahhe  Xoll< 
wlio  hiiight  tlie  royal  cliil<lreii  iiutural  philosuphy,  was  sceptic 
at  firiit,  oven  insisting  that  n<i  siuli  peifjon  as  Benjamin  Franl'" 
hud  ever  existed,  l»ut  had  simply  liecn  invented  hy  his  uv 
eueinioB  to  tease  him,  for  was  nut  he  himself  engaged  on 
Bearclies  into  the  nature  of  cleetrieity  l"* 

Up  to  this  time  the  lightning-rod  and  its  uses  in  wardii 
oflf  the  tlninderbolt  from  buildings  and  living  creatures  hi 
not  been  practically  tested.  It  existed  only  as  a  very  definite 
conception  in  Franklin's  mind.  He  had  outlined  the  idea  in  a 
letter  t<t  Collinson  dated  July  'l\),  1750.  stating  his  belief  that 
lightning  could  be  attracted  by  points  as  was  the  niachine-mad^ 
electricity,  and  suggesting  that  a  man  stand  in  a  sort  of  sentt 
box  on  the  to]j  of  some  high  tower  or  stcH'ple  and  with  a  point 
rod  drau"  electricity  from  passing  tbuiider-clrjuds.  He  lament 
that  the  experiment  could  nut  be  tried  iii  Philadeljjliia,  becauj 
tliere  was  no  eminence  tiiere  high  euongli  for  the  purpose,  litl 
tireaming  that  the  electric  ciitTcnt  wc>iilil  be  as  active  in  a  valll 
as  rm  the  top  of  the  Alps. 

This  suggestion  was  seized  upon  by  BufTon,  D'Alibard,  and 
Du  Lor.     Each  hastened  to  test  it  and  each  succeeded.     Bi 
they  did  not  use  steeples ;  tlioy  erected  lofty  iron  rods.     D'AMbat 
bore  off  the  first  honors.    On  a  hill  at  Morly,  May  10,  IT.Vi, 
raised  a  rod  ninety-nine  feet  high,  "a  thnnderludt  having  pass 
over  tlie  idace  whore  tlie  bar  stood,  those  who  wore  appointed 
observe  it  drew  near  and  attracted  from  it  sjiarks  of  fire.  t| 
same  kind  of  eommolion  as  in  the  common  electrical  expcrimont 

Ere  Franklin  heard  of  tliis  transatlantic  verification  of 
theorv.  he  could  write  them  that  the  same  experiment  had  su 
cecded  in  Philadelphia  though  made  in  a  different  and  an  easi| 
manner,     Discarding  the  idea  of  a  steeple,  he  had  not  ev 
iindcrfakcn  to  erect  a  liifty  inm  rod.     He  had  simply  discover 
that  a  kite  would  answer  all  purposes.     He  thus  describes  t| 
kite  and  the  process  of  utilizing  it: 

Mnke  a  smiill  cross  of  two  liglit  8tri|i9  of  cetlar,  the  arms  »o  Iji 
as  to  roarli  to  the  four  corners  of  a  Inrjii'  tliiii  Hi  Ik  liatulkfn'hivf  wlil 
pxtpndctl ;  tin  l!nf  oorni'rs  of  the  handkcrcliii-f  to  tlif  pxtromitU's  of  (' 
oroas.  so  you  Imvo  the  body  of  a  kit-e.  wliieli.  Iioing  projM>rly  ai'comn 
(l»t<'<l  witli  a  tfiil,  loop,  anil  string,  will  rise  in  the  air,  like  thosf  xnt 
of  |j8|w.'r;   liiit  this   hi-infr   niadv  of  silk   is  <<a»icr  to   Ix-ar  the  wpt 
wind   of  a  thundiT-giist  without  twirin;.'.     To  tlio   tup  of  thi>   uprif 
••tirk  of  the  rross  is  to  he  fixp<t  a  very  sharp  pointi-d  wirp.  risinp  a  fo 
or  inofP  rUovo  the  wno<l.     To  tho  end  of  tin'  twiiii',   next  tlip  hand, 
fn   Iw    tiid    ft   silk    rilihon,    and    wticrc    the  ailk    nnd    twine   join,   a 
niiiv  )«•  fiml'-nod.    Tli»"  kit*.-  is  tn  lie  rnised  whon  a  thunilor-frii- 1  Bp|H-i 

,  Mfho  hold*  the  atring  miwtjtand 
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or  wiiiilow,  or  tinil<-r  hhiih'  ciivit.  no  tliat  tlio  ailk  riM>on  may 
Vrt;  Hihl  ritn'  iiiitHt  Im'  iHkcn  tliiit  tli);  twine  (lixtt  not  tiiuch 
i<*  of  tli<7  ilmir  or  window.  Ah  i«i>un  aa  itny  of  tlx.'  lliuntjer- 
|<|»  (•omi-  ovi-r  Mu'  kit<",  tlie  pointed  wirf  will  draw  llie  electric 
from  ttu-Mi,  Bhil  till-  kit<*  witli  nil  tin-  twine  will  lie  electrified,  and 
lUiuiienta  of  tlie  twine  will  atiind  out  every  w»y  Hnd  be 
by  un  approneliinit  fintfi-r.  And  when  the  rain  htt»  wetted 
the  kltn  Mint  twine,  wi  timt  it  cun  conduct  tlie  electric  lire  fr<-ely,  you 
will  find  it  utream  ont  plentifully  from  tlie  key  on  tlie  iipproticii  of 
yMir  knurkle.  At  tliix  key  the  pfiial  may  he  cliarjied:  and  from  elee- 
Inc  fire  tlias  obtained,  spirit*  may  \>*-  kindleii.  and  all  the  ehx-tric 
•  xiwrimentjt  U-  |x-rf<irnied  which  are  iihiihIIv  done  hy  the  help  of  a 
ruldxvl  ^'la.vt  ^IoIk-  or  tiiU'.  and  thereliv  the  sameness  of  the  electric 
niatUT  witU  tiiat  u(  lightniug  eomplvtely  dcmouat rated. 

Franklin  never  wrote  out  the  kite  story,  thongh  lie  told  it  to 
Prirrtlrv  nn«l  to  oflii'rs  in  conversation,  whence  it  found  its  way 
t*»  the  pulilic,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  when  it  appeared  in  print. 
In  hih  Autobioprnphy  he  makes  this  pas.'inf:  allusion  Iwth  to  the 
Fr*-M<h  evjH'rimi'iit  and  to  Ins  own:  "I  will  not  swell  tlii,* 
fi«<.  with  an  ac<"ouiit  of  that  ciipital  experiment,  nor  of  the 
r  I   rec-eivcd  in   the  surcfK.-^  of  a  similar  one  I 

li  with  a  kite  at  Philadelphia,  o:;  both  are  to  be 

foQod    lu   ilic   hiHtories  of  electricity."     This  paragraph   was 
i.ri«r.f,  in  1781. 

-*iz  opines  that  ever>*  important  invention  or  discover)' 
iiiidcrf^o  xhtw  iitflges  of  opfiositioa.    Its  enemies  urge — 
irxt.     It  inn't  true. 
Second.    It  Ih  impious 
Third,    It  isn't  now. 
This  procetw  wan  exemplified  in  the  rnse  of  the  liphtnincj-rotl. 
At  won  ■»  it  hnd  e^trthlicluil  itj^flf  iis  n  truth,  it  was  assailed  as 
an  ionilt  to  I'rovidcnce.     l/»it«T  it  waa  attaekcd  as  a  plagiarii<m. 
John  Adonic  reports  tme  wiwatrv  who  as  late  iw  175S  Ix'gan 
to  prate  upon  the  presumption  of  philosophy  in  erecting  iron 
rod*  to  draw  the  li;;htning  from  the  cloud?.     **  He  railed  and 
foamed  •(piini't  the  prefiumption  tliat  eret-ted  them,  in  laii^'uage 
tnk*-n  partly   from   S«Ti|ifiire  ami   partly   from   the  dis]iuti.-s5  of 
Uvttni  philoi^ophy,  in  att  wild  and  mad  a  manner  as  King  I^enr 
ia^t  his  danplitcrs*  di«ol>edionce  and  ingratitude.    .    .    . 
[1  of  pr«>!4umii)g  upon  <'!<id.  as  P<'ter  attempted  to  walk 
the  water;  attempting  to  control  the  artillery  of  heaven— 
M  o-'-  •■♦■■  M  that  mortal  man  can't  stay." 

Thomaii  Prince,  reasoning  on  a  religio-ecientiflc 
ttaai"-.  '    1    to   the   multiplicnfion    of   lightning-rods    the 

h<|u.i  of  nS."),  exjiouniling  his  theory  from  th>3  pulpit 

thi«  wiiM?: 
The  nioT«  polnta  of  iron  arv  ereetcti  round  i\kc  «u\>tv  \n  &tv« 
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tlie  electrical  substance  out  of  tlie  air,  the  more  the  Earth 
needs  be  cliargcd  with  it.     And  therefore  it  seems  worthy 
consideration,  whether  any  part  of  the  earth  being  full  uf  thi^ 
terrible  substance  may  not  be  more  exjwsed  to  nujre  shocki 
earthquakes.     In  Boston  are  more  erected  than  anywhere  e! 
in  New  England,  and  Boston  seems  to  be  more  dreadfully  shak 
Oh,  there  is  no  getting  out  of  the  mighty  hand  of  God  !     If  we 
think  to  avoid  it  in  the  air,  we  cannot  in  the  earth.     Yea, 
may  grow  more  fatal." 

So  late  as  1770  it  was  maintaine<l  that,  as  lightning  "  is  oi 
of  the  means  of  punishing  the  sius  of  mankind  nud  of  warni 
them  from  the  commission  of  sin,  it  ia  impious  to  prevent 
full  execution.'' 

George  III,  having  good  cause  to  dislike  Franklin's  politi 
opinions,  sought  to  di.-jcrcdit  his  scientific  ones  by  onlering  tl 
sub.'Jtitution  of  blunt  for  jiointttl  ends  on  Kew  Palace.     Secki 
from  Sir  John  I'ringle  a  commendation  of  the  change,  he 
told   in  un<ourti('rly  words  that  '"  the  laws  of  nature  are 
cliaiigeable  at  royal  pleasure."     Wlicreupon   Sir  John   receiv 
an  intimation  that  a  president  of  the  Royal  Society  eutert.iini 
such  an  opinion  ought  to  resign,  and  he  resigned  a«'CoriIing! 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  pursued  by  the  royal  displcasu 
Franklin,  all  unwitting  of  the  disa.sters  that  had  been  hcaf 
upon  his  friend,  clieerily  wrote  that  the  king's  action  is  "  a  mat 
of  small  importance  to  me,"  adding,  ''  if  I  had  a  wish  ai)out 
it  would  be  that  he  had  rejected  them  altogether  as  ineffo<-tu 
For  it  is  only  since  lie  thought  himself  and  family  safe  from  t 
thunder  of  licuvcn  that  he  dared  to  use  his  oMna  thunder 
destroying  his  innocent  subjects." 

The  court  elded  with  the  king,  the  wits  with  the  philosopher 

While  yoii,  great  George,  for  safety  laint 
Ami  .slirtrp  couductors  change  for  blunt, 

Tlif  iialion  'a  out  of  joint. 
Fninklin  a  witter  course  pursues, 
And  all  your  thiimler  fearless  views 

By  keeping  to  the  point. 

The  world   was  now  ripe  for  the  third  stage  in  the  anti- 
liglitning-rod  crusade. 

Very    soon    after    Franklin's    invention    was    announced 
French  professor  cited  some  ancient  Honian  and  Tuscan  inst 
tions  how  to  call  down  {elicere)  lightning,  and  he  pointed 
Ihnt  the  Romans  had  a  regular  rite  for  Jupiter  Kiicius.     T 
furllier  fact  was  n,'callod  that  on  the  top  of  the  highest  tower 
the  Pftstlc  gf  Dunio  on  the  Adriatic  a  long  rod  of  iron,  set 
/row  time  immeiMprial,  served  to  predict  the  coming  of  cquin 
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tial  Ptorn.s.  A  soldier  was  always  stationed  beside  it  when  the 
pea  threatened  a  tempest.  From  time  to  time  he  put  the  point  of 
liis  long  javelin  close  to  the  rod.  Whenever  a  spark  passed  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  of  iron,- he  rang  a  bell  to  warn  the  fisher- 
men. The  Celtic  nations  also  were  in  the  habit  of  sticking  their 
swords  in  the  earth  with  the  point  upward,  near  springs,  on 
the  approach  of  a  thundei'-storm,  as  a  protection  against  light- 
ning. The  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  iron  to  attract  lightning.  Again,  Josephus  Flavins, 
in  describing  the  great  temple  of  Herod  in  Jerusalem,  states  that 
the  roof  was  studded  with  an  army  of  golden  points,  and  that  a 
similar  arrangement  was  found  on  the  earlier  temples  of  Solomon 
and  Zerubbabel.  It  is  stated  that  none  of  these  temples,  in  spite 
of  their  location  upon  an  altitude,  was  ever  struck  by  the  light- 
ning. Coming  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  an  edict  of  Charle- 
magne mentions  that  the  peasants  were  in  the  habit  of  setting 
up  long  pointed  poles  in  the  ground  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
and  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Bemardinus  of  Siena,  it  is  related  how 
sailors  would  bind  a  sword  with  its  point  directed  upward  to 
the  mast  of  their  vessel  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

Apparently  a  good  prima  facie  case  could  be  made  against 
Franklin.  Dr.  Hennig,  however  puts  down  all  instances  of  this 
kind  to  pure  superstition.  The  idea  was  to  frighten  away  the 
ptorm  demons  by  means  of  the  upwardly-directed  swords.  Among 
uncivilized  peoples  it  is  a  common  custom  to  threaten  ap])roach- 
ing  storms  by  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Romans  would  shoot  arrows  into  the  gathering  storm  clouds 
to  ward  off  the  hostile  powers  of  the  weather. 

As  regards  the  golden  points  upon  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
and  other  places,  Josephus  himself  tells  us  that  the  purpose  of 
these  points  was  to  keep  off  the  birds. 

An  unavailing  attempt  also  has  been  made  to  unearth  a  pre- 
cursor of  Franklin  in  Prokop  Divis  (1696-1765),  who  really 
was  a  contemporary  working  along  the  same  lines,  though  the 
American  outstripped  him  by  a  couple  of  years.  Divis  was  a 
Catholic  priest,  a  native  of  Zamberk,  Bohemia,  who  in  his  latter 
days,  as  pastor  of  Prendice  in  Southern  Moravia,  devoted  his 
leisure  to  physical  experiments,  and  independently  worked  out 
the  propositions  that  lightning  was  but  an  electric  spark  and 
that  metallic  points  would  attract  and  discharge  electricity  morj 
speedily  than  anything  else.  Emperor  Francis  Stephen  invited 
him  to  Vienna  in  1750  to  repeat  his  experiments  before  the 
imperial  court. 

In  1 75.3  Professor  Reichman,  of  St.  Petersburg,  while  Q,Vi««N- 
ing  a  storm  from  a  hut,  was  killed  by  lightmng  W\«,\  ^e^RaxAvt^ 
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an  insulated  iron  bar  specially  erected  for  purposes  of  ?fu(] 
Divis  -ihowed  that  an  iron  bar  of  tins  mrt  was  unsafe  and  da 
gerous,  and  explained  bow  in  case  of  a  t^tonu  a  stroke  of  lightninii; 
could  bo  averted  by  a  conductor,  an  idea  that  bad  been  gradually 
maturing   in   bi^  mind.     Tiie  proposition   was  derided   by   tln' 
Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  whidi  doe?  not  seem  yet  to  havj 
heard   of  Franklin's  recent  experiment.*,  unknown  also  to  t 
Bolu'initm   priest.     Nevertheless,   Divis  constructed   a   long  r( 
winch  on  dune  !•'),  1754,  lie  erected  nt  Prendice.     A  storm  ca 
nishiii;y:  on  from  the  north.     "Shafts  of  lightning  were  gy 
darting  from  the  cloud.s  and  flying  towards  the  conductor. 
a  few  minutes  a  white  cloud  enveloped  the  machine.    Tlie  sto 
Boon  passed  away  without  doing  any  damage."    So  runs  a  c 
temporary  account.     In  1?5(»  Divis  was  compelled  to  remove 
machine  liy  tlie  superstitious  clamor  of  the  neighboring  fanne 
and  it  was  taken  to  Bruck,  where  it  still  remains. 

Lion.  Frances  Power  C'nliho  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  thr 
lion's  detractors.  She  calls  the  King  of  Beasts  "  a  great  carniv(»- 
rous  impostor,"  challenges  its  claim  to  majesty,  and  asks  pnxtf 
of  its  supposed  magnanimity  and  generosity  "beyond  the  bliind- 
ness  of  its  Harold  Skimpolc  countenance  and  the  disdainful 
manner  in  which  it  throws  back  its  mane,  as  if  it  were  qu 
incapable  of  the  pettiness  (of  which  it  is,  nevertheless,  frequen 
guilty)  of  picking  uj)  tind  eating  a  humble  black  beetle."  It 
true  also  that  the  lion  is  sometimes  excelled  in  size  and  generally 
in  ferocity  by  the  tiger,  in  elegance  of  the  form  by  the  IcDpard 
and  jaguar,  and  in  beauty  of  coloring  by  most  of  the  great  en 
Yet  it  would  be  useless,  even  if  it  were  advisable,  to  try  to  dep^ 
the  lion  from  the  throne  on  which  universal  consent  has  estal 
lished  him. 

It  would   be  useless,  because  (he  magnificent  presence  a 
kingly  voice  of  the  lion  would  always  suffice  to  rethrone  it 
often  as  it  was  dethroned.     It  would  be  unadvisahle  because 
other  beast  could  be  crowneil  io  its  stead. 

Yet,  despite  its  awesome  voice  and  presence,  the  lion  is 
really  courageous.     The  ancients,  recognizing  this,  put  a  lio 
head  upon  their  statues  of  Fear.     It  avoids  attacking  any  fi 
ntidable  antagonist.    It  dreads  man  and  all  his  works.    It  sku 
in  secluded  places  where  it  can  lie  hidden  and  pounce  upon  jia 
ing  prey.     If  it  misses  its  aim,  it  sulks,  but  rarely  pursm 
Worst  of  all,  it  is  a  humbug.     Livingstone  tells  us  that  when 
is  scared  it  trots  away  slowly  until  it  thinks  it  is  out  of  sigl 
and  iht*!!  hounds  d/T  like  a  grcylioun<l. 

Kiiia  Juiiic>  1,  aaorUing  to  Howe's  Ctuoui<ilM,_o/tfn  sougi 
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to  divert  his  friends  with  lion  fights  in  the  Tower,  hut  as  often 
failed,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  captives. 

There  were  divers  other  lions  put  into  that  place  one  after  another, 
but  they  showed  no  more  sport  nor  valor  than  the  first;  and  every 
one  of  them,  so  soon  as  they  espied  the  trap-doors  open,  ran  hastily 
into  their  dens.  Lastly  there  were  put  forth  together  the  two  young 
lusty  lions  which  were  bred  in  the  yard,  and  were  now  grown  great. 
Tliese  at  first  began  to  march  proudly  towards  the  bear,  which  the 
li*ar  perceiving  came  hastily  out  of  a  corner  to  meet  them;  but  both 
lion  and  lioness  skipped  up  and  down  and  fearfully  fled  from  the  bear, 
and  so  these,  like  the  former  lions,  not  willing  to  endure  any  flght, 
sought  the  next  way  into  their  den. 

Did  Shakespeare  hint  at  this  trait  in  the  king  of  beasts  in 
the  play  scene  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "? 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written?  Pray  you,  if  it  be, 
give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quince.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring. 

Lions  and  tigers  have  often  been  put  together  to  fight,  but 
the  lion  has  invariably  declined  the  combat.  They  have  acci- 
dentally got  into  each  other's  cages,  and  the  tiger  has  killed  the 
lion.  As  regards  their  comparative  courage  in  the  presence  of 
man.  all  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  tiger.  Yet  the  poets 
nearly  always  insist  on  having  it  the  other  way.  From  Spenser 
to  Allan  Ramsay,  they  claim  that  the  lion  defeated  the  tiger  in 
.single  combat  when  the  prize  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  animal 
world.    Hearken  to  John  Wilson : 

The  shaggy  lion  rushes  to  the  pla<-f. 

With  roar  tremendous  seizes  on  his  prey. 

Exasperate  see!     Tlie  tiger  springs  away, 

Stops  short,  and  maddens  at  the  monarch's  growl ; 

And  through  his  eyes  darts  all  his  furious  soul. 

Half  willed  yet  half  afraid  to  dare  a  bound, 

He  eyes  his  loss,  and  roars  and  tears  the  ground. 

Lloyd's.  Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  establishments  in  Ixjndon,  both  identified  (though 
in  different  ways)  with  the  shipping  interests,  that  are  known 
to  their  respective  clienteles  as  Lloyd's.  The  first  and  most 
ancient  is  Lloyd's  Subscription  Rooms  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Royal  Exchange;  the  other  is  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and 
Foreign  Shipping  at  71  Fenchurch  Street. 

The  first  is  an  association  of  underwriters  for  the -col  lection 
and  distribution  of  maritime  and  shipping  intelligence.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  later  seventeenth  century  in  the  meeting  of  mer- 
chants for  business  and  gossip  in  a  coffee-liousc  kept  by  Edward 
Lloyd  in  Tower  Street,  Ijondon.  The  earliest  mention  of  these 
meetings  occurs  in  the  Ijondon  Gazette  for  Fcbrvxaf^-  \%,  \^■»^^%^ 
but  they  are  there  spoken  of  as  no  new  UVmg.    IVcvt  ^qVvd.'?> 
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iinpurtaiice  iudui-eil  Llovil.  ui  lG!>'-i,  to  remove  lus  collee-hoil 
to  Lombard  .Street.  Soon  aftcrwanl  he  began  the  issue 
Lloyd's  News,  devoted  to  tiiertantile  and  niaritinie  infuriiiatic 
which  was  eventually  stUTwiIod  by  the  daily  Lloyd's  Lutt,  st 
extant  as  the  second  oldest  ncwjpai)or  in  Ixjiidon.  In  1774  the 
asBociation  moved  to  the  Hoyul  Exchange,  in  1811  it  was  reo 
ganized,  and  in  1871  inn)ri):iriiled.  Its  agents  ore  to  be  foiii 
in  every  hirge  seaport  of  (lie  world. 

"Lloyd's  Register."  wliitli  is  entirely  distinct  from  Ltoyi 
List  or  its  ipublisbers.  is  an  aiiiiuid  voluuic  isj^ued  by  an  associi 
tion  of  i^liip-ownors,  nienlmiits.  and  underwriters.  This 
established  witli  the  oljject  of  .«eciirinK  an  aceurnte  classilieatid 
of  the  eeu-wort h i tu>.«s  cf  mercantile  vessels.  The  earliest  fol 
extant  is  dnied  17(i4— r>-<>.  Hero  we  find  already  adopted  t| 
familiar  clasfsififatiini  of  shij)s  in  g^roups,  designated  by 
vowels  A.  E,  I.  0.  and  V  (see  A  1 ).  

Loaf,  a  Monster.     One   of  the  exhibits  of  the  Ixmisiana 
Purchase  Expositiini.  held  at  St.  T^ouig  in   1!)<M,  was  a  loaf  o^ 
bread  Aveighing  100  pounds.     The  baker  who  sent  it  in,  Andi 
N'ewberg,   of   Austin,   Texas,   claimed   that   it   was   the   large 
loaf  in  the  world.    The  claim  was  never  contested.    But  in  inl 
Mr.  Newberg  broke  his  r»wn  record  by  contributing  a  still  largd 
loaf  to  a  barbecue  in  Moulton,  Texas,  wliere  it  was  cut  and  dis- 
tributed   to  a   large   crowd.      Here   is   a    contcmiK>rary   recur 
"  This  gigantic  mass  of  the  staff  of  life  weighed  Hit  pounds  ai 
was  two  fcot  high,  three  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feel  long.     Aft4 
the  ingredients  were  mixed  tlic  baking  process  consumed  over 
hour,  a  npccial  oven  being  used  for  the  purpose.     Mr.  Xewbe 
accompanied  the  bread  to  its  destination  to  see  that  it  was  safe 
carried." 

London  Stone.     This  famous  stone,  for  long  ages  the  mc 
noted  landmark  of  (lie  ancient  city,  is  now  (reduced  to  a  fraj 
ment  nf  about  a  cubic  foot)  built  into  a  niche  in  the  outside  wall 
of  the  church  of  St.  Switliiii  and  St.  MarA'  Bothaw  in  Cannon_ 
Str<'et,  being  visible  through  a  circular  opening  covered  by 
iron  grating  or  grille.    The  fragment  thus  presened  constitut 
a  portion  of  the  stone  pillar  that  stood  in  Cannon  Street, 
what  was,  before  the  great  fire  of  KKWi.  the  liiirhest  grmind 
Ijondon.    After  this  catastrophe,  which  broke  out  near  the  stor 
the  ground  vas  graded  and  its  level  changed.     Even  liefnre  i\ 
fire  the  original  stone  was  much  worn  away,  and  it  was  tin 
cased  over  by  a  new  stone  having  an  aperture  at  the  top  throuj 
which  the  venerable  relic  conld  be  seen.     Its  site,  according 
some  avthorHies,   marked  the  middle  of  the  ancient  Watli( 
Street.      "On   (he  semth  sif\o  n{  V\V\*  VxtV  ¥.\vwl"n  "^  ■ 
Street),  says  Stow.  "  aeeie  \iiiU>  tW  tk^m^V^^S^"^ 
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a  great  stone  called  'London  Stone,'  fixed  in  the  ground  very 
deep,  fastened  with  bars  of  iron  and  otherwise  so  stronglie  set, 
that  if  cartes  do  runn  against  it  through  negligence,  the  wheeles 
be  broken  and  the  stone  itself  unshaken.  The  cause  why  this 
stone  was  there  set,  the  very  time  when,  or  other  memory  hereof, 
is  there  none;  but  that  the  same  hath  long  continued  there, 
is  manifest,  namely  since,  or  rather  before  the  time  of  the 
conquest."  Camden  considers  the  stone  to  have  been  the  great 
central  milliarium  or  mile-stone  of  London  under  the  Romans 
(similar  to  that  in  the  forum  of  Rome),  from  which  all  British 
liigh-roads  radiated  and  all  distances  were  measured. 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  Romans  simply  made  use  of  a 
monument  they  already  found  standing. 

\Mien  Sir  Christopher  Wren  changed  the  grade  of  the  streets 
after  the  fire,  he  found  the  foundations  so  extensive  that  he 
was  convinced  the  stone  must  have  been  once  enclosed  in  or 
formed  part  of,  some  large  building.  Tradition  asserts  that  the 
stone  was  the  altar  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  on  which  the  ancient 
British  kings  took  the  oath  on  their  accession,  being  only  kings 
presumptive  till  they  had  laid  their  hands  on  this  stone.  This 
seems  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Jack  Cade,  when  he  entered 
London  in  1450,  struck  his  staff  on  London  Stone  and  exclaimed : 
"  Xow  is  Mortimer  lord  of  the  city  .  .  .  and  now,  hence- 
forward, it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me  other  than 
I»rd  Mortimer." 

The  stone  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  palladium  of  the  city, 
having,  according  to  a  more  remote  legend,  been  brought  hither 
from  Troy  by  Brutus,  and  with  his  own  hand  laid  as  the  foun- 
dation of  London.    An  ancient  saw  ran: 

Tra  maon  Prydain 
Tra  lied  Llyndain. 
(Meaning:    "So  long  as  the  stone  of  Brutus  is  safe,  so  long  will 
London  flourish.") 

Here  proclamations  and  announcements  of  importance  were 
wont  to  be  made.  In  "  Pasquil  and  Marforius  "  is  the  command : 
"  Set  up  this  bill  on  London  Stone.  Ijct  it  be  done  solemnly  with 
drum  and  trumpet."  And  again :  "  If  it  pleases  them  these  dark 
winter  nights  to  stick  uppe  their  papers  upon  liondon  Stone." 

Lone  Tree,  an  immense  Cottonwood,  4  feet  thick  and  very 
tall,  which  stood  in  Nebraska,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, half  way  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco, — or,  to 
be  exact,  within  one  mile  of  that  centre.  Under  its  branches 
rested  thousands  of  the  Argonauts  of  '49  en  route  to  the  Eldo- 
rado of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  fact,  it  was  the  best-knowti  cft.'oc^- 
ing  ground  along  the  old  California  traW.  Ytotu.  \%\^,  ^rVvkb. 
ibe  gold  xekeis  ruabed  across  the  great  p\avix&>  ^vhkx  \.o  "^^ 
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completion  of  tlio  I'nitm  I'lioifu'  IJiiilroml.  tlio  cottonwootT 
out  boldly  as  a  guidcpost  to  tin-  \va;Lri>ii  train*  trekkinjr  wi>tvvai 
TU'injr  one  of  \ho  few  Irit's  ht'twini  tlie  ^lissouri  and  the  KorkU 
it  soon  liecanif  tiio  liest-known  landmark  on  tiie  trail.    After 
railroad  was  eoinpletej  and  there  was  no  further  u**  for  the 
trwy  it  incontinently  rotted  away  and  died. 

lu   1910  a  monument  was  erected  lo  the  tree  on  the 
it  had  ootnpied,  liaply,  for  centuries,  Ly  survivors  of  the  ^f 
braska    pioncvr<    and    by   other   men    who    held    it    in    kinf' 
nieinory.     It  was  made  from  Vermont  marble  and  was  eliise 
in  tile  Ea«t.     It  represents  the  tnink  of  a  giant  cottonwood 
bears  this  inscription: 

"  On    this  spot   stood   the  orit?inal   Lone  Tree  on   the 
California  trail." 

Lot's  Wife.     In  the  Library  of  Congress,  at  Washingtf 
there  is  a  spetimen  of  rock  salt,  taken  from  a  pillar  of  salt,  ne 
the  Dead  Sea   (r/.v.),  known  locally  a9  Lot's  wife.      This  wss~ 
given  tu  the  Lil>rary  by  ifr.   Kdwnrd  V.  Jfontague,   Editor  of 
a  book  entitled,  **  A  Xarrative  of  the  late  Exfjedition  to  the  Ho 
Sen,  from  a  Diars'  of  one  of  the  Party"  <Pliiladelphia,  184J 
Under  date  of  April  20,  1848,  the  Diary  tells  how  the  par 
Mplored    the   Dead    Sea    in    a    row-boat,    and   were   especial 
impressed  by  an  immense  column  rounded  and  turret-shai 
facing  towanls  the  southeast. 

"This  wp  are  told  liy  our  -Xralis  i8  the  Pillar  of  S«lt  in  which  [x>t'« 
■wife  was  encased  at  the  overthrow  of  Sodom.     With  some  ditlietilty 
landed  lioro,  and  our  OHtifnu-d  ooiiiniander  and   Or.  -Anderson  ohtait 
HIKH-inu-na  from  it.  and  .Mr.  Dak-  took  a  sketch  of  it.     Our  boat's  cri 
landed  also,  nn<l  their  oiiriosity  Mas  {iratifled  J>v  their  gathering  «pe 
mens,  some  from   its  niimmil,  and  others  from   it»  baoe.     It  wa*  nie^ 
ured,  and  found  to  he  sixty  feet   in  hei(,'fit,  and  forty  feet  in  eircumf^ 
ence.     \Vc  cannot  supjiojio  tliut  Lot's  wife  was  a  person  so   large  tl 
her  dimenf>iion.s  equalled  those  of  tliis  eolunui.     Many  think  tlie  atat 
of  Lot's  wife  was  equal  to  the  pillar  of  salt  wliieh  the  Bible  opeaki) 
T/Ct  that  pillar  be  where  it  may,  and   whatever   its  size,  they  will 
prol)alily  eredit  that  tlint  is  the  pillar.    Their  preeonoeived  notions  hi 
ing  much  to  do  with  the  nmtter.  they  would  have  everj'lxidy  think  till 
she  was  at  om-e  transformed  into  a  eolumn  of  fine  grainiHl  iM'Miitifii]] 
irhite  milt,  about  Ave  fppt  or  a  few   inches  more  in   height,  and 
Ciimference   that  of  a  eonLmon  .nized  person  of  the   nineteenth   eentiiry. 
Be   that   as   it   may,   no   two  minds   have,   perhaps,   formed   exactly 
same  0{iiniiin  on  tliia  matter  who  have  not  visited  this  »|K>t.     But  h« 
we  are,  around  this  immrnRC  eolumn.  and  we  find  that  it  is  r<>ally 
solid  roek  salt — one  mass  of  eryHtallization.     It  is  in  the  virinity  wh« 
is  i>ointed  out  in  the  Bible   in  relation  to  the  matter  in  question, 
it  appears  to  he  the  only  one  of  it*  kind  hero.     My  own  opinion  of 
matti'r  is,  that  Lot's  wife  having  lingered  behind,  in  di»ot)edience  to 
ex(ire8sed  rommands  of  God — pivun  in  order  to  insure  her  safety — tlij 
while   so    lingering   she    bii-amo    overwhelmed    in    tli'"    descending    lluj 
model  or -JBIUlditi^''^  ^^  ^^^^^  fg^gggg^^g^fv^^.^\,,,, 
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Lotteries  were  kiiowni  to  \\w  ancients.  Did  not  the  Roman 
icr*  cast  lots  fur  the  raimi'iit  i)f  our  Saviour  at  the  very  foot 
nf  tli<'  (Tiws?  Tlifv  WL'Ti-  f<illowin;r  a  lonj^-ostablished  custom. 
l.«>t»*»ri«'s  werr  fratunw  of  the  Koinan  Katurnalia  and  of  the 
-  of  thr  «risti>orae\'  nruhr  the  empire.  Some  of  the 
t  .  I-  adopteti  lolterieji  on  a  praixl  ncale.  Nero's  prizes  were 
•omrtimi*):  a  hnupe,  and  nt  others  a  sijive.  Ili'Iiogabalne  intro- 
ducMi  the  element  of  alisurdity ;  one  j>rize  would  he  perhaps  a 
pildi'D  vB*e,  and  the  next  six  tlies. 

At  \7inoue  times  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world  lottor- 
ie*  \i*\e  U-iMi  eiM]>loyed  us  n  .soun-e  of  rev  tunc  hy  the  govern- 
ViBnto.  They  iiave  always  ]>ruved  a  Mure  and  ready  means  for 
iiwlnup  a  deph'ted  trea-sury.  Hut  they  have  always  re- 
in the  impovorishmeiit  aixi  demoralization  of  the  people. 
■niArly  disastrous  were  their  ol^e^•t^?  u]>on  the  \h>ot.  Be- 
u  1K1»;  niid  1828,  h>tteries  yielded  an  annual  income  of 
H.0O0,<>0f»  fram*  to  the  French \'nvirnment.  In  May,  183G, 
Iher  were  nuppreseod.  Next  January  it  was  found  that  525,000 
tntuf  more  w<'re  on  deposit  in  the  savings-hanks  of  Paris  alone 
than  in  tht-  i'orre.H|>( Hiding  niontli  of  tlie  pnuvdinj!  year.  Par- 
i  n    lotteries  existed   in    Knfjland   from    17ii!»  till    18v'G. 

iirtnful  influence  U'gnn  to  attract  attention  in  1819. 
It  iixik  seven  years  of  apitatiou  to  si-euiv  their  euppreseion, — bo 
vrful  wca-  the  interests  that  backed  them. 
LotteriM  appeared  in  the  l.'nited  States  very  early  in  it«  hi»- 
lorr.  Thfv  wen-  legncies  from  the  colonial  {KTiod  and  from 
^tht*  n»'i»her-l)tiiil  lier''i'lf.  In  the  year  10]'^  *'  bin  gracious  Majesty, 
■  lal  favor  for  the  plantation  of  the  Kuglit^h 
ti  grunti'd  a  lottery  to  he  held  at  tlie  west 

nl  St.   I'aniV;  wlicreftf  one  Thomas  Sharplys,  a  tailor  of 
Londoa.  Imd  the  chief  prize,  which   was    ioUO  i-rowue  in  fair 
liplate."     Still  another  drawing  for  the  same  laudable  purpose 
firgHnised  in  l<il9. 

Harvard  College  owed  its  early  prosperity  to  the  same  source. 

ral  Court  of  Ma>i>«aclnisi'(t*  granted  that  college 

iing  a  lottery  to  improve  the  condition  of  its 

urv.     ill  l'»iH,  in  answer  to  a  i»<'tition  from  the  corpiration, 

in  in  180r>,  tljc  grjint  wa;*  n'jM'atc*!.    On  the  last  occasion 

was  ruiNtl.     Other  colleger,  as  well  as  hospitals  atid 

be*,  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  means. 

BfiadA,  bridges,   nnr]   other  public   work^   were  constructed. 

to<j  inxidious  to  he  noticed  at  once. 

r  wrnufjlit  its  own  remedy.     The  first 

ion  of  lottcrif>  iK-gnn  in  l'enn'<yl\nnia 

■  rapidly  to  other  StftU'%  VWV  Vj'j  V^^'v^ 
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no  fewer  than  26  States  bad  passeQ  laws  for  abolishing  th« 
and  makiug  tlie  advertisement  of  thcni  or  of  foreign  lotteries 
penal  offence. 

Tjouisiana  was  the  last  State  to  hold  out  against  the  refor 
Before  the  eivil  war,  indeed,  a  general  law  forhidilin^;  lottti 
existed  on  the  statute  books.     During  tlie  "  earpet-iiag  "  regii 
in  18G8,  this  law  was  superseded  by  an  act  granting  a  char 
to  the  Louisiana  State  Ijottery  for  a  term  of  25  years,  at 
annual  license  fee  of  $1(1,000. 

Stowe,  a  good  authority  on  contemporary  matters,  says  tl 
the  first  English  lottery  took  jilace  in  15(ili,  by  order  of  Qu« 
Elizabeth,    beginning   Jniuuiry    lllli    and    continuing   day 
night  till  May  G,  a  period  of  115  days,  probably  the  longest 
record.     It  was  drawn  at  the  west  donr  of  St.  Paul's  Cathcdi 
a  temporary  building  being  erected  there  for  the  purpose, 
profits  were  applied  toward  the  repairs  of  the  harbort;  and  forti 
cations.     The  capital  jirize  was  of  the  value  of  £5000.     Of  tl 
amount  £.'U)00  wa.s  paid  in  cash,  £700  in  ])late  anrl  jewelry,  a^ 
the  rest,  according  to  an  authority,  in  "good  tapestry,  meet 
hanging."-,  ami  other  covertures,  and  certain  sorts  of  good  lir 
cloth."     The  various  prizes,  apart  from  the  money,  were  plar 
on  view  "  at  tlie  liouse  of  Mr.  Dericke,  the  queen's  goldsmith,  ij^ 
Cheapsido,"  and  attadied  to  the  original  proclamation,  which  ^ 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  .Vntiquaries,  wa.s  a  she 
of  wood  cuts  representing  the  various  pieces  of  gold  and  sih 
plate.     Tlie  price  of  the  tickets  was  10  ."shillings  each  and  thfl 
total  number  400,000.     They  were  sul)dividcd  into  halves 
quarters,  and  these  still  further  "  for  convenience  of  tJie  jk)OI| 
classes." 

So  popular  did  the  scheme  bc<'ome  that  it  eventually 
merged  into  a  patent  monopoly,  the  rights  being  leased  out 
various  speculators,  whose  individual  profits  were,  of  cour 
enormous.  The  most  popular  lottery  at  this  time,  and  one  whi 
maintained  its  existence  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centu^ 
was  known  as  "  The  Koyal  Oak  Ijottery."  because  it  was  or 
inally  established  after  the  H<^Htoration,  for  the  relief  of  '"  Inj 
and  indigejit  otlicers  "  who  liiid  sulTtred  during  the  Revolutioti 
and  whom  it  was  not  convenient  to  recompense  by  drafts  upoa 
the  exchequer.  Eventually  this  lapsed  into  a  mere  puh^ 
gaming  company  under  royal  liiense.  paying  the  crown  £400C 
}ear  for  ita  privileges. 

The  dearth  of  juiblic  funds  was  (he  moving  cause  of  the  tij 
lottery  for  public  purposes.     This  wa?  in   1004,  when  mor 
was  wanted  for  that  siege  of  Namnr  in  which  Captain  Shat 
■oral  Trim  afterwards  diiliuguibheJ  tUemselves;  but 
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lottery  was  in  fact  a  loan  with  prizes  thrown  in  as  a  bonus;  for, 
while  the  tickets  were  ten  pounds  each,  the  very  blanks  were 
entitled  to  twenty  shillings  a  year  for  sixteen  years. 

During  madding  times  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  the  draw- 
ings of  most  of  the  accredited  lotteries  took  place  at  the  Guild- 
hall. On  such  occasions  the  old  civic  building  was  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  excitement.  So  great  was  the  excitement  that  poor 
medical  practitioners  would  attend  the  meetings,  with  lancets 
all  ready  for  bleeding  people  who  might  be  overpowered  by  emo- 
tion on  hearing  the  fate  of  the  tickets  they  held. 

At  the  drawing,  cards  or  pieces  of  paper,  inscribed  with  as 
many  numbers  as  there  were  tickets,  were  placed  in  a  hollow 
wheel.  These  were  drawn  out,  one  by  one,  usually  by  a  boy  from 
the  Bluecoat  School,  the  number  it  bore  being  announced  to  the 
audience;  from  a  second  and  similar  wheel  another  Bluecoat 
boy  would  then  draw  out  a  paper  on  which  was  inscribed  either 
the  fateful  word  "  blank  "  or  the  amount  of  a  certain  prize. 

Clergymen  as  well  as  laymen,  in  the  Old  World  as  in  the 
New,  did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  lottery,  and  piously  thanked  the  Almighty  when  luck 
favored  them.  So  good  and  holy  a  man  as  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Seabury,  father  of  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  in  the 
I'nited  States,  made  the  following  entrj'  in  his  diary  under  date 
of  June,  17G8.  "The  ticket  No.  586G,  by  the  blessing  of  God. 
in  the  Light-house  and  Public  Lottery  of  New  York,  appointed 
b}'  law,  Anno  Domini  1768,  drew  in  my  favor  £500,  of  which 
I  received  £425,  which  the  deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  makes 
£500,  for  which  I  now  record  to  my  posterity  my  thanks  and 
praisie  to  Almighty  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.    Amen !  " 

In  Chambers's  Journal  for  January  27,  18G6,  a  former 
Bluecoat  boy  tells  this  among  other  stories  of  his  own  early  ex- 
periences in  lotteries:  "Even  pious  folks  were  bitten  by  the 
spirit  of  gambling,  and  I  remember  a  lady  of  great  respecta- 
bility and  benevolence,  whose  husband  had  made  her  the  present 
of  a  lottery  ticket,  actually  causing  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in 
a  church  in  Holbom  for  her  good  luck.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  the  clergyman  read  out  from  his  pulpit,  'The  petitions 
of  this  congregations  are  desired  for  the  success  of  a  person 
engaged  in  a  new  undertaking,' — which  was  the  form  of  words 
used — that  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  to  pray  for." 

The  year  1714  is  notable  for  the  greatest  lottery  ever  held  in 
England  and  probably  in  the  world.  The  total  amount  of  money 
subscribed  amounted  to  £1,500,000,  a  truly  prodigious  sum  when 
it  is  considered  how  much  greater  the  relative  value  ot  Tcvoxve^ 
was  in  those  days  than  to-day.    In  1736  a  special  act  ol  "Pa-tWa.- 
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ineut  was  pahni'il,  authorizing  a  public  lottery  for  the  jturpose 
providing   funds   for   tlio   huiUling  of  a  bridge  over  tfu*   Hi 
Tliauips  at  Wt'stmiiustfr.     To  tliis  i-nd   I'^'o.OOO  tickots,  of 
face  value  of  £5  cacli,  were  (jviirkly  disposed  of.     Encoura 
l»y  its  success,  PariiauK'nt  snuctioncd  other  lotteries  in  iiurcessii 
until  the  bridge  was  finally  coni])letcd  and  paid  for.    By  auot 
act,  passed  in  1753,  the  sum  of  £300,000  was  rnise<l  hy  sinii 
means  nn<l  expended  ujion  the  primary  purchases  of  collections, 
from  which  the  Britisli  Museum  was  ultimately  formed. 

But  tile  most  sensational  of  all  lotteries  was  a  private  advon^ 
ture  which  olTcrcil  a  tiiousand  pounds  for  a  penny.    Two  hum 
thoiisiiiid  tickets  at  a  penny  apiece  were  disposed  of  within  t 
dayp.    The  drawing  took  j)Iace  at  Dorset  Gardens  Thcfttre,  Salis- 
bury S(pnire,  on  October  IS),  li>W.     The  winner,  according  to 
story  circidated  l)y  the  promoters  of  the  lottery,  w'as  a  poor  1 
who  iiwed  his  good  fortune  to  his  charity.     A  poor  old  worn 
in  Bran  ford  had  solicited  alms  from  him.  and  he  gave  her  all  lu 
had,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.     At  their  next  meeting 
presented  him  with  a  j>cnny.  telling  him  to  ki^p  it  till  a  cha 
offered.     The  iioy  invested  it  in  a  lottery  ticket  and   won 
capital  prize.     One  thousand  pounds  for  a  penny  is  proporti 
ntely  the  largest  winning  known  in  all  lottery  history,     Ther< 
were  not  wanting  sceptics,  however,  who  declared  that  they  h 
heard  the  story  before  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  n  swin 

Tlie  largest  actual  prize  ever  won  in  an  English  lottery 
the  famous  Pigot  diamond,  provided  you  accept  its  preliminary 
valuation,  £l<i.OO0.     This  was  the  capital  prize  in  a  lottery 
January.  ISOl,  and  became  the  property  of  a  young  man,  w 
however,  sold  it   for  a  comparatively  low  price.     Tialer  il 
disposed  of  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  for  £.10.000. 

No  formal  eslinuite  of  value  enuid  be  put  upon  the  TjPveri 
Museum,  a  magnificent  collection  of  natural  histoiT  and  ot 
curiosities  fonned  by  .Sir  Arthur  Tjcver,  which  was  dispose*!  nf  in 
this  manner  in  1784.  the  winner  lieing  a  Mr.  Parkinson.     N 
could    any   mere   sum    <if   money   express   the   actu.-il    value 
Boydcll's  Sh.ikespcarc  Oallery  of  pictures  by  IJeynolds,  No 
coke,  West,  and  other  celebrated  painters  which   was  lotteri 
in  1784. 

Ca()ital  jirizes  of  £"?(),0()0  not  nnfrei|ncntly  headed  the 
at  sonie  of  the  great  lottery  drawings.  The  first  person  to  wi 
prize  of  this  amount  in  its  entirety  was  James  Calvert  in  17 
Tie  wa.s  the  owner  of  a  large  vinegar  factory,  still  standing 
the  City  Itoad,  Ixmdon.  Strangely  enough,  in  a  sueceedi 
lottery  he  won  another  prize  of  £5000.  Yet  he  lived  to  see  all 
his  immense  fortune  squandered  in  futile  striving  after  a 
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tition  of  his  exceptional  good  luck,  and  died  in  1799  in  the 
direst  poverty. 

In  1809  Christopher  Bartholomew  died  in  a  mean  garret 
in  Windmill  Street.  At  one  time  he  had  been  sole  owner  of  two 
celebrated  and  valuable  hostelries,  the  White  Conduit  House  and 
the  Angel  Inn  at  Islington,  and  had  also  inherited  a  large 
fortune  in  money  from  his  parents.  Not  content  with  this  de- 
gree of  wealth,  he  became  imbued  with  the  mania  for  lottery 
gaml)ling,  being  known  to  expend  and  lose  as  much  as  flOOO 
on  tickets  in  a  single  day.  He  was  ultimately  forced  to  subsist 
on  the  charity  of  his  old-time  friends.  By  some  freak  of  chance 
it  was  at  this  period  he  made  his  first  winning,  the  thirty-second 
share  of  a  £20,000  prize.  With  the  money  he  was  persuaded  to 
purchase  a  small  annuity;  but,  the  old  fever  coming  over  him 
once  more,  he  lost  even  that  in  lottery  speculation  and  died  a 
simple  pauper. 

An  anti-lottery  pamphlet  put  forward  in  the  later  eighteenth 
centnry  summarized  other  examples  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the 
lottery  craze.  A  Kentish  squire  lost  his  six  hundred  a  year  in 
five  months ;  a  nobleman's  steward  gambled  away  his  own  estate 
and  part  of  his  master's;  a  West  India  widow  lost  the  cargo  of 
two  ships;  an  honest  lady  at  St.  James  sold  her  plate  to  continue 
lier  play,  and  lost  the  last  remnants  of  her  fortune.  A  silkman 
from  Ludgate,  a  young  draper  from  Cornhill,  a  country  parson, 
and  a  host  of  others  accuse  the  Koyal  Oak  of  their  ruin.  So 
''  Squire  Ijottory"  is  indicted  and  condemned  to  death. 

The  Squire  Lottery  of  history,  however,  survived  this  and 
many  other  hard  knocks  for  a  half  centiif>'  longer.  On  Oc- 
tober 18,  182G,  the  last  state  lottery  was  drawn  in  England, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  an  act  of  Parliament  came 
into  force  rendering  all  such  forms  of  gambling  unconstitutional 
and  illegal. 

There  were  not  a  few  who  regretted  the  death  of  Squire 
r^otterv.  Among  the  mourners  was  Charles  Lamb.  He  whim- 
sically protested  that  the  abolition  of  the  lottery  limited  the 
area  of  hopes  and  expectations,  which,  however  baseless  they 
might  be,  had  abundant  value  of  their  own  in  cheering  the  dead 
level  of  humdrum  existence.  "The  true  mental  epicure,"  he 
wrote,  "  always  purchased  his  ticket  early  and  postponed  inquiry 
as  to  its  fate  to  the  last  possible  moment,  during  the  whole  of 
which  intervening  period  he  had  an  imaginary  twenty  thousand 
pounds  locked  up  in  his  desk,  and  was  not  this  well  worth  all  the 
money?"  And  he  sympathetically  describes  the  happiness  of 
a  gentleman  who  by  the  mistake  of  a  lottery  office  en^nyeCi  lox  Vetv 
minutes  the  sensation  of  possessing  £20,000. 
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The  jouruals  of  Charles  Young  supply  a  ghastly  sb 
by  Theodore  Hook  iu  the  actor-clergyman's  presence.  Hook 
was  travelling  l)y  stage  from  London  to  Sudbury.  Inside 
ooaeh  lie  liad  but  one  companion,  a  brown-faced,  nielanch 
looking  man,  with  an  expression  of  great  querulousness,  quite  in 
character  with  the  tone  of  his  conversation,  which  was  one  j 
cea.<elcss  complaining.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  may  have  km 
unfortunate  men,  possibly,  in  your  day — you  may,  for  aughl 
know,  be  an  unfortunate  man  yourself — but  I  do  not  believe  thi 
is  such  another  unfortunate  man  as  I  am  iu  the  whole  worl 
Xo  man  ever  had  more  brilliant  prospects  than  I  have  had  in  my 
time,  and  every  one  of  them,  on  tlie  vcrj-  eve  of  fuHilment,  has 
lifcn  bliglited.  I'was  but  the  other  day  that  I  thought  1  would 
buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery.  I  did  so,  stupid  ass  that  I  was, 
and  took  a  sixteenth.  iSir,  1  had  no  sooner  bought  it  tha 
re[)ented  of  my  folly,  and,  feeling  convinced  that  it  would 
a  bhiiik,  I  got  rid  of  it  to  a  friend,  wjio  I  knew  would  th 
me  for  the  favor,  and  at  the  same  time  save  me  from  anot 
disappoiutment.  By  Jove!  sir,  would  you  believe  it? — I  k 
you  won't;  but  it  is  true — it  turned  up  tliirty  thousand  poun    _ 

"Heaven  and  earth!"  said  Hook,  "it  is  incredible.     If  it 
had  liappened  to  me,  I  should  certainly  have  cut  my  throat." 

'Well,'"  said  he,  '"of  course  you  would,  and  so  did 
arnl,  baring  bis  neck,  he  exposed  to  Hook's  horror-stricken 
n  freshly-healed  cicatrix  from  ear  to  ear. 

Hook  himself  dabbled  in  the  lottery  and  had  his  superstit 
concerning  lucky  numbers.  Once  in  his  later  years,  when  he 
was  couipletely  ruined  and  dc?eply  in  debt,  lie  njiplied  to  his  friend 
.Shackell  for  money  to  purchase  a  ticket  of  a  certain  number 
in  II  Hamburg  lottery.  Hook's  story  ran  that  while  he  was  seated 
at  his  fireside  late  the  night  before,  looking  steadily  into 
grate  while  pondering  over  his  own  unfortunate  atTairs,  and 
chance  of  bettering  them  by  gaining  some  big  lottery  prize, 
liad  seen  the  number  to  which  he  referred  distinctly  indicated 
the  live  embers  of  the  fire,  and  felt  confident  it  was  a  good  onii 
Shnrkell  humored  Hook's  whim,  purchased  the  ticket,  and  to 
no  very  great  surprise  it  drew  a  blank.  Next  year  Hook  repea 
(he  request,  and  in  regard  to  the  very  same  number,  asi«'rt 
that  he  iiad  again  .«een  the  figures  more  than  once,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly than  ever,  and  that  he  was  convinced  luck  would  t 
lime  bo  in  bis  favor.  Shackell,  however,  refused  to  be  persuadi 
and  afterward  learned  from  Hook  that  he  had  found  a  clue 
the  mysterv.  It  seems  that  the  fire  grate  had  certain  ral 
figiiifs  at  it«  back,  forming  tbc  manufacturer's  number,  and  { 
whm  the  iire  Imtl  burued  itseU  low  and  the  back  of  the  g 
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was  still  red-hot,  these  figures  were  readily  discernible  through 
the  embers;  hence  Hook's  superstitious  fancy  that  he  had 
alighted  upon  a  winning  number  in  the  Hamburg  lottery. 

An  English  newspaper  in  1867  told  a  sad  story  of  M.  Brandi- 
niarte  Saletti,  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Florence. 
He  had  asked  his  head  clerk  to  purchase  four  lottery  tickets  for 
him,  the  numbers  of  which  he  knew  were  not  as  yet  sold,  at 
25  francs  each,  and  accordingly  handed  him  a  hundred-franc 
note.  The  clerk,  a  most  trustworthy  person,  carefully  foldetl  the 
note  and  placed  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Meeting  a  friend  on 
his  way  home,  however,  he  utterly  forgot  the  commission,  till  next 
morning,  as  he  passed  the  lottery  office,  it  recurred  to  him.  It 
was  too  late ;  the  numbers  his  employer  had  desired  him  to  pur- 
chase had  been  bought  up,  and  the  list  closed.  On  reaching  his 
office  he  found  M.  Saletti  absorbed  in  business,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  delay  the  confession  of  his  lapsus  of  memory  till  after 
the  drawing.  He  therefore  dived  into  his  own  particular  office, 
and  said  nothing.  M.  Saletti,  however,  an  inveterate  lottery 
player,  was  on  the  alert,  and  at  the  exact  hour  rushed  to  the 
nearest  office,  where  the  pleasant  spectacle  greeted  him  of  the 
four  numbers  he  had  selected  having  won  no  less  than  1,800,000 
francs.  Wild  with  delight,  M.  Saletti  rushed  home  to  tell  the 
glad  news,  and  the  frantic  excitement  of  the  family  can  be  con- 
coivod.  On  his  way  back  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  he  met  the  syndic 
of  Florence,  M.  Terezzi,  whose  congratulations  were  most  hearty ; 
then  Count  Cambray-Digny,  the  finance  minister,  who  did  his 
best  to  calm  him,  and  laughingly  said,  **  Only  think  of  its  being 
you  who  thus  help  to  empty  the  treasury."  Once  in  his  own  office, 
he  rang.  More  dead  than  alive,  appeared  his  head  clerk,  "  Give 
me  quickly  the  receipt,"  asked  M.  Saletti.  "  Here,  sir,  are  the 
hundred  francs."  "  What  hundred  francs  ?  "  "  Do  what  you  will 
with  me,  sir;  send  me  to  the  gallows  or  to  the  guillotine;  but  I 
forgot  to  buy  the  tickets !  " 

In  Italy,  and  especially  in  Naples,  lottery  speculation  still 
runs  riot  under  governmental  sanction.  Every  Saturday  a 
drawing  is  made.  On  Friday  evenings,  when  the  last  numbers 
may  be  played,  the  stations  of  the  Banco  Lotto  are  filled  with 
people:  poor  folk  playing  4  cents,  which  is  the  lowest  received, 
housewives  playing  10  cents  or  a  lira,  footmen  placing  10  and  20 
lire  for  their  mistresses.  A  slip  is  given,  marked  with  the  nuni- 
l)ers  you  have  chosen,  and  then,  once  a  week,  a  child  from  the 
foundling  asylum  draws  the  numbers  from  the  bag,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  regularly  constituted  committee,  who  see  that  thft 
drawing  is  fair.  When  a  popular  number  is  drawn,  \\\eTC  wre 
cheer$,  as  when,  after  the  great  Messina  earthquake,  t\\e  TvwxcJoet 
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88  oaiiie  out.    'I'liat  was  i\w  ilalo  of  tlio  ilisiaster.  and  tin-  nut 
hail    bwii    played    by    tliout^aiid;;.      The   government    lost    inort* 
heavily  that  week  tlinn  for  years  previous. 

Evenhody  plays  dates  when  anything  unusual  occurs.    Bmilu 
are  pnhlislu'd  which  supply  fiu-titious  numhors  for  even  dome 
liappeniujjs.     Animate  and  inanimate  thinps  are  tagged 
niiMiorals.     An  .Vtiierinin  long  resident  in  Xaples  told  a  net 
pa|K'r  correspoiident  of  \\\»  cxperifnces. 

"  When  ])0(>ple  came  to  lall.  they  talked  of  numbers,"  eaiil  this 
antliority.  **  For  instance,  one  day  a  dog  ran  iulo  the  drawing- 
room  of  one  of  our  aecpiaintances,  upset  a  valuable  vasi>,  and 
threw  tlie  master  of  the  house  almost  into  an  apoplectic  tit  with 
rage.  His  (Ijiugliter  played  the  mmdiers  for  'dog,'  'vase'  and 
'  anger.*  Siie  won  some  money,  and  told  us  about  it  gleefully. 
She  explained  further,  that  if  one  runs  into  a  very  blonde  or  ve 
dark  person  in  turning  a  corner,  you  play  '  meeting  '  and  *  dai 
or  •fair,'  as  the  case  may  Ik*.  When  a  letter  is  lost  you  pliV 
'letter'  and  'loss.'  There  were  numbers  for  every  adventure 
that  can  befall  us  here  below. 

*'  We   laughed,   but   before  long   my   wife   Ijegan   to   dre 
numbers,  and,  just  as  a  joke,  we  played  them.    We  won  at  fii 
After  tloit  we  were  iu  for  Baneo  Lotto.     We  made  fun  of 
but  when  the  nund>ers  were  posted  on  Saturday  mornings  we 
apt  to  stroll  around  to  see  what  they  were. 

"Just  before  we  left  we  had  an  e.\:perience  which  pr 
thoroughly  disgusted  u.s  with  the  game.     We  had  ft  tire  ir 
bark  room  and  the  eonk's  clothes  were  burned.     The  house 
in  confusion,  though   there   is  precious   little  danger   from 
iu  the  great  stone  Italian  houses.     Kvcrybody.  frotn  the  pril 
who  lived  on  the  '  grand  floor '  and  had  his  own  marble  stairwij 
to  tJie  porter  who  dwelt  in  an  underground  eave,  played  the  ni 
Iwrs  that  week. 

'*  We  chose  '  tire,'  '  fright/  and  '  clothes '  for  our  syrolwli 
but.  would  you  iMilieve  it? — 'smoke/  'confusion/  and  'under- 
wear' came  out.    It  was  a  low  trick  for  fate  to  play  on  us. 
I  don't  care  after  that  if  they  do  suppress  Banco  Ixttto.     It's 
niueh  for  the  Anglo-.Sa.von  brain.'' 

William  W.  Story,  iu  liis  "  Uoba  di  Roraa/'  supplies  other; 
stanees,  that  eonceru  the  papal  lottery  in  his  day.     He  tells 
j)oor  8hopkeef)er  hard  driven  by  his  creditors  who  went  to 
priest,  an  uomo  apostolico,  and  prayed  him  earnestly  to 
iiim   three  uundiers  to  play   iu  the  lottery.     "  But  how  \in^ 
heaven/'  says  the  innocent  priest,  "  has  it  ever  got  into  y( 
7/w/d  tliat  I  can  know  the  five  numbers  which  are  to  issue  in 
loiterv't  "    "£U,  padrti  luio'.  "wlisit  will  it  cost  jou?    Just  Ic 
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at  me  and  my  wretched  family;  if  we  do  not  pay  our  rent  on 
Saturday,  out  we  go  into  the  street.  Pray  content  me  this  once." 
"  My  son,  I  will  give  you  a  rule  for  always  being  content :  Avoid 
Sin,  think  often  on  Death,  and  behave  so  as  to  deserve  Paradise — 
and  80 " 

"  Enough,  enough,  my  father ;  that's  enough.  Thanks, 
thanks.  God  will  reward  30U."  So  he  rushes  home,  takes  down 
the  "  Book  of  Fate,"  calls  wife  and  children,  and  they  decide 
in  consultation  what  numbers  are  the  three  that  correspond 
with  the  words  sin,  death,  and  paradise.  The  three  numbers 
are  drawn,  but  the  poor  priest's  life  becomes  a  burden.  For 
the  story  gets  wind,  and  all  the  country-side  is  after  him  for 
numbers.  He  protests  the  drawing  was  all  chance.  Every  word 
he  spoke  turned  into  numbers,  and  off  ran  his  hearers  to  play 
them. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  lottery  flourishes  as  vigorously  as 
it  does  in  Italy.  "  Playing  in  the  various  lotteries  is  so  general," 
writes  in  1011  a  Vienna  correspondent  to  a  paper  in  Hamburg, 
"  that  the  people  who  do  not  buy  a  '  chance  '  or  a  fraction  of  one 
for  every  drawing  are  exceptions.  When  a  man  makes  his  calcu- 
lations for  the  \ear's  expenditures,  a  certain  amount  is  charged 
to  the  lottery  account,  with  the  same  belief  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  investment  as  though  it  were  rent,  coal,  or  church  dues. 
In  addition  to  the  individual  playing,  many  men  and  women  are 
niembers  of  lottery  associations,  to  which  they  contribute  a  cer- 
tain sura  annually,  for  which  they  participate  with  the  other 
niembers  in  the  various  drawings.  Sometimes,  when  people  of 
moderate  means  have  gambled  for  years  without  seeing  any 
return  for  their  investment,  they  stop.  But  there  are  thousands 
who  have  not  yet  made  the  first  step  who  are  recalled  to  the  ranks 
by  items  such  as  this,  which  appeared  last  week  in  a  Vienna 
paper:  'The  first  prize  in  the  Hungarian  cla.ss  lottery,  valued 
at  600,000  marks,  was  won  by  a  lottery  association  in  Warsaw. 
The  association  has  twenty-four  members,  all  poor.'" 

^Matrimonial  projects  have  injected  their  element  of  comedy 
into  tlie  history  of  lotteries.  Men  and  women  alike  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  means  to  raffle  themselves  off  for  a  dowry 
that  should  be  shared  with  the  winning  partner  in  the  connubial 
speculation.  Two  instances,  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman, 
may  be  quoted  from  different  periods  and  widely  separated 
communities.  In  1810  the  Louisiana  Oazette  published  the 
following  advertisement: 

A  young  man  of  good  figure  and  disposition,  unable,  though  &c»\t- 
oua,  to  procure  a  wife  without  the  preliminary  trou)>\e  of   anuLS»\nv; 
a  fortune,  propoBos  the  following  expedient  to  obtain  ttie  objcoX  q1  YwSa 
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wielics:  He  offers  IiinMcIf  as  tlie  prize  of  a  Lottery  to  all  Widows  and 
Virgins  under  32;  the  numl>er  of  tickots  to  b«  600.  at  50  dollars  each; 
liiit  un«  niiDil>er  is  to  lx>  drawn  from  the  wheel,  the  fortunate  pro[irietor 
of  which  is  to  be  entitled  to  himself  and  the  30,000  dollars.  ~ 
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In   1872  Once  a  Week  coutaiiied  the  following  note  f: 
abroad: 

A  young  lady   in  Cnlcuttii,  Dona  Pcpa  de  Vergas  by  name,  offers 
her  heart  and  hand,  and,  what  is  more,  liev  dowry,  as  ttie  prixe  of  a  lot 
tery,   for  the  sum   of   a    lac   of   rupees,   on   the   following   conditiona: 
"  1.  Twenty-two   thouttand   tickets   at   five   rupees  each.     2.  The   takem 
of  tickets  are  simply  to  send  in  their  names,  the  amount  of  their  8i 
Ktription  to  be  colleeted  when  the  sum  mentioned  has  l>een  subscrif 
for.     3.  The  lottery  to  take  pluee  at  a  date  to  be  hereafter  an  noun 
at  the  Town  flail,  Calcutta,  and  to  be  drawn  and  conducted  by   Miss 
de  Vergas.     4.  The  owner  of  the  winning  number  will  havi-  the  option  of 
the  following  choices:    (o.)    To  marry  Miss  de  Vergas,  and  share  with 
her — on  the  principle  of  community  of  gooils — iier   fortune  of  one 
of   rupees.      (6.)    Or,    in   the   case   of   refusing   the   marriage,    the 
of  .'>n,0<H)  nir>ee8  will  be  paid  to  him.  Miss  de  Vergas  retaining  for 
self  50,000  rupees.     .").  Miss  de  Vergas  reserves  to  herself  the   rigli 
refusing  to  marry  the  owner  of  the  winning  number,  should   he  | 
to  be  a  person  she  would  not  care  to  espouse.     In  that  case  the  winner 
will  he  paid  the  sum  of  50,000  rupees.     A  young  lady  of  birth,  of  noble 
family,  well  educated — she  speaks  Spanish,  French,  and  a  little  Engll  ' 
— clever,  and  a  brilliant  l>e««ty;   to  all  these  qualitieations  add  a  f( 
tune  of  100,000  rupeea." 

History    fail."    to    record    the    rosultn    of    either    of    thi 
experiments, 

Lotus.     The  name  has  been  applied  to  various  plant.?.     T 
lotus  of  the  Greeks  was  probably  the  Zizyfihtts  Lotus,  a  com 
plant  in  southern  Europe.    1 18  fruit  contains  a  mealy  substa 
that  is  used  for  bread  making  and  also  for  distillin|r  a  formen 
drink.     Anciently    this   fruit   was  mueh   eaten   by   the    poo; 
elasses,   henee   lohphngi,  or  "  lotus-eaters."     It  has   bt-en   s 
gosted,  however,  that  the  Libyan  tribe  called  by  this  name 
Homer's  "Odyssey"  (Book  iv,  (503)  ate  really  u  kind  of  olo' 
— the  poa  of  Strabo.     A'ictor  Berard  identifies  the  land  of  the 
Uomeric  opium  eaters  with  the  modern  .Icrha. 

\VTion  Odysseus  reached  the  IjOtophatri  country,  many  of  his 
Bailors  lost  all  desire  to  continue  tln.ir  journey  home  after  tasti 
of  the  lotus.  Both  fj reeks  and  Komaus  used  the  expression 
eat  the  lotus '"  to  denote  forjjet fulness.  So  in  modern  d 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  denounced  a  distingnisUed  viceroy 
India  as  *'  lulled  to  languor  by  the  land  of  the  lotus.''  The  lotus 
of  India^  however,  is  usually  identified  with  the  Nelumbi 
specxosum,  a  species  of  water-lily  which  has  a  place  in 
mythology  of  the  IlinduB  and  is  the  principal  rnotif  in  tin 
decorative  designs. 
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Love  Letter,  First.  Since  the  year  1011  there  have  been 
dug  up  from  tlie  ruins  of  Babylon  numerous  clay  tablets  that 
were  used  for  epistolary  purposes  nearly  2,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Their  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  been  labori- 
ously deciphered.  They  show  how  little  life  and  human  nature 
have  changed  while  the  world  has  been  growing  old.  There  is 
the  complaint  of  a  man  that  the  food  at  his  boarding  place  is  not 
good ;  he  longs  for  the  food  he  used  to  have  at  home.  There  is 
the  plea  of  a  mother  that  her  wayward  son  return  and  be  forgiven. 
And,  most  familiar  of  all,  there  is  a  letter  evidently  written  by 
a  young  man  who  has  gone  to  Babylon  to  make  his  fortune,  and 
who  wants  his  sweetheart  to  join  him  there  and  become  his  wife. 
Here  in  full  is  the  oldest  extant  love-letter: 

To  Bibeya  from  Gimil  Marduk:  May  Shamash  and  Marduk  grant- 
tbee,  for  my  sake,  to  live  forever.  I  write  this  to  inquire  after  thy 
health.  Let  me  know  how  it  f^oes  with  thee.  I  am  now  settled  in 
Babylon,  but  I  am  in  great  anxiety  because  I  have  not  seen  thee.  Send 
news  when  thou  wilt  come,  that  I  may  rejoice  at  it.  Come  in  the  month 
of  Arakhsamna  (November-December).  Mayest  thou,  for  my  sake, 
live  forever, 

Lutine  or  Bad  News  Bell.  Whenever  news  is  received  at 
Lloyd's  Insurance  oflRces  in  London  (see  Lloyd's)  that  a  ship  is 
overdue,  or  when  definite  news  comes  of  the  loss  of  a  ship,  a  bell 
known  as  the  "  Bad  News  Bell  "  is  rung  by  the  "  caller."  At  its 
tolling  all  transactions  are  suspended  until  the  news  it  heralds 
is  read. 

The  bell  used  for  this  purpose  has  a  history  of  its  own.  It 
belonged  to  the  British  frigate  Lutine,  which  sank  ofif  the  Dutch 
coast  in  1799  with  a  cargo  of  ore  and  specie  valued  at 
$6,000,000. 

Many  attempts,  some  partially  successful,  have  been  made  to 
recover  the  golden  cargo  of  the  Lutine.  About  $500,000  of  the 
sum  has  been  raised,  the  bulk  of  it  in  1800.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  attempts  that  the  bell  was  found.  In  1911  the  wreck  was 
again  located,  and  search  for  the  treasure  was  once  more  began. 
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Macadam     {adj.).     Macadamize     {v.a.).     John     Loudi 
ilacadam    ( 1750-1 8.'JG)    was  an  old   Scottish   gentleman,   wj 
living  in  Ayrshire,  a  neighborhood  of  detestable  roads,  hit  u 
the  Iiappy  idea  that  if  you  cover  a  road  with  a  quantity  of  s 
>(oiicy  you  will  kocp  it  'In'  and  pn^veut  rut^.     He  further 
nominally  resolved  that  the  necessary  process  of  gradual  o 
niiiiution  should  be  carried  out,  not  by  the  constructors  of  t 
road,  but  hy  the  carriage-wheels  nf  thope  that  used  it.     People 
laughed  at  the  foible  of  tlie  old  Scotchman,  but  liefore  he  died 
he  was  making  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  by  his  superintende 
of  the  various  mail  trusts  on  his  system. 

Coachmen  were,  of  course,  very  slow  to  believe  the  railwi 
could  improve  upon  the  macadumizcd  road.  They  were  v 
angry  with  the  unreasonable  public.  *'  They  will  want,"  said 
lione.'it  coachman,  "  to  leave  London  at  nine  o'clock  and  get 
Oxford  at  five  minutes  i)efore  nine."  A  railway  historian 
marks:  ''The  honest  coachman  little  thought  that  he  v,a 
prophet.  We  do  not  yet  travel  at  that  imaginary  rate,  but 
electric  messages  do."'  • 

Macadam's  roads,  as  constructed  and  repaired  under  his 
BUperinteiidenee,  were  formed  entirely  of  angular  pieces  of  sti 
not  aiiove  six  ounces  in  weight  and  of  such  a  si'/e  as  to  pi 
freely  through  a  ring  2\U  inches  in  diameter.    In  January,  18 
however,  Ihe  PaU  Mall  Gazette  complained  tliiit  "  modern  c 
tractors,  in.'rtcad  of  adhering  to  this  method,  cover  the  roads  witli 
large  jagged  stones,  ren<lering  them  unfit  for  traffic;  and,  owi; 
to  the  supineness  of  the  vestries,  are  allowed  to  '  macadamize* 
their  hearLs'  content  in  this  fashion,  without  any  reference  to 
safety,  comfort,  and  eonvenicnce  of  the  public."    It  surmised  t 
'*  if  Mr.  Macadam  eould  return  to  this  mortal  life  he  would 
shocked  to  find  liow  great  atrocities  are  eomnutted  in  his  name 
!iii<l  there  can  be  little  doul)t  that  lie  would  repudiate  with  in 
digiiation  the  term  '  niaeadamixed  '  as  applied  to  the  ronds  sub- 
jei'ted  to  the  process  knowYi  by  this  designation." 

Macaroni    (from    an    Italian    dialect   word    macrare,   *'\ 
bruise  "  or  **  to  cnish."     A  more  amusing  etymology  is  given 
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tli-ngtli  in  Walsh,  llnn'In-hook  »(  Lilmirt/  ('urio}>i(ir<t,  s.v.). 
M"  n  p'-nrrif  iijinie  fur  maiiv  varit'tios  iiiid  form?  uf  etlible 
■ 'iiiatrHl  in  Italy  and  iire  still  mainly  imuuifattnred 
in  America  important  fartorios  have  boon  cstab- 
ihc«l  to  turn  out  the  nuK^t  popular  form?, — vermicelli,  noodles. 
j>aghctti.     Serioup  history  usually  looks  uj)on  macaroni  as 
^nouA  tu  Italy,  but  does  not  wholly  repudiate  the  traditions 
lljey  were  introilueed  there  by  the  early  Greek  colonists  or 
it  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  the  dish 
-luilian  times.     It  haa  only  kindly  tolerance,  however,  for  a 

ir  Italinn  legend  which  professes  to  aeeount  for  mucarnni. 

the  y.  *o  this  legend  runs,  and  under  the  reign  of 

ing   Fti  if  iSuahia,  there  flourished   a  great  magician 

(liiico.     lie  lost   hie   fortune,  and,  by  consequence,  his 

tn6»,  and  to  determined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  hermit  un<i 

»rt«n  life  to  inventing  a  dish  that  should  prove  of  lasting  value 

bumauitj.    Just  h»  he  was  perfecting  this  invention,  a  certuir. 

>V«)elU,  wife  of  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  peered  llirougli 

rindow   and   diecovcre*]   his   secret.      She   informed    King 

rick  tJuit  an  angel  had  revealed  to  her  in  a  dream  how  to 

a  iliiih  that  was  mnrvellously  palatalile  and  wholesome. 

ing  bdieved  her,  and  she  prepared  it  for  him  by  combining 

tt,  ciiecM,  tomatoes,  and  garlic  with  tulws  made  from  flour, 

•od  n\t.    So  pleased  was  Frederick  with  the  result  that  he 

ive  her  100  piecea  of  gold  and  calleil  tl>e  tubes  macaroni,  from 

icanu,  meaning  '*  divine." 

StK  for  a  while.  Jovauella  flourished  and  made  money  by 

in.  indiwork  to  the  noblea  and  merchant  princes  of  th»> 

iinr  rame  when  f'hico,  sutisfied  that  he  had  at  lust 
invention,  sallied  out  to  inform  the  world  of  what 
had  to  give  it.     He  had  not  gone  far  l)efuri'  he  detected  thi^ 
imtliar  <"»aoT  of  macaroni  isiming  from  a  tureen,  an<l  by  purau- 
lig   hia    inqnirie.'i   he    learned    how    he    had    been    Initrayed    by 
despair  ho  committed  suicide.     One  version  of 
thni  JovAiiclln  (vtifc>«cd  the  truth  on  her  dcatli 
•<\,  am!     '  H-   njemor\'  of  t'hico  wa«  vindicated  and  the 

lit  foi  i>very  returned  to  liim. 

Macc  (an  old  FnMudi  wonl  corruirtod  in  France  to  vmxite, 
it  rrt«ir""'  '■-  »>"  it-nt  spelling  in  Enghiml)  wiis  «iriginally  a 
apoa  (•'  '  of  iron  and  steel  and  capable  uf  breaking 

|h  tiic  -»umM»i   annor.     At  jtublic   funrtions   ma«t.<!*   werw 
bjr  aargtant*  at  arm*  of  the  royal  InHly-guards  for  the  pro- 
of the  king'a  p<"  eventually  they  degenerated  into 
evnmootd  pant              ,1. 
S 
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The  ancient  u»e  of  the  mace  introtliitcs  us  lo  a  romarki 


■u   I"     I 


lace 
Wic 
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instance  of  ecclesiastical  casuistrv.  The  clergy  was  forbiddc 
shed  blootl,  and,  as  thus  the  ewonl  was  inhibited,  this  might 
iteen  thought  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  tlie  battle-field, 
not  po ;  they  adopted  the  mace;  tlimijrh  they  could  not  cut  a  m 
throat,  yet  might  they  break  his  head.  So  Bishop  Otho,  haU- 
brother  of  William,  fuught  alongside  of  the  Conqueror  at  tiie 
bitter  battle  of  IIasti?igs  with  great  effect,  the  brothers  being,  8S 
you  may  say,  "  a  pair  of  nut-crackers." 

The  oldest  piece  of  civic  regalia  in  the  world  is  a  crystal  mace 
lielonging  to  the   London   mayoralty  and  exhibited   in   public 
only  at  the  induction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ou  November  8th 
lit  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign. 

It  dates  from  Saxon  times,  as  the  workmanship  of  its  crj' 
and  gold  shaft  with  jewelled  head  declares.  From  the  time 
l)efore  the  \ormaiis  this  inaoe,  which  is  barely  eighteen  inches 
long,  has  symbolized  sovereignty  over  the  city  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  still  known  aa  tne  portreeve,  and  London  was 
independent  state. 

The  Koyal  Society  in  London  treasures  among  its  insi, 
a  mace  that  was  presented  to  it  by  Charles  II  in  1663.    A  nn 
ancient  origin  was  long  accredited  to  it,  for  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  identical  "bauble'"  which  Oliver  Cromwell  ordered  to 
removed  from  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  uttered  the 
markable  words  "  Take  away  that  fool's  bauble."     This  en 
however,  was  detected  and  exposed  by  Charles  Richard  W 
the  librarian  of  the  W)cicty. 

He  showed  that  Cromwell's  "bauble"  was  a  mace  that 
lieen  made  expressly  for  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  a 
weeks  after  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was  q 
different  in  form  from  the  royal  mace,  being  nearly  destitute] 
ornament.    This  mace  was  used  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Avitiiin  a  month  of  the  Restoration,  when  a  new  mace  was  ordei 
to  be  made,  to  be  like  that  formerly  used  in  the  time  of  Clia 
the  First.    The  mace  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society 
not  only  a  large  crown  and  cross,  but  also  the  royal  arms  and 
letters  "  C.  II.,''  four  times  repeated,  which  makes  it  evident  t 
it  is  not  identical  with  the  Commonwealth  mace. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  evidence,  Mr.  Weld  instituted  a  ri; 
pearch  among  the  archives  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  ortiee 
the  warrant  which,  he  supposed,  might  be  in  existence  for 
making  of  a  mace  for  tlie  society  ;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
in  the  book  of  warrants  for  the  year  16(j3,  a  warrant  under 
head  of  "Jewel  House,"  ordering  "one  guilt  mace  of  150 
to  be  prepared  and  delivered  to  Lord  Viscount  Rronncker,  Pn 
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dent  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  for  improving  of  natural 
knowledge  by  experiments,  being  a  guift  from  his  Majestie  to 
the  said  Society."  The  discovery  of  this  document,  dated  1663 
(tlie  year  in  wliich  the  Royal  Society  received  the  mace  from 
Charles  II),  entirely  destroyed  the  long-entertained  belief  of  the 
identity  of  the  "  bauble  "  mace  and  that  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  latter  is  of  silver,  about  4  feet  in  length,  and  very 
massive.    It  bears  the  following  inscription : 

Ex  Munificentia 

Augustissimi  Monarcbe 

CAROLI  II., 

Dei  Gra.  Mag.  Brit.  Fran.,  et  Hib.,  Begis  Ac. 

Societatis  Regalia  ad  Scientiam  Naturalem  promuenda  institutte 

Fundatoris  et  Patroni, 

An.  Dni.  1663. 

As  to  the  mace  made  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1649, 
it  is  still  retained  by  that  body.  The  designer  was  Thomas 
Maundy.  It  is  substantially  as  it  came  out  of  Maundy's  hands, 
save  that  the  original  head  with  the  non-regal  symbols  was 
replaced  by  one  with  regal  symbols  at  the  Restoration. 

There  are  two  maces  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  earliest  dating 
from  the  reign  of  William  III. 

The  oldest  mace  in  the  United  States,  a  silver  staff  made  in 
England  in  1753,  is  preserved  in  the  State  House  at  Norfolk. 
Virginia.  Another,  of  similar  workmanship  and  dating  from 
1756,  is  in  South  Carolina. 

In  the  American  Congress  the  mace  is  the  8yml)ol  of  the 
office  of  sergeant-at-arms,  being  borne  aloft  by  that  officer  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  enforce  order  on  the  floor.  In  appearance 
it  is  not  unlike  the  Roman  fasces, — consisting  as  it  does  of 
thirteen  ebony  rods,  representing  the  original  States,  bound 
together  transversely  with  silver  bands.  Each  rod  is  tipped  with 
a  silver  spoar-head,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  globe, 
with  an  eagle  perching  on  it,  globe  and  eagle  being  both  of  solid 
silver. 

The  mace  was  adopted  in  1789,  The  original  was  destroyed 
l»y  the  British  at  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  August  24,  1814, 
and  for  a  quarter  century'  after  that,  cross  sticks  of  wood  were 
used.  Not  till  1842  was  the  present  mace  made.  It  has  been 
in  constant  use  ever  since.  Though  handled  comparatively  little, 
the  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  world  on  the  silver  globe  are 
now  almost  entirely  effaced. 

WTiile  the  House  is  in  session  the  mace  is  kept  in  an  uprij^ht 
position  on  a  marble  pedestal  on  the  right  of  the  apeakoT.    \V  \* 
not  taken  down  during  a  recees;  bnt  when  the  Howse  as  \tv  cou\- 
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ruittfc  (if  the  wliole  it  is  removed.    As  soon  as  the  speaker  resu 
his  sunt  it  is  put  up  again.    When  not  in  the  House  it  is  kep 
the  officii  of  the  sergeant-at-arras,  always  well  guarded  by  a  m 
her  of  the  Capitol  police  force.    In  fact,  the  mace  is  never  with 
out  an  attpiidinfr  piiard  day  or  night.     Even  when  it  has  to  be 
(iiki'u  from  the  Capitol  to  ho  repaired,  as  has  happened  on  several 
oeca.'tions,  a  poliieman  accompanies  it  and  watches  over  it 

Whenever  a  meniher  on  the  floor  refuse;-  to  take  his  seat 
oIkv  the  speaker's  commands,  the  sergeant-at-arnis  can  be  orde: 
hy  the  speaker  to  take  down  the  mace,  bear  it  to  the  tloor  of 
HoHhC,  and  hold  it  over  the  unruly  member.     That  menilier 
tlien  in  contempt,  and  he  cannot  again  resume  liis  duties 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  House  e.vcept  by  a  vole  of  his 
leagues.    It  is  not  often  that  a  speaker  has  had  to  resort  to  s 
drastic  measures;  the  members,  as  a  rule,  respect  his  authori'_ 

There  is  only  one  instance  in  the  last  quarter  century  when 
the  mace  was  put  to  its  intended  use.     Tiiat  was  when  .Terr; 
Simpson  ("Sockless  Jerry")  of  Kansas  was  trying  to  make 
hot  for  Speaker  Keed  and  refused  to  subside.    The  mace  did 
work,  ami  order  was  restored, 

Madstone.     The  first  niadstones  in  the  United  States  cai 
from  Chicago.    Thus,  the  famous  J'arkcr  madstone  was  brou 
Iktp  about  the  year  1804  hy  a  Dr.  I'arker,  who  sold  it  to  a 
.Milam  of  Winona,  Mississijipi.     It  is  described  as  aix)ut  b 
the  size  of  a  ben's  egg,  an  irregular  rounded  cube  of  wbiti; 
gray  color,  luarked  with  small  rmliatcd  discs  like  rough  co 
but  with  nothing  like  the  weight  or  solidity  of  coral.    Under 
microflcopo   the  stone  shows  a  great  number  of  minute  po 
It  is  broken  into  five  pieces  which  are  bound  together  with  wi 

In  tlie  early  seventies  the  stone  achieved  an  internatio 
reputation.     The  Pall  Mall   Oazdle,  of  Tx)ndon,  in   January, 
18T1,  celebrflted  it  in  this  fashion:  "  Eleven  hundred  applicati 
of  the  stone  havo  been  made  to  mad-dog  and  snake  wouni 
without  a  single  failure  to  cure.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  apph'- 
cations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Milam,  to  whom 
ftone  was  bequeathed  by  liis  late  father.     The  latest  cure 
.«tone  has  eflfeeted  is  that  of  a  Dr.  Hudgins,  of  whose  case  thi 
is  a  long  report  in  the  Winona  .1  (/ranee.    Dr.  Hudgins  was  biti 
on  the  20th  of  May  last  by  a  mail  dog  while  attempting  to  desf 
it,  and  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  left  wrist.    He  was  soi 
months  later  seized  by  hydrophobia,  anrl.   the  case  appea 
hopeless,  ^Ir.  Milara  was  telegraphod  for  <n  tho  11th  ult.. 
shortly  aftcr^vards  appeared  with  the  'nunlstone.'    The  won 
had  cicatrized,  but  the  skin  was  pared  otT  by  Drs.  Holman 
Trotter,  and  the  stone  bound  on.    After  an  liour  the  bandage 
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rptnoved  and  the  stone  firmly  adhered,  so  that  considerable 
pressure  was  needed  to  disengage  it.  The  application  was  made 
at  8  P.M.  and  the  stone  dropped  off  at  4  A.M.  It  was  immersed 
in  hot  water  for  an  hour,  dried,  and  again  applied.  Three 
applications  were  made,  and  Dr.  Hudgins  is  now  perfectly  well, 
and  not  only  free  from  any  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  but  also 
from  the  terrible  fear  and  anxiety  which  before  oppressed  him.'" 
The  Pointer  madstone  was  as  famous  in  the  South  as  the 
Parker  madstone  was  in  the  Southwest.  It  claimed  an  almost 
equal  antiquity,  having  been  brought  over  from  China  by  "  Tom  " 
Pointer  of  Halifax,  Virginia,  about  1815.  Later  it  was  broken, 
but  large  fragments  remain  in  the  hands  of  Pointer's  descend- 
ants. In  1889  one  of  those  descendants,  D.  Pointer,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  thus  described  his  fragment  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal: 

The  stone  we  have  is  quite  ordinary  in  appearance.  It  is  black 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  a  chunk  of  coal.  One  side  is  smooth,  but 
the  other,  the  porous  side,  that  is  applied  to  the  bite,  is  rough.  When 
the  stone  is  used  it  is  laid  on  the  spot  where  the  bite  has  scratched 
the  skin.  If  poison  has  been  deposited  there,  the  madstone  will  stick 
and  al>8orb  the  poisonous  substance. 

I  recollect  on  one  occasion,  when  a  member  of  our  household  had 
been  bitten,  the  doctor  gave  up  the  patient  and  said  he  could  not  live 
til!  morning.  The  bite  was  on  the  arm  and  the  swelling  was  immense. 
Tlie  patient  could  not  open  his  eyes.  There  was  no  doubt  about  this 
being  a  case  of  the  rabies.  The  doctor  having  given  up  the  case  and 
declared  that  death  would  ensue  before  morning,  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
not  try  the  efficacy  of  the  madstone.  lie  had  no  objection,  stating  that 
it  could  do  no  good,  but,  to  appease  my  insistence,  he  said  it  could  do 
no  harm.  So  I  appli^  the  stone.  It  adhered.  Presently  it  had 
absorbed  all  that  it  could  contain  of  the  poisonous  substance  and  fell 
off.  By  that  time  the  sufferer  had  been  benefited  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  open  his  eyes.  I  placed  the  stone  in  a  bucket  of  lukewarm  water,  the 
usual  way  of  treating  it,  and  the  poison  at  once  exuded  and  rose  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  forming  a  green  scum.  Wlien  the  stone  had 
emptied  itself  it  was  again  applied  to  the  sore,  and  before  it  had 
filled  up  again  it  fell  off,  all  the  {wison  having  been  absorbed.  The 
patient  recovered,  though  the  doctor,  a  disbeliever  in  the  madstone,  had 
given  him  leas  than  twelve  hours  to  live. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  city  in  Mississippi  who  can  vouch 
for  the  efficacy  of  this  stone.  I  remember  a  cure  before  the  war  in 
which  Phelan  Lucas,  who  now  lives  at  Holly  Springs,  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. Mr.  Lucas  had  a  valuable  negro  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  while 
working  in  the  field.  The  bite  was  in  the  thumb.  Tlie  negro  came  in 
from  the  field  with  his  hand  and  arm  fearfully  swollen  and  suffering 
great  pain.  There  was  apparently  no  chance  for  him  to  live  long.  Mr. 
Lucas  said  afterward  that  anybody  could  have  bought  t';at  negro  for 
ten  dollars  then.  But  the  madstone  was  got  from  my  father's,  and  the 
negro  was  cured. 

Persons  who  have  seen  so  many  and  such  positive  cutcb  bla  \  V»r(« 
eumot  doubt  the  eflkacy  of  the  msdatooe. 
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Magic  Lantern.     An  instiunnnt  for  jiruji'ditig  on  a  vv}^ 
wall  or  screen  iiiaguinod  reprc^'Titjitioiis  of  transparent  piett 
puiiifeii   or   i>li<)t(igraplie<]   ou  glass.     The  invention   is   usuj 
attriliiited  to  Atliannsius  Kireher.  wlio  is  said  to  Imve  iJescril] 
it    in   the   first  c<lition    (1(34G)    of   his   "  Ars   Magna    Luois  j 
Omliru/"     He  ('hales,  in  "  Cnrsus  Mathcmatitw"  (Kill), 
that  III  1(1(15  "a  learned  Dane"  exhibited  at  Lvous  a  eonlrival 
under  the  name  of  Lanlerua  vtagica,  evidently  identieal  with 
modern  instrument.    The  "  Xew  English  Dictionary''  quotes 
earliest    Knjrlisli    reference    from    Phillips'    Dictionary,    whi 
under  the  title  "Magic  Lanthorn."  describes  it  as  "a  cor 
small    optical    ilacheen    that    shows   by   a   glooray   light    upSI 
a   white   wall,  spectres   and   monsters   bo  hi<leous   that   he  who 
knows  not  the  secret  iK-lieves  it  to  he  performed  hy  Magic  Ai 
The  N.  E.  D.  adds  that  the  first  magic  lanterns  in   Engld 
were  made  hy  Philip  ('arpenter,  circa  1808.    But  the  instrumd 
was  familiar  long  before  this  on  the  continent.     Smollett, 
"Count  Fathom"  (1784),  alludes  to  the  travelling  Savoyti 
who   stroll   about   Europe   amusing   ignorant   jtcople    with 
effects  of  a  magic  lanthorn.    (iuly  of  recent  years  has  the  instru- 
ment  beon   inijiroved   and   its  use  extended  so  as  to   bcconM 
valuable  aid  to  the  scientist  and  the  instructor.     By  its  mc 
finely  executed  photographs  on  glass  can  be  shown,  greatly  luaj 
tied  to  large  audiences,  tlius  saving  the  trouble  and  expense] 
preparing  large  diagrams.     It  can  also  be  used  in  the  formj 
a  microscope  to  exhibit  on  a  screen  the  forms  and  mnvenienta 
ndnute  living  organisms,  or  to  show  to  an  audience  delicate  phj 
cal  and  chemical  experiments  which  otherwise  lonid  be  seen  oi 
by  a  few  at  a  time. 

Mahogany.  A  dark-colored  wood  largely  <(aed  f(»r  houseli 
furniture,  the  jiroduct  of  a  sjicciw  of  cedar  indigenous  to  Cent 
.'Vnierica  and  the  West  Indies. 

It    is   a    beautiful    tree,    tall   and   shapely,    with    the   Ion 
brandies  at  leasi,  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.    At  the  bottom  q 
huge  swelling,  after  the  manner  of  the  cypress,  and  the 
to  be  cut  above  that,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  roots. 

In  Mexico,  Ilondiira.s,  and  Central  America  the  contra^ 
gives  $.5  for  a  single  tree.     This  is  cheap  enougli.      But 
exDcnse  of  getting  it  out  makes  mahogany  an  expensive  luml 
It  stands  deep  in  the  forest  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  im[ 
trable  jungle.    There  arc  no  groves  of  them — the  trees  are 
tered,  perhaps  not  more  than  two  to  an  acre.    There  may  boj 
water-course  at  liand  on  which  the  logg  can  he  floated'  to 
port.    The  tree  has  to  be  located  by  the  "  hunter."  whosp  busii 
it  is  to  roam  through  Xha  fove?t  in  .search  of  mahogany  tree»j 
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to  bUxc  a  maj  tu  them,  «o  thnt  I  hey  may  ho  found  ngain.  Then 
th*"  workmen  must  cut  their  lafMirious  way  to  tlie  tree,  usinjj 
for  -xiH'  the  ih'a«lly  machete. 

I  work  to  lie  done  is  to  buihl  a  platform  around  the 
trunk,  w  that  tlie  cutters  can  stand  upon  it  ami  wield  tlieir 
•srw.  Al  last  the  grcjit  monnrch  of  the  tropical  forest  comes 
cra^hinf^  down  throu^'h  the  thick  j^rowth  around  it. 

The  workmen  trim  it  up.  cut  it  into  lengths,  and  manage  to 
prl  it  luinlfd  and  n>lied  to  the  merest  creek,  there  to  lie  until  the 
flft-  ■  '  •  rainy  i»oaK>n  lift  it  and  carry  it  down  istrenm  and  on 
to  I  jfirt.    The  loj;s  are  tlu'ii  piled  on  the  hoaeh  to  wait 

'  r  .,  .  •  .1:1. 1  on  it"<  arr.Viil  they  nre  rollnd  back  into  the  water 
IP  nift  .1  ;i!i.i  pulh'd  out  to  the  ship's  side.  Here  tlie  derrickii 
«pr  put  to  Work  and  the  Iof;s  an^  lifted  over  one  hy  one,  lowered 
with  inach  dilliculty  into  the  hold,  and  when  enough  logs  have 
come  abiMinl  the  vessel  is  ready, 

Ki»r  many  years  "  old  mahogany'*  has  been  almost  a  synonym 
for  ifumptuounnefts  in  the  honic  or  in  huj^iness  and  puldic  eilificc?. 
It  u  leas  honorefl  in  its  native  land.  Mo!*t  of  the  trees  are  so 
far  awar  from  the  e<mst  and  from  any  present  means  of  trans- 
'  ii'V  are  altoost  wortlilrss  to  tf;i'  owner.  Hence  in 
■  TOSS  the  nulf  one  find*  railroad  ties  made  of  mahog- 
any. Jn  the  state  of  Chiapas,  in  Mexico,  a  bridge  spanning  the 
Kill  Michnl,  100  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  is  built  entirely  of  solid 
malwipin.r.  The  bridge  is  uscil  Ik)I1i  hy  teams  and  by  foot 
tiaarngrrft  and  though  roughly  constructed  is  verv  substantial. 
XoiH*  "f  •b*'  maxsive  tindn-n*  were  sawn,  as  tin-re  is  not  a  sawmill 
in  '  'I.  but  al!  were  hewn  out  with  the  a\e  from  the  logs. 

Oil  Vork  valuation  nt  least  .$'20(l,(KHt  worth  of  material 

WD  the  ennstruction  of  thbs  rude  country  bridge. — liar- 

ptr  .  .  U. 

A  iMirioui*  iKtok  ••albnl  the  "Anecdote  Library"  (I>ondon. 
1M19)  w  aotbority  for  the  statement  that  the  first  use  to  which 
inabnpiny  wa.«  applied  in  Kngland  was  to  make  a  box  for  hold- 
im;  candla.  I>r.  (SiblK>ns,  an  eminent  iibysiiian  in  the  latter 
nf  the  )wventi'<iith  century,  had  a  lirother.  a  West  India 
I  over  sotiie  planks  of  this  wood  as  ballast. 
1  I'n  building  bini'M-lf  a  bouse  in  King  Street, 

rofpnt-ganii'n.  lii»  brotJicr  thought  they  might  be  of  Kervi<H'  to 
him.  But,  tlie  carpenters  tlndiug  the  wood  to<i  hard  for  their 
thry  wen?  laid  a«ide  for  a  time  as  usoleft*.  Soon  after. 
''  '■  !iH  wanting  a  oandle-lM>x,  the  doctor  callwl  on  his 
•  r  (Wollrtston.  of  Long-Acre)  to  make  him  one  of 
uomI  that   lav  in  l  1.     Wollaston  also  Cf»mplaine<l 


It  it  w««  try)  hsni.    Tb 


-aid  he  must  get  stron^vx  Vi*A%. 
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The  candle-box  was  made  and  approved;  insomuch,  that  tba 
doctor  then  insisted  on  having  a  bureau  made  of  the  same  wc 
whicli  was  nccordingly  done,  and  the  Cue  color,  polish,  etc.,  w« 
80  pleasing,  that  he  invited  all  his  friends  to  corae  and  see 
Among  tlieni  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Her  Grace  begg 
8onie  of  the  same  wnoil  of  Dr.  Gibbons:,  and  employed  Wollast 
to  make  her  a  bureau  also;  on  which  the  fame  of  mahogany 
Mr.  Wollnston  was  much  raised,  and  things  of  this  sort  becai 
general. 

One  of  the  largest  logs  of  mahogany  recorded  in  print  was  o^ 
which  was  solrl  by  auction  at  Birkenhead  Dock  on   March 
1850.    The  lUnslrated  London  News  of  April  6  following  gii 
a  picture  of  this  monster  and  describes  it  as  follows: 

The  tree  that  this  log  was  nuiniifactured  from  grew  in  the  Mos- 
quito territorj'  of  liunduras,  llie  luii^tli  iif  tliu  trunk,  clear  of  brancli, 
was  72  feet;  its  circumferonce,  wliore  it  was  cut  (twelve  feet  ab 
the  ground),  was  .'^0  feet;  and  the  entire  tree  turned  out  17,000  fe«.M 
sound  wood:  8a,v,  tlircc  logs  20  feet  long  each  from  the  trunk,  and 
very  large  logs  from  the  liranclies.  It  was  cut  on  tlie  works  of  Messrs. 
Carniicliael  and  Co.;  and  two  of  the  logs  were  Hlii|iped  on  1>ojii<I  their 
vessrl  the  AHantic;  the  large  one,  together  with  the  lop  cut  off  the 
end  of  it,  which  measures  20  feet  long,  4  feet  1 1  inchps  deep,  .3  feet , 
inches  thick,  containing  4326  feet.  The  logs  were  landed  at  the  MJ 
(>eth  Dock,  Birkenhead,  February  1st.  Tlie  weight  of  both  is  10  t« 
13  cwt.     Tlie  other  piece  is  nearly  as  Urge,  having  the  curl  attac 

For   the   monster   log   there   was   great   competition ;    af 
eventually  it  sold  at  Is.  lOVad.  per  foot,  the  purchase-moi 
amounting  to  £.T1G  l~g.  fid. 

The  lUmlrateJ  London  News  concludes  its  article  as  follows 

The  l>eet  qualities  of  nialiogany,  such  as  the  finest  Spanish,  br 
a  very  high  price.    Some  years  since,  Messrs.  Ttroadvrood,  the  {lianofoi 
'iiaiiiifaoturers,  gave  the  large  snui  of  iHOOO  for  thriM-  logs  of  nialiognr 
Tlicse  logs,  the  prcMluce  of  a  ginf/li'  tter,  were  cai-li  about  1,5  feet  lotig 
38  inches  square;  they  were  cut  into  veneers  of  eight  to  an  inch, 
wood  was  particularly  beautiful,  capable  of  receiving  tlic  highe«t  |X)lii 
and,  when  itolislied,  relleoting  the  light  in  the  mo»t  varied  manner,  II 
the  surface  of  a  crystal :   and,  from  the  wa^■y  form  of  the  pores,  ofl 
ing  a   different   figjire    in   wlmtcver   direction    it   was    viewed.      Deal 
in   mnhogBTiy  generally    introtlnee   an   auger   liefore   buying  a    lot: 
llicy   are  seldom   able  to  deride   with    much   precision   as   to   the  quail 
of  the  w<xm1,  so  tiiut  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lottery  in  the  trade, 
logs  for  which  Messrs.  RroadwoiHl  gave  so  high  u   price  were  brou 
to  this  country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  superior  worth. 

Mail-coaches.     An  antiquary  of  Notts,  England,  William 
.Sfrclon.  (lUiilcs  an  iii.xrri|>tioM  on  "«  very  neat  tablet"  on 
north  wall  of  Stapieford  Church.  Xott.x: 

■'Tn  the  Mmifiry  of  TlinmaB  Grav,  who  died  .Tulv  9,  1i^(j 
8^(1  73  Yimrs,     Hi."-  pnhlii-  t:]»iriJ  nni]  skill  in  the  improveiut 
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of  roads  made  Iiini  a  blessing  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  he 
lived,  but  the  great  facility  of  conveyance  by  the  Mail  Coaches 
being  first  projected,  plan'd  and  put  in  practice  by  him,  made 
him  a  blessing  to  the  kingdom  at  large." — ^V.  and  Q.,  Tenth 
Series,  iii.  23fi. 

Man  in  Armor.  This  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
C'iuunpion  of  England,  but  more  specifically  indicated  his  imi- 
tator, a  horseman  clad  in  complete  steel  (or  polished  brass)  who 
for  centuries  was  a  figure  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  processions.  A 
strange  apparition  even  in  that  pageant  of  curious  figures,  that 
gathering  of  ambiguous  functionaries,  he  was  out  of  place,  some- 
how, jostled  by  the  modem  hussar  on  the  one  hiind,  and  the  still 
more  modern  police  constable  on  the  other ;  and  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  derision,  which  yet  boasted  an  affectionate  and 
admiring  leaven  on  the  part  of  the  populace.  A  few  years  after 
Queen  Victoria  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  Champion 
of  England  at  her  coronation,  his  understudy,  as  theatrical  folk 
might  call  him,  disappeared  from  the  mayor's  pageant.  "When 
liis  place  knew  him  no  more,  he  was  certainly  missed.  It  was 
folt  by  many  that  a  better  institution  might  better  have  been 
spared.  His  abolition  was  the  severest  blow  yet  dealt  to  civic 
authority.  He  was,  in  his  way,  a  grand  creature."  All  the 
Year  Round,  November  9,  1872. 

Mandrake,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  belladonna,  which 
is  found  in  North  Africa,  part  of  Southern  Europe,  and  Asia 
Minor.  Like  the  belladonna  it  has  poisonous  properties,  only 
more  narcotic  in  their  nature,  and  for  this  reason  small  bits  of 
the  root  were  often  administered  before  a  surgical  operation. 
I'lato  and  Demosthenes  both  speak  of  it  as  a  soporific,  and  in  the 
East  an  indolent  person  is  still  described  as  one  who  has  eaten 
mandrake.    Hence  Shakespeare  makes  Cleopatra  say : 

Give  me  to  drink  mandrajiora, 

That  I  might  Bleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 

My  Antony  is  away. 

Shakespeare  also  alludes  to  the  superstition  that  the  man- 
<irake  makes  insane  those  who  eat  it.  In  "  Macbeth  "  (Act  i. 
Scene  3)  Banquo,  after  the  meeting  with  the  weird  sisters,  asks, 
in  wondering  fear — 

Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about, 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 

But  the  most  uncanny  and  most  wide-spread  of  all  the  super- 
stitions connected  with  the  mandrake  originate  in  its  root.    Bfr 
cause  this  is  forked  and  flesh-colored  and  bears  a  cuT\ovva  tc*cvu- 
blance  to  the  human  form,  human  characteristics  'vcte  aXXxi^ 
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utftl  ti)  the  plant.  The  aufieut  Greeks  sometjiiics  called 
anthrviiutnurphtjii,  and  the  Ifoinaiis  .vfmt7»omo.  Mediaeval  folk- 
hjre  held  it  to  be  a  liviug  creature,  ''  engendered  under 
earth,  ui  tl»e  seed  of  some  dead  {>erw)ii  put  to  death  for  niiird^ 
(TjtoMAs  Xewtox:  ilcrbce  of  thf  Bible),  or  "growing  up 
heneatli  tlie  gallows  from  which  a  thief  is  suspended  "*  ( G m mm ; 
Gertnun  Mi/tholoffi)).  Hence  in  Germany  it  was  popularly  ca^ 
Oalgcviaiinleiu. 

Tlie  ;iu]>erstition  tliat  tiio  mandrake  dri])ped  human  bUxid 
when  pulled  from  the  ground,  and  emitted  loud  ahrieks  which 
killed  or  made  insane  those  thai  heard  it.  is  very  ancient  and 
very  wide-spread.  Its  first  appearance  in  Htorntiirp  is  in  Horaer's 
"  Iliad.'- 

Josepiuis   (viii.  li,  §3)    records  that  it   was  the  custom, 
a  certain  .Jewish   village   to  pull   up  the  roots  by  means  oi 
dog,  whicii  was  killed  hy  the  shriek  thereupon  emitted.     Shake- 
speare has  a  reference  to  this  belief  as  extant  in  his  own  duy;^ 

And  stirieka  liki>  nmndrakeB  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
Tiiat  living;  niorttils,  hearing  them,  run  tiiad. 

Uomco  antl  Jiilitt,  Act  iv,  Sc  3. 

And  Grimm  tells  iis  that  he  who  desires  to  possefis  a  mandi 
must  *'  stop  his  ears  with  wa\  so  that  he  niny  not  hear  the  dent 
yells  which  the  plant  utters  as  it  is  being  dragged  from  the  eai 
Then,  before  sunrise  on  a  Friday,  he  must  go  out  with  a 
'all  black,'  make  three  crosses  around  the  mandrake  with 
point  of  a  sword,  loosen  the  soil  about  the  root,  being  care| 
that  the  wind  is  to  lii.s  back,  tie  the  root  to  the  dog's  tail,  a? 
going  to  a  safe  distance,  offer  the  beast  a  piece  of  bread.    The 
dog  will  then  run  at  the  bread,  drag  out  the  mandrake  root, 
fall  dead,  killed  by  the  horrible  yell  of  the  plant." 

After  the  dog  is  buried  on  the  spot  with  religious  hot 
and  secret  sacred  rites,  the  root  is  to  be  taken  up,  "  wasB 
with  wine,  wrapped  in  silk,  laid  in  a  casket,  bathed  every  Fric 
and  clothed  in  a  little,  new  white  smock  every  new  moon. 

"  If  thus  considerately  treated  it  acts  as  a  familiar  spirit. 
every  piece  of  coin  laid  by  it  at  night  doubles  beforo  moming,' 

Mediaeval    wonder-mongers    saw    their    opportunity    in    the 
human  aspect  of  the  root.    They  added  their  cunning  art,  cart 
heads  witli  human  features  upon  it,  even  cultivated  the  hair 
it,  and  then  declared  that  it  came  thus  from  the  earth,    Tl» 
images  so  prepared  wont  by  the  names  of  Erdman   ("ear 
man  ''),  Mannihin,  and  AJrann.    Matthiolus  tells  us  that  in 
day  Ttnlian  ladies  had  been  known  to  pay  as  much  ns  twen( 
£vc  and  thirty  ducats  in  gold,  or  half-9overei^s»  for  one 
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thorn.  About  the  time  of  Henrj'  YIII  they  began  to  be  exported 
to  England,  where  they  met  with  a  ready  sale.  So  late  as  1810 
those  images  were  to  be  seen  in  the  seaport  towns  of  France,  and 
were  credited  with  the  power  of  exciting  the  passion  of  love. 
This  power  is  a  very  ancient  attribute  of  the  mandrake.  In 
Oenesis,  xxx,  14-16,  is  the  account  of  how  Leah  used  them  to 
attract  Jacob. 

A  remarkable  letter  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  vol.  (55,  p.  892.  It  was  written  in  1675 
by  a  burgess  of  Leipsic  to  his  brother  at  Riga,  and  shows  exactly 
the  popular  notions  regarding  the  mandrake  at  that  time.  The 
writer,  hearing  that  his  brother  had  endured  divers  great  sorrows, 
sends  him  an  erdmann  as  a  mascot  to  bring  future  good  fortune. 
He  explains  that  he  had  purchased  it  for  sixty-four  thalers,  and 
continues : 

When  thou  hast  the  Erdntann  in  thy  house,  let  it  rest  three  days 
without  approacliing  it,  then  place  it  in  warm  water.  With  the  water 
afterward  sprinkle  the  animals  and  sills  of  the  house,  going  over  all, 
and  soon  it  shall  go  better  with  thee,  and  thou  slialt  come  to  thy  own, 
if  thou  serve  the  Erdmanniken  right.  Bathe  it  four  times  every  year, 
and  as  often  wrap  it  in  silk  cloths,  and  lay  it  among  thy  best  things, 
and  thou  need  do  no  more.  The  bath  in  which  it  has  been  bathed  is 
(•specially  good.  If  a  woman  is  in  child-pain  and  can  not  bear,  if  she 
<lrink  a  spoonful  she  will  be  delivered  with  joy  and  thankfulness.  And 
when  thou  goest  to  law  put  Erdmann  under  thy  right  arm,  and  thou 
wlialt  succeed,  whether  right  or  wrong.  Xow,  dear  brother,  this  Erdman- 
niken I  send  with  all  love  and  faith  to  thee  for  a  happy  New  Year. 
I^t  it  be  kept,  and  it  may  do  the  same  for  thy  children's  children. 
(Jod  keep  thee! — Hans  N. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  1675  so  much  as  sixty-four 
thalers  could  be  obtained  for  one  of  these  little  figures;  but  it  is 
"robable  that  the  dealing  in  them  had  become  very  secret,  on 
account  of  the  danger  one  incurred  of  being  suspected  as  a  witch 
if  the  root  was  found  upon  him  or  her.  In  1630  three  women 
were  executed  in  Hamburg  on  this  account. 

Frequently  the  erdmann  was  put  into  a  glass  bottle  and 
carried  about  on  the  person.  Marvellous  tales  were  told  of  the 
powers  for  good  and  for  evil  possessed  by  this  bottle-imp.  It 
could  fill  its  owner's  pockets  with  gold,  and  could  perform 
many  other  services.  But  woe  to  the  unfortunate  wight  who 
died  with  one  upon  his  person !  He  became  the  property  of  the 
devil.  Xor  was  it  an  easy  task  to  get  rid  of  it, — for  unless  one 
could  sell  it  for  a  little  less  than  he  paid,  it  would  remain  upon 
his  hands.  He  might  throw  it  into  the  water  or  into  the  fire;  it 
would  always  turn  up  in  his  room.  In  Lower  Wurtemberg  there 
if?  a  spot  said  to  be  haunted  hy  the  ghost  of  a  merchant  who  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  his  crdmaniv.   ^\i\?>  ^via\i^X\- 
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cal  pliasc  of  tlie  superstition  was  not  unknown  in  France 
England.     Jonn  of  Arc  was  suspected  of  carrving  one  of  th< 
imp«  in  licr  poekct.    The  (juestion  was  i-vcn  put  to  her  poijit-bl« 
at  lier  trial.     IJnt  slie  answered  tlint  s^lie  know  not  wliat  a  niafl 
drake  was.    In  l(j(i3  one  Margaret  B;>u«lu'y  was  liaiiged  ut  IJoiB 
rantin,  near  Orleans,  on  the  charge  of  keeping  a  living  niandi 
fiend  wliit'h  was  .^lated  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  female  ape. 

In  England  it  is  still  believed  that  the  mandrake  is  watcl 
over  by  Satan,  and  tliat,  if  it  l»e  pulled  up  at  certain  Jioly  tir 
and  with  certain  invocations,  the  evil  one  will  appear  to  do 
bidding  of  the  bold  mortal.    There  alfto,  as  well  as  in  various  pa 
of  southern  (Jermany  and  Austria,  the  mandrake  i.<  a  potei! 
love-charm  and  is  a.ssociateil  with  fertility  in  woman.     This  in 
the   superstition    which   finds    literary    form    in    Macchiavcll 
comedy  "La  ^Mandragola,"  and  which  no  doubt  gathers  ^.trcnj 
from  the  allu.«ion  in  Genesis.    In  some  districts  of  Holicmia  the 
roots  arc  gathered  on  Good  Friday,  dried  and  pulverized, 
given  to  the  cows  to  increase  their  store  of  milk.     In  vari< 
Alpine  regions  man<lrakc  is  used  as  a  charm  against  night maf 
toothache,  and  cramp,  ami  also  against  the  attacks  of  robbers. 
In  many  parts  of  Europe  it  is  supposed  to  indiiatc  the  pU 
of  buried  treasures  and  to  have  the  power  of  extractinj?  moi 
from  the  most  unwilling.    The  Icelandic  form  of  the  last  suf 
stition  is  esjiecially  quaint.     The  practitioMcr  must  steal  a  eC 
from  a  poor  widow  during  the  performance  of  mass  on  eit 
Christmas,   Easter,  or  Whitsuntide.     This  coin,   placed  ui 
the  herb,  will  draw  to  itself  from  the  ixx-kcts  of  the  bystand 
all  coins  of  a  sinn'lar  denomination. 

Manhattan.     The  n>ost  ))lnusible  guess  at  the  origin  of 
name  of  tlie  island  which  originally  determined  the  limits  I 
New  York  city  was  made  by  Hev.  A.  S.  Antliony,  a  Delawd 
Indian  from  Ontario,  and  endorsed  by  Dr.  Daniel  D.  G.  Brin^ 
in    the  Journal   of  American   Fulklore.    {vol.   i,   p.   ."^0). 
Antliony  derived  tlie  word  from  Manahahlank,  "  tlie  place  wli^ 
they  gather  the  wood  to  make  bows,"     Mauhlaht  in  the  Ml 
hattan  dialect  meant  bows  and  arrows.     Tliis  tribe  was  ck 
related  to  their  neighbors,  the  Mohicans,  and  the  latter  in  tl 
turn  to  the  Dcluwares.     t'onse<|uontly  the  .\nthouy-Briiiton 
n)ologv  has  good  philologieal  reasons  behind  it.    Moreover,  it 
confirmed    by    the    Rov.    John    Heckweldcr.    whose    manusci 
account  of  the  early  history  of  Manhattan  is  preservo«l  in 
archives  of  the  Xew  York   Historical  Society.     This  authoi 
incidentally  mentions  that  the  Mohicans  gave  the  name  3/a( 
hnhtank  to  the  island,  from  the  wood  that  grew  then^,  and 
u^ed  b_y  them  for  their  arrows.     Xe\crthele8s^  Heckweldcr  hoi 
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that  tlie  similarly  sounding  word  Manhattan  means  "  a  drunken 
lK)ut,"  and  refers  to  the  occasion  when  the  innocent  natives  first 
tasted  fire-water  and  experienced  its  effects. 

This  occurred  in  1524,  when  the  Florentine  naTigator,  John 
\'errazano,  landed  where  the  lower  extremity  of  New  York  city 
now  lies,  and  produced  the  spirituous  liquors  which  he  had 
carried  on  his  voyage.  Tradition  says  that,  delighted  with  this 
novel  species  of  jovial  entertainment,  the  Indians  gave  their 
settlement  the  name  of  Manna-ha-ta,  "place  of  drunkenness," 
or,  in  Irving's  free  translation,  "  the  Island  of  Jolly  Topers,"  "  a 
name  which,"  he  says,  "  it  continues  to  merit  to  the  present  day." 
This  account  is  supplemented  by  a  grave  historian,  who  suggests 
that  the  intoxication  on  this  occasion  was  probably  confined  to 
the  crew  of  the  visiting  vessel. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  later  Hudson  rediscovered  the  island, 
and  the  political  career  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  begun 
when,  in  1526,  Peter  Minuit,  the  newly  appointed  Governor 
of  New  Netherland,  arrived  at  New  'Amsterdam,  and  bought  of 
the  Manhattans  their  beautiful  island  for  the  value  of  sixty 
guilders  (about  $24  of  our  money),  and  paid  for  it  in  cheap 
trinkets,  hatchets,  knives,  etc.,  an  event  in  history  as  important 
and  as  creditable  to  the  honesty  of  the  purchasers  as  was  the 
treaty  of  William  Penn,  which  poets  and  painters  never  weary 
of  celebrating. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  many  facetious 
and  fanciful  derivations  of  Manhattan,  which  wits  have  ascribed 
to  its  being  the  island  of  manna,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey; 
or  to  the  custom  among  the  squaws  of  wearing  men's  hats,  whence 
arose  the  appellation  Man-hat-on !  The  latter  etymology  is 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker's,  who  has,  indeed,  as  he  somewhere 
admits,  indulged  too  freely  in  the  bold,  excessive  manner  of  his 
favorite,  Herodotus. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  Iroquois  name  for  New 
York,  according  to  Cuoq  (Lexicon  Iroquois,  p.  11)  was 
"  Knnonno.  jonc  dans  I'cau,  pays  do  joncs,"  from  ononna 
("rush")  and  o  ("in  the  water").  The  exact  signification  of 
this  Iroquois  word  as  applied  to  New  York  is  not  apparent. 
At  p.  Ifi4,  Cuoq  states  that  in  the  Tsonnontouan  (Seneca)  dialect 
the  word  signifies  "mine,"  and  asks  if  there  were,  in  the  time  of 
the  Dutch,  any  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan  or  New  York. 
In  the  Mohawk  dialect  Kanonno  means  "  laths  in  the  water,"  or 
"  walnut-tree  dipping  into  the  water."  It  is  in  the  Cayuga 
dialect  that  the  word  means  "rushes  in  the  water." 

Mantis  (known  also  as  the  "leaf"  or  "prayiwg  vwafttV*"^ , 
one  of  the  greatest  oddities  of  the  insect  ■wotVA.    Yox  "Vvovst* 
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together  it  will  remain  iu  an  attitiido  as  of  saintly  coutenipt 
its  forelegs  or  "'arms"  raised  and  joined  a^  in  prayer.     IjA 
fly  or  other  iiuwary  insect  approach,  and  out  darts  an  arm,  an«! 
the  victim  is  straightway  eaught  and  devonred.    Tlie  mantis,  ia 
short,  lias  to  dejjend  upon  eraft  to  capture  its  daily  food. 

The  ancient  Greeks  endowed   it  with  supernatural  powfl 
Tlie  modern  Hottenlots  in  Xuhia  pay  it  superstitious  reverer 
Any  man  on  whom  it  alights  is  ipso  facto  snnetified  and  lool 
upon  as  a  favorite  of  heaven.    Woe  to  the  Hottentot  who  destr^ 
a  manti.sl     He  will  lose  his  skill  in  hunting  and  become  an 
cast.     The   MahomedanB   hold   that    the   mantis   ever   turns 
face  in  silent  prayer  toward  Mecca.     In  the  south  of  Europe* 
sauetificd  attitude  has  earned  it  similar  respeet. 

The  Chinese  are  no  whit  awed  hy  the  mantis.  They  utilize 
one  peeuliarity  of  the  females,  which  is  a  desire  to  fly  at 
another  at  the  slightest  provocation  and  fight  to  the  dei 
These  are  kept  iu  haniboo  cages  and  matched  like  fighting  coci 
Wlion  let  out  into  the  open,  the  light  begins.  Their  powerful 
forelegs  are  able  to  strike  tremendous  blows,  the  result  often 
being  that  the  weaker  of  the  two  has  one  or  more  uf  its  limbi 
severed  by  one  successful  stroke  of  the  enemy,  or  even  its  be 
may  be  cut  through. 

The  male  mantis  has  n  hard  task  on  hand  when  wooing 
mate.     She  is  both  larger  and  stronger  than  he,  and  should 
advances  not  prove  favnrahh'  he  rarely  has  the  opportunity 
retreating;  for  while  she  will  not  accept  him  as  her  lover, 
takes  (lire  that  he  does  not  become  the  husband  of  another, 
her  speiies  liy  killing  him  as  a  final  act  of  refusal  and  tl 
dining  off  bis  remains. 

Marathon  Race.     Herodotus    (vi,  10.5)    tells  the  story 
Pbidippides.  or  Plieidippides,  a  courier  who  was  dispatched  fr 
Athens  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  against  the  invading  army 
Persia  commanded  by  Darius.     He  accomplished  a  very  creci' 
able  "  cross-con niry  run."  arriving  in  Sparta  on  the  second 
after  leaving  Athens.    On  his  return,  he  told  how  the  great 
Pan  had  accosted  him  in  an  Arcadian  dell  on  Mount  Parthenii 
and  bade  him  inquire  of  the  Athenians  why  they  neglected 
worship,  seeing  that  he  had  always  been  their  friend  and  assj 
ing  them  he  woidd  remain  so.    This  pledge  was  fulfilled  by 
"Panic"  fright  which  fell  upon  the  Persians  on  the  plain 
Marathon  (August  1*.?,  B.('.  490)  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle 
in  favor  of  the  fireeks.     Thereupon  the  Athenians  dedicntt 
temple  to  Pan  and  honored  him  with  annual  sacrificeb  anc 
torch  race. 

iwuittit'a  uo^m  "  X^beiUipiwdeft "  mv^  a  van* 
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legend.  Immediately  on  the  winning  of  the  victory,  the  courier 
takes  back  the  tale  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  and  drops  dead  as 
he  pants  out  the  words,  "Rejoice!  We  win!"  (Xairere 
nikomen !) 

Is  this  an  invention  of  Browning's?  Herodotus  is  silent  on 
this  score,  and  indeed,  according  to  him,  no  martyr  messenger 
was  needed;  the  whole  army  returned  the  same  day  to  Athens. 
Browning  declares  that  the  common  Attic  salutation  xairere  dates 
from  this  use  of  it  by  Pheidippides.  This  is  untrue  and  even 
absurd.  Even  school-boy  knows  that  the  Homeric  heroes  hail 
one  another  with  the  bidding  "  Rejoice ! " 

Marines,  the  technical  term  applied  to  sea  soldiers, — that 
is,  to  troops  designed  for  maritime  warfare  and  quartered  on 
shipboard.  They  are  essentially  unknown  to  any  but  the  British 
and  the  American  navy,  and  in  the  latter  remain  only  as  a 
memory.  Though  marines  and  marine  artillery  are  mentioned 
among  the  armed  forces  of  some  other  nations,  they  have  little  in 
common  with  British  and  American  marines. 

The  origin  of  the  British  marine  force  was  an  order  in 
council  (1664)  directing  "  1200  Land  souldgers  to  be  forthwith 
rayzed  to  be  distributed  in  his  majesty's  fleet  prepared  for  sea- 
service."  This  body  was  named  the  "  Admiral's  Regiment,"  and 
was  the  germ  which  by  a  constant  process  of  evolution  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  produced  not  merely  the 
marine  force,  but  the  royal  navy,  organized,  disciplined,  and 
trained  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  American  marine  corps  (abolished  by  President  Roose- 
velt) was  the  oldest  branch  of  the  naval  service;  indeed  it  ante- 
dated the  actual  formation  of  the  navy  on  being  authorized 
Xovember  10,  1775,  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Two  battal- 
ions of  American  marines  were  then  organized  for  duty  afloat 
when  required.  They  were  the  fighting  men  of  the  old 
frigates.  In  the  days  when  two  frigates  were  lashed  together, 
the  marines  with  their  pikes  bore  the  l)runt  of  the  fighting  and 
composed  the  boarding  parties.  The  bluejackets  in  those  days 
sailed  the  vessels  and  only  aided  in  fighting.  The  marine  corps 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  plant  the  American  flag 
over  a  foreign  port,  which  was  done  at  I)erne,  Tripoli,  in  1803. 
For  this  conspicuous  service  the  word  "  Tripoli "  was  inscribed 
on  its  colors.    See  Horse  Marixe. 

Matches,  Friction,  or  Lucifer.  There  are  two  English 
claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  friction  match 
substantially  as  we  know  it  to-day.  The  pretensions  of  John 
Walker,  a  chemist  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  are  suppoxleA  Vj  w> 
high  an  aothoriiy  as  Michael  Faraday.    Some  time  m  ^i)c^e  "j^as 
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1839  T7aiker,   experuDcntiog  vitli  chlorate  of  potash    in 
Ial»oratory.  found  it  couI<l  ixistAiillv  be  set  on  fire  hy  fricti 
lie  liad  dipped  a  small  stick  into  the  chlorate  and  »t(X)d  scrat 
ing  it  in  an  aimless  fashion  across  a  piece  of  sand-paper.    S« 
denly  it  flamed  np  and  commenced  to  burn  the  stick.    As  hp  hi 
it  up  in  astonishment  and  as  the  thin  vrhite  flame  conguii 
the  stick,  the  chemist's  brain  evolve<I  the  friction  match. 

Walker,   however,   like  most   students,   was   a   man    of 
commercial  sagacity.    After  he  had  made  a  few  boxes  of  splil 
saturated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  other  combuptihle  chemic 
and   presented  them   to   liis   friend?,  he  let   the   matter   di 
Fortunately,  fome  of  these  sj^lints  fell  into  the  hands  of  Farad 
Seeing  at  a   glance  the   intrinsic  worth   of  thf'   invention, 
liastenetl  to  make  it  puldic. 

The  otlier  claimant  is  Isaac  Holden.  also  an  English  chemi 
residing  in  I.ondon.     In  his  evidence,  given  before  the  EnglJ 
patent  committee  in  October,  1871,  he  testified  that  the  idea 
come  to  him  in  young  manhood.    At  thai  time  he  was  deliveri 
lectures  on  chemistr}'  to  a  large  academy.    He  had  to  rise  at  fo 
in  the  morning  to  pursue  his  preliminary  studiir?,  and  expcrionc 
the  gravest  inconvenience  from  his  tediou?  efT«>rts  to  obtnii 
light  from  flint  and  steel.    "  Of  course  I  knew,  as  other  cliemi 
did,  tlie  explosive  material  that  was  necessarj'  to  j)rodiice  insti 
taneou8  light;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  light  on  w«^ 
by  that  explosive  material,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to 
imder  the  explosive  material  sulphur.    I  did  that,  and  publish 
it  in  my  next  lecture,  and  showed  it.    There  was  a  young  man  ; 
the  room  whose  father  was  a  <hemist  in  London,  and  he  imnie^ 
ately  wrote  to  liis  father  about  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  lucil 
uiatches  were  issued  to  the  world.''     {Pn]l  Mall  Gazette,  Xovei 
her,  1871.) 

These  pioneer  lucifcr  matches  had  to  he  sup])lcincnted  hj 
piece  of  sand-paper,  or  emery,  through  whicli  they  were  dral 
in  order  to  ignite  tliem.  Two{)ence  was  the  price  of  the  str 
square  box  containing  fifty  matches  and  the  bit  of  ]>aper.  The 
matches  wen?  known  as  "  congreves,^*  after  Sir  William  Congrel 
inventor  of  tiie  Congrevc  rocket.  Possibly  it  vvas  the  rocket 
not  the  man  flint  suggested  the  new  use  of  an  old  name. 

The  safety  match  dates  from  about  1856.     The  prim-iplc  i« 
the  division  of  the  combustible  elements,  some  being  placed 
the  box  and  sojiie  on  the  match-tip. 

As  Mr.  Holden  testified,  chemists  had  long  known  that  th^ 
were  explosive  materials  which  wuuld  produce  instuntaneu 
lif:ht.  rhos|)horns  was  dis(ovcrcd  in  ]<j(it).  and  so  early  its  lit 
Qodfrev  JJaiJckwita  mlruUucwi  the  practtca  oj  ruling  i\ 
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tween  folds  of  brown  paper  till  it  took  fire.  Later  came  the 
idea  of  making  it  ignite  a  stick,  one  end  of  which  had  been  dipped 
in  sulphur.  So-called  "chemical"  matches  appeared  in  the 
oarly  nineteenth  century.  They  were  sold  in  little  cases,  called 
phosphorus  boxes,  containing  a  few  matches,  at  first  as  high  as 
fifteen  shillings  a  box.  They  were  small  pieces  of  wood  dipped 
first  in  sulphur  and  then  in  a  composition  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
flowers  of  sulphur,  colophony,  gum  or  sugar,  and  cinnabar  for 
coloring.  Accompanying  them  in  the  box  was  a  phial  containing 
sulphuric  acid.  The  match  being  dipped  into  the  acid  was 
instantly  ignited  by  the  chemical  action  induced  between  the 
acid  and  the  chlorate  of  potash.  The  other  ingredients  were 
added  merely  on  account  of  their  combustible  qualities. 

It  was  these  "chemical  matches"  undoubtedly  which  Dr. 
Saugrain,  a  Parisian  who  had  emigrated  to  St.  Louis,  made  for 
I^wis  and  Clark  when  they  were  getting  ready  for  their  famous 
expedition  across  the  western  territory. 

"  With  intense  interest,"  says  a  historian,  "  Captain  Lewis 
stood  by  while  the  chemist  physician  dipped  sulphur-tipped 
splints  of  wood  into  phosphorus,  and  lo!  his  little  matches 
fllowed  like  Lucifer's  own.  '  You  can  make  the  tips  yourself,' 
he  said.  'I  will  seal  the  phosphorus  in  these  small  tin  boxes 
for  safety.'"  This  occurred  in  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1803,  at 
the  time  when  Lewis  and  Clark  outfitted  for  their  immortal  ex- 
ploration.— Eva  E.  Dye:  The  Conquest  of  the  West,  pp.  158- 
159. 

On  the  expedition's  return,  when  passing  the  Multnomah 
near  where  Portland,  Ore.,  now  is,  Clark  entered  an  Indian 
house  to  buy  wapato.  "  Not,  not ! "  said  the  inmates.  With 
sullen  looks  they  shook  their  heads.  Xo  gift  of  his  could  buy  the 
precious  wapato.  Deliberately  then  the  Captain  took  out  one 
of  Dr.  Saugrain's  phosphorus  matches  and  tossed  it  into  tlie  fire. 
Instantly  it  spit  and  flamed.  "  Me-sah-chie !  Me-sah-chie !  " 
the  Indians  shrieked,  and  piled  the  cherished  wapato  at  his 
feet.  The  screaming  children  fled  behind  the  beds  and  hid  be- 
hind the  men.  An  old  man  began  to  speak  with  great  vehemence, 
imploring  his  god  for  protection.  The  match  burned  out  and 
quiet  wa.s  restored.  Clark  paid  for  the  wapato,  smoked,  and 
went  on. 

The  historian  may  be  at  fault  here.  Most  probably  Captain 
Lewis,  instead  of  throwing  the  match  into  the  fire,  used  it  to 
draw  flames  out  of  a  bottle.  This  might  well  have  surprised 
the  Indians  into  acknowledging  him  as  "big  medicine."  An 
analogous  stor\'  is  told  about  friction  matches,  when  the  service- 
able sort  were  first  put  on  the  n)ark«t.    In  t\Aose  da\»  ^tvx\\\  cto^ 
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wore  harvested  with  the  sickle.    A  young  man  from  Kew  Yr 
went  out  (o  a  fiuld  wliere  a  lot  of  Irish  harvesters  were  at  wo 
and  taking  out  a  cigar  proceeded  to  ii.se  a  match  to  light 
Drawing  the  match  over  the  sole  of  his  boot,  it  took  fire,  when 
entire  band  of  reupurs  threw  down  their  sickles  in  terror  a 
Red,  exclaiming,  '•  Oeh.  an'  did  ye  see  the  divvel  draw  the  fire 
out  of  his  fut !  " 

While  tlie  price  of  matches  waa  so  high,  it  is  not  eurprisinj 
llmt  the  tinder-box  with  its  flint  and  steel   roniained  in  vo, 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.    The  use  of  tlint  and  s 
in  striking  a  light  survives  only  among  primitive  peoples  a: 
possibly  in  remote  corners  of  Europe.    Every  boy,  however,  kno' 
that  lie  can  call  forth  at  pleasure  a  brilliant  shower  of  fi 
sparks  from  a  dry  pavement  of  coarse  sandstone  or  rough  asphal 
provided   that  his  shoes  are  well  shod  with   iron  or  steel, 
has  frequently  seen  such  showers  emitted  when  a  powerful  ho 
sets  lii-s  ."houlder.s  to  the  work  of  drawing  a  too  heavy  load  n 
slippery  granite  or  paving-stones. 

In  all  these  instances,  as  well  as  in  a  thousand  more  whe 
the  process  is  slower,  the  scientist  explains  the  result  as  due 
friction  or  rubliing  together.  Rub  any  two  hard  substances 
indeed,  any  solid  substances — together,  and  there  will  always 
heat.  If  the  operation  is  continued  with  sufficient  energy,  tl 
heat  will  increase  in  intensity  until  it  is  visible  in  the  form  _ 
"fire."  It  is  this  which  is  displayed  when  the  flint  is  struck 
against  the  steel,  or  against  another  piece  of  flint.  To  put 
briefly,  the  mechanical  energy'  exerted  in  producing  the  fricti 
is  transformed  into  heat,  which  actually  l)ecomes  so  intense 
to  set  fire  to  the  minute  particles  of  iron  or  steel  that 
separated  from  the  mass  by  the  violence  of  the  action.  Ot  con 
there  must  be  oxygen  gas  present,  otherwise  no  sparks  of  ligl 
will  be  emitte<l  at  the  moment  of  exerting  tlie  friction.  If  flin' 
and  steel  be  struck  against  eacli  other  in  a  vacuum,  there  is  n^ 
light  produced,  but  tlie  particles  of  steel  thrown  off,  if  aft 
ward  examined  by  a  microscope,  show  distinct  signs  of  havi 
been  in  a  molten  state.  But  in  order  to  get  a  permanent  light 
from  the  evanescent  shower  of  sparks,  it  is  necessarj'  that  the 
incandescent  particles  of  steel  should  he  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  easily  ignited  material,  which  will  burn  slowly,- 
such  a  substance,  for  example,  as  the  tinder  produced  by  t 
imjML'rfect  combustion  of  linen  or  cotton  rags,  or,  better  sti 
the  substance  called  amadou,  or  German  tinder,  which 
peculiar  preparation  of  several  s|iecies  of  fungi  (nnisbroo; 
order)  belonging  to  the  genus  Potjiporus.  This  amouldori 
iiijdor  may  then  Ik^  touched  with  a  sulphur-tipped  wooden  Fpli 
'eh  at  once  bursts  into  ftaiue. 


let  iiH  iiii|uiri'  4ilM)iit  the  liiKler  wliirh  gave  its  name  to 

be  Itox.    iK)  um  know  liow  it  was  made?  You  took  an  old  cotton 

l<i(-kinp  arrivfd  at  tijat  time  of  life  when  darning  was  no  longer 

r|inK»jbli'.     You  tied  it  up  and  you  burned  it  over  the  box,  so 

th«t  thr  black  nghci*  all  driipjK-d  toactlior  in  a  heap,  which  you 

pre  careful  not  to  disturb.    That  made  the  best  tinder,  but  if 

>Hr  stockings  were  new  and  go<3d  you  used   old   rags.     The 

inder  was  put  into  a  liir(;e  round  tin  box,  big  enough  for  a  pie 

|l>li.      Then  a  piece  of  ja;iged   tteel,  whiiii   might   have  been 

rniain^  of  an  old  hor-seshoe.  lind  to  1m?  purchased.     The 

rtnick  edgewise  on  the  steel,  sent  isparks  into  the  tinder. 

Itch   gmouldered   an<i   prepared   it-^elf   for  the   nuitelies, — thin 

trips  of  wooil.   diamond-pointed  at  the  ends  and   dipped   in 

iiii>«tonp. 

Sir  Walter  Betiant  Iia.s  picturesquely  explained  the  diseom- 
»rt«  which  «ttende<l  the  use  of  the  tinder-lwx.     lie  inuigines  a 
ither  wake*!   up  some  night   in   the  latter  part  of  the 
I  tvntury:  "John,"  says^  his  wife,  '*  I  wish  you  would 
tbt  ih»*  candle.    I  must  warm  l»iibv"s  pap.*'    .Inhn  says  never  a 
ml,  but  he  obeys.     It  is  n  bitterly  cold  niglit.     He  throws  a 
it  oTcr  bin  Khouhler  and  grojies  ainjiit  for  tlie  tinder-box.    First 
failf)  over  a  chair  and  barks  his  shinei,  then  he  bang:^  his  head 
lainfit  «  chert  of  ilrawerg.     At  length  he  finds  the  linder-bov 
I  to  light  his  candle.    The  baby  is  n<jw  in  the  active 
mW8  tiie  first  whimper  of  discontent,    .'nbn  puts  the 
iiug  ru>>h  on  the  tUkor  and  takes  the  tinder-box  U-lwei-n  his 
kn<t-!<.     It  is  ditlicult  always  to  hit  the  steel  with  the  flint  in  the 
irk.     Mostly  you  hit  your  knuekb's,  your  nails,  or  your  jnintj". 
kt  ln*t  a  spark  falls  upon  the  tinder.     By  this  time  the  baby 
bawling.    John  nursi-s  the  spark;  he  blows  it;  he  shakes  it; 
watcben  it  spread;  then  he  jiuts  the  brimstone  match  to  if. 
lia  is  a  strip  of  wood  five  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad, 
with  Kuiphur.    The  !>ulpbur  melts,  catches  fire,  and  at  Inst 
lfidl<>  i«  lit.     One  parent  gets  back  into  l)ed  bleeding  at  the 
tV  on  the  shin,  chillf<l  through  and  through,  cer- 

for  the  morrow,  anil  cons<ious  of  a  sinful  ti-ni- 
»r  tiie  time  iM'ing;  the  ofh«T  parent  tl>en  arises,  and  in  due 
of  time — just  before  the  baby  goes  off  into  an  apoplexy 
liQwIiag — the  pap  is  wanned  and  administered. 
The  fin«t  Tniied  States  patent  for  n  friction  match  was  issued 
A-  PhillioB.  OctoixT  SJ4,  IS.ICi,     lie  describes  hit  invention 

1  of  chalk  for  sulphur. 

,  tit  of  a  lertuiti  ralilii  who,  fu\<A' 

that  Ills  Btrnoue  clutyuc/jtv  could  uot  keep  his  Auck  awaV.*:,  wiiv 
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them  from  Uieir  Rluiiibers  hy  sliouting,  "  Oiict-  tlicre  waj*  a  Jewess 
who  had  six  hundred  thousaoJ  children." 

Up  started  the  congregation,  all  attention.  A  demand  for 
the  womaivs  name  followed. 

"Jochebed,"  continued  the  f-roachcr,  *' Wsj?  not  bcr  snn 
Moees  equal  to  six  hundred  thousand  who  came  from  Egypt?" 

ThiB  was  a  joke,  and  a  pretty  poor  one  at  that.  But  ttiore  is? 
still  extant  a  memorial  tablet— put  up  in  all  seriousness  and 
accepted  seriously  by  many  people  even  to  the  present  day — 
which  preserves  the  record  of  a  parturitive  phenomenon  that  is 
hardly  more  credible.  You  may  find  the  first  English  record  in 
a  booic  published  in  1G38  and  entitled  "  The  Valley  of  Varietie; 
or  DiR-ourse  Fitting;  for  the  Times,  containing  very  Tjparned 
Passages  out  of  Antiquitie,  Philosophy  aud  Historjv"  by  Henrv 
Peaeham,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Chapter  xvi  has  a  "teamed  passage "'  cnneeraing  Marg^arrt, 
wife  of  Henman,  Earl  of  Henneberge,  and  daughter  of  Florence, 
fourth  Earl  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  "This  ladie,"  says  ilr. 
Peacham  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous  sentence,  "lived  in  tlie  time 
of  Henry  III,  Emperor,  who  brought  forth  at  one  birth  365 
children,  the  just  nimiher  of  daie?  in  the  year,  in  memory 
whereof,  not  far  from  Leyden  in  IToUand,  in  a  viHage  called 
T^anadunen,  there  is  vet  a  ftiire  table  of  marble,  which  containetli 
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furnished  by  Pepys,  who  visited  the  church  on  May  19,  1660,  and 
who  records  a  later  visit  in  his  "  Picturesque  Tour  through 
Holland,  Brabant,  etc.,"  published  1795. 

Though  a  Dutch  author  mentions  having  seen  the  children  and 
describes  them  as  no  bigger  than  shrimps,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  rationalize  the  myth.  Ireland's  suggestion  is  that  on  a 
January  3rd  the  beggar  wished  the  countess  might  have  as  many 
children  as  there  had  been  days  in  the  year,  and  that  the  wish 
was  promptly  fulfilled  by  the  countess  being  delivered  of  triplets 
on  that  day. 

Next  to  the  Countess  Margaret  myth  the  record  for  fecundity, 
as  chronicled  by  mediaeval  authorities,  is  that  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  at  a  single  birth.  The  earliest  instance  runs 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  same 
prodigy,  after  being  handled  diversely  by  succeeding  annalists, 
is  finally  fastened  on  the  empress  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  two 
centuries  later.  Since  the  fourteenth  century  no  historical 
feminine  personage  is  credited  with  more  than  the  comparatively 
modest  figure  of  eight.  That  figure  apparently  was  only  once 
attained, — i.e.,  on  September  9,  1567,  by  a  certain  Signora  de  la 
Kiva,  of  Florence,  who  is  mentioned  by  more  than  one  Italian 
writer  of  average  sixteenth-century  intelligence  and  credibility. 

English  statistics  show  that  twins  occur  once  in  every  thou- 
sand births,  while  in  every  million  births  there  is  a  possibility  of 
160  triplets  and  8  quadruplets.  Quintuplets  are  so  rare  as  to 
be  practically  a  negligible  quantity. 

At  first  sight,  therefore,  there  seems  nothing  prodigious  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Ormsby,  of  Chicago,  who  gave  birth  to  three 
boys  and  one  girl  in  October,  1901.  But  the  jaded  interest  of 
the  reader  may  be  stimulated  by  the  further  fact  that  Mrs. 
Ormsby  herself  was  one  of  triplets,  and  had  been  married  only 
.eeven  years,  during  which  time  she  had  had  fourteen  children. 
The  first  three  years  yielded  one  baby  annually,  then  came  twins 
(twice),  then  triplets  (these  won  prizes  at  a  baby  show),  and 
then  the  quadruplets.  With  this  culminating  feat  Mrs.  Ormsby 
passes  out  of  historj'.  There  is  no  telling  what  procreative 
phenomena  have  been  hers  during  these  post-historic  years. 

In  November,  1895,  the  St.  Louis  Republic  published  an 
account  of  the  much-be-familied  David  Vititoe,  a  wealthy  farmer 
and  horse-trainer  in  Breckenridge  County,  Kentucky.  Married 
three  times,  this  uxorious  gentleman  had  given  forty  children 
to  the  world.  In  1896  his  eldest  son  was  47,  his  youngest  a  babe 
in  arms.  One  remarkable  feature  of  this  immense  family  was 
the  absence  of  any  duplicate  birth.  There  were  no  twins,  triplets, 
or  other  combinations.    Boys  outnumbered  tVie  gvtW    'YVioBfe 
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old  enough  to  earn   a   living  were  mostly  jockeys  and   lio 
trainers,  having  inlnTited  their  father*  o(|uine  tastes. 

A   notable  instance  of  persistent   fecundity  was  that  o; 
Swedisli  family  represented  in  this  country  by  Mrs.  Penn 
a  resident  of  St.  Txmis.    Her  mother  had  given  birth  to  twei 
four  children,  including  six  sets  nf  twins.    Mrs.  Penuock  ho 
lit  twenty-one  years  of  age  had  borne  tliree  sets  of  twins.    One' 
her  elder  sisters  rould  boast  of  four  pair  of  twins,  another  of 
pair,  while  thirteen  Jiiore  of  her  mother's  children  had  each  three 
sets  of  twins,  making  a  total  of  fifty-eight  sets  of  twins  in 
family. 

In  Notrs  and  Queries  (Oth  Series,  xi,  06),  P.  .1.  Andor* 
of  the  University  Library  of  Aberdeen,  claims  to  have  found 
among  his  own  ance.^^tral  records  the  prize  instance  of  a   rapi 
UHCcession  of  births  in  one  family.     His  maternal  great-gra 
father,  Thomas  Bis.set,  minister  of  fjOgierait  in  Scotland 
eleven  children  by  his  second  wife.    "  Of  these  .-Vnna  was  born 
30  October.  1772.  and  baptized  "2  November,  and  ElizaWth  wa*^ 
bom  on  29  May,  1773,  and  baptized  31  May.    Here  the  intervj 
IB  only  211  days.    Can  an  authentic  instance,"  he  asks,  "be  ci 
of   a   shorter   period    between   successive   births,    both    cliild 
surviving? " 

Xo  tnc  took  up  the  challenge  so  thrown  down.  But  if 
limitation  of  authenticity  be  not  too  severely  respected,  the 
Recrcaiirf  Rryirw  (vol.  i,  Ijondou.  1821)  will  be  found  to  supply 
a  phenomenon  far  more  startling.  "  In  the  Mrrcnri'  dr  Fr<i 
for  1728,"  says  this  authority,  "is  an  account  of  a  woman 
peemed  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  multiply  children. 
De  Castro,  of  Caraminbal,  seven  months  after  her  marri 
having  a  fall,  gave  rt-ir  to  the  following  young  gentlemen  j 
ladies.  On  the  ftth  of  February,  1728,  she  was  delivered  of  ti  b 
April  20th,  of  a  girl;  April  27th  of  another  boy:  April  2 
of  another;  April  30th,  of  another.  On  the  .5th  of  May  she 
gan  apain,  and  bad  two  girls  and  a  boy  and  then  left  off; 
the  priest,  thinking  so  large  a  population  might  possibly  wea 
the  mother,  judged  it  proper  to  give  her  e.vtreme  unction: 
unction  was  thrown  away  upon  the  woman,  for  she  recover 
but  the  priest  had  not  the  trouble  of  christening  the  young  b 
of  De  Castro,  for  they  all  died  without  receiving  baptism." 

The  largest  grand  total  of  children  borne  by  one  wifi-  to 
husband  during  the  entire  term  of  their  married  life  a])pi' 
to  be  <;2.     Brand's  "History  of   Newcastle"  credits   this   f( 
to  the  wife  of  a  poor  weaver  in  Scotland.    Of  tliese.  4r>  Iwys 
only  -1  girls  survived  to  manhood  and  womanhood.     Sir  J 
Bowers  u!  Newcastle,  we  are  informed,  adopted  Id  of  the  so; 
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three  other  landed  gentlemen,  took  10  each,  the  remainder  were 
brought  up  by  the  parents.  "  The  certainty  of  this  relation," 
says  Brand,  "  I  had  from  John  Delavall,  of  Northumberland, 
Esq.,  who,  anno  1630,  rode  about  thirty  miles  beyond  England 
to  see  this  fruitful  couple." 

At  an  auction  sale  of  the  San  Donato  collection  of  pictures 
held  in  London  in  1870,  there  was  sold  a  portrait  of  Dianora 
Frescobaldi  by  Bronzino.  Though  it  has  unquestionably  high 
merits  as  a  work  of  art,  the  price  which  it  fetched  ($3000,  an 
unusual  sum  in  those  simpler  days)  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
inscription  at  its  foot,  which  asserts  that  Dianora  was  the 
mother  "  of  at  least  fifty-two  children."  She  had  never  less 
than  three  at  a  birth,  says  the  inscription,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  Frescobaldi  family  that  she  once 
had  six. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  often  referred  with  gusto  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  his  ancestresses  had  borne  thirty  children  to 
the  same  husband.  "  I  think  you  will  allow,"  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  "  that  when  this  race  chose  at  last 
to  produce  a  poet,  it  could  have  been  at  least  remarkable  if  he  had 
been  content  to  write  nothing  but  hymns  and  idyls  for  clergymen 
and  young  ladies  to  read  out  in  chapels  and  drawing-rooms." 

No  great  city  can  show  a  more  brilliant  record  of  large 
families  than  the  capital  of  Prussia.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900,  two  hundred  and  forty  Berlin  women  were  the  mothers 
of  from  13  to  20  children  apiece.  One  healthy,  active  hausfrau 
had  been  filling  her  quiver  so  rapidly  that,  though  only  forty- 
five  years  old,  she  had  already  twenty-five  olive-branches  around 
her  tabic.  Another,  four  years  her  junior,  could  boast  of  twenty- 
three,  while  three  other  women  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
forty-three  had  presented  their  husbands  with  twenty-one 
descendants  each. 

The  Recreative  Review,  vol.  ii,  p.  538  (Ijondon,  1822),  gives 
no  authority  for  this  paragraph,  here  quoted  for  what  it  is  worth : 
"In  the  year  1755,  a  Muscovite  peasant  named  James  Kyrloff 
and  his  wife  were  presented  to  the  Empress  of  Russia.  This 
peasant  had  been  twice  married,  and  was  then  seventy  years  of 
iige.  His  first  wife  was  brought  to  bed  twenty-one  times, — viz., 
four  times  of  four  children  each  time,  seven  times  of  three,  and 
ten  times  of  two,  making  in  all  fifty-seven  children  who  were 
then  alive.  His  second  wife,  who  accompanied  him,  had  already 
l>oen  delivered  seven  times, — once  of  three  children  and  six  times 
of  twins,  which  made  fifteen  children  for  her  share.  Thus  the 
Muscovite  patriarch  had  already  seventy-two  children  by  two 
marriages." 
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Mayor  ( Kr.  imiiir.  Sp.  nuiiitir.  I'ort.  mniij.  from  flic  Ln 
viajor,  comparative  of  uin'jnus,  *' great"),  the  chief  magistn 
of  a  city  or  burg.     In  Scotland  the  snnie  officer  is  known 
provost,  in  Ocrmany  as  burgomaster,  in  Italy  as  syndico.     0 
the  mnvors  of  Ixmdon  and  York  in  England  and  of  Dublin 
Irchind  bear  the  additional  title  of  Lord,  which  is  not  person 
but  attfl<'lR'd  to  tlie  otFlw.     The  Lord  Jfayor  of  Ijondon  is  eiUitl 
to  the  prefix  "  Higlit  Honorable  "  before  his  name.     This 
gether  with  the  title  ''Lord,"  was  first  allowed  by  Edward  I 
in   1354.     York  lias  enjoyed  the  jiriviloge  since  1380.  when 
new  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  i)y  Richard  II.     The  Mayor 
of  Dublin  Mas  first  styled  Lord  llayor  by  Charles  II.  in  IfKi') 

The  mayors  of  Edinburgh  and  Olasgow  have  tiie  title  of  I»l 
Provost.  The  same  designation  has  long  been  popularly  gi\^ 
to  the  Mayor  of  Abtrdcen.  The  hitter's  riglit  to  it  lias  bei 
contested  by  the  Court  of  Session,  but  seems  lately  to  ha 
acquired  some  sanction  from  royal  usage.  A  claim  for  the  ti 
has  also  been  put  forward  for  the  Provost  of  Perth,  based 
the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  addressed  by  Queen  Victo: 
as  Ijord  Provost.  The  I»rd  Provost  of  Edinburgh  is  entitled 
the  prefix  "  Riglit  Honorable,"  which  may  be  attached  not  nierej 
to  the  name  of  his  olTHe  but  to  his  Christian  name  and  surnar 
The  usage  prolmbly  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Lo: 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  was  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Old  Sci 
Privy  Council. 

Both  in  Oreat  Britain  and  on  the  continent  the  establishme; 
of  a  chief  magistrate  in  the  large  cities  was  part  of  the  strug^ 
against  kingly   or  aristocratic   encroachments   upon   the    righl 
of  the  commonalty.     His  first  appearance  was  in   London 
1101,  wdien  the  recognition  of  the  communa  by  Earl  iTohn  an 
Walter  of  Rouen  is  followed  by  the  mention  of  flavor  Henry  Fitz 
Alwin.     He  lipid  the  office  until  his  death.     In  lli)4  King  John 
conceded  to  the  barons  of  London  the  rijiht  of  annually  clioosi 
a  mayor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  king,  who  though  elect 
for  only  a  twelvemonth  was  usually  re-o1e<'ted  many  sueoessi 
times.     With  the  year  1310  began  the  practice  of  that  rotnti 
in  office  which  secures  a  brand-new  mayor  nt  every  succesei 
election.     During  all  the  thirteenth  centurj'  the  great  strugg] 
in    Ivfmdon   politics  had   lieen   who   should  elect   the   mayor, 
the  aldermen  (representing  the  propertied  classes)  or  the  poj) 
lace.     The  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  sa 
the  rise  of  craft  guilds,  which,  in  Edward  IVs  time,  were  bui 
cessful  in  gaining  control  of  the  city  government  being  in  a  lai^ge 
port  of  way  the  representatives  of  all  classes  of  tradesmen.    Ti 
(ley  the  Lord  Mayor  is  nominated  by  the  Liver)'  on  Septeinb< 
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29th,  and  is  commonly  the  senior  alderman  who  has  not  already 
"  passed  the  chair." 

The  way  a  lord  mayor  is  found  is  very  quaint.  The  names 
of  two  aldermen  are  submitted  to  the  court,  and  all  the  members 
retire  for  a  time  into  a  room  where,  among  a  mass  of  flowers 
representing  a  cross,  the  sword  of  state  is  laid.  Then  in  turn 
each  alderman  approaches  the  city  recorder  and  whispers  to  him 
the  name  of  the  one  for  whom  he  would  vote.  The  candidate 
who  receives  the  greatest  number  of  votes  is  generally  the  one 
who  is  elected. 

The  duties  and  dignities  of  his  Lordship  are  manifold,  though 
some  are  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete.  Theoretically  at  least  he  is 
the  representative  of  royalty  within  the  City  limits.  Outside 
the  City  of  London  proper  he  has  of  course  no  jurisdiction. 
His  only  troops  are  1000  policemen,  but  no  royal  troops  may 
enter  the  City  without  his  permission.  He  receives  the  password 
of  the  London  Tower  every  three  months,  under  the  sign-manual 
of  the  king.  This  enables  him  to  gain  admittance  at  any  time 
in  the  day  or  night,  even  though  the  guard  be  set.  The  periodi- 
cal communication  of  the  password  is  a  highly  prized  concession, 
though  there  is  no  record  in  recent  times  of  any  official  use  of  the 
privilege.  Within  the  city  the  Ix)rd  Mayor  takes  precedence  of 
all  persons  save  the  king.  Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  falls  behind 
him  on  official  occasions.  When  the  king  visits  the  city,  the  Lord 
Mayor  meets  him  at  Temple  Bar  and  hands  him  the  sword  of 
state,  which  is  handed  back  by  His  Majest\'.  Incidentally  the 
Mayor  has  the  choice  of  four  swords, — the  Sword  of  State,  for 
supreme  occasions;  the  Pearl  Sword,  for  ceremonial  functions; 
the  Black  Sword,  borne  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  or  at  funerals;  and  a  fourth,  which  is  hung  over  the 
Tjord  Mayor's  chair  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

There  are  other  emblems  of  office, — the  diamond  sceptre,  the 
seal,  the  purse,  the  mace.  They  play  their  part  at  the  swearing 
in  of  the  Lord  Mayor  elect.  Tlie  City  Chamberlain,  with  three 
obeisances,  presents  the  sceptre  to  the  retiring  Lord  Mayor.  He 
in  his  turn  delivers  it  to  his  successor,  who  lays  it  on  tlie  table 
in  front  of  him.  The  Chamberlain  retires,  with  three  more 
reverences,  to  return  with  the  seal — and  three  reverences  more! 
The  purse  is  similarly  presented.  Fur.ther  genuflexions  follow 
from  the  sword-bearer,  who  renders  uj)  tiie  sword ;  the  mace- 
bearer  also  resigns  the  mace.  The  ex-Lord  Mayor  then  surren- 
ders his  key  of  the  coffer  in  which  the  seal  is  kept.  There  are 
three  keys;  of  the  other  two  one  is  held  by  the  Chamberlain,  the 
second  by  the  chairman  of  the  Lands  Committee.  To  unlock 
the  coffer  all  three  must  be  produced. 
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Though  this  complex  ceremonial  may  seem  sadly  liclflteiJ, 
ha8  great  historic  interest.    It  implies  the  sovereign  power  a| 
nuthority,  iu  ancient  times,  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Ci^ 
The  sceptre,  sword,  and  raace  are  emhlems  of  royalty. 
Lord  Mayor  was  a  merchant  prince  in  fact  as  well  as  hy  nar 

At  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign  the  Lord  Mayor  acts 
the  chief  butler  to  royalty.     At  the  sovereign's  death  he  tnl* 
his  scat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  sign.*?  the  proclamation  of  thg_ 
Hucccssion  to  the  throne,     lie  must  he  oHicially  informed  of 
birtli  or  death  of  any  member  of  the  royal  family.     SucIj 
nouneements  are  still  posted,  according  to  ancient  custom,  ujii 
the  walls  of  the  Mansion  House. 

He  is  still,  by  virtue  of  his  olTico,  Admiral  of  the  Port 
London — a  delightfully  Gilliertian  ap[)ointmcnt ;  ganger  of  wj 
and  oil  and  other  giuigabic  articles;  mct<'r  of  coals,  grain,  sa 
and  fruit,  and  inspector  of  butter,  hops,  soap,  cheese,  and  oth 
articles  coming  into  the  port  of  London.     Needless  to  ."^av,  the 
duties  are  performed   by  deputy.     He  is,  to  mention   but   one 
or  two  more  of  his  dignities,  a  governor  of  four  hospitals,- 
trustee  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  magistrate  "in  seveiC 
places.''     Perhaps  his  nio.'^t  curious  olfice,  next  to  Admiral  of 
Port,  is  that  of  Coroner. 

Tlie    Mayor   receives   from    the   corporation    of   London 
annual  income  of  £10.n(>0,  the  use  of  the  Mansion  House,  re 
free,  and  also  of  its  furniture;  though  at  the  tennination  of 
year  of  oHfiee  the  outgoing  ]^Iay«(r  usually  exjiends  a  substantl 
sum  in  order  to  renovate  the  same  for  the  incoming  tonm 
He  has  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  household,  ineludinir| 
host  of  servants  and   footmen,   find   all   his  horses,   which 
generally  cnntrncted  for,  and  provide  all  his  own  carriages  wij 
the  exception  of  one.    This  is  the  old  state  carriage;  which  unf 
1800  formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  show  on  Tjord  Maytn 
Day,  November  f)th.     In  addition  tlic  newly  elected  Mayor  i 
called   upon    to   put  up   one-half   the   expenses   connecterl   wi 
Lord  Mayors  Day,  wliich  seldom  fall  below  £1000.     What  wii 
this  entertainment  and  others  that  are  more  or  less  obligntoj 
the  mere  pageantry  of  the  otTiec  usually  consumes  the  enli 
salary. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated  that  it  costs  the  eori>ol| 
tion  about  $90,000  a  year  to  maintain  the  pomp  and  glory 
the  Lord  Mayor's  office.     It  is  not  surprising  that  the  enti 
office  and  its  ceremonial  have  been  savagely  attacked  by  radic 
and  by  humorists.     Especial  fun  itas  lK?en  poked  at  the  ol 
fashioned  state  coach.    It  was  built  in  the  year  KS*.    Subsci 
\ion$  of  .CGO  each  were  raisetl  from  oven'  nldernian  then  iu  otfi 
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and  it  was  furllicr  docrcod  lliat  until  tho  entire  debt  was  cancelled 
every  new  alderman  should  on  his  election  be  mulcted  a  like 
sum  and  every  new  Lord  Mayor  the  sum  of  £100.  The  coach 
is  elaborately  carved  and  gilded.  Cipriani,  a  famous  artist  of 
the  period,  was  employed  to  decorate  the  panels  with  emblematic 
designs.  Instead  of  being  hung  upon  springs,  it  is  suspended 
\ipon  four  thick  black  leather  braces,  fastened  with  huge  gilt 
buckles,  each  bearing  the  city  arms. 

In  mediaeval  times,  and  indeed  until  much  later,  civic  hospi- 
talities, though  magnificent  enough,  were  somewhat  rough  and 
rude.  Tlie  era  of  refinement  may  bo  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  erection  of  the  present  Mansion  House.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  Lord  Mayors  dispensed  their  hospitality  out  of  doors 
at  the  Guildhall  and  other  places.  Their  feasts  being  of  so  pub- 
lic a  character,  the  restraints  of  polite  society  were  not  always 
scrupulously  obsened.  The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
in  1739,  and  the  whole  was  completed  and  equipped  in  the  mayor- 
alty of  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne,  who  was  the  first  Tx)rd  Mayor  that 
resided  in  it.  The  entire  cost  of  palace  and  furniture  was 
£80,000. '  Walsh  :  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  p.  G88. 

In  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
otfice  is  one  of  less  ostentation,  but  is  equally  connected  with  the 
great  struggle  that  overthrew  feudalism.  The  robber  barons  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  elsewhere  lived  by  levying  tolls 
upon  tradesmen  who  passed  by  their  castles  or  through  their  terri- 
tories. Frequently  they  added  murder  or  imprisonment  to  mere 
extortion.  Supreme  within  their  own  territories,  the  law  could 
not  touch  them,  and  the  reigning  sovereign  did  not  care  to  quar- 
rel with  them  on  behalf  of  common  merchants  and  traders. 
Therefore  the  latter  were  compelled  to  band  together  and  pay 
for  armed  escorts;  this  ultimately  led  to  trading  leagues  be- 
tween large  towns,  ending  in  the  famous  Hanseatic  League  of  the 
Xorth  German  cities,  which  first  established  trade  on  a  secure 
basis,  and  gave  to  the  people  municipal  institutions,  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  hotels  de  villes  and  mayoralties  whose 
magnificence  soon  came  to  rival  the  castles  of  the  nobility. 

The  municipal  officers  also  were  inaugurated  with  ceremonies 
and  rejoicings  which  occupied  the  same  place  in  public  esteem 
as  the  court  ceremonies  and  tournaments  in  tlie  minds  of  the 
aristocrats.  Royal  visits  were  celebrated  by  processions  and 
pageantries  in  which  the  mayor  took  the  leading  parts. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  number  of  Ger- 
man papers  in  the  year  1910: 

The  place  of  Mayor  (Burgomaster)  of  Madgeburg  is  vacuvi.    Tftsi 
wilary  is  21,000  marks  ($5250)  a  year,  including  tU«  xeu^AX  <A  «i  ^'o^^- 
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iiiK   in   tlu>   city    hall.      Besides   liia   salary    tlie   inrumltcnt   will 
41100  iiiark8   14^1000)   for  ins  otIiciuJ  espeiiMii.     Candidatea  eliuulU  apj 
iH'forp  Si'|it«'iiilier  1. 

The  (.icrmnn  idea  is  tliat  a  municipality  is  b  business,  to, 
roudueti'd  on  businui^s  lines.    Tlit  ollico  ol  mayor  is  one  rtHjuiril 
km>wl«lge  and  tkill  of  a  tecliuiefll,  profefsional  ctiaractcr. 
man  wlio  hns  proved  Iiimself  a  good  mayor  in  one  German  to 
is  froipientiy  invited  to  another. 

The  largor  towns  look  to  the  smaller  towns  to  train  municipST 
odieers  for  them.  It  fre(piently  hajipens  that  two  cities  hid  ta 
eom[ietition  for  a  purtieuUirly  exjiert  man.  .  So  wlien  their  el^ 
liiir^omaster,  Dr.  Lentz,  was  apjiointed  Prufssian  Minister 
Finance,  the  good  people  of  Madgebnrg  gave  public  noticej 
their  need  of  a  capable  man  to  siieeeed  him. 

Huet.  in  his  "  Itinere  Snecoio,"  a  poem  in  T<atin  hexaiuet 
degeriptive  of  a  jonrney  through  Sweden  in  the  year  1<»5'J.  tfl 
as  a  fact  this  story  of  the  mode  of  electing  a  burgoiuaster 
town  not  far  from  Stockholm  which  he  calls  Hardenberg: 

\Vc  late  nt  night  at  l1ar(li'nl)orK  iirrivi'. 
Where  nil  oUI  oiiKloin  still   is  kept  alive; 
When  for  a  consul '.>*  clioicc  the  time  is  come, 
The  euletitii  senate  in  tlicir  council  room, 
With  long  extended  beiirds  moat  amply  graced, 
Around  a  veueral>l«  tuUle  placed, 
In  order  ^it.     Kncii  cliin  i»  gravely  laid 
Upon  the  tahle,  and  the  Iteard  displayed} 
Exactly   in  the  mid^t  a  louse  they  place; 
Each  g.i^es  !>t<'adfa»t  with  attciitivi?  face; 
That  heard,  befnefided   tiv  the  powers  above. 
To  which  the  nacred  animal  doth  niovi-. 
It,  carried  through  the  town  with  solemn  atute. 
And  crowds  revere  the  lousy  magistrate. 

This  story  ig  on  a  par  with  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  rhoosing  the  Mayor  of  (trimshyj  in  England,  which  is 
follows: — The  hurgess-es  assembled  at  the  church  and  seiec| 
three  of  the  worthiest  of  thenisehes  as  candidates  for  the  of 
who  were  then  conducted,  with  a  bniieh  of  hay  tied  to  eachj 
their  backs,  to  the  common  pound,  ijito  which  they  were  pla( 
lilindfolded  with  a  cnlf.  and  lio  whose  bttnch  of  hay  was  ft| 
eaten  by  the  calf  was  thereupon  declared  the  Mayor  for  the 
suing  year. 

Mayor,  New  York.     The  first  New  York  mayor  was  nc 
Xcw  Yorker  hut  a  New  Engl.Tudcr  and  primarily  an  Englishing 
Tn  a  roinotc  corner  of  Little  Neck  Cemetery,  a  neglected  buryii 
jrroimd   in  Ea.st  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  a  gravestone  erected 
"ye.  Wor.  Thomas  Willett,"  who  died  August  4.  1^74.  "in 
6i  year  of  his  age,"  and  "  who  was  the  first  mayor  of  New  Y( 
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and  twice  did  sustain  yt  place."  In  1C29  Willett,  whose  ances-  ■ 
try  and  birthplace  are  unrecorded,  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
a.s  one  of  a  snip-load  of  Pilgrims  brought  over  by  the  Speed- 
well from  Leyden,  Holland.  The  nineteen-year-old  lad  attracted 
<lie  attention  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Plymouth  Colony,  who 
gave  him  his  first  appointment  as  agent  at  the  colony's  trading 
po>:t  in  Maine.  His  experience  in  dealing  with  Indian  tribes 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  succeeded  the  disgruntled 
Miles  Standish  as  captain  of  the  Plymouth  military  company 
and  was  drawn  into  the  boundary  disputes  between  New  Eng- 
land and  New  Amsterdam.  So  well  did  he  earn  his  title  as  the 
Peacemaker  that,  when  it  was  finally  agreed  to  leave  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  to  arbitration,  each  party  naming  two  commis- 
sioners, Willett  was  chosen  by  the  Dutch  as  one  of  their  repre- 
.<entatives.  The  final  adjudication  proved  satisfactory  to  both 
sides.  In  1660  Willett  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  west  of  Ply- 
mouth and  extending  southward  to  Narragansett  Bay.  Five 
years  later  the  English  conquered  New  Amsterdam  and  renamed  ■ 
it  New  York.  In  June,  1665,  Willett  was  appointed  mayor, 
witii  the  approval  of  English  and  Dutch  alike.  He  was  serving 
his  second  term  when,  in  1673,  the  Dutch  reconquered  their 
city  and  reestablished  their  own  government.  Willett  then  re- 
tired to  his  farm  on  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  where  he 
died  next  year. 

Following  a  British  precedent,  it  is  the  custom  in  New 
York  for  the  city  at  its  own  expense  to  erect  lamps  in  front  of 
the  mayor's  private  residence,  and  to  keep  them  lit  at  the 
municipal  expense  not  only  during  his  term  of  office,  but  during 
Ills  lifetime,  and  after  his  death  if  desired.  Even  before  he  has 
taken  the  oath  of  office,  the  lamp-superintendent  calls  upon  him 
and  displays  various  designs  of  lamps  for  his  selection.  Though 
the  shapes  may  vary,  each  lamp  must  be  surmounted  by  a  small 
brass  eagle.  The  earliest  lamps  also  bore  the  city  coat  of  arms 
on  their  faces. 

The  custom  is  traceable  to  the  old  days  when  the  city  was 
little  more  than  a  village  and  the  mayor  was  a  magistrate.  The 
two  lamps  indicated  where  the  mayor  could  be  found  at  night. 
The  houses  of  the  older  mayors,  from  Cornelius  Lawrence,  the 
first,  who  lived  at  what  was  then  354:  Broadway,  to  Andrew 
Mickle  at  No.  1  Broadway,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  newer 
business  structures,  but  in  1912  there  still  remained  in  New  Y''ork 
twenty-three  mayoralty  residences  that  had  lamps  in  front  of 
them. 

Neither  Mayor  Oakey  Hall  nor  Smith  Ely  -woxiVd  "^TTAxt 
lamps  before  his  residence.    Maj'or  Hoffman  bad  Vila  \amTp  -^t^ 
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vided  by  the  pntiirietors  nf  llie  ("Itirt'iidoii  Iloti-l,  in  Union  Pl« 
where  he  residod  during  his  term  of  office.  This  hotel  wos  tc 
down  in  IHOO. 

Mayor,  Woman.     In  Charles  K.  Hoyt's  farce  comedy 
OoTitcntod   Woman,"  first  produced  in    New  York  in    1^00, 
wealtliy  resident  of  Denver  puts  himself  in  uominutiou  for  niaj 
of  tliat  city.    He  hoi)es  tiic  ollk-e  may  prove  a  stepping-stone  to ' 
governorship  of  the  State  and  evenlualiy  to  the  national  Sens 
The  worry  of  the  campaign  upset.s  his  nerves.     One  day,  wl 
he  is  in  a  hurry  to  "  get  out  with  the  hoys,"  a  button  comes 
his  overcoat.     His  wife  se^vs  it  on  several  in<he3  ont  of  plaJ 
"Damn  that  button!"  testily  cries  the  candidate.     His   wi 
takes  offence  and  is  induced   to  run  on  the  ticket  against  hil 
She  is  elected — only  to  find  that,  being  under  twenty-one  yci 
of  age,  she  cannot  take  the  oThce.    The  whole  play,  of  cours*', 
a  satire  against  the  woman  in  politics.     Little  did   the  satit 
Imagine  that  within  twenty-one  years  after  the  production  of 
piece  a  woman  would  actually  be  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor j 
a  western  town  md  a  thousand  miles  away  from  Denver — at 
take  her  seat,  though  with  some  preliminary  difficulty.     This 
town  was  ITunnewell,  Kansas,  and   the  ladv'e  name  was   M| 
Ella  Wilson.     She  was  elertcd  in  April.  lf>]l. 

Medicine  Hat,  a  prosperous  city  in  the  Canadian  Xorthw< 
which    enjoys   a   wide   reputation,   es|)eciiiHy    among   Anieric 
humorists,   as  a  Aveather-breeder.     "  ^fedicine   Hat."   said   the 
Buffalo  Courier,  "  is   known  the  continent  over  as   the   pi 
whce  liie  coldest  of  the  cold  waves  and  blizzartls  come  from. 
lf)10-n  a  movement  was  started  by  leading  citizens  to  chai 
the  name  of  the  town  to  something  less  peculiar  and  w-centl 
in  the  hope  that  the  new  name  might  blot  otit  the  old  rep\itati 
which  they  held  to  he  hurtful  to  the  city's  business.    Mr.  I?ndv( 
Kifding.  who  had  beeu  a  guest  in  iledicine  Hat  and  was 
onod  one  of  Canada's  staunchest  friends,  was  consulted  in 
matter."     His    reply   contains   much   good   sense   and    is 
reproduced. 

So  far  a«  I  can  make  out  from  what  I  heard  wlien  I  was 
you  in  1007,  and  from  the  rlippiii^  you  eiK'low,  the  chii'f  nrguma 

for  the  clian;::«  are: 

(n)    That  sorao  I'nitccl   Statf-s  joiirimliRts   linvr   some   sort   of   jd 
tliat  Mt'dicine  Hat  supplies  nil   tliy  lia<l   wcutlier  of  llie  l'mt«'«l   Slul 
and    (b)   thul  another  nutiu-'  would   look  hcttiT  at   tlnf  lii-od  of  a  pr 
pi'i'tiis.     liicidf'ntslly  1  note-  tli«t  Imtli  «r;»iiinonta  tti<'  drvploiwd  iit  Irn 
l)y  the  Cnljinrj'  llmiUi.     I  ahvays  k7icw  th«t  the  CalKarv  Hrrnld  ra 
Jfwlifitie  Hat  nanii's.  hut  I  <lid  not  r<'nli«»  thiit  Motlioine  IXnt   wan 
to  Ix"  CalfTRry's  titflp  podcli'dil. 

Now.    II!,    (<i    tin*    cliarjf*"    of    lircwinii    lutd    w<*«(Iht,    He.    I    8«> 
raisoa  va  earth  wJiy  wliitc  incn  should  Ih'  Muffod  out  qb  their  (i\ 
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birthright  by  an  imported  joke.  Accept  the  charge  joyously  and 
proudly,  and  go  forward  aa  Medicine  Hat,  the  only  city  officially  recog- 
nized as  capable  of  freezing  out  the  United  States  and  giving  the  Con- 
tinent cold  feet. 

Let  us  examine  the  sound  of  the  present  name.  Medicine  Hat. 
I  have  not  my  maps  by  me,  but  I  seem  to  remember  a  few  names 
of  places  across  the  border  such  as  Schenectady,  Podunk,  Schoharie, 
Poughkeepsie,  Potomac,  Cohoes,  Tonawanda,  Oneonta,  etc. — ^all  of 
which  are  rather  curious  to  the  outsider. 

But  it  is  people,  and  not  prospectuses,  that  make  cities,  and  time 
has  sanctified  the  queer  syllables  with  memories  and  association  for 
millions  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Once  on  a  time  these  places  were 
young  and  new  and  in  process  of  making  themselves.  That  is  to  say, 
they  were  ancestors  with  a  duty  to  posterity,  which  duty  they  fulfilled 
in  handing  on  their  names  intact,  and  Medicine  Hat  is  to-day  an  ances- 
tor, not  a  derivative,  not  a  collateral,  but  the  founder  of  a  line. 

To  my  mind  the  name  of  Medicine  Hat  has  an  advantage  over  all 
the  names  I  have  quoted.  It  echoes,  as  you  so  justly  put  it,  the  old 
Cree  and  Blackfoot  tradition  of  red  mystery  and  romance  that  once 
filled  the  prairies. 

Also  it  hints,  I  venture  to  think,  at  the  magic  that  underlies  the 
city  in  the  shape  of  your  natural  gas. 

Believe  me,  the  very  name  is  an  asset,  and  as  years  go  on  will  be- 
come more  and  more  of  an  asset.  It  has  no  duplicate  in  the  world; 
it  makes  men  ask  questions,  aild,  as  I  knew  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
draws  the  feet  of  the  young  men  toward  it. 

It  has  the  qualities  of  uniqueness,  individuality,  association,  and 
power.  Above  all,  it  is  the  lawful,  original,  sweat  and  dust  won  name 
of  the  city;  and  to  change  it  would  be  to  risk  the  luck  of  the  city,  to 
disgust  and  dishearten  old-timers,  not  in  the  city  alone,  but  the  world 
over,  and  to  advertise  abroad  the  city's  lack  of  faith  in  itself. 

Men  do  not  think  much  of  a  family  which  has  risen  in  the  world 
changing  its  name  for  social  reasons.  They  think  still  less  of  a  man 
who,  because  he  i  i  successful,  repudiates  the  wife  who  stood  by  him  in 
his  early  struggles. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  should  say,  but  I  have  the  clearest  notion 
of  what  I  should  think  of  a  town  that  went  back  on  itself. 

Forgive  me  if  I  write  strongly,  but  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
feel  keenly.  As  you  know,  I  have  not  a  dollar  or  a  foot  of  land  in 
Medicine  Hat,  but  I  have  a  large  stake  at  interest  and  very  true  affec- 
tion in  and  for  the  city  and  its  folks.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in 
writing  to  you  I  have  taken  a  liberty  which  to  men  who  have  known 
the  city  for  several  months  or  perhaps  three  years  must  seem 
ine.\cu8able. 

Menhaden,  the  Xew  England  name  for  a  species  of  shad  or 
herring,  unfit  for  food  but  very  valuable  for  its  oil  and  especially 
for  manuring.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  mysterious 
fish  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Hundreds  of  millions  are  de- 
stroyed every  year.  Yet  there  appears  no  diminution  in  the 
supply.  The  manufacturers  even  say  that  in  no  season  is  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  supply  taken.  As  the  fishing  is  not  done 
in  a  spawning  season  it  interferes  little  with  the  fiaVv'% 
propagation. 
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Wliere  the  mcnlmden  cuiue  from  in  early  summer  and  whe 
they  go  in  autumn  are  unsfUved  questions.     They  liegin  to 
in  the  spring  at^the  Gulf  uf  Me\ico,  aiiJ  are  followed  northwi 
by  Uie  fishing  fleets  until  Maine  is  reached  in  late  summer. 

More  mysterious  than  their  appenrnnre  in  the  spring  n| 
their  disappearance  in  the  full   is  the   faeiiity   of  the   tiih 
propagation,  whirli  enables  them  to  appear  eadi  ueason  in 
diminished  myriads. 

It  lias  heen  suggested  tliat  nature  has  designed  them  asj 
food  fish  for  their  more  n}eritorious  fellow  citizens  of  the 
just  as  certain  land  aniniaJ!!  seem  intended  solely  for  the  fej 
ing  of  others,  wliich  in  turn  are  valuable  as  food  for  raiin.    \Vh£ 
for  instance,  you  eat  hhietish,  bonitas.  weakfish,  bass,  or  cod,  you 
are  more  than  likely  consuming  nothing  but  assimilated  ni€ 
haden,  which  largely  contribute  to  tlje  Uesij  and  bone  of  th^ 
superior.s. 

In  support  of  this  suggestion  it  is  pointed  oat  that  they  s\ 
in  closely  packed,  imwieldy  masses,  helpiegs  as  flocks  of  she 
close  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  ener 
de.«titule  of  means  of  defence  nr  olTence,  a  pitiable,  forlorn  hor 

Feeding  upon  vegetable  matters,  usnally  the  organic  st 
stances  at  the  niouth^  of  rivers,  the  monhaden  liave  a  v« 
unpleasant  flavor,  and  few  people  consider  them  wholesome  f<] 

The  menhaden  industry   is  by  no  mestns  modem.     As 
back  as  \C>R2,  in  Virginia,  it  was  knnwn  that  fish  spread  01 
the  fields  made  very  good  fertilizer,  and  it  was  recorded  till 
an  Indian  hud  taught  the  early  settlers  its  virtues.     Xot  ui 
IS-'jO,  however,  was  the  value  of  this  fish  as  a  producer  of 
discovered.    A  poor  woman  made  that  di^icoverv.    She  was  Mrs. 
John   Bartlelt,  of  Blue   Hill.   Maine.     The   fact   that   oil 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  when  she  b:>ilpd  monliBdeu  for 
chickens  suggested  to  her  the  commercial  possibilities  in  the  fij 

The  first  year  the  Rartlett  family  made  $14.3  by  shippi 
the  oil  to  Boston,  where  it  was  so  hi-ihly  appn-ciated  that  me 
haden  factories  were  <juickly  established  and  fishing  flt 
organized. 

Methodism,    Cradle    of.     A    term    sometimes    applied 
Barratt's  ('hMi)el  near   Frederica,  Kent  County,   Delmvare. 
was  here  that   Bishop  Coke  and  Asbury  first  met  in  Ameri^ 
held  a  council  with   11  preachers,  and  arranged   for  the  orgs 
ization  of  the  Methodist  Church  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  Unit 
States.    During  the  year  1780  the  ohaj)el  was  erected  an  grov 
donated   for  the  purpose  by  Philip  Barnitt.  a  member  of 
Delaware  As.sembly.  who  was  one  of  the  Americans  that  ent^ 
iainvd  and  protected  Asbury  during  the  revolution.     In  19| 
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all  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  wa«  raised  to  preserve  forever 
tliia  landmark  in  tlic  historv  of  the  Methodist  I'liurch. 

Mezzotint.     A<-<<triling  to  tlie  fiimiliar  story  told  in  Spence's 
**  AnonloteB,"   tills    prtK-ess   in   engraving   wan   invented    liy   the 
famous  Prince  l{»pcrt  (It»l!)-82),  nephew  (o  Churies  I,  who  de- j 
\\ili'i\  him^rlf  inucli  to  the  prosecution  of  dieinical  and  plnlo- 
Mtphical  experiments  an  well  as  to  the  practice  of  meclianic  arts. 

The  prince,  going  out  early  one  morning,  ohgervwl  a  sentinel 
at  Home  distanoe  from  his  post,  very  busy  doing  something  to  his 
pifpc.  The  prinr*'  intjuired  what  he  was  ahniit.  He  replied 
that  the  d«'W  had  fallen  in  the  night  and  iiiaile  hi«i  fusil  rusty, 
and  theref"  -  .-(Taping  and  cleaning  it.    The  prince,  look- 

ing at  it,  w  with  ponuthing  like  a  figure  eaten  into  the 

barrel,  with  innunnTahle  little  holes  close  tngi'ther  like  frieze 
vork  on  gold  and  silver,  part  of  which  the  soldier  had  scraped 
•WBV.  From  this  trifling  incident,  as  wo  are  toid,  Prini^  nufiert 
■iretl  the  idea  of  niez/.iitinto.  "He  concluded  that  some 
riraDce  might  be  f«»und  to  e<iver  a  brass  plate  with  sucli  a 
frrainrd  ground  of  fine  pn-sscd  hides  as  would  undoubtedlv  give 
an  imprraeion  all  black,  and  that,  by  scraping  away  pmper  pnrts. 
tlie  Mi»r>oth  su|ierli«ies  woubl  hntve  the  n-jtt  of  tlie  ])aper  white, 
roromnjiioating  his  ideas  to  Wallorant  Vaillant.  a  painter,  they 
tnailo  wienil  ex|H-rinients,  and  nt  Inst  invented  a  steel  roller, 
cut  witli  tiioU  to  make  teeth  like  a  tile  or  rasp,  with  projecting 
iiointa.  which  elTcctunlly  produced  the  black  grounds;  those 
Uji  iH-d  away  ami  diminisliwl  at   pleasure,  left  the  grada- 

tii'  -hi.      It  is  said  that  the  first  mezzotinto  print  ever 

|.,       ■■!   « i»»  <!i;^Tiivi-d  by  the  princr  Ininsi-lf.     It  may  In.'  seeni 

iJi.-  iir-i  of  Kvelyn's  '  S<ulptura.'  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in 
tHe  ewvnd  edition,  printed  in  IT.'V.^." 

T!ii»  ap(»ear»  circumstantial  enough.  Xevertheless,  later 
rrararches  tuive  cstablisluH)  the  fact  thnt  the  invention  was  made 
br  Ludmig  von  .Siegrn  (Itorn  IfiOiJ  at  Uinvht),  a  member  of  the 
hoaafhoM  of  the  liandgrave  of  Hesso  ('asael.  The  first  knowii 
pri  '    bv   Siegen    in   this    maimer    (n    jK)rtrait   of   his 

pa:  I.  the  Dowagt^  Ijaiidgravine.  .Vmelia   Kli7.Ml)«th) 

(•   (UiiU    lu4».      In    a    tetter   tn    the    laixlgrave    which    aci-oni*^ 
paninl     u     first     impression     of    this     print,     Siegeti     ileclarea 
that    "  how    this    Work    was    done    no    copper-plate    engraver 
or   arti*!   can   explain    or   imagine."        In    Iti.'it    Von    Siegen 
TwittHl  llrutrteLs,  and  there  came  in  contact  with  Prince  RufH-rt. 


dt- 


tv  b^-en  practising  etching.    To  him  the  inventor 
■  n*l.  and  it  wa*  n  little  later  that  I'riiue  l{iip«Tt 
'i  bis  nid.     Cotisispiently  all  the  <liction«ri»"» 
■•w  S|M'nce'>  account  of  the  maUeT. 
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Microscope.  Ptolemy,  in  liLs  ''  Optics,"  inserts  a  tabic 
the  refractions  of  light  under  Uiilerent  angles  of  int-idi 
through  gluBS,  which  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  prism,  if 
of  the  i.'urvc<l  len*;  and  Spneca  s|K.>ak-!J  of  writing  being  tuagni 
when  viewed  tiirougli  a  globe  of  glass  filled  with  water.  Lenses 
with  a  focal  length  of  nine  millimetreb  have  been  found  at 
Potupeii,  and  lUiteus  liad  in  his  possession  one  of  a  longer  focus 
wliieli  was  dug  up  at  lltivuliuieum.  The  period  of  the  earlie 
eonibination  and  adjustment  of  lenses  so  as  to  form  a  niieros* 
is  not  to  be  fixed  with  precision.  The  honor  has  been  gener 
taken  to  rest  with  the  Jansens,  who  are  said  to  have  constTucte<l 
microscopes  'n  Holland  as  early  us  the  year  1590.  One  of  these 
was  l)rought,  it  is  said,  lo  Ixmdon  by  Cornelius  Drebbel,  who 
showed  it  to  William  IJorrell  and  others.  It  was  formed  o| 
copper  tube  six  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  supjiorte^ 
three  brass  pillars  in  the  shape  of  dolphins.  These  were  fixed 
a  base  of  elwny,  on  which  the  objects  to  be  viewed  by  mcanl 
the  object  glass  wore  placed.  Francesco  Fonlana  of  Naj 
in  a  work  published  a.d.  lC4(i,  lays  claim  to  have  construe 
a  microscope  as  early  as  lfil8.  The  power  of  these  early  insi 
ments  was  no  doubt  extremely  limited.  Writing  from  Flant 
in  Kill,  Daniel  Antonini  complains  to  (Jalilco  that  no  onel 
that  country  knew  how  to  construct  object-glasaea  to  magnil 
above  five  times,  and  as  late  as  l(i3T  no  telescopes  could 
produced  in  Holland  capable  of  showing  the  satellites  of  Jupi 
H-uyghens,  in  his  "  Dioptrica,"  published  in  l<i78,  says  he 
heard  from  many  people  of  microscopes  made  by  Drebbel  at 
don  since  the  year  1G21.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
express  testimony  of  Viviani  to  (he  fact  that  Oalileo  was  ledy 
his  experiments  wiih  convex  and  concave  len,se9,  to  the  consti 
tion  of  a  microscope  about  the  same  time  as  his  inventionj 
the  telescope,  i.e.,  as  early  as  IGIO.  In  his  famous  "  Dialojj 
Galileo  asserts  that  he  had  in  that  year  shown  the  solar  sj 
both  in  Padua  and  Venice.  Viviani  mcJitions  the  gift 
microscope  by  Galileo  to  the  King  of  Poland  in  1612.  Let! 
from  Prince  Cesi,  Bartolommeo  Imjjeriali,  Bartolomiueo  Ba 
and  other  personages  of  note,  to  whom  Galileo  had  made  pres 
of  microscopes  in  1G24,  speak  of  the  invention  in  terms  wlij 
leave  no  doubt  to  whom,  in  their  minds,  the  credit  of  the  ins 
tion  was  due. 

About  the  year  16(55  small  globules  of  glass  began  to  take 
place  of  the  convex  len.s  in  the  single  microscope,  with  n  gt 
increase  of  magnifying  power.    This  invention  has  beeo  elain 
for  M.  TTartsooker.  but  is  really  due  to  Dr.  Hookc,  who  descr 
the  mode  of  making  those  globules  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Mic 
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graphia  Illustrata,"  published  in  1656.  In  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions  "  for  1696  Mr.  Stephen  Gray  recounts  some  curious 
experiments  of  his  with  globules  of  water,  whereby  animalcules 
or  other  small  objects  which  were  scarcely  discernible  with  the 
glass  globule  were  made  to  appear  as  large  as  ordinary  peas. 
The  single  microscope  is  so  simple  in  construction  as  to  admit 
hut  little  improvement  save  in  the  mode  of  mounting  it,  or  in  the 
way  of  additions  to  its  apparatus.  The  chief  of  these  improve- 
ments was  the  concave  speculum  of  polished  silver  introduced 
by  Lieberkiihn  in  1740,  whereby  light  was  thrown  upon  both  sur- 
faces of  an  opaque  object  instead  of  one.  At  one  end  of  the 
short  tube  was  fixed  the  magnifier,  a  small  double  convex  lens; 
at  the  other,  the  condensing  lens  for  concentrating  the  light  upon 
the  speculum.  Instead  of  glass,  which  rapidly  decomposes, 
natural  substances  such  as  rock  crystal,  the  diamond,  ruby,  or 
garnet,  have  been  brought  into  use.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
1855,  Professor  Amici  brought  before  the  jury  upon  philosophi- 
cal instruments  a  compound  achromatic  microscope  of  small 
dimensions,  which  exhibited  certain  striae  in  test  objects  better 
than  any  of  the  other  instruments  under  examination.  This 
superiority  is  partly  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  a  drop 
of  water  between  the  object  and  the  lens.  To  Lieberkiihn 
is  due  the  invention  in  1738  of  the  solar  microscope,  the  immense 
powers  of  which,  especially  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
Tremblej-'s  great  discoveries  in  the  department  of  polypes  and 
other  of  the  lower  animal  organisms,  gave  an  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  microscopic  inquiry. 

There  is  no  province  of  science  in  which  the  microscope  has 
not  been  of  inestimable  value.  There  are  some  which  it  has 
absolutely  called  into  being.  The  whole  subject  of  histology, 
for  example  owes  its  origin,  and  the  wondrous  light  it  throws 
Ti])on  the  laws  and  conditions  of  organic  life,  to  this  artificial 
expansion  of  our  visual  powers.  To  analyze  or  enumerate  at 
any  length  the  gains,  not  to  our  abstract  knowledge  alone,  but 
to  the  appliances,  the  comforts,  and  the  security  of  life  which 
are  traceable  to  this  new  ajii  inexhaustible  source  of  power, 
would  require  a  volume  to  itself.  Discoveries  as  recent  and  as 
suggestive  as  that  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  chalk  from 
the  deposition  of  the  Atlantic  ooze,  and  that  of  the  organic 
fitructure  of  the  Laurentian  rock,  which  has  doubled  on  the 
instant  the  entire  range  of  time  previously  assigned  for  the 
duration  of  living  forms  upon  our  globe;  also  the  detection  of 
fraud  in  the  composition  of  articles  of  food,  the  diagnosis  of 
disease,  especially  in  its  incipient  and  less  manifest  sta^ss.,  V\v% 
conviction  of  the  murderer  by  the  witness  of  the  N\c\.vm?*\^Q«A — 
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tln'fcf  are  servieesi  for  ivhich  we  have  to  thank  the  prompt  and 
httuuj  Jiititi-uuitiiit  which  modern  scieiu'e  atid  skill  have  adapted 
tu  (lur  inaiiil'uld  u-sca. 

Mile-stone.  Eiich  of  the  old  post-roads  leading  oat  of 
Jlanliiittiin  preserves  jjome  of  the  old  mile-stonea  that  were  set 
up  ill  prcrc'vohitinnary  days. 

The  jiitjflecnth  stone  of  the  Albauy  post-road  is  at  Yonkers, 
built  iiilf)  thi.'  stone  wall  on  the  pjftatc  at  Glfl  Broadwaj',  while 
the  twL'utieth  is  on  the  east  eido  of  the  roadway  at  about  1150 
Broadway. 

At  Doltha  Ferry  is  a  mile-stone,  dilapidated  and  undeciphcr- 
a1)!p,  at  tliL'  corner  of  Broadway  and  Walnut  Street.  It  may  be 
the  twcnly-third  ruik'-stoue. 

At  tVoton-on-i he-Hudson  arc  two  mile-stones  built  into  the 
wall  about  tiie  Van  Cortlandt  houses,  and  probably  placed  here 
for  preservation.  One  of  tliem  should  be  the  fortieth  mile-stone. 
In  this  «imc  wall  is  a  curiosity  of  Indian  maniifflcture,  a  hol- 
lowed-oiit  stone  for  grinding  eorn. 

At  Peeks=kilL  by  tiie  Ilo'ninn  house,  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  vilbipe,  is  the  fiftieth  niile-.<!tone,  lately  repaired  and  reset 
by  the  1).  .\.  R.  The  old  hoiisi.^  is  the  Dusenbury  Ta\ern  ff 
RevolviiidiiJiry  days.  Here  Jtajor  Andre  was  kept  overnight  after 
his  capturt'  at  Tarrytown. 

AlnnL''  tlie  Boston  nost-rouil  mav  be  mentioned  the 
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black  wafer  or  circle  is  placed,  a  little  overlapping  the  square, 
thus  leaving  an  equal  amount  of  white  space  between  the  black 
spots.  At  each  tenth  spot  a  double  width  is  left  so  as  to 
separate  each  hundred  spots,  ten  by  ten.  Each  sheet  then  holds 
10,000  spots,  each  horizontal  or  vertical  row  containing  1000. 
One  hundred  such  sheets  contain,  of  course,  a  million  spots,  and 
they  would  occupy  a  space  450  feet  long  in  one  row  or  ninety 
feet  long  in  five  rows,  so  that  they  would  entirely  cover  the  walla 
of  a  room  about  thirty  feet  square  and  twenty-five  feet  high  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  allowing  space  for  doors,  but  not  for  windows. 
Modem  journalism,  again,  has  sought  to  reduce  the  term 
down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  intelligence  among  adults. 
Here  is  one  specimen  among  many  that  have  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  press. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  1,000,000  persons  assembled  in  a  crowd, 
with  due  allowance  of,  say,  three  square  feet  a  person,  would  cover  an 
area  of  68.8  acres,  or,  to  put  it  more  conveniently,  let  us  say  70  acres; 
or  it  could  be  contained  in  a  square  having  sides  577.6  yards  long. 
Or,  again,  allowing  18  inches  to  each  person,  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  1,000,000  individuals  would  extend  a  distance  of  284.1  miles. 
The  population  of  London  amounts,  roughly  speaking,  to  6,549,000. 
Allowing  18  inches  to  each  person,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  this  human 
aggregation  would  constitute  a  wall  1860  miles  long. 

In  astronomical  calculation  it  is  most  diflScult  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  millions  of  miles,  but  some  idea  in  this  connection  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statement  of  the  time  that  would  be  consumed  by 
an  express  train  or  the  shot  from  a  cannon  to  cover  celestial  space. 

Now,  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  about  92,000,000 
miles,  and  light  travelling  from  the  solar  luminary  comes  to  us  at 
the  rate  of  186,700  miles  a  second.  It  traverses  this  distance  in  8% 
minutes,  but  a  railway  train,  proceeding  at  60  milss  an  hour,  would 
take  175  years  to  cover  the  distance  to  the  sun. 

The  circumference  of  the  ellipse  forming  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  is  al)out  577,760,000  miles  in  length,  and  the  earth  covers 
this  distance  in  365^4  days,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  65,910  miles  an 
hour,  or  1098  miles  a  minute,  or  nearly  1100  times  as  fast  as  a  train 
going  at  one  mile  a  minute.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  train  pro- 
ceeding at  this  speed  would  require  nearly  1100  years  to  accomplish 
the  journey  around  the  earth's  orbit. 

See  also  Billiox. 

Misery  Fete.  A  species  of  amusement  in  vogue  in  rural 
England  at  which  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  most  sorrowful. 
The  London  Daily  Mail,  in  September,  1910,  gave  a  humorous 
account  of  a  fete  of  this  kind  held  at  Market  Drayton,  Shrop- 
shire, on  behalf  of  a  local  sanatorium.  A  competition  for  the 
most  miserable-looking  bachelor  was  here  offset  by  prizes  offered 
for  the  happiest-looking  spinster,  and  for  the  smartest-stepping 
boy  or  girl  of  16  or  under.  "  No  fete  field,"  said  the  Ma\l'& 
correspondent,  "  has  ever  presented  such  a  coTmc«\  &^^'ax«:oR& 
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ae  did  the  tented  enclosure  at  the  end  of  the  town.  While  the 
men  essayed  to  look  gloomy,  the  girls  were  all  charms.  In  the 
misery  class  marks  were  awarded  for  the  following  points: 
Puckered  brows,  drooping  mouth  comers,  wild  or  sad  eyes,  un- 
fihaven  chin,  and  general  forlorn  appearance,  iJimplos,  good 
teeth,  apple  cheeks,  enticing  glances  went  tt)ward  the  making 
of  a  happy  young  woman ;  and  neat  clothes  and,  above  all, 
upright  carriage  were  the  points  upon  which  the  smartest  boy  and 
girl  were  picked  out."  ^ 

One  man  with  his  face  puckered  into  angles  of  distress  w 
hot  favorite  for  the  misery  prize  until  he  was  caught,  by  a  jn 
behind  the  tea  tent  with  his  face  rek.xed  and  dancing  to  a  m 
tune  from  the  band.    A  young  countryman  known  to  have 
disappointed  in  love,  who  would  have  been  a  good  model  for 
carpenter   in   his   mournful    walk    with    the   walrus,    afterward 
seemed  certain  to  win.     When,  however,  he  saw  he  was  att 
ing  undue  attention  he  fled  the  field. 

Eventually  the  misery  prize  went  to  a  young  man  na 
William  Turner,     The  award   for  the  ha])piest  young  wo 
went  to  a  girl  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf  and  dum 
Miss  Lucy  Pearson,  a  pretty  brunette.     William   Crabtree 
Elsie  Pearce  won  in  tlie  class  for  children  who  carried  themsel 
the  best. 

Mission  Furniture.     It  is  generally  believed  that  this  furni- 
ture received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  tlie  original  pieces  w 
found  in  the  California  missions,  and  that  these  served  as  mo 
for  all  the  "  mission^'  furniture  that  followed.    The  Crafism 
however,  has  proved  that  tiiis  belief  is  unfounded,  and  gives 
real  origin  of  the  furniture  as  follows: 

A  number  of  years   ago  a   manufacturer   made   two   v 

clumsy  chairs.    The  legs  were  merely  three-inch  posts,  the  b  

straight,  and  tlic  whole  con-^trmtion  was  rough  and  crude.     They 
were  shown  at  a  spring  exhibition   of  furniture,   where 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  as  a  noveltj'.     It  was  just 
the  time  that  the  California  missions  were  exciting  much  at 
tion,  and  a  clever  Chicago  dealer,  seeing  the  advertising  val 
that  lay  in  the  idea,  bought  botli  pieces  and  advertised  thi 
as  having  been  found  in  the  California  missions. 

Another  dealer,  who  possesses  a  genius  for  inventing  or  eh 
ing  exactly  the  right  name  for  a  thing,  saw  these  chairs, 
was  inspired  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
make  a  small  line  of  this  furniture  and  name  it  "  missioi 
furniture.    This  illusion  was  carried  out  by  tlie  fact  that  he 
a  Maltese  cross  wherever  it  Avould  go,  between  the  rails  of 
back  and  down  at  the  sides;  in  fact,  it  was  woven  into 
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construction  so  that  it  was  the  prominent  feature  and  naturally 
increased  the  belief  in  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  chair. 
The  mingling  of  novelty  and  romance  instantly  pleased  the 
public,  and  the  vogue  of  "  mission  "  furniture  was  assured. 

Missionary  Ship.  In  November,  1911,  there  was  unveiled 
in  Ruskin  Park,  London,  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
James  Wilson.  He  commanded  the  Duff,  the  first  missionary 
ship  in  history,  which  was  sent  out  in  August,  1796,  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Wilson  was  the  son  of  a  Newcastle 
collier,  and  after  going  to  sea  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  American 
revolutionary  war.  Then  he  went  to  India  as  captain  of  a 
vessel  and  served  under  the  East  India  Company.  Taken  a 
prisoner  by  the  French,  he  swam  across  a  river  full  of  alligators, 
but  was  captured  by  Hyder  All's  soldiers,  who  stripped  him, 
drove  him  500  miles  barefoot  and  wounded,  and  then  thrust  him 
into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons.  When  set  free,  he  was  almost 
a  skeleton. 

Mississippi.  The  original  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  great- 
est river  of  North  America,  and  that  which  came  nearest  to  the 
old  Algonquin  tongue,  is  Meche-sebe,  signifying  Father  of  Waters. 
This  was  changed  by  Laval  to  Michispe ;  by  Labatte  to  Misispi ; 
and  by  Marquette  to  Mississippi,  which  has  abided  with  it  ever 
since.  But  neither  the  Algonquin  name  nor  its  corruptions  were 
definitely  accepted  until  after  the  American  Revolution.  Henry 
Seile,  the  geographer,  whose  map  was  made  in  1652,  calls  it 
"  River  Canaverall,"  and  locates  the  head  at  about  the  present 
site  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  early  Spanish  explorers  called  it  Les 
Palisades.  The  Indians  along  the  river  banks  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  called  it  Malbouchia.  La  Salle  named  it 
River  Colbert,  in  honor  of  the  famous  French  minister  of  finance. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  source  it  was  known  to 
the  Indians  as  Pe-he-ton-at,  which  in  the  Algonquin  tongue  signi- 
fied abode  or  habitation  of  furies;  several  of  the  branches  were 
designated  by  names  which  in  our  language  would  mean  "  little 
fury,"  "big  fury,"  "old  fury,"  etc.,  the  "sippi"  or  "sepe" 
being  afterwards  added  to  Pe-he-ton-at,  simply  meaning  river 
or  waters. 

The  greatest  race  ever  run  on  the  Missisgippi  was  between  the 
Natchez,  a  boat  built  in  Cincinnati  and  commanded  by  Captain  T.  P. 
Leathers,  and  a  New  Albany  boat,  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  under  Captain 
John  W.  Cannon. 

There  was  spirited  rivalry  between  the  two  vessels,  and  when  the 
Natchez  made  the  fastest  time  on  record  between  New  Orleans  and 
St.  Louis  (1278  miles  in  3  days,  21  hours,  and  58  minutes)  Captain 
Cannon  resolved  to  beat  it.  He  engaged  the  steamer  Frank  Parqoud 
Mi«}  several  tvn.\  lioats,  and  arranged  for  thvm  to  laeel  \\Snx  «iX  n».x\w» 
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poinU  up  the  river  "vrith  wood  and  coal.  Then  be  bad  biB  boat  cleared 
of  all  lier  upper  works  likely  to  catch  the  wind  or  make  the  vea*cl 
liCBvier. 

On   Thursday,   .Tune    20,    1870,    at   4.45    p.m.,    tlie    Nobert    E. 
eteaaied  out  of  Xew  Orleans.     Tlie  Xatchcz  followwl  five  minutes  lat 
The   rape  had  Itwn   advertispd   in  advance  and   was   now   avvaitc^l 
patherinjr   intt-rest   at    all   tlie    river   towns.      Lartfe   tTowdi*    were   ass 
bled  at  Xatcho/.,  Viikshur}?,  ITclfna,  and  othvr  lariijo  places. 

ISctwpcn  Cairo  and  St.  Louiti  the  \atchcz  afterward  rlainnsl 
have  lost  seven  hours  and  one  iniuute  on  account  of  a  fug  and  brok 
machinery.  The  Robert  E.  Lee,  however,  was  not  deliiyed,  and  arrii 
in  St.  Louis  thirty-three  miniiteg  ahead  of  the  previous  ro<;ord  est 
lished  by  her  competitor.  Fifty  thousand  persons  from  the  hou^ 
tojw,  the  levee,  and  the  decks  of  other  steamers  weicomwl  the  winil 
as  she  steamed  into  port.  Captain  Cannon  was  the  lion  of  the  ho 
The  hutiine«(S  men  gave  a  banquet  in  his  honor. — Travel  MaiKtiinc. 

Mississippi  Steamer.     In  tlie  year  1800  Nicholas  Ru<j»iev« 
grand-uncle  of  President  Theodore  I{oo^ipvt•lt  and  a  nicmtwr 
the  firm   of   Fulton,   Living,«ton  and   lloosevelt,  of   New   Yor 
nrriveil  in  Pittsburp,  Pa.,  for  the  ])urj)ose  of  introducing  stei 
navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  llississipjii  Hivers.    In  Pittsburg 
Imilt   the  steamboat  Xnv  Orlrans,  ino<lclIcd  after  the  hi?to^ 
Clermont  vhich  Pulton  in  ISMS  had  launched  upon  the  Hud? 
RooFcvelt  hinisolf  pilotid  the  l>oai  on  her  maiden  trip  to  N< 
Orleans.     Site  started  from  ]'ittsl)»r;j  on  Octolier  30,  1811. 

Pos.sibh'  DO  queerer-looking  craft,  save  the  more  prepoeter 
of  C'hine.se  junks,  ever  carried  [msscngcrs  or  freight.     The  .V( 
Orleans  was  116  feet  long,  with  a  ',iO-font  bourn  and  a  cvlind 
34  inches  in  diameter.     Shaped  like  a  coastwise  schooner, 
prow  was  long  and  narrow.    Iler  wheel  was  astern.    She  carrtii 
two  masts  and  a  long  bowsprit.     Her  hull  was  painted  a  vit 
sky-blue,  and  her  squjire-built  portholes  were  battened  with  mil 
while  doons.    Her  passenger  cabins  (nio  forwiird  for  men  anil  oi 
abaft  for  the  women — were  small  and  (  nint'ortless. 

All  Pittsburg  turned  out  to  see  this  strange  craft  begin 
voyage.     The  people  lined  the  bank  and  rent  the  air  with  thi 
acclamations.      Few   had   any   real    belief  tliat   she   would   ev 
return  or  even  reach  her  destination.     Roosevelt  was  taking  wj^ 
him  his  newly-fl"edded  wife,  against  the  protest  of  relatives  ai 
friends.     She,  at  least,  had  faith*-in  her  husband  and  his  In 
^\'Tlen  Cincinnati  was  reached,  two  days  later,  the  citissens  wer 
prepared  to  give  them  a  rousing  reception.     But  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  the  A>ro  Orleans  arrived  on  N'ovember  3,  was  absjiluU 
unprepared.     The  good  people  were  thrown  into  a  panic  liy 
churning  of  the  paddle-wheel,  the  glare  of  the  engine  fires,  ai 
the  roar  and  hi.<s  of  escaping  steam.    Some  of  them,  we  are  t( 
hy  letters  which  remain,  fled  incontinently  to  the  woods 
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safety.  Many  believed  that  the  confusion  was  caused  by  the  great 
comet  of  1811  falling  into  the  Ohio  Kiver  opposite  the  town. 

They  were  finally  reassured,  however,  and  next  day  a  public 
reception  was  tendered  Mr.  Boosevelt  by  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  town.  He  returned  the  compliment  by  inviting  a  number  of 
them  to  share  his  hospitality  on  board  tlie  New  Orleans. 

During  the  progress  of  the  dinner,  which  was  given  in  the 
men's  cabin  forward,  some  of  the  guests  expressed  their  convic- 
tions that  the  boat  could  never  move  upstream  unaided.  The 
host  made  no  reply,  but  excused  himself  and  stepped  outside  the 
cabin  long  enough  to  give  a  quiet  order.  A  few  minutes  later  his 
guests  were  disconcerted  by  an  ominous  rumbling,  accompanied 
by  unmistakable  motion  of  the  boat.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  smil- 
ingly pledging  their  good  health  in  a  glass  of  his  own  best 
Madeira. 

In  wild  dismay  the  company  rushed  on  deck,  fully  expecting 
to  find  the  boat  broken  from  her  moorings  and  drifting  over  the 
Ohio  River  falls.  Great  was  their  relief  to  find,  upon  gaining 
the  deck,  that  instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  stream  the 
doughty  little  boat  was  battling  her  way  against  the  swift  cur- 
rent and  making  steady  progress  upward.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
taken  this  means  of  dissipating  their  doubts. 

Scenes  of  this  sort  were  repeated  all  along  the  line,  until  the 
New  Orleans  reached  its  geographical  namesake  on  December  24, 
1811. 

After  that,  for  several  years,  the  pioneer  steamboat  plied  her 
trade  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  averaging  about  one 
trip  every  three  weeks.  She  carried  merchandise  and  passen- 
gers at  great  profit.  ITer  passenger  rates  were  $18  for  the 
downstream  trip  and  $25  upstream.  The  net  profits  of  her  first 
year  are  said  to  have  exceeded  $20,000.  Her  total  cost  for  build- 
ing had  I>een  $38,000. 

The  end  came  July  13,  1814,  when  the  New  Orleans  landed 
upon  a  snag  two  miles  below  Baton  Rouge.  She  had  been  tied 
to  the  bank  overnight,  and  settled  on  the  snag  because  of  a 
fall  in  the  stage  of  the  river.  Next  morning  they  tried  to  warp 
lier  ashore,  but  succeeded  only  in  tearing  her  sheathing  so  badly 
that  she  had  to  be  run  ashore  and  made  fast  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  As  it  was,  her  passengers  and  crew  barely  man- 
aged to  get  ashore  with  their  belongings  before  she  filled  and 
sank  to  the  bottom,  where  she  defied  all  attempts  to  raise  her. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  accidents  which  afterward  added 
so  much  to  the  notoriety  of  steamboat  traffic  on  the  Mississippi. 
Moreorer,  it  was  an  innocent  accident,  whereas  aome  ol  ^i>c^ft  \«\j« 
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«alastro{)lit!s  wru  brought  on  b_v  criiuiual  rcL•kk•S!^lu'!^s  in  rac 
one  boat  against  aanilier, 

A   characteristic  episode   of   this   Bort    is   thus    reiK>rted 
the  Illusfraleil  London  ycirs  for  May  l'>,  1858: 

A  terrible  illiiatration  of  the  madness  of  American  atiMimboat 
racing  is  roporteil  from  St.  Louis.  The  steamboat  Ocaan  Sptay 
Hannibal  City  were  racing  on  the  Misaiasippi,  atiout  five  miles  ft 
that  elty.  on  the  2-i(l  of  April,  when  the  former  wan  losing  her  adtf 
tage.  Resin  waa  first  thrown  into  tlie  furnace,  and  then  tlie  mat? 
suggest«»d  turpentine.  Tlie  captain  was  by  wlien  the  order  was  given, 
und  Honie  of  ti«e  nien  went  down  into  the  iiold  and  brought  up  ii 
l>Arrel  of  tur|:i-ntine.  The  men  split  a.  hole  in  the  barrel  and 
then,  under  orders  of  the  niati',  dipped  the  fluid  out  and  threwj' 
over  the  coal  that  was  lyin}(  l)y.  This  wan  not  expeditious  enou 
and  the  head  of  the  hnrrel  was  kno<'ked  in,  and  a  bucket  with  a  pii 
of  rope  to  it  was  used  to  dip  out  tlic  turpentine.  The  barrel  at 
time  was  stamliii^  nut  more  tlian  six  feet  from  the  furnace  do(i 
After  dipping  with  the  bucket  and  sprinkling  the  coals,  sticks] 
wotvd  were  taken  up  and  their  ends  plunged  into  the  barrel,  and 
laid  down  between  the  barrel  and  furnace.  While  lyinj.'  there  on«l 
the  firemen,  in  pulling  out  his  rake,  jerketi  a  live  coal,  as  is  suppc 
on  the  wood,  when  it  blazed  up  furiously.  In  attempting  tu  throw 
barrel  overboard  it  was  upset,  and  the  burning  lluid  spread  over 
deck  and  poured  in  fiery  torrents  into  the  hold.  The  lioat  wa»  dire 
to  the  shore,  and  those  who  could  jumped  on  it;  others  in  the  att<>fl 
were  injured,  and  some  drowned.  One  mother  threw  her  three  child 
one  after  another  to  the  shore:  the  first  struck,  and  wr8  injur 
the  two  others  fell  into  the  water,  but  were  rescued.  One  wos 
attempted  to  jump,  but  was  caught  by  her  clothing  and  swung  roU 
into  the  llames,  in  which  she  perished.  In  all  there  were  altout  tw< 
lives  lost. 

Moabite  Stone.     In  18G8  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Klein,  a  Prussj 

missionary,  was  travcliiu<i  throu^Hi  Palestine.    According  to  *u 
uc-countri,  lie  heard  from  the  natives,  according  to  otliers  ho  hii 
pelf  made  the  discovery,  of  a  curious  stone  amid  the  riiin.s  of 
ancient  city  of  F)ibon,  now  Dhihan,  in  tlie  old  land  of  Moah, 
of  the  Dead  Sea.     It  prove<l  to  he  a  larj^e  thick  slat)  of  Idi 
basalt,  on  one  side  of  which  were  thirty-four  straiglit  lineal 
writing  in  Semitic  or  l'ha?uician  characters.    From  llio  niensil 
ments  of  Captain  Warren,  an  English  engineer,  the  stone 
about  three  feet  five  inches  high  and  one  foot  nitto  inches  wij 
At  top  and  bottom  it  was  rounded  alnioftt  to  a  semicircle. 
Klein  duly  made  known  his  disi'overy  to  the  European  SoeiJ 
of  Jerusalem,  hut  no  notice  of  it  was  taken  fur  about  n  ye 
when  M.  Clcrmont-tianneiiu,  attache  of  the   French  consulil 
at  Jerusalem,  sent  an  .Arab  (who  is  ?nid  (o  have  risked  his 
in  the  attempt)  to  make  a  "squeeze"  of  the  stone.     This 
successfully  done,  but  before  the  paper  was  dry  a  scuflle  arc 
and  the  impression  was  torn   to  tatters.     Thcso  fortui 
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were  preserved  and  were  subsequently  pasted  together.  The 
English  authorities  left  the  German  discoverer  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  the  latter  endeavored  to  purchase  the  stone. 
The  German  government  was,  however,  tardy  in  making  the  bar- 
gain, and  the  negotiations  set  on  foot  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  "  Moabite  stone  "  unfortunately  resulted  in  quarrels  among 
the  Arab  tribes,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  the  Turks  would 
make  the  stone  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  government  of 
the  cotintry.  They  therefore  endeavored  to  destroy  it  by  light- 
ing a  fire  upon  it,  and  when  it  was  hot  threw  water  upon  it, 
which  broke  it  into  three  large  and  several  small  fragments.  The 
three  large  pieces  were  obtained  by  M.  Ganneau,  while  some  of 
the  smaller  fragments,  obtained  by  Captain  Warren,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  All  the 
fragments  large  enough  to  allow  impressions  to  be  taken  in 
"squeeze  paper"  were  carefully  copied.  They  were  purchased 
by  the  French  governmont  for  thirty-two  thousand  francs,  and 
were  transported  to  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  alphabet  of  the 
inscription  is  Hebrao-Phoenician,  the  oldest  known  form  of 
Semitic.  The  language  closely  resembles  Hebrew,  and  it  is 
believed  the  inscription  dates  from  about  920  B.C.  It  is  the  old- 
est alphabetical  writing  in  existence,  antedating  by  half  a  cen- 
tury any  other  inscription  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity and  by  three  centuries  any  inscription  of  its  own  length. 
Xoldke  was  enthusiastic  over  its  historical  value  as  the  only 
original  document  on  tiie  history  of  Israel  before  the  time  of 
(ho  Maccabees.  Rawlinson.  however,  deemed  it  valuable  only  on 
tlie  linguistic  side,  by  the  light  that  it  throws  upon  the  Semitic 
language  and  grammar. 

In  the  Reiue  Archeologique,  for  March  and  June,  1870, 
Ganneau  published  a  partially  restored  text  of  the  inscription 
with  a  translation.  Owing  chiefly  to  its  fragmentary  condition, 
tiie  decipherment  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally  established,  but 
the  labors  of  Noldke,  Hitzig,  Kiimpf,  Lenormant,  Schlottman, 
TjCvv,  Wright,  and  others  have  doubtless  determined  its  general 
context. 

A  picture  of  the  stone,  with  a  translation  of  the  inscription, 
may  be  found  in  Scribner's  Monthly  for  May,  1871,  p.  32. 

Molly  Maguires.  The  name  assumed  by  a  secret  associa- 
tion of  miners  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came 
into  special  prominence  in  1877-78.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
thus  given : 

At  the  time  when  the  name  of  a  landlord  in  Ireland  was 
a  synonym  of  cruelty,  there  lived  in  the  count>f  Wo^eotrnwow  wa. 
old  woman  named  Molly  Maguire.    She  had  &  &m«!^  V'c^'^\n%  ^'^ 
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land,  and  slrugj^led  hard  to  bring  up  a  family  of  boys.  Tlie  eo 
stant  failure  of  the  crops  made  her  somewhat  tardy  in  juiyi: 
her  rent,  and  at  length  the  land  agent — an  imscnipiilous  man 
iletermined  to  eject  her  from  the  little  home  that  was  so  fi; 
of  sacred  recollections  to  lier.  He  summoned  his  "' crnw-b. 
brigade  " — a  gang  of  men  kept  in  those  days  by  every  land  age 
for  the  purpose  of  evicting  tenants,  throwing  the  hnnsoa  over  t 
heads  of  those  who  refused  to  leave,  and  seizing  the  cattle 
others  for  rent — and  wont  to  the  sliieiing  nf  Molly  Ma^ni 
The  gray-haired  matron  was  alone  at  her  spinning-wheel  wh 
the  cruel  gang  came.  They  commandt'd  her  to  leave;  but 
attached  was  she  to  the  old  licarth,  so  heart-broken  at  the  pn 
pect  of  eviction,  that  she  said  she  would  die  first,  and  refu 
to  be  dragged  from  the  hut.  The  brigade  then  commenc 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  soon  hurled  the  cottage  over  t 
jirostrate  form  of  old  Mrs.  Magnirc.  who  was  killed  in  t 
ruins.  The  cruel  act  stirred  the  popular  sentiment  to  a  Avlii 
heat,  and  at  tlie  old  woman's  wake  a  few  desf»rrale  men  pledg( 
themselves  to  revenge  her  death.  Headed  l)y  two  of  Moll] 
Maguire's  sons,  they  banded  themselves  into  a  society,  to  wbii 
they  gave  the  murdered  wnnuin's  name,  and  for  some  time  t 
most  dreadful  atrocities  were  perpetrated.  The  introduction 
the  Molly  Maguire  movement  into  the  coal  regions  o<-turred  aboul 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  revived  by  some  ilissntisfi 
and  desperate  miners  for  the  purpose  of  having  revenge  on  mi 
bosses  and  others  in  authority  in  and  ar<iuiid  the  colleries,  a: 
received  its  title  from  some  of  the  old  Irish  workmen. 

Monkey,  Heraldic.  Though  man's  genealogi<'al  tree,  if 
are  to  credit  the  evolutionists,  is  intimately  complicated  wit| 
that  of  our  cousins  the  monkeys,  only  one  monkey  is  know- 
in  heraldry.  But  that  monkey  is  triplets,  or  a  trinity  if  y 
will.  For  the  explanation  of  this  paradox,  see  Curtis's  **  6 
Irish  Summer."  "  On  the  I^inster  coat  of  arms.**  says  th 
authority,  "  are  three  monkeys  standing  with  plain  collar  an 
chained;  motto  Crom-a-hoo  ('"To  Victory").  This  is  tl 
onlv  coat  of  arms,  I  am  told,  that  has  ever  home  a  monkey  i 
the  design.  It  was  adopte<l  by  John  Fitzthomns  Fitzgerald,  i 
131(>,  for  romantic  reasons.'" 

Here  are  the  reasons.     When  this  Fitzgerald,  who  succt^ed 
to  the  family  title  of  Karl  of  Ijeinster.  was  an  infant,  he  w 
nursed  in  the  castle  of  Woodstock,  now  owned  by  the  Duke 
Marlborough.    The  castle  caught  fire.    In  the  confusion  tlu?  cliil 
was  fofffolten.  and  when  the  family  and  servant*  rcraembcn 
him  and  started  a  search  they  found  the  nursery  in   ruin 

But  uQ  000  of  Uie  towers  was  a  gigantic  ape,  a  pti  of  th< 
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family,  carefully  holding  the  young  earl  in  its  arms.  The 
animal  with  extraordinary  intelligence  had  crawled  through  the 
smoke,  rescued  the  baby,  and  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

When  the  Earl  had  grown  to  manhood,  he  discarded  the 
family  coat  of  arms  and  adopted  the  monkeys  for  his  crest,  and 
they  have  been  retained  to  this  day.  Wherever  you  find  the  ton:b 
of  a  Fitzgerald  you  will  see  the  monkeys  at  the  feet  of  the  effigy 
or  under  the  inscription. 

A  similar  story,  however,  is  told  of  an  Earl  of  Kildare,  who 
was  called  "  Appach  "  because  he  was  saved  by  an  ape  from  fire. 
But  it  is  one  of  a  large  cycle  of  myths  which  find  a  common 
origin  in  a  Persian  legend  that  has  travelled  to  be  the  nursery 
tale  of  the  dog  Gellert  in  Wales,  Rev.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in 
an  article  on  Munich  ("  The  City  of  the  Little  Monk,"  Harper's 
Magazine,  vol.  xliv.),  preserves  another  curious  analogue.  "A 
dealer  in  curiosities  in  Munich,"  he  says,  "  showed  me  a  copy 
of  an  image  which  for  centuries  had  been  on  the  top  of  a  Gothic 
tower  in  the  old  court  of  Ludwig  der  Strenge  (1855).  This 
image  was  that  of  an  ape  with  a  child  in  its  arms.  The  legend 
w^as  that  a  pet  ape  belonging  to  a  duke  had  seized  his  master's 
infant,  to  rescue  it  from  a  pig  which  had  entered  the  room  when 
the  child  was  alone,  and,  passing  through  a  window,  climbed 
the  tower,  where  it  stood  holding  the  infant  above  a  dizzy  height. 
There  was  great  terror;  but  the  ape  brought  the  babe  down 
again  safely,  and  the  duke  commemorated  the  deed  by  having 
the  figure  carved  there  where  it  stood  so  long." 

Then  there  is  Hilda's  Tower  in  "  The  Marble  Faun,"  which 
before  Hawthorne  rechristened  it  was  called  the  Torre  della 
Scimia,  or  Monkey's  Tower.  Hawthorne  says  nothing  about 
the  origin  of  the  perpetual  lamp  kept  burning  before  the  image 
of  the  Madonna,  thus  explained  by  Italian  legend : 

In  this  tower  once  lived  a  man  who  had  a  favorite  ape.  One 
day  this  creature  seized  upon  a  baby,  and,  rushing  to  the  summit, 
was  seen  from  below,  by  the  agoniwd  parents,  perched  upon  fhe 
battlements,  and  balancing  their  child  to  and  fro  over  the  abyss. 
They  made  a  vow  in  their  terror  that,  if  the  baby  were  restored 
in  safety,  they  would  make  provision  that  a  lamp  should  burn 
nightly  for  ever  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on  the  summit. 
The  monkey,  without  relaxing  its  hold  of  the  infant,  slid  down 
the  wall,  and,  bounding  and  grimacing,  laid  the  child  at  its 
mother's  feet.  Thus  a  lamp  always  bums  upon  the  battlements 
before  an  image  of  the  Madonna. 

Monkeys  of  Gibraltar.  A  carefully  protected  tribe  of  apes 
inhabit  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  They  are  practically  tavaa  «»&. 
have  a  chief  that  is  known  about  the  g^TT\soiDi%  «s  **  "^^k^'si!* 
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There  is  a  saying  nmoog  tlie  dwellers  of  tlie  fortress  to  t1 
effect  that  it  were  '*  better  to  kill  the  governor  than  Jlajor.*" 

There  are  only  aMut  20  left  of  this  band  of  tnonkevs.  whii 
in  some  mysteriinis  manner  came  over  from  Africa  many  y 
ago  ami  claimoil  <itizonship  in  Enrofie.     They  an?  protortr-fl 
martial  law.  an<l  any  addition  by  birth  to  their  number  is  ca 
fully  chronicled  and  announced  in  the  local  paper.     The  a 
change  their  place  of  residence  from  the  highest  peaks  of  ti 
rock  to  lower  and  more  sheltered  portions  and  back  again,  acco 
ing  tn  the  ftate  of  the  weather.    They  ehow  their  sense  of  huii 
by  throwing  stones  at  the  soldiers,  but  they  are  often  not 
for  woek'i  at  a  time  save  in  the  early  morning. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  diminishing  naml 
of  these  animaln,  gome  apes  were  procured  from  Barl)ary  a: 
turned  loose  upon  the  rock.     But  the  resident  monkeys  kill 
them  all.     .Mtliough  so  fierce  to  intruders  of  their  own   kind. 
they  never  attack  human  beings,  and  are  greatly  beloved  a 
esteemed. 

Moresnet,  a  small  neutral  State,  area  not  rjuite  1400  ac 
lying  on  the  borders  of  Prussia  nnd  Bflgium  4  miles  S.  W 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

\Y])en   Central   Europe  was  partitioned  in   1815,   after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  and  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Pru    ~ 
each  took  \\»  allotted  share,  a  dispute  arose  about   this  nam 
strip  of  territory.    Then,  as  now,  Morcsnet  consi*te<l  largely 
n  mountain  under  wliicli  lay  and  still  lie  the  very  valuable 
mines  owned  by  the  Vielle  Montague  Company,  which  is  a 
gian   uudertiiking.     Because  these  mines  were  in   activity   a 
the  cotiipaiiy  could  not  agree  to  a  partition,  the  matter  was  1 
over  for  settlement  in  the  future,  and   in  the  mean   time  t 
coriitnissioners  were  appointed,  one  residing  at  Vervjers  in 
gium  and  the  other  in  .Mx-la-Chapelle,  or  Aachen,  in  Kheni 
Prussin.   who  should  jointly  appoint  a  burgomaster  to  govi 
tilt'  place  so  far  as  it  might  neeil  a  government. 

The   burcri>mB!*ter  agreed    upon    was   an   upright   man,   w 
appointed  us  his  justice  a  man  of  his  own  kidney.     The  justii 
liead-cpiarters  were,  in  the  .\meriean  phrase,  "  under  his  ha 
He  went  iilK)ut  town  and  held  court  wherever  he  hap]>eiie(l  to 
when  his  service  as  justice  was  required,  which,  happily,  was 
often.      When   complaint   was   made   to   him,   he   would    li; 
pntiontiy  and  attentively,  and  when  the  complainant  hnd  finisiii 
ibis  stnlement.  His  Honor  would  whittle  some  favorite  air,  a 
thus  take  time  to  revolve  the  matter  in  his  mind.     In  decidi 
be  never  argued  the  case,  but  his  judgments  were  always  in 
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gible  and  fair,  insomuch  that  they  were  never  excepted  to  or 
appealed  from  during  all  his  term  of  thirty-five  years. 

Moresnet  had  no  array  or  navy  to  pay,  there  was  no  custom- 
lionse.  nor  wore  the  people  taxed  on  what  they  consumed.  Trade 
was  free.  The  only  police  they  had  was  one  watchman,  who 
traversed  the  burgh  at  night  when  the  weather  was  not  too  in- 
clement. The  entire  annual  budget  was  less  than  $550.  That 
sum  sufficed  for  the  schools  and  the  roads. 

But  at  the  end  of  these  thirty-five  years  the  good  old  burgo- 
master died,  and  was  buried,  as  he  had  desired,  with  his  face 
toward  the  mountain.  A  new  burgomaster,  of  foreign  birth,  was 
appointed  to  the  old  man's  place.  This  new  man  was  ambitiou.e, 
lie  seems  to  have  cherished  the  idea  that  his  mission  was  to  get 
rich,  honestly  perhaps  if  he  could,  but  to  get  rich.  His  first 
venture  was  in  making  mineral  water  and  selling  it  as  natural 
water.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed.  The  fraud  was  expr)scd. 
His  next  venture  was  to  sell  the  monopoly  of  a  faro  bank  at 
^loresnet,  to  accomplish  which  he  visited  London  and  Paris  and 
some  other  great  cities,  and  told  those  whom  he  prevailed  upon 
to  listen  to  him  what  a  nice,  quiet  place  Moresnet  was  to  play 
faro  in.  Nobody  could  interfere  with  such  purchaser  but  him- 
.«olf,  and,  of  course,  he  wouldn't.  But  before  he  had  secured 
a  purchaser  the  scandal  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Belgian 
iuid  German  authorities,  and  by  two  scratches  of  a  pen  the  little 
burgh,  with  its  two  thousand  people,  was  given  a  more  formal 
ndministration,  composed  of  a  burgomaster  and  a  council  of 
ten  members.  On  one  side  of  the  frontier  is  Prussian  Moresnet, 
with  some  700  inhabitants,  on  the  other  is  Belgian  Moresnet,  with 
about  1300.  The  profit  of  the  customs  is  divided  l)etween  the 
two  countries.  The  inhabitants  of  the  divided  city  individually 
elect  whether  they  will  perform  military  service  for  Prussia  or 
for  Belgium,  and  also  whether  they  will  accept  the  jurisdiction 
I'f  the  Prussian  or  the  Belgian  courts. 

Mortgage-  The  oldest  investment  on  earth  is  the  real-estate 
mortgage.  In  ancient  Babylon,  2100  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Khammuragas,  money  was  loaned  on  mortgage, 
while  the  great  Babylonian  banking  house  of  the  Egibi  family, 
founded  alwut  600  B.C.,  invested  large  sums  in  mortgages  on  both 
city  and  farm  property.  The  mortgages  have  been  recorded  on 
bricks,  which  were  preserved  in  the  contemporary'  safe-deposit 
vaults, — great  earthenware  jars  buried  in  the  earth, — and  have 
been  dug  up  in  our  day  to  show  the  archaeologist  when,  where, 
and  how  the  mortgage  originated. 

Mother  Carey  and  Her  Chickens,  "^fothor  C&\w'% 
chickens "  and  "  stormy  petrels  "  «r«  names  appVicii  Xi-j  w\ax% 
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to  tlie  K-a-fowl  wliich  ruiiithologists  kuow  as  Tbalasxdr&ma 
pelagica.  It  i^  the  smallest  of  all  web-footed  birds,  sooty  bhck 
in  color,  witli  a  little  white  on  winga  and  tail,  and  so  thoroughly 
given  up  to  an  Ej^kirno  diet  of  fish  and  whale-blubber  that  it 
emits  an  unpleasant  odor.  "'  Jfother  Carey  "  may  be  a  corrap- 
tion  of  Mater  cam  (Latin  for  "Dear  Mother"),  as  birds  of 
this  clas?,  which  are  thought  to  give  friendly  warnings  of  com- 
ing storm?,  are  popularly  regarded  as  inej'sengera  from  the  Virgin 
Jrnry,  Thus,  the  halcyon  (7.1'.),  which  has  been  in  a  measure 
identified  with  the  story  petrel,  is  faniiliarly  known  to  the  French 
ort  the  ireilltprranean  c<>a*t  as  t'oheau  de  Ntdre  Dame  (''our 
Lndy's  bird  ")  and  to  the  Sardinians  aa  ucello  pescatora  Santa 
}(aria  ("Holy  Mary's  fishing  bird").  Incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  "  petrel "  is?  probably  a  corruption  of  Peter 
(Latin  Pelrua,  Italian  Pielro],  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
walking  on  the  water  whicb  kina  the  fowl  to  the  less  expert 
apoptle. 

Yarrell  contends  that  the  name  "Mother  Carey's  chickens" 
was  first  hejitowpd  upon  the  stormy  petrel  by  Captain  Carteret's 
stiiliirs,  anil  he  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the  name  of  some 
ifilehrated  old  hug  wlio.-'e  memory  they  thus  jocosely  perpetuated. 
The  mater  mm  ptymolog}',  however,  is  all  the  more  plausible 
"'hen  we  remember  the  great  power  over  the  ^ea  attributed  hv  the 
CiUholic  rliiirch  tn  the  Holv  Mother  whom  tlie  sailor  Invokes  as 
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with  forebodings.  Observation  has  tauglit  him  that,  when  this 
bird  becomes  unusually  rapid  in  its  movements,  it  is  providen- 
tially bestirring  itself  to  gather  food,  tliat  it  may  return  to  its 
home  on  the  shore  before  the  storm  breaks." 

Therefore  it  is  that  quantities  of  these  birds,  invisible  at  other 
times,  gather  around  a  vessel  during  or  just  before  a  storm,  to 
catch  any  particles  of  food  that  may  be  thrown  overboard,  or  to 
pick  up  the  small  fish,  molluscs,  and  other  animals  which  the 
agitated  ocean  brings  in  abundance  to  tlie  surface  of  the  water. 
Descending  now  into  the  deeper  volleys  of  the  abyss  and  now 
scarcely  vouching  the  foamy  crest  of  the  highest  wave,  they  dart 
hither  and  thither,  in  apparent  delight,  and  wot  not  of  the  mis- 
givings with  which  the  poor  sailor  watches  their  performances. 

Yet,  though  generally  regarded  as  ominous  of  evil,  sailors 
have  a  superstitious  dread  of  injuring  the  Mother  Carey  chickens, 
believing  that  they  are  witches  or  that  each  contains  the  soul 
of  some  shipwrecked  mariner.  As  they  are  ever  hasting  and 
never  resting,  the  French  call  them  ames  damnes,  or  "damned 
souls." 

In  contradistinction  to  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  the  great 
black  petrel  is  known  as  "  Mother  Carey's  goose."  When  it 
snows,  the  sailors  say  "  Mother  Carey  is  plucking  her  goose." 
This  petrel  is  frequent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  ravenous 
feeder  upon  dead  whales. 

In  history  the  name  "  Mother  Carey's  chickens "  has  been 
extended  to  the  mobs  which  thronged  the  streets  of  Paris  during 
tlie  firt^t  great  French  Bevolution,  l)ecause  their  appearance  was 
the  foreboding  of  woe,  the  heralding  of  a  tumult  and  political 
stormy  weather. 

Mouse.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  tales  about  the 
possibilities  of  mouse  domestication  was  told  in  so  sober  and 
reliable  a  paper  as  the  London  Spectator.  It  came  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent. 

A  lady  living  in  my  house  in  the  country  announced  to  mc  one 
day  that  she  had  tamed  a  family  of  mice,  consisting  of  a  father  and 
mother  and  seven  young  mouse  children,  who  had  made  tlieir  nest  in 
the  partially  decayed  sash-frame  of  the  window  in  her  first-floor  l>ed- 
room,  which  had  an  opening  on  to  the  sill  outside.  She  further  stated 
that  she  could  identify  each  of  the  members  of  this  family,  and  could 
iQdnce  them  to  come  at  her  call  and  feed  out  of  her  hand.  These 
statements  appeared  so  incredible  that  I  felt  compelled  to  express  my 
disbelief  in  them  in  the  absence  of  personal  proof  of  their  veracity, 
and  she  therefore  requested  me  to  accompany  her  to  her  room,  there 
to  receive  such  evidence  as  would  satisfy  my  doubts.  I  w^ent  and  stood 
with  her  close  to  the  open  window,  and  she  called  the  mice  by  the 
names,  "  Jim,"  "  Tom,"  "  Jack,"  and  so  on,  to  which  she  «L«8fc\\jft^  Vw».\. 
she  bad  accustomed  them,  and  I  saw  them  come,  one  \>5  otie,  qt^  Va  >\a 
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window  Iwlgo,  wIhtp  tlipy  nil'  lirond  out  of  Iht  hand,  ami  miliwi^ucni 
out  of  my  own,  not  timidly,  Imt  n.s  if  in  full  asMurance  of  safety. 

On  till?  aftt-rnoon  of  tin-  uadw  day  1  liad  ii  small  tennis  party 
ttif  jfiirden  on  to  wirutli  this  lu'drooin  Uiok»'d.     My  cousin,  whose  Clir 
tiiin  name  ia  Jim,  was  jduyinjj  t«-iini!<,  and  M-veral  of  tlic  party,  inolu 
ing    myself,    wt-rc    Hitting    in    tlic    pird«>n    Iw-nratli    the    mouse    windoll 
when  afternoon  tea  was  brought  out  to  us,  and   I  callod  loudly  "Jir 
■'  Jim,"  several  times,  to  rommunicjitc  that  fact  to  my  eousin.     .^t 
third   or    fourth   call    something   run   acrosH   the   imth,   and   one  of   tl 
partly  inipulitivply  threw  his  low  hnt  i  t   it,  and  killed  what  we  foufl 
to  be  a  mouse. 

The  mouse-tamer  was  not  of  the  party,  and  knew  nothing  of 
oeeurrenee,  to  which  indeed  none  of  ua  attached  more  tiian  a  \iaMHit 
importance.  The  next  morning,  however,  still  in  ignorance  of  tl 
incident,  she  distressedly  informed  us  that  her  little  •' .lim  "  hi 
di8ap{>eared  from  her  family,  and  that,  although  the  iitheri)  appeaii 
UA  Uitnal  at  her  call,  he  remained  absent;  and  I  know  that  lie  nev 
reapjjeared. 

David    Hutton,    n    nineteenth-c(*ntury    Scot,    oonoeivetl    t| 
ingcnioui»  idea  of  utilizing  mouso-power  in  niachinrry. 

His  jittontion  liad  been  nttraited  to  i-ertiiin  toys  and  trinlvcl 
1  n an u fact  11  red  by  the  inmates  of  a  Frenoli  prison. — pspet-ialf 
a  iittk'  toy  liouse,  with  a  wljecl  ia  tlic  gabli?  that  was  get  in  rap| 
motion  l>y  u  common  hougc-nioHse.  lie  liou^lit  one  for  liiin.':el| 
and  then  .«at  down  to  c-onsider  how  tlio  "  lialf-oiinoe  jiower  " 
a  niou8G  could  be  tunied  to  practical  account.  He  decided 
experjijicnt  in  the  niuniifacturc  of  "cwin^  thread. 

An  ordinary  mouse,  lie  aflccrtaincd,  would  average  a  tv 
of  10V1>  miles  per  da>-.  Tie  secured  two  extraordinary  mice  tli. 
could  do  the  distance  of  IS  milep  in  that  time.  He  cnlculatc 
that  n  Iiulf-pcnny's  worth  of  oatmeal  pnrridjie  would  siilTiee 
feed  cacli  for  .'{.")  (layR.  during,'  wliich  time  it  woidd  make  'HCri  mile 
Tlicn  he  constructed  a  miniature  mill  nhercin  a  mouse  could 
twi.st.  twine,  and  reel  from  100  to  V^O  thread^  a  day.  makiii;]; 
10',4  miles  a  day's  work.  In  five  weeks,  or  5?5  days,  each  mou=e 
made  33.50  threads  25  inche.s  loiip.  Xow.  a  woman  was  paid 
penny  for  every  hank  made  in  tlic  ordinary;  the  mouse,  therefor 
was  wortli  eighteen  cents  a  week  to  its  owner.  .Allowinfr  for  l>oal 
and  machinery,  each  mnu.«e  brouffht  in  a  yearly  [irotit  of  $I..>^ 
Havinp  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  his  plan,  the  invent* 
was  preparing  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  enterftrise  by  settir 
uji  It), 000  of  these  mouse-mills  when  he  was  stricken  down 
death. 

One  would  hardly  expect  eo  huge  nn  animal  as  the  clephai 

should  be  scared  by  so  diminutive  an  object  »«  a  moufic.     Vi 

so  it  is.     During  some  experiments  made  in  a  menagerie  to  di 

cover  the  likes  and  dislikes  id'  tlic  auimuls.  it  was  found  that  a| 

ekjfhuui  t>potted  a  iwwh;  yhe  moment  it  was  put  into  hrs*  ci 
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olosure.  He  gave  immediate  evidence  of  fear.  With  one  of  his 
fett  he  could  have  smashed  the  intruder  into  jelly.  Instead, 
he  stood  for  a  few  moments  motionless  and  apparently  helpless 
with  fear.  Not  until  tlie  mouse  was  removed  could  the  elephant 
he  pacified.    Not  for  hour.*  did  he  regain  his  normal  spirits. 

Other  animals  arc  afraid  of  mice.  A  Bengal  tiger  trembled 
and  uttered  long  and  mournful  howls  the  while  a  mouse  was  in  its 
cage.  Two  rats  introduced  into  a  lion's  cage  nearly  drove  his 
majesty  into  fits. 

Many  explanations  have  heen  oflfered  for  this  dislike  and 
terror  that  the  larger  animals  exhibit  toward  rats  and  mice. 
Possibly,  it  is  urged,  the  rodents  have  a  peculiarly  pungent  smell 
to  which  their  superiors  object.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a 
puma  had  no  such  fastidiousness.  When  a  rat  was  introduced 
into  her  cage,  the  huge  cat  made  one  spring  and  that  rat  was  no 
more ! 

A  female  writer  in  London  Woman  gives  an  analytical  de- 
scription of  the  sensations  aroused  in  female  breasts  by  the 
ritlintlus  mux.  A  mouse  in  the  chamber  of  Marat,  this  lady 
lielieves,  would  have  deterred  Charlotte  Corday  from  her  dread 
purpose ;  and  the  tail  of  one  popping  opportunely  from  the  carv- 
ing of  Tullia's  chariot  would  have  prevented  her  from  driving 
over  her  father's  corpse.  "\STio  can  doubt,"  she  asks,  "that 
Cleopatra  and  the  other  swarthy  Egyptian  beauties  held  the 
sacred  cat  in  special  veneration  on  account  of  the  part  he  played 
in  ridding  them  of  their  pet  aversion?  Everv  one  knows  that 
if  a  cat  has  a  weakness  it  is  for  a  plump,  well-matured  mouse, 
and  puss  has  perhaps  for  this  reason  earned  the  affections,  because 
the  gratitude,  of  our  sex. 

"The  story  of  a  prisoner  who  was  cheered  in  captivity  by 
a  mouse  is  familiar  to  us  all — but  the  prisoner  was  a  man. 
Equally  familiar  is  the  fable  of  the  grateful  mouse  which  gnawed 
the  net,  but  again — the  prisoner  is  said  to  have  been  a  lion,  not  a 
liones.«.    I  believe  there  is  a  mutual  antipathy  between  them. 

"  Most  women  have  experienced  the  sensation.  You  are  sit- 
tinf'  alone,  reading,  playing,  writing,  painting,  or  working.  Sud- 
denly you  instinctively  feel  a  sensation  of  horror  of  some  evil 
influence  that  is  present  but  as  yet  unseen.  You  lift  your  eyes. 
You  behold,  gliding  over  the  carpet  towards  you,  without  noise, 
apparently  without  the  trouble  of  walking,  a  mouse.  It  stops, 
jt  fascinates  you.  You  drop  your  book,  your  music,  your  brush, 
your  needle,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  you  make  no  other  sound. 
You  feel  your  blood  freeze,  and  your  limbs  slowly  paralyze,  your 
heart  stops  beating,  your  breath  ceases,  a  cold  chill  CT««^  ««« 
you.    In  your  imagination  you  feel  the  soft  toueVi  oi  «si  vrccc} 
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of  mice  running  races  over  your  face  and  hands  and  maki; 
nests  in  your  back  liair.  You  start  to  your  feet  .  ,  ,  a 
then     .     .     .     well,  women  take  these  things  so  differently. 

"Are  women  afraid  of  niioe  simply  Ix'oaiioe  it   is  bom 
them?    There  is  no  reason  why  we  sliotdd  l>e  afraid  of  them,  bi 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are,  and   I  have  long  since  resi.ijni 
myself  to  the  fact  as  an  evil  for  wliieh  there  ia  no  remedy." 

This  writer  is  evidently  unfamiliar  with  the  explanati 
offered  by  evolutionists. 

Moving  Pictures.     "Moving  pieturt^  "  it  ie.     Despite 
the  ufTorts  of  dictionary  makers,  the  great  public  has  refused 
cept  the  various  Greek  compounds  invented  by  Mr.   Edi 
liis   rivals.      "  Cinematograpli.''   "  kinetoscope,'*  and   "  bid 
graph," — all  have  gone  the  way  lliat  flesh  goes,  or  survive  on| 
as  fossil  remains  in  the  queer  departments  of  lexicograpbi 
museums. 

"  Moving  pictures"  it  is.  The  term  is  no  novelty,  thongh 
has  been  newly  apjjlied  to  a  new  thing.  It  go<'s  back  to  the  fi 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  centnrw  It  was  as  familiar  then  as 
is  now  in  the  twentieth,  and  it  was  first  applied  to  snmethi 
vaguely  analogous  to  the  prewnt  moving  picture. 

This  was  a  largo  mechaiiicai  toy  or,  if  you  will,  a  panora 
with  moving  figures,  which  was  invente*!  by  a  (Jerman,  Jacob' 
Moriaii,  and  exhibited  in  England  by  the  popular  comedi 
Pinkethraan.  An  advertisement  in  the  I/ondon  Daily  Cou 
for  May  0,  1709.  characterizes  it  as  ''The  Most  Famous  Arti 
cini  and  Wonderful  ^[oving  Picture  that  ever  came  from  G 
many."  and  a  handbill  whicli  was  contemporaneously  distributi 
describes  it  as  follows ; 

Part   of  tiiiB   fine   Picture   rcprosentB  a  LandBkip.  and   the  otb 
part  the  Wator  or  Soa;    in  tlie  I.HmJMkip  you  »«>  ft  Town,  out  of 
GntoB    of    which    cometh    a    I'oHch    riiiitij;   over    a    Hriil;;o    throu{;h 
Countrj',  behind,  before  nnd  iM-tvveen  the  Trees  till  out  nf  sif^ht;  eomil 
on   the   Bridge  a  (Jeiitli'niiiii.  siltin;;  on   the  Coach,   civilly  salutes 
Speetating    Company,   the   tuminp   of   the   Wheels   and   inotionn   of   tl 
Horses  are   plainly  seen  as   if   Xatural   and  Alive.     There  conieth   alf 
from   the  Town  Gate  a  Hunter   on   llcirsebaek,  with  his  Pogjsrs  Ix'hit 
him,  and  his  Horn  at  his  side:  coininp  to  the  Bridpe  he  takcth  up 
Horn  and   blows   it  that   it   is  distinctly   heard  by   all   the  Spei'tatoi 
Another  Hunter  painted  n«  if  sleeping,  nnd  l)y  the  said  hU)winK  '•'  tS 
horn  awaking,  riseth  up  his  Head,  looks  about,  and  then  lays  down 
Head  to  sleep,  to  the  (Irent  Amazement  mid  Diversion  of  the  Coiiipai 
There    are    aWo    represented    and    puinted.    Country    men    and    wonie 
Travellere,    Cows   and    Park    horses   poinj;    uion;?   the    Kond    till    out 
Bight.     Anil  at  n  seeming  diatance  on  the  Hills  are  several   Windmil 
i-ontinually  turninfr  nnd  working.     From  ii   River  or  Se«-(>ort,  you 
several  sorts  of  Ships  and   VesBcls   putting  out  to  Sea,   which   Sht^ 
by  lU'greea  lessen  to  the  sight  am.  Utey  gc<;m  to  aaii  turtliBf  off.     Mnj 
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more  varieties  too  long  to  be  inserted  here  are  painted  and  represented 
in  this  Picture  to  the  greatest  Admiration,  Diversion  and  Satisfaction 
of  all  Ingenious  Spectators. 

The  handbill  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Artist  Master 
of  this  piece  had  spent  five  years  in  contriving  and  perfecting  it. 
Originally  designed  for  a  present  "  to  a  Great  Prince  in  Ger- 
many, to  be  put  in  his  chiefest  Cabinet  of  greatest  Rarities," 
the  death  of  that  personage  threw  it  back  upon  the  hands  of  the 
maker,  "who  now  presents  it  to  the  View  and  Diversion  of  all 
ingenious  Persons." 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  out  from  this  handbill,  as  well 
as  from  the  advertisements  of  similar  shows  that  followed  in 
great  profusion  during  the  later  eigliteenth  century,  whether  the 
figures  were  working  models  or  marionettes. 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  similar  to  those  figures 
frequently  seen  on  old  clock  faces, — i.e.,  flat  painted  images 
moving  on  a  flat  surface.  Even  before  tliis  period,  however, 
spectral  pictures  or  reflections  of  moving  objects  similar  to  those 
of  the  camera  or  the  magic  lantern  are  described,  going  back 
as  far  as  the  fourteenth  century,  but  with  increasing  vagueness 
at  every  step.  Finally  all  these  contrivances  fused  themselves 
into  a  noteworthy  invention  called  the  "  eidophusikon,"  w^hich 
represented  natural  phenomena  by  moving  pictures  and  was 
exhibited  in  London,  Lisle  Street,  Tjeicester  Square,  April  3, 
1781. 

De  Loutherbourg,  a  painter,  was  tlie  inventor.  Later  histo- 
rians have  called  him  a  panoramist,  which  is  incorrect.  The 
pictorial  contrivance  known  as  the  "  panorama  "  was  not  invented 
until  1789,  by  Robert  Barker,  who  gave  it  that  name. 

Still  more  famous  was  the  "  phantasmagoria "  exhibited 
(1802)  in  London  by  Etienne  Gaspard  Robinson.  We  are  told 
that  spectres,  skeletons,  and  terrific  figures  suddenly  advanced 
upon  the  spectators,  becoming  larger  as  they  approached  them, 
and  finally  vanished  by  appearing  to  sink  into  the  ground.  The 
effects,  of  course,  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern, 
whose  invention  is  attributed  to  Athanasius  Kircher  (1646), 
but  which  was  not  made  in  Engiand  until  about  1800.  Iii  1811 
the  magic  lantern  was  first  used  for  special  scenic  effects  in  the 
production  of  "  The  Flying  Dutchman  "  at  the  Adelphi  Ther.^re. 

The  first  device  specially  intended  to  produce  tlie  illusion  of 
motion  was  the  phenakistoscope,  invented  by  Plateau,  of  Ghent, 
in  1838,  It  is  thus  described:  "A  circular  disk  having  radial 
i.lits  round  its  periphery  was  blackened  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  were  drawn  or  painted  the  various  phases  of  TftoWcvw  ^c\\>c 
represented.    On  holding  the  disk  in  front  ot  a  toattot,  Vx'O^ 
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the  blackened  side  to  the  eye,  and  revolving  it  on  its  axis,  a  me 
ing  picture  was  seen  liv  looking  through  the  slits." 

Here  evidently  was  an  anticipation  of  the  children's  prai 
known  as  the  zoetroix;,  or  w-heel  of  life,  which  in  its  fierfect 
form  was  not  introduced  until  1845.    This,  as  many  people  in 
renicmhcr,  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  box,  ojx-n  on  tr>p  and  revo|j 
ing  on  a  stand.     Round  its  side  were  cut  vertical  slits.     Pictuj 
of  men  and  animals  at  successive  stages  in  the  movements 
running,  leaping,  or  flying  were  arranged   on   a   long  strip 
paper,  and  this  in  turn  was  placed  around  the  inside  of 
cylinder  and  inspected  through  the  slits  as  the  machine  revolvi 

Almost  simultancniui^ly  I*rofessor  I'hilipstal  bnmght  out 
improved  ])iiant!JsMiagoria  at  t!ie  Lyceuni  Theatre.    The  figul 
were  made  rapidly  lo  increase  and  decrease  in  size,  to  advai 
and  retreat,  dissolve,  vanish,  and  pass  into  one  another,  iaj 
manner  then  considered  marvellous. 

And  now  conies  the  most  important  step  in  the  evolution 
the  moving  pictitre. 

In  1885  Eadward  Muybridge,  with  nn  electrically  c:iiitrolI| 
hatter}'   of   cameras,    succeeded    in    obtaining   a    sui'Ci»ssion 
photographs  of  moving  figures  which  he  copied  on  glass  dii 
and  projected  in  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Muyhridge  hit  upon  this  idea  almost  by  accident, 
had  been  engaged  by  tlie  late  Lelnnd  Stanford,  then  Goverr 
of  Califoniia,  to  tike  pli(itogra[>hs  of  his  fninous  trotter,  Occ-idt 
the  first  horse  west  of  the  Rocky  ^loimtains  to  make  a  mile 
two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds,     lie  sniippod  the  horse  fr 
every  conceivable  point  of  view  and  in  every  form  of  activity,- 
standing,  pacing,  running,  or  trotting.     Finally  he  coneeii 
the  idea  of  taking  a  series  of  snai)shols  representing  Occident 
the  various  pha.se8  of  consecutive  motion.     lie  placed  n  numl 
of  cameras,  covering  about  a  tenth  of  a  mile,  at  eipinl  distant 
from  one  another.     Fioni  these  cumcras  he  stretched  FJlk  threa 
across  the  track  at  about  tlie  height  of  the  li.»r=e's  knee, 
iifter  another,  as  the  tlirends  were  broken  by   Occident  in 
lieadlong  course,  the  cameras  took  a  snaitshot  of  that  particul 
stage  of  progreH.s.    By  putting  tlie  snapshots  together  and  ritTliJ 
them  with  the  thumb,  a  perfect  picture  of  the  horse  in  nioti 
was  obtained.     In   1S85  Muybridge  sailed  for  England, 
there,  in  conection  with  other  photographers,  ho  evolved  the 
regular  camera  for  taking  snapshots  by  an  automatic  nn>c 
Some  of  these  reached  America  in  IS.si',,  nnd  Muybridge  liima 
returned  here  in  1RS'^.     Moniivvhile  the  patent  office  at  Washil 
ton  had  i)e!:run  to  receive  a  shower  nf  antilicaiious  for  niulij 
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In   188S  ().  Ausrliutz  adapted  tliu  7.ovttu\>v  fur  llif  displuy 
of  idintoyrnphu  of  nuirnnls  in  motion.     lie  named  tlie  arrnnge-' 
mruf  he  jjHteritiil  tlio  ''  tachysK-ojie.'' 

Finnlly,  in  18I>3  Thoniap  A.  Edi^n.  after  working,  as  he 
»» knf»w1edpes,  for  linlf  n  dozen  yeftr?  on  the  hints  supplied  by 
Muylirid;(c  and  by  the  zwfrojK-,  eiioeeeded  in  jierfectin^  and 
producing  hi*  "kinotoscopc."  and  so  reducing  aniniatwl  photo?- 
^phy  to  a  commoreial  possibility.  He  aiinouneed  that  he  was  at 
Vork  nn  a  rom[ilpnientary  invention  wliieh  he  dyled  the  "  kineto- 
innph."  This  wn?  to  be  a  eonibiMation  «(f  tl>c  pliotographic 
eanicra  and  the  phonof^rapli,  \vlierel>y  the  words  of  a  siwi-eh  or 
play  wtrc  to  Im?  re<'«ir<UMl  giinidluneously  with  photo^'nipbiCi 
ttnprc<»ion«  of  all  th«?  niovonientB  of  a  8i»oaker  or  the  prog rcfsi vol 
p|iu»>(T>  of  on  action.    This  in  known  to-<lnv  us  the  kinctojihonp. 

Music  Store.  Elton's  "  Ilihtory  of  .\meriran  Music,"  echo- 
ing rarlier  authorities,  estates  that  there  were  no  music  Btores  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century.  A  contributor 
to  lh.«  N'm-York  Xalion  (May  M,  lt»04)  challenges  this  tilate- 
luting  an  advertisienient  that  apjiearcd  in  the  Maryland 
t,  Augiisit  «;,  lT:t4,  No.  17-25: 

tluMcml  ItrponUorff,  Mnrktt-Slrvet,  nfor  Uay-tHrrei,  Baltimifrr, 
.1.  CAKB.  Hujnc  Impiirirr,  t.ATKI.V  trxau  l>()>tlMiX,  llmprclfulttf  informt 
Ik*  f»tiitf   that    fir    hn»   itprnrfl  >i   Slorr    rritirr/i/    iii    tlir    I/msici/   (ifii,   aiifl 

has   f»r   HALE,    Kin^T   uid    barrel    orgaiu,   double   niul    ninglo   kcy'd 
hArpaadMmlk,  |*iaiio  (orte  and  conunon  Kuitnrv. 

Mystic  Circle  of  the  Plains.     Reminders  of  the  loi^t  herdt> 
of  banali)  am^liil  in  existemr  in  llie  t)Hkota!>  luid  Montana.    Tho] 
liOnicrte»<lor'»  pliiw  now  and  then  turns  up  a  butTalo  Utnc.  anj 
rnanj  of  the  trails  to  Rurings  and  creek.s  iiwd  to-day  by  rangi^ 
««lllt>  an:  known  to  have  been  made  originally  by  bulTaloeii.    Occa- 
tionallr  on  the  prniricp  are  to  be  fnund  **  buffalo  boulders."     At 
•  ilwtano'  ihev  afijK'iir  no  ilifTerent  from  others,  but  cIoht  in^'pec- 
liuu  »hrmft  them  to  Ik-  ciirroundwl  i>y  a  wejl-beaten  trough  several. 
frrt  wi'V      TIh-m*  boidden*.  within   the  memory  of  old   enttle-j 
n»rQ,  «  '  'ly  the  bnlfHliw-*  as  rubbing-fdines  in  their  wjinder- 

luj^   41  treeless   pruiricK.      (^)ther    remiruleri*   of   the   Ion 

Imt<1«  are  the  "  bulTalo  walluWH,"  great  circular  dritrefKiaiis  inm- 
fli.   i.Iiiitif,  where  the  ranchers  »ay  the  bulTaiocs  formerly 

•  T. 

It   iii>    iiiiMt  intenfting  reminder  of  the  departed  bulTaln 

^..      tDTKtir  rirele  of  the  plains  "  mi  familiar  to  the  eatlli'mtn 

early  o«}*,  '  Ut-oming  fai*t  obliterated.     This  circle 

r«m«t^"  «f  a  *  I  band,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  dun- 

tcbeii  ul  prairie,  encluviiig  an  area  of  ground  20  to  '<&S^ 
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Til  refrartl  to  these  circles  and  tJieir  significance,  Harper'f^ 
W'vtkhj  qiioti't:  tile  reniiiiiseences  of  an  old  plainsman  interviewed 
liy  out'  of  its  coiitriljutore.  ''In  the  early  eighties,"  said  this 
mitliority.  "  wliilc  there  were  a  few  herds  of  buffalo  still  roaming 
llie  ])rnirit's  nf  51nntana,  T  was  riding  along  one  day,  when  some 
(lifitiinec  awJiy  1  ispierl  about  a  dozen  buffaloes  which  seemed  to 
Ijl'  w'silkiiif!  in  a  circle  in  single  file.  The  strangeness  of  ttieir 
iruivenu'Tit-'?  k'd  iiic  to  ride  closer.  Aa  I  approached  I  discovered 
1!  biinoh  of  i-iihes  inside  the  circle,  and  a  moment  later  perceived 
a  l>ig  gray  wolf  emuched  on  a  knoll  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
away.  Tin-  story  wa?  plain  enough.  It  was  the  old  tragedy  of 
the  plains,  oidy  in  ujuit  was  to  me  n  new  setting.  The  wolf  wii!! 
thirsting  for  one  of  tlie  calves.  The  mother  buffaloeB,  in  order 
io  jirotect  their  young,  had  formed  themselves  in  u  circular  bar- 
rier aliout  them. 

"  A.s  I  vvuti'hed  their  rnanceuvres,  a  couple  of  imruly  ealvea 
made  !i  siiddi'ii  brrek  in  the  ring.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  wolf  was 
lenpiiig  tlirciiigli  the  grafig  toM'ard  the  breach.  No  sooner  had  be 
sifirti'ii,  however,  than  one  of  the  cows  eharged  out  of  the  circle 
and  came  plunging  toward  him  with  her  head  lowered.  It  seemed 
time  for  Jik*  to  tiike  A  hand,  and,  raising  my  rifle,  I  shot  and 
killed  the  wolf.  The  tragedy  or  near-tragedy  I  had  averted, 
1   Iciiriied  al'ttTwanl,  was  a  common  affair  on  the  plains  and  the 


N. 

Names.  Middle  names  were  once  illegal  in  England.  The 
law  is  laid  down  very  definitely  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  his 
"  First  Institute."  "  A  man  cannot  have  two  names  of  baptism, 
as  he  may  have  divers  surnames."  Coke  thus  comments  on  his 
own  rule:  "It  is  requisite  that  the  purchaser  be  named  by  the 
name  of  his  baptism  and  his  surname,  and  that  special  heed  be 
taken  to  the  name  of  baptism." 

English  royalty  itself  had  but  a  single  baptismal  name  until 
the  time  of  William  III,  who  was  a  Dutchman.  The  Stuarts 
dropped  a  not  uncommon  Scotch  habit  of  duplicating  baptismal 
names  when  their  James  VI  mounted  the  English  throne  as 
James  I.  But  James's  eldest  son,  who  was,  of  course,  bom  in 
Scotland,  and  who  did  not  live  to  succeed  his  father,  was  bap- 
tized Henry  Frederick.  No  other  child  of  James  bore  two 
Christian  names,  nor  did  any  child  of  Charles  I  save  Henrietta 
Maria,  named  after  her  mother,  a  Frenchwoman. 

The  first  Englishman  to  break  the  record  seems  to  have 
been  Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel,  bom  in  1608.  Evi- 
dently he  was  named  after  the  Scotch-bom  Prince  of  Wales. 
So,  also,  was  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  who  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1641,  but  whose  birth  date  is  unknown. 

Pseudo-record-breakers  have  indeed  turned  up.  A  certain 
John  James  Sandilands,  an  English  knight  of  Malta,  has  been 
cited.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century  he  was  expelled  from 
the  order  on  his  own  confession  of  having  stolen  a  chalice  and  a 
crucifix  from  the  altar  of  San  Antonio's  church.  The  date  of 
his  birth  or  baptism  is  unknown.  There  is  more  particularity 
in  the  case  of  Thomas  Dooley  Pyp,  whose  name  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  register  at  Tamworth,  at  the  alleged  date 
of  1579.  Name  and  date,  however,  have  been  queried,  the 
latter,  it  is  asserted,  being  really  1679,  while  as  to  the  former, 
the  true  reading  is  suggested  as  Thomas  Dooley  Fil.  pop. — filius 
populi  being  a  common  way  of  entering  illegitimate  children. 

If  you  dismiss  the  Henry  Fredericks,  therefore,  as  mere 
compliments  to  royalty  and  too  accidental  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent, you  must  then  fall  back  upon  a  perfectly  original  and 
perfectly  well-attested  double  name,  that  of  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  who  was  bom  and  baptized  in  the  year  1621.  His 
name,  moreover,  gives  you  a  specimen  of  the  most  fertile  re- 
rource  of  double  names  in  modem  England.    "Se  ■*•%&  <;«}^s^ 
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Ashley   as   well   as  Anthony  to   keep  up  tlie  memory   of 
maternal  grandfather.     The  fashion,  now  so  cominon,  of  i 
ing  surnames  into  Christian  names,  seems  to  have  begun  in  the 
sixteenth  century.     Guilford  Dudley  mu.^t  have  been  an  earij 
exan>ple.      When   the  custom   began,   it   was   soon   applied 
women   as  well   as  to   men.      For   instance,   there   is   Douglj 
Shellield,  the  girl  who  played   (or,  rather,  suffered)   a  part 
the  tragedy  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.    In  this  &U 
it  supplanted  the  Christian  name.     In  the  next  stage,  that 
Anthony  Ashley,  it  was  added  to  a  real  Christiaii  name.     I^asf 
comes  the  stage  in  which  a  man's  baptismal  name  is  made  up  i 
two  or  three  surnames,  or,  politest  form  of  all,  a  real  pnenor 
with  a  cognomen  stuck  before  it — Snooks  I'eter  Tompkins. 

To  sum  up :    the  practice  of  giving  children  a  double  Chi 
tinn  name  was  unknown  in  England  before  the  period  of 
Stuarts,  was  rarely  adopted  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revoluti^ 
and   never  became  common  until  the  Hanoverian   family 
seated  on  the  throne.     (See  also  Walbh  :    Handij-book-  of 
eranj  Cuiiosiiies,  p.  78*3.)     It  must  be  noted,  furthermore,  tl 
sevcTitecuth-century   England   still   seemed   to   fear   the   revi 
of  un  nb.«olcscent  law,  for  they  dodged  it  at  tinies  by  ingeniously 
comjwtinded  names.     Thus,  on  old  parish  registers  in  Engls 
there  is  occasionally  seen  such  combinations  as  Fannasahil 
which   is   Fanny  and   Sybil  joined;  Annameriar,  made  up  I 
Anna  and   Jfaria;  and   Aberycusgentylis,   named   in  honor; 
Professor  .Ahericus  Gentylis  of  O.vford.     Each  of  these  nai 
is  morally  two  names,  though  one  legally. 

.And  now  a  further  question  suggests  itself.  What  do 
understand  by  a  double  Christian  name?  The  Saiur 
Rerictc,  September  If),  1874,  points  out  that  it  must  not  ^ 
confounded  with  several  things  which  are  at  first  sight 
unlike  it.  Every  case  in  which  a  man  is  called  by  two  Christ 
names,  even  every  case  in  which  he  is  called  by  two  possl 
Chrif.tinn  names  at  once,  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  an  instal 
of  the  real  double  Christian  name.  By  this  last  we  underst 
the  calling  a  man  in  liis  baptism  by  two  names,  each  of  which 
is  by  itself  in  use  as  a  baptismal  name.  It  is  in  fact  putting 
names  together  and  making  one  name  out  of  them.  The 
natural  and  obvious  thing  certainly  seems  to  give  only  a  sin 
name  to  one  man.  In  the  old  system  of  nomenclature,  Gi 
and  Roman,  nobody  ever  thought  of  giving  a  double  name. 
Greek  i)ud  only  a  single  name  of  any  kind  ;  the  Roman  liad 
a  single  jinrmnurn  ;  he  might  have  prmiojiien,  riotneu,  cognoiH 
aijiinmi'u,  till  his  whole  description  made  rather  a  long  st(j 

i;i.s  own  pcrfonal  niiuvv.'  \sw*  ftHavs  simply  Caiu^  pr 
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ncTcr  raiiis-Lufius,  or  Lucius-Caius.  How  the  (.-a^o  may  have 
utootl  in  the  later  Roman  time  when  noineniluture  had  got  utterly 
ixiiifuM'*].  wIm'Ii  men  so  commonly  changed  one  string  of  names 
for  another  string  of  names,  when,  as  Ammianus  says,  they 
thought  to  make  themselves  seem  greater  hy  taking  strange 
nan)i-»  like  Rcburnis  mid  Tarrasius,  it  would  Ih;  hard  to  say.  But 
thisi  faiihiun  eeeniti  to  hAv«  died  out  almost  tiuddenly.  Boetius  has 
an  endless  string  of  names,  but  the  contem[»orarie8  of  Gregory 
t]>e  (Jreat  would  almost  wem  to  have  had  only  one  name  apiece 
of  any  kind.  In  the  early  middle  age  men  certainly  peem  as  a 
mil*  tft  hnvi"  l»een  eotitenteil  with  a  «ingle  name  given  in  bajttistn, 
jiut  a*  the  Romans  were  contented  with  a  ningle  prtrnomen. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  was  l)!ip- 
tiicil  by  the  name  t>{  Frederick-Roger,  it  would  doubtlei^s  be  an 
early  cafle  of  the  double  Christian  name.  And  if  it  Im?  true  that 
Philip  the  Second  of  France  rcceivel  in  his  baptism  the  name  of 
Att^tftus,  by  which  he  was  certainly  known  from  his  own  time. 
it  would  be  an  earlier  and  a  still  more  singular  case;  for  it  would 
be  conpling  a  real  Chris;! iun  name  with  something  which  wa* 
Oct  exactly  a  Christian  name,  but  rather  a  title  or  epithet.  It 
certainly  Becms  that  I'hilip  was  cnllfd  Augustus,  as  wmc  j)onple 
have  bern  simt.',  isimply  iNLt-ause  lie  was  born  in  the  montli  of 
Ao|ra*t.  But  it  dooa  not  i»oem  clear  whether  the  name  w«a 
actually  jfivpn  to  him  in  hi*  bafitism.  If  it  was  not,  it  Ik-longs, 
not  to  the  claH8  of  double  Christian  nameg,  but  to  the  hi.«torv 
of  auniamee  in  their  non-hereditary  etnge.  We  are  imt  at  all 
pmiarcd  to  iay  that  cither  Frederick  or  I'liiliji,  if  they  really 
QM  tl»e  double  Christian  name,  were  the  earliest  cases  of  it^ 
ram.  Oderic  rpeak?  of  the  Kmpcror  Henry  the  Fifth  bj*  Karolus- 
Ilcnriru*.  whether  he  really  wa*  called  so,  or  whether  Oderic 

tb( '•'  ''^at  every  Emjteror  ought  to  be  Charles  as  well  aH  C«*flar 

an  tiiji;  and  long  iM-for*-  even  Henry  we  find  a  Charle*- 

e  and  an  Otto-William  among  the  princcfl  of  the  royal 
■.  ami  the  vnriiius  names  iKirne  iiy  the  Dukes  of 
;ire  >liMj>!',  Ii. lining.  Hut  it  is  not  safe  to  asst>rt  that 
•ti-(;iiitiii.-  jiii'l  I  iito-William  were  real  cases  of  «  double 
name.  In  "  Camlus  Constuntinus "  we  cannot  lie 
(rriatn  that  "  Conntantinus  "  is  Mrictly  a  name  at  all.  It  may 
be  a  title  taken  up  like  "  Flavius"  and  "  Ca'^ar^':  it  may  be-^ 
for  we  know  very  little  about  his  life — a  mere  epithet  implyinu 
that  h»  wa#  Item  in  fomt*  one  of  many  pia<Ts  called  Conxtaniia. 
O'-  !■'  more  like  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  roan 

r»-.i  I'"*, 

'Im  turn   friitii    Knclnnd   to  Kncland'a  children   u\   \wvV\s-»k. 
Wln-n  in  1<>?0  the  Mituf^ouer  .si;ieiJ  for  America.  \Wxe  >)t^ft  t>»V 


('.,-  ■  ,,  ■  ■ 
Bur_-  ml-, 
A<j'i't  ii:i<- 
('Jinrl«'--l  '< 
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a  man  (ir  woman  upon  it  who  had  a  middle  name.    Of  tiie  signi 
of  tlu'   Declaration  of  Independence  in  177l>,  only  three  I: 
middle    names,    Holx'it    Treat    Paine,    of    Massachusetts,    ai 
Kitliard    Henry   Lee  and    Francis   Lighlfoot  Lee,  of   Virgin; 
The  first  fi\e  Presidents  and  the  first  five  Vice-presidents  of 
United  States  had  only  one  given  name  each.     John  QuinI 
Adams    was  the   first    President  with    two   names,   Daniel   D. 
Tom|ikins  the  fi)-st  Vice-president,  and  each  was  sixth  on 
respective  list. 

Names  Changed.     A  .~tudent  of  the  history  of  the   fou 
century  A.n.  cannot  Init  he  .'tartled  on  reaching  a  certain  pas? 
where  he  reads  of  the  town  of  Augusta  quam  vrifrrs  appellnih 
Lundintum  ("which  was  formerly  called  London").     Wlien 
pots  on  to  later  times,  he  may  he  equally  startled  at  reading 
story  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens,  and  findi 
that   in   the    agreement   between    the    Caliph    Omar    and    the 
Patriarch  Sophronius  there  is  nothing  about  Jerusalem.     In 
officiiil  language  of  its  own  inhabitants,  tliat  city  was  not  Jei 
salem,  but  -'Elia. 

Pursuing  his  researches,  however,  he  will  find  that  a  numl)er 
of  cities  follow  the  same  law.  \  new  official  name  supplant.^  tb 
older  one  in  official  use;  but  it  is  onlv  in  offi<'ial  use  that  it  s 
plants  it.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  an  older  name,  which 
doubtless  always  used  in  popular  speech,  and  which,  when 
official  influence  is  taken  away,  comes  up  acain.  Often  a  distinct 
change  in  political  circumstances  is  marked  both  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  name  and  by  its  dying  out  again.  A  capital 
inetance  is  offered  by  the  Kalian  .\le.\andria,  which  became 
its  imperialistic  days  Ca*sarca.  though  it  speedilv  became  .\1( 
andria  again.  Sometimes  the  process  is  different.  An  ol 
name  ia  changed,  not  by  official  proclamation,  but  in  the  co 
of  those  accidents  of  lanpuage  which  do  affect  proper  na 
as  well  as  other  wotVls.  though  not  in  the  same  degree  in  wl 
(bey  affect  other  word.".  And  in  such  cases  a«  these  attempts 
are  sometimes  made  to  revive  the  old  name  of  set  purno«p. 
some  examples  from  modern  Greek  geography.  Kythera  has 
from  some  ouarter  or  other,  the  non-IIellcnic  name  of  Ce 
We  can  hardly  quarrel  witli  the  Greeks  for  bringing  back 
Greek  name.  But  when  thev  try  to  get  rid  of  the  name  of  V 
and  to  substitute  Krrl-iira,  that  is  quite  another  matter.  Corfi 
not  indeed  in  that  .spelling,  but  in  its  Greek  spelling  An/)ofoi 
Kopo<pot'i<! — is  as  good  a  Greek  name  as  that  which  it  supplan 
How  it  came  to  supplant  it  is  a  question  for  local  histori.T 
hut,  Jike  a  good  many  other  places  in  Greece,  the  place  «'han; 
Ms  older  Greek  name,  wsK  iot  a  Iwnjvfo.  name,  bu(   f.ir 
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Greek  name.  To  change  it  is  to  wipe  out  a  piece  of  the  history 
of  their  own  language.  Above  all,  to  write  A'iupa  implies 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  real  name  of  the  city  was  KdpKopa. 
The  case  is  as  if,  supposing  London  again  to  become  Augusta  or 
something  else  other  than  London,  the  revived  name,  after  the 
second  process  of  supplanting,  should  be,  not  London,  but 
Londres.  In  some  cases,  again,  a  name  seems  to  be  revived  when 
there  is  really  no  revival  at  all.  It  was  for  a  good  while  the 
fashion  to  call  the  whole  island  of  Crete  Candia;  now  people 
say  Crete  again.  This  is  simply  because  what  made  Crete  most 
famous  in  later  times  was  the  great  siege  of  Candia.  The  "  War 
of  Candia"  became  equivalent  to  the  War  of  Crete,  and  Crete 
came  in  Western  mouths  to  be  called  Candia.  But  the  island 
itself  did  not  change  its  name;  it  has  always  been  Crete,  and  it 
is  Crete  still  in  the  mouths  of  its  own  inhabitants  of  either  re- 
ligion. Sometimes,  again,  the  real  name  of  a  place  drops  out 
of  use  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Take  an  example  from  England.  From  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  Hull  has  been  in  common  speech  the  name  of 
the  town  officially  known  as  Kingston-on-Hull.  It  was  given 
that  name  to  distinguish  it  from  a  dozen  other  Kingstons,  but 
e8p)ecially  from  Kingston-on-Thames.  But  everybody  knows  the 
Thames  and  few  know  Hull  as  the  name  of  a  river,  and  fewer 
still  pause  to  think  that  the  town  which  is  commonly  called 
Hull  is  in  strictness  the  town  of  Kingston  on  the  river  Hull. 
The  changes  of  name  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Gaul  are  hardly, 
for  our  purpose,  changes  of  name  at  all.  The  name  of  the  tribe 
supplants  the  name  of  the  town  itself,  yet  the  process  by  which 
Lutetia  Parisiorum  became  Parisii — in  truer  mediaeval  form  the 
indeclinable  Parisius — is  really  not  without  analogy  to  the 
change  from  Kingston-on-Hull  into  Hull.  In  both  cases  the 
name  of  the  place  is  lost,  and  that  which  qualifies  the  name  is 
kept. 

Now  take  a  flight  eastward  to  the  most  signal  example  in 
geography.  New  Bome  keeps  its  true  name  only  in  the  style  of 
its  patriarch,  and  then  only  as  a  kind  of  adjunct. 

He  is  "Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  New  Rome."  The 
formal  name  was  supplanted,  sometimes  by  the  older  Byzantium, 
sometimes  by  the  newer  Constantinople.  Here  is  a  distinct  loss, 
for  the  whole  historic  importance  of  Constantinople  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  New  Home  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be, 
the  New  Borne.  It  is  important  to  mark  the  fact,  and  it  cannot 
be  so  easily  marked  as  by  the  use  of  the  name;  but  he  who 
ventures  to  speak  of  New  Borne  must  take  hia  cVwmce  ol  "VvwYaa 
it  thoQgbt  that  he  is  speaking  o{  the  Rome  ot  "Victox  "E.tKca«KV»a. 
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in  oppoeitiou  to  the  Home  of  Pius  tlie  Tenth.  But  thi8~tn! 
vflnous  names  in  various  tongties  pxpress  something  like 
Fame  iilea;  if  the  New  Rome  does  not  keep  its  name  of  Rob 
it  is  at  least  spoken  of  as  old  Rome  wag.  Old  Rome  was  Frl 
New  Rome  was^/i^^'Si  thenee  hy  corruption  comes  Turkish  Sta^ 
boul,  and  by  translation  Scandinavian  Micklegard. 

To  turn  from  great  things  to  small  let  us  chronicle  a  f^ 
changes  in  the  village  nomenclature  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  IIHO  a  mighty  turmoil  agitat 
a  little  village  in  New  York  which  had  hitherto  l)ornc  in  co^ 
fort  and  in  peace  the  name  of  Turner.  The  name  commemorat 
its  ffiuiider,  Peter  Turner,  who  had  built  here  the  Orange  Hotel, 
for  the  refreshment  of  travellers  on  the  F>ie  Railroad.  The  trains 
stopped  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
that  was  often  seized  upon  by  as  many  as  500  at  a  time, 
in  18T2  the  hotel  wa.«  burned  down,  and  in  ]ftT3  its  proprie 
died.  The  hotel  was  never  rebuilt  but  Turner  itself  rcgaine 
more  than  its  old  importance  when  E.  H.  Ilarriman,  the  so- 
called  railroad  king,  purchased  several  thousand  acres  here  and 
placed  a  mant^ion  atop  of  Mount  Ramapo  which  overlooks, 
village.  Harriman  too  died.  On  Tuesday,  May  17,  1910, 
trouble  began.  Suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  wamit 
the  citizens  were  invited  to  a  mass  meeting,  by  placards  issii 
in  the  name  of  the  A'^illage  Improvement  Society.  There  thrT 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Harriman's  widow  had  offered  to  build 
a  new  $0000  .station  and  to  add  If2.'),000  worth  of  improveinei 
on  condition  (hat  the  name  of  the  place  should  be  changed  fr^ 
Turner  to  Harriman.  A  motion  to  accept  tliis  offer  was  cnrr 
by  a  vote  of  58  to  13.  The  opposition  were  fiirious  at  their 
feat.  They  claimed  that  the  question  had  been  sprung  too  sii 
denly  upon  the  community  to  get  out  the  full  adverse  \i 
There  were  appeals  and  counter-appeals.  Finally,  on  June] 
the  railroad  othcials  decided  that  Turner  should  be  Turner  ui 
July  15  and  Harriman  thereafter. 

At  almost  the  same  period  a  desperate  war  was  waged 
Staten   Island  over  the  question  whether  the  town   which 
been  known  as  Totteuville  for  nearly  a  century  sliould  resu| 
its  pro-Revolutionary  name  of  Rentley  Manor.    Tlie  latter  na 
sounded  grander  in  the  ears  of  many  citizens.    Further,  TottI 
ville,  S.  I.,  was  frequently  mistaken  for  its  neighbor  Tonipki 
ville,  S.  I.,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  telephone  and 
service.     Still  further,  the  name  lent  itself  to  such  humor 
perversions  as  Cottonville,  Rottenvillo,  and  even  Hottentottd 
ville.     History  also  was  invoked.     When,  in  iriiiS,  Christophei, 
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tKv  t«lau<]  in  hi*  stnat  stiip,  tite  Benllry,  in  tlio  fust  time  of  33 
hoan,  the  brcMcl  lanils  given  him  as  a  reward  by  tlie  Duke  of 
York  be  runM*U  Bvntlov  Manur,  aftor  thv  ^iioil  ship.  As  this 
was  •  foil  hatMlmJ  years  before  the  Hevolution,  he  eould  hardly 
be  held  acctjiintahlc  for  the  fact  that  a  (rrandson  of  hi;^,  wl»o 
rMllj  had  ni»  rifiht  U>  ihr  name  of  Billopp,  was  n  Tory  in  Rt-vo- 
iatiamrr  days.  Yut  it  was  on  that  ground  that  the  Totten  de- 
acritdanlx  and  a  {towerfu]  i-ontingent  desired  llie  rHention  uf  the 
name  of  Tottcnville,  given  in  honor  of  a  lot-al  celebrity  who  had 
cio«.'«  been  po<tma-ter.  Finally,  on  Noveml>er  5,  1910,  the 
I'ort-<iflirr  lKj>artirirnt  at  Wusliinfitoii,  which  had  first  aiithor- 
iaed  a  cfajuige  to  Kcntloy  Manor,  reverted  to  the  name  of  Totten- 
ham.    S**  also  MtrariNK  Hat, 

'  Short.     Botli    in    hnman    and    in    geographical 

ttT  n  oTUin  numlKT  of  names  exist  which  nwisisl  of 

but  a  Hingie  letter.  O  is  the  typical  instance.  There  is  a  village 
of  thia  nanw  in  N'omiandy,  twenty  miles  from  Argi-ntou.  The 
locaJ  magnate  ia  the  Marquis  d'O.  N'or  is  the  name  unknown 
eUawhere.  It  ia  found  lK)th  in  BrusseKs  and  in  Paris.  A  Madam« 
Tbereaa  0  waa  the  proprietor  of  a  Parisian  caf^  that  was)  popular 
to  ih*  '  lie  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Tl)  !"  <)  hnd  n  son.     The  French  pajwrs  were  highly 

aaaitMHi  ot'  man  reached  the  age  for  military  serv- 

ice Ackn>'  ^  „  It  he  could  not  write,  ho  was  allowcil  to 
aign  hia  Dame  oa  the  otncial  yafiers  with  a  cross.  ''  Is  not  0 
icaaj  to  vritc  as  an  X?  ''  askeii  the  funny  men. 

In  the  Zuyder  Zee  there  is  a  bay  culled  Y.  Amsterdam  has 
ritrr  Y.  And.  strange  to  say.  in  q\iit»>  another  part  of  th»i 
■ortd,  in  China,  the  oaiue  brief  name  is  given  to  h  town.  In 
thr  proTioee  of  llonan,  nl«o  in  Cliinn,  there  is  a  city  called  U. 
Francw  liaa  a  rivt*r  and  Sweden  n  town  of  the  tniinc  of  \. 

WiiAl  ia  believed  to  be  the  shortest  nunic  in  the  I'nitetl  State* 
for  any  iter^on  is  Eda  Kk,  actnnlly  borne  hy  n  ri'sident  of  Brm-k- 
loo.  Ma«s.  Ek  is  a  good  old  Iriah-Swedish  name,  and  it  was 
we  with  honor  by  the  famous  explorer  ,Tohn  Ek,  who  saih-d 
lo  far  wet^  and  ntudc  itnportnnt  discoveries.  It  is  from  thifl 
man  that  Miaa  Kk  is  dc<icended. 

N^>kina  wen.'  of  even  morvi  im[Kirtance  in*  ancient  and 
nedueval  time^  than  at  preix-nt.  .Am  forks  did  not  cimtf  into 
jjrm-riil  ii-.>  until  the  seventeenth  century,  gentlemen  who  ate 
»  fingi^m  frwjuently  found  it  n«'<T«»ary  to  wip'  them. 

I'm  1*  ijii-.  uiight,  indeed,  be  content  to  lick  them  clean.    But 
Roman  patrician  and  (he  medi.Tval  lord  never  gnidced  the 
of  taUe  linen.     The  Angustan  lenders  of  '    ' 
aboot  their  hind  towel*,  which,  nut  in f  >^« 
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cupidity  of  kleptomaniac  guests.  There  is  Hermogenes,  for  ex- 
iunple,  who,  wlien  invited,  because  of  liis  well-known  procliTities, 
tu  a  na|>kiiik'!;f;  banquet,  revenged  himself  by  running  off  with 
the  tablecloth. 

The  EngH?]i,  from  the  Anglo-Stuvon  period  to  that  of  the 
Stuart;?,  U5ed  table  linen  lavishly,  and  made  much  parade  of 
washing  before  and  pfter  meat.  After  every  meal,  and  some* 
times  after  every  course,  a  ewer  of  water,  a  basin,  and  a  napkin 
were  set  k'fore  each  fjuest.  But  the  introduction  of  the  fork 
did  away  with  the  neeessity  for  so  much  nice  particMlarity.  Ben 
Jotiscm  hurl  furi'secti  this  wlien  he  made  hin  Meercraft  speak  of 

tlie  lauilable  uw  of  forks 
Drouplit  into  cuBtom  here  as  they  are   in   Italy 
To  the  sparing  uf  napkiiia. 

The  Devii'n  an  Aa»,  Act  v.  Scene  4. 

Forks,  inileed,  had  not  l>een  long  jn  use  ere  napkins  began  to 
disaj)]iear  from  the  tables  of  economical  housekeepers.  It  iras 
early  in  tite  rcii^n  of  Chnrlea  II  that  Samuel  Pepys,  attending  a 
bauinu't  at  Guildliall,  noted  a  fact  which  seemed  to  him  no  little 
s^ur|trisin;:.  "  Ihmy  were  the  tables,"  he  eays,  "  but  none  in  the 
hyjl  but  tlie  flavor's  and  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council  that  had 
najikins  (ir  knives,  which  was  very  strange.^'  A  few  years  latt'f 
>lr.  I't'pys  might  have  seen  nothing  remarkable  in  this  distinc- 
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and  150  in  circumference.  They  are  erected  in  secluded, 
sheltered  spots,  and,  like  smaller  bird's-nests,  are  skilfully  inter- 
woven with  leaves,  grass  and  twigs  and  such  other  suitable  mate- 
rial as  the  fowl  may  be  able  to  procure. 

A  similar  system  is  followed  by  the  bush  turkey,  whose  home 
is,  however,  more  comprehensive  in  design.  Its  shape  is  pyrami- 
dal. It  has  been  asserted  by  Australian  naturalists  that  the 
nests  of  the  bush  turkeys,  which  live  in  colonies,  are  so  large  that 
to  move  them  requires  the  services  of  six  or  seven  men.  The 
material  of  a  single  nest  has  been  found  to  weigh  upward  of  five 
tons. 

Another  curious  Australian  nest-builder  is  the  Chlamydera 
maculata.  They  frequent  the  brush  which  surrounds  the  plains 
and  construct  their  nests  with  amazing  skill,  supporting  the 
framework  by  a  foundation  of  stones  and  transporting  from 
banks  of  streams  and  water-courses  at  considerable  distances  the 
numerous  ornamental  objects  which  they  dispose  at  the  entrance 
of  the  nests.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Prof.  Aristides 
ifestre  that  birds  modify  and  improve  their  nests,  both  as  to  form 
and  material,  when  circumstances  have  arisen  which  require  such 
a  change. 

Many  years  ago  Poudrat  gathered  swallows'  nests  from  the 
window-sills  and  had  them  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  natural- 
history  museum  at  Bouen.  Forty  years  later  he  sought  for 
similar  nests,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  newly  collected 
nests  sl.owed  a  real  change  in  their  form  and  arrangements. 
These  nests  were  from  a  new  quarter  of  the  city  and  showed 
a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  types.  Of  the  forms  described  by 
naturalists  of  earlier  periods  he  found  no  trace.  For  Poudrat 
the  new  type  of  construction  marked  a  distinct  advance.  The 
new  nests  were  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young  brood 
and  protected  them  better  from  their  enemies  and  from  cold  and 
inclement  weather. 

In  Cuba  there  are  nests  made  altogether  of  palm  fibres  mar- 
vellously intertwined  and  attached  close  to  the  tufts  of  the  palms 
or  under  the  clusters  of  bananas  or  mangoes.  The  nest  is  built 
both  by  the  male  and  the  female  bird.  They  perforate  the  small 
leaves  of  the  palm  and  pass  threads  through  the  holes  so  as  to 
form  a  species  of  rope  by  which  the  nest  is  suspended.  It  has 
been  said  that  an  old  bird  and  a  young  bird  build  the  nest  to- 
gether. This  shows  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  apprenticeship, 
which  constitutes  an  additional  argument  against  the  theory 
that  blind  instinct  animates  the  birds. 

Newspaper,  First  American.    The  earliest  attempt  to  a^ 
op  a  iiewqMper  in  Nortb  Azaerica,  or  indeed  in  t\ie  'We&Wra. 
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hemisphere,  was  made  at  Boston  Lty  RicluirJ   Pierce, 
ployed   Beujaiuin   Harris   to  print  it.     The  title   was   Public 
Occurrences  both  Foreign  and  Pomfstic.     Only  one  copy 
ever  issued  (I)caring  date  Thursday,  September  25,  1690), 
of  that  number  only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist, — the  copy  pre- 
served  in  the  Colonial    State   Paper   Office  in   London.     The 
journal  was  7  x  11  inches  in  size,  and  consisted  of  a  folded  sheet, 
three  pages  of  which  were  occupied  with  printed  matter,  two 
columns  to  the  page,  the  fourth  page  being  left  blank.     From 
the  prospectus  we  loam  tliat  it  was  the  publishers  intentio 
issue  the  paper  monthly.  "  unless  any  Glut  of  occurrences 
pen,"  in  which  case  it  is  somewhat  vaguely  stated  that  it  wou 
be  "issued  oftcner."    But  God  disposed  otherwise  of  this  ne 
paper-man's  proposal,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  colonial 
thorities  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  the  sheet,  deeming  it  contai 
"  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature,"  and  it  was  forthwith  sup- 
pressed. 

Boston  can  also  boast  of  the  first  successful  attempt  made 
in  either  America  to  establish  a  paper.  This  was  a  weekly  en- 
titled The  Boston  News-Leiter.  The  initial  number  bore  date 
Monday,  April  24,  1704.  It  was  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  about 
13  X  8  inches,  made  up  in  two  pages  folio  with  two  colunma 
each  page. 

The   imprint  is   "Boston;   printed   by   B.    Green;   .«nld 
Nicholas  Boone,  at  his  shop  near  the  old  meeting-house."     The 
proprietor  was  evidently  Joiin   C'rtm])l>el,   then   Postmaster, 
indicated  by  the  following  advertisement,  which  was  the 
one  the  paper  contained : 

This   New8-I^ttcr    is    to   he   continupd    Weekly;    and    nil    pe 
wlio  have  any  Houses.  I>indK.  Tenements,  Farms,  Ships.  V'esBcIs.  C, 
Wares  or  Merchandise,  etc.,  to  be  SoWl  or  Let:  or  Servant.*"   Riina' 
or  Goods  Stole  or  Lost;   may  have  the  name  insorted  at  a   Re»soni 
Rate,  from    Ticelvt-  Pence  in  Five  Shillitifjs,  and   not  to  exceed : 
may  agree  with  John  Cnmphrl,  Postnia.ster  of  Boston.     All   perso 
Town  or  Country  may  have  the  Xewo-Letter  every  Week,  Yearly, 
reasonable   terms,   agreeing   with   John    Campbel,   Postmaatcr    for   the 
same. 

Campbell,  or  Campbel.  was  a  Scotchman. 

Besides  attending  to  his  duties  a.s  postmaster  and  as  e^ 
and  publisher  of  the  News-Leticr,  he  did  some  business  in 
way  of  bookselling.    His  literary  accomplishments  seem  to  ' 
been  meagre  enough,  for  what  little  original  matter  he  put  il 
his  paper  is  clumsily  written  and  caroles.sly  punctuated.     V 
of  the  matter  was  made  up  from  Ixjndon  newspapers. 

The  files  of  the  Xeus-Lr((er  down  to  1722,  when  Barliiol-> 
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rrfrv-l,  liiil  tlif  inutsi  iijiii)>lcte  are  found  in  the  library  of  the 
icbusftt^  Historical  Swiety  in  New  York,  and  these  are  all 
ttxnd  irj  two  volumes,  embracing  not  lialf  of  the  numbers  for 
years  previous  to  1720.  The  Xcws-Leiter  was  pulilishe<l 
without  interruption  for  a  j)eriod  of  72  years,  and  was  the  only 
Iper  priT)l4'«l  in  Boi^ton  during  the  »ie«je. 

It  wn*  Thomas  Watts,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  finally 

Ki>lwUtl  the  long-previilent  fancy  that  a  pajKT  called  the  Kiiollsh 

fen-unr,  dated  in  15SS,  was  the  progenitor  of  modem  journal- 

i».     No  such  pii|)Or  wai5  ever  pul>lished.     A   pretended   copy, 

ill  extant  in  tlie  Bircli  coIIih  tioii,  ha«  \n^n  jiroved  to  Im  a  hoax 

liricated  by  the  «H}<ond  Lord  llardwicke.     It  jnirpfjrte  to  give 

from  the  •'.\i>e<liti()ii   against  the   Spanish   Annada;  h»it, 

•  hoet  of  lilundere  in  dates,  it  is  printed  on  paper  manu- 

«ft<*r  the  pretcndi-Kl   date  of  the  journal.     Until   the 

Iter  ywini  of  James  I  Knglish  peoide  eager  for  the  news  of  the 

ly  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  autographed  efforts  of 

nrw,*-writi'rii,"  a  regular  crafi  who  f<'t  uj)  offices  in  I>mdon 

id  krpt  "  emissariea  "  or  reporters  to  bring  them  accounts  of 

it  was  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.     These 

^TU^  wer»«  sift'"*!  and  collated  liy  the  "  regij^ter  "  or  etlitor.    To 

UtKaniel  Butter,  a  news-writer  of  that  p<»rio<l,  was  the  British 

ihlic  indebted  for  the  first  printed  newspaper.    Ben  Jonson,  in 

Staple  of  News"  (1(>2.')),  giv**}*  n  vivid  picture  of  Master 

ltter'8  office  beftrre  he  abandoned  the  fwn  for  the  printiiig-pres.«t. 

Enttr  RrguitfT  and   \nlhnnirl. 

Bff.  Wh»t.  iirr  thow  .Irskn   fit   now?     Set  Utrth  tlir  Ulilc, 
1%»  f»rp*i  ftllil  th<"  rimir;    wlwr«'  nr*-  tli<'  N<'W» 
Ttat  mrrr  pxAininrd  U«tT     llnvr  you  flllint  tlwra  up! 

S»th,  Nut  yA,  I  lta<l  no  time. 

Kry.  An*  tho«c  New*  rc^ifttrml 
Thai  rniiaaar^-  TtuK  •rnt  in  \tut  night. 
Of  Bpinoln  Nr>>l  Kia  <*kP** 

V  air.  ami  filial. 

/  '   »r«»  you  now  uponT 

\      ■  't  our  TM'W  i-nilmijiry 

W«»trii  ■  -I       .■:«vr  im,  of  lli*-  iri>M<-n  hfir. 

Hi -J-  I'u|>atrh;  that's  new*  iii(l<<crl,  Mntl  of  Importanca.-- 

Fnhr  a    ('ounlrjfirtimaH, 
yrbmi  would  vou  havr,  good  wi>in>n  T 

H ■■■     'l      " I     I..."      «iT. 

IT'  -.    I    r»r<»   not   wluit, 

r©  r»  ■  .to  our  vicnr. 

kry.  (>!   you  mrm  a  butter- wwrnan ;   aak  Xathaat*!, 
TW  rlrrk   thrrf. 

X»tk.  Nir,  I   tril  lii-r  alio  niiiat  ittav 
Till  umimmrj  KxeiaLogv,  or  Paul'*  aeui  In, 
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And  then  I'll  fit  her. 

Rei;.  Do,  jjinxl  wuitiiin,  have  patience; 
It  is  imt  lion-,  ua  ulien  tlie  Captain  lived; 
You'll  blaat  the  rejiutation  of  the  office. 
Now  in  the  Iiud,  if  jou  dispatch  these  groat« 
So  soon:   let  them  attend  in  name  of  policy. 

Kot  until  tho  rt'ign  of  James  I  was  drawing  to  its  close 
this  same  ^Nathaniel  Butler,  aided  and  abetted  bv  half  a  d 
iither  new8-writerb,  establish  tiie  pioneer  English  new8pai)er 
The   W'cck-ly  .Vcue*'.     Tlic  first  number  appeared  in   1G22 
last  on  January  !1,  11540. 

Butler's  print  was  succeeded  by  a  host  of  Mercuries,  but  none 
of  liiem  were  long-lived.    During  the  civil  war  each  array  carri 
its  printing-press  as  part  of  the  recognized  nuinitions  of  w 
Hrojidsides  were  i_ssue«l  at  Irregular  intervals.    These  were  of  I 
lieaded    as   xVeu'.s-,    8\ich    as    "  Newes   out    of    \Vorocstershir«^ 
'*  Newes  of  a  Bloody  Battle  "  fought  at  such  a  place,  etc.     In 
lt»()2   a   regiilar  porioflical  called   the   Kingdom's  Inirlligrti 
was  started,  and  in  the  following  year  The  luti'lliiffticer,  P 
Hsiifil  for  the  Satisfaction  and  Information  of  the  People 
set  up  by  Sir  Bogers  L'Kstrange. 

All  these  were  sufiersedetl  by  the  Oxford  Gmctte.  Fct  up  in 
that  cily  in  l(jr>r>,  which  was  transferred  to  London  in  lfJ70,  a 
still  survives  as  the  London  Gazette.    P'or  many  years  after 
Restoration  this  was  the  only  English  newspaper.     The  law 
stricted   any   man  from   publishing  political   news  without 
consent  of  the  crown.     Both  Charles  II  and  James  II  w 
chary  of  granting  this  consent. 

By  (^uecn  Anne's  lime  journali.sra  had  improved,  and — 
when  the  victories  of  ilarlborough  and  Booke,  the  political  con- 
tests of  Godolphin  and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  M'riting?  of  Addi- 
son, Pope,  Prior,  Congreve,  Steele,  and  Swift,  created  a  men 
activity  in  the  nation  which  could  not  wait  from  week  to  wi 
for  its  Xcws — the  fir^t  daily  paper  was  started.  This  was  t 
DoiJi/  Covrnnt.  which  cnme  out  in  ITO'^.  Other  such  journals 
followed  hut  three  years  after,  they  received  n  check  by  the  i 
nosition  of  the  stamp  duty.  "All  Grub  Street,"  wrote  Swift 
Stella,  ''is  ruined  by  the  Stamp  Act."  In  August,  1712,  he  wri 

Do  you  know  tlmt  Onib  Street  is  dead  and  gone  last  w*ekT 
more   ghosts   or   murders   now    for   love   or   money.     I    plied    it   pr 
iJose  the   last   fortnipht,   and   puhlished  at   least  fieven   penny   paj 
of  my  own,  hoHides  some  of  other  people's,  hut  now  every  single  hi 
»hi'ct   pays   a   halfpenny   to   the   Queen.      The   Ohnrrvalar   is   fallen; 
Ucdirys  are  jumhied  together  with   the  Fh/inif  Punt:  tho  E'ntmintfl 
deadly  sirk  :  the  fJprctntor  kecpB  up,  and  donhlea  its  price;   I  know 
how    long    it    will    hold.      Have    you    seen    the    red    stump    the    pap 
«re  marked  with!     MotUinka  it  '»  worth  a  halfpenny  the  Btam^iii 
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Grub  Street,  was  not,  liowevcr,  so  easily  put  down ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson  newspapers  had  consider- 
ably increased  in  number  and  influence.  In  the  "  Idler  "  the 
doctor  says :  "  No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been  so  much 
multiplied  as  the  writers  of  News.  Not  many  years  ago,  the 
nation  was  content  with  one  Gazette,  but  now  we  have  not  only 
in  the  metropolis  Papers  for  every  morning  and  every  evening, 
but  almost  every  large  town  has  its  weekly  historian,  who  regu- 
larly circulates  his  periodical  intelligence,  and  fills  the  villagers 
of  his  district  with  conjectures  on  the  events  of  war,  and  with 
debates  on  the  true  interests  of  Europe." 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  its  issue  for  January  13,  1912,  put 
forth  a  semi-serious  claim  for  the  Master  William,  of  St.  Croix 
Island,  Maine,  as  the  first  American  newspaper.  But  this  was 
written,  not  printed,  had  no  subscribers,  and  otherwise  lacked 
the  essentials  of  journalism. 

The  Sun  refers  to  Samuel  Champlain  as  its  authority.  In 
his  "  Voyages "  he  gives  an  account  of  his  first  attempt  at 
exploring  the  North  American  territory  claimed  by  France. 
The  expedition  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  a  fellow 
Frenchman,  De  Monts.  This  consisted  of  79  men  who  during 
the  winter  of  1604-05  were  storm-stay«d  on  St.  Croix  Island,  a 
few  miles  below  the  present  city  of  alais. 

They  were  the  first  Europeans  to  pass  a  winter  on  these 
northern  shores  of  the  New  World  since  the  days  of  the  legen- 
dary Northmen  centuries  before;  and  at  that  time  they  were 
the  only  Europeans  in  America  north  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida. 

Samuel  Champlain  relates  that  the  paper  was  prepared  from 
time  to  time  "by  the  bright  spirits  of  the  party  "  to  while  away 
the  tedium  of  tbe  long  and  severe  winter.  It  was  passed  around 
in  written,  not  printed  form  but  among  a  few  score  men  all 
deadhead  subscribers,  that  was  a  wholly  satisfactory  method  of 
publication. 

Christmas  Day,  1604,  was  celebrated  by  the  colony  with 
special  zest — it  was  the  first  Christmas  observance,  by  the  way, 
in  what  is  now  New  England — and,  after  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  morning  and  before  the  feasting  and  drinking  and  general 
merrymaking  became  too  boisterous,  a  special  Christmas  issue 
of  the  Master  William  waa  read  to  the  company  by  the  editors. 
So  early  did  the  idea  of  the  "  extra  "  and  the  "  liolidav  number '' 
take  root  in  American  journalism !  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
chronicler  did  not  include  a  copy  of  the  Master  William  in  his 
record,  or  something  more  about  it  than  the  bate  ■meuVvow  oil  \Ha 
occasional  appearance. 
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supply  ran  low,  there  was  imich  sickness  and  suffering,  and  it 
very  lioubtful  if  the  Master  Wiiluifu  lived  to  see  the  arrival 
the  tardy  spring.     Of  the   seventy-nine   men — there   were 
women   or   children    in    the   company — thirty-five   died    of   the 
pcurvy  and  nio^^t  of  the  rest  were  desperately  ill.    The  dead  were 
burieil  on  a  piirt  of  the  little  i^•land  which  has  since  been  was 
away  by  the  tides.     Among  them  were  the  Protestant  mini 
and  the  Catholic  priest,  wlio  were  buried  side  by  side.    De  Mo: 
was  a  Protestant  and  Champlain  a  Catholic,  and  tho  compal 
was  made  up  of  men  of  both  faiths,  who   lived  and  work( 
together  in  harmony. 

The  two  leaders  survived,  and  in  the  following  summer  they 
led  an  exploring  expedition  along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Ma; 
chusetts,  hut  could  find  no  place  that  suited  them.    The  St.  C 
settlement  was  abandoned,   its  cellars  and   ruins  were   plainly 
visible   more    than   two   centuries   later,   and   thus    France   hi 
failed  in  its  first  step  toward  the  mastery  of  the  continent. 

The  publishers  of  the  Greenock  Evening  Telegraph,  esta' 
lished  in  1S57,  claim  this  ns  the  pioneer  of  half-penny  evenin 
papers  in  Britain.     But  it  1ms  been  shown  that  the  Clerken 
Nrtrs  began   in   1855   aa  a   half-penny   paper,   though   it   s 
raised   its  price  to  a  j^enny.     Further  research  has  uneart 
the  Ilalj-pennii  Post,  printed  by  Parker  the  eldor,  of  Salisb 
street,  which  in  1724  was  "  a  recently  established  paper.''     (Fi 
BoriiNE,  i,  710.)    Auotlier  Half-]ienny  Post  was  being  puhlisi 
at  this  date  by  Read  of  Wliitefriars.     The  cheapest  paper 
published  in  Britain  appears  to  be  the  Farthing  Journal,  a  fo 
page  publication  of  much  respectabilitv  which  struggled  al 
tlirough  tlfty-four  numbers  and  then  expired.     In  a  certain  senw 
even  this  paper  was  eclipsed  for  chciijiness  by  the  Ffuny-a-Weeii 
Daily  Scwspaper,  which  in   li*7:^  offered  a  large  title  for 
infinitesimal  price  and  sold  itself  to  iHrasional  customers  fo 
farthing  a  copy. 

Newspaper    Woman,    First.     An    American,    Mrs.    A 
Royall,  was  not  only  the  first  woman  journalist,  but  the  first' 
her  sex  to  own  and  edit  a  newspaper  and  the  first  profe.<»si 
"interviewer"  of  either  sex.     Born  in  Maryland  in  17(^9, 
was  the  widow  of  a  Virginia  Revolutionary  oiricer  when  she 
(1824)   appeared  in  Washington  to  secure  a  pension.     Fai 
in  that,  she  devoted  herself  to  personal  literature.     Then 
managed  to  secure  an  old  Raniage  printing-press  and  a  f{ 
of  battered  long-primer  type,  with  which,  aided  by  mnawav 
prentices  and  tramping  journeyman  printers,  she  published 
Hill,  for  sevetaV  ^eaxa  ».  araall  weekly  sheet  called 
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first  The  Washington  Paul  Pry  and  later  The  Huntress.  Every 
person  of  any  distinction  wlio  visited  Washington  received  a 
call  from  Mrs.  Royall,  and  if  they  subscribed  for  The  Huntress 
they  were  described  in  the  next  number  in  a  complimentary 
manner,  but  if  they  declined  she  blackguarded  them  without 
mercy.  John  Quincy  Adams  described  her  as  going  about  "  like 
a  virago  errant  in  enchanted  armor,  redeeming  herself  from 
the  cramps  of  indigence  by  the  notoriety  of  her  eccentricities 
and  the  forced  currency  they  gave  to  her  publications." 

She  survived  to  witness  the  political  rise  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, dying  at  last  on  October  1,  1854.  We  are  told  that  she  had 
met  personally  and  talked  with  every  man  who  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Lincoln. 

"  She  was  the  terror  of  politicians  and  especially  of  Con- 
gressmen," wrote  John  W.  Forney.  "  I  can  see  her  now  tramp- 
ing through  the  halls  of  the  old  Capitol,  umbrella  in  hand, 
seizing  upon  every  passerby  and  oflFering  her  book  for  sale.  Any 
public  man  who  refused  to  buy  was  sure  of  a  severe  philippic  in 
her  newspaper." 

At  last  she  became  so  unendurable  that  she  was  formally  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  as  a  common  scold;  was  tried  in  the 
Circuit  Court  before  Judge  William  Cranch,  was  found  guilty 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  ducked,  according  to  the  English  law, 
which  still  survived  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  it. had 
been  allowed  to  slumber  in  similar  obsolescence  to  that  which 
liad  overtaken  it  in  England.  She  escaped  the  distinction  of 
being  the  last  woman  ever  "  ducked  "  through  a  commutation 
of  her  sentence  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

New  York,  First  Things  in.  Giovanni  (John)  Verrazani, 
a  sailor  from  Florence,  Italy,  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
Hudson  Kiver  and  of  the  present  site  of  Xew  York  City.  In 
1.523  he  left  Dieppe  on  the  frigate  La  Dauphine  on  a  mission 
from  Francis  I  of  France  to  explore  the  coast  of  North  America. 
.\rriving  there,  February,  1824,  he  spent  three  months  in  sailing 
from  latitude  30°  to  5°,  discovering  what  are  now  New  York 
Bay  and  Narragansett  Bay.  In  a  letter  to  Francis  I  written 
July  8  after  his  return  to  Dieppe  he  thus  describes  the  New 
York  episode. 

After  proceeding  one  hundred  leagues  we  found  a  very  pleasant 
sittiation  among  some  steep  hills  through  which  a  very  large  river, 
deep  at  its  mouth,  forced  its  way  to  the  sea.  From  the  sea  to  the 
estuary  of  the  river  any  ship  heavily  laden  might  pass  with  the 
help  of  the  tide,  which  rises  eight  feet.  But  as  we  were  riding  at 
anchor  in  a  good  berth,  we  would  not  venture  up  in  our  vessel  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  mouth;  therefore,  we  took  the  boat,  and,  entering 
tb«  river,  we  found  the  country  on  its  banks  well  peo^Vei.,  \\«  \T^'»K\Nr 
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ants  not  di(T«ring  much  from  tlic  others,  being  dressed  out  with  the 
feathers  of  birds  of  various  colors.  They  came  toward  us  with  evident 
delight,  raising  loud  shoiitH  of  admiration,  and  showing  us  where 
we  could  tlio  most  securely  land  our  boat.  We  passed  up  this  river 
about  half  a  league,  when  we  found  it  formed  a  most  beautiful  lake, 
three  leagues  in  circuit,  upon  which  they  were  rowing  thirty  or  more 
of  their  small  boats  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  filled  with  multitudes 
who  came  to  !>ee  us.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  is  wont  to  happen  to  navi- 
gators, a  violent  contrary  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea  and  forced  us  to 
return  to  our  ship,  greatly  regretting  to  leave  this  region,  which  seemed 
80  commodious  and  delightful,  and  which  we  supposed  must  al 
contain  great  riches,  as  the  hilla   gave  many   indications  of  raineri 

The  fir.st  white  men  who  ever  pet  foot  on  New  York  soil 
landed  at  Coney  Ipland  on  September  3,  1609.     They  were  a 
boat's  crew  dispatched  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  had  just  rounded 
Sandy  Hook  in  the  Ilnlf  Moon,  to  secure  some  of  the  fish  th 
abounded  in  the  waters. 

The  first  man  Hlain  in  this  State  was  John  Coleman 
English  Pflilor  and  a  member  of  a  boat's  crew  sent  up  the  river 
by  Hudson  to  take  poundings.  On  the  crew's  return,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  September  8,  lfi09,  and  Coleman 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  dagger  that  pierced  his  throat.  His 
grave  was  dug  next  day  at  Sandy  Hook,  on  a  spot  christened 
Coleman's  Point  in  his  honor. 

The  fir.=t  murder  was  that  of  Hendrik  Christiansen,  killed  in 
1615,  by  an  Indian,  who  was  caught  and  executed.  Christian- 
sen is  also  known  as  the  man  who  in  1613  put  up  the  first 
houses  in  New  York, — four  email  cottages  and  a  redoubt  on  the 
present  site  of  39  Broadway. 

The  first  sea-going  vessel  ever  launched  in  Manhattan  waters 
was  The  Unrest,  a  yacht  of  sixteen  tons'  burden,  constnirtcl 
from  the  fine  timbers  that  grew  on  the  island,  by  Admiral 
Adrjaen  Block,  in  the  spring  of  1614.  Block  Island,  by  the 
way,  is  named  after  this  Dutch  admiral. 

The  first  actual  settlers  arrived  at  Manhattan  Island  in  May, 
1626. 

The  first  white  male  child  bom  within  the  present  limits  of 
New  York  State  was  Jean  Vigne  (1(114). 

The  first  white  female  child  bom  within  the  same  limits 
was  Sarah  Tiapclje,  daughter  of  Joris  Rapelje,  who  was  bom  at 
Albany,  Jnne  9,  1625. 

The  fir^t  child  of  English  descent  born  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  New  York  State  was  Elizabeth  Gardiner,  daugh 
of  Linn  Gardiner  and  a  Dutch  lady  of  good  Holland  fnmi 
Filiznbeth  first  saw  the  light  September  14,  1641,  on  Qardioi 
Island. 
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'AArried  u  Couklitig.  who  was  an  ancestor  of  United 
takitor  Itoscoe  Conk  ling. 
The  fi»t  whit?  child  horn  in  Manhattan  Islan<l  was  Isaac  du 
Trieox,  »on  of  Philip  du  Trieux  and  Susanna  his  wife,  who, 
according?  to  the  records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New 
^Vmsterdam,  first  saw  the  ligltt  on  the  2l9t  of  April,  1G42.  (See 
Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan's  "  New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
)7ni(>hical  RecDrd,"'  vol.  v.  No.  1,  January,  18T4.)  Philip  du 
i'ncux,  the  father,  wjis  a  Walloon  from  the  French  Netherlands 
one  of  the  first  conipanv  of  colonists  to  Manhattan  Island, 
knoirn  as  New  Amsterdain.  He  was  one  of  the  well-to-do 
of  the  infant  municipality.  After  the  cession  of  the 
Bjr  to  the  English,  in  1604,  many  of  the  Holland  names 
Anglicized.  Among  these  Du  Trieux  became  Truai, 
in  tbia  form  has  come  down  to  us. 

Trima'a  claim  to  being  the  first -bom  New  Yorker  of  white 
i»  '  .-  dJHputed  in  favor  of  Isaac  Bedlew.     But 

dite  of  .  rV  birth  was  1643. 

The  first  wrtrthoiise,  a  rude  structure  of  wliich  one  corner 
set  apart  for  a  village  store,  wa»  erected  in  1C26.     Here  the 
IndiAQS  flocked  for  the  white  man's  "  fire-water." 

Tbe  lint  maoor-house  waa  erected  bv  Kilien  Van  Bcnsselaer 
(1830). 

Tbe  flrft  farm,  called  the  Comjiany's  Farm,  was  laid  out  in 
]633.    It  extended  north  from  Wall  Street  to  what  is  now  Hud- 
Street 
Tbe  ftret  grave-yard    (God'e  Acre)   vta  laid  oat  in  1633, 

of  Broadway  above  ifnrris  Stri-et. 

AUhaafrh  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  waa  organized  early 

1620  by  a  small   number  of  tJio  Dutch  settlers,  who  held 

tiBjf*  in  a  Inft,  under  the  puidnnce  of  Rov,  Jonas  Michaelis, 

church  was  not  built  until  after  the  arrival  of  Everardus 

IBS,  a  Dutch  clerpynian.  in  April,  1C33.     It  was  a  plain, 

-like  ftrucfun*.  miil  sttHMl  on  the  phorcs  of  the  East  River, 

|V«rI   Street,  between   Whitehall  and   Broad  Streets.     The 

iltans    enn-ti'd    their    fir«t    cininh    in    KIOG-IR!)?;    the 

Latbcrana,  in  1660 ;  the  Jew?,  about  17?0;  the  Metho<1ist.<«,  about 

1767;  the  Baptit'tJ'.  in  1791-,  the  Moravians,  in  1751;  and  the 

Catholic*,  in  17»8. 

ian  was  Dr.  Jobnnnc*  Tji  Montaimp.  who 

1638.     Ho  was  the  onlv  doctor  in  Man- 

'  yeara.     Tnd«-r  Encli.=h  rule  the  first 

ine  wan  iMued  in  tlie  summer  of  1666, 

\      "-i.  tb**  fir«f  Knelish  governor.    Tlvv^ 

-i.d'.r  -t  li  to  IVtor  Harm. 
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The  first  tavern  for  tiie  accommodation  of  visitors  was 
by  Kiefl  in  1642,  a  large  stone  building  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of 
Pearl  Street  and  Coenties  slip.  Later  it  was  used  for  the  City 
IToll  or  .Stmlt-Huya. 

The  first  court  of  justice  was  established  in  1647.  It  was 
presided  over  by  Judge  Van  Dincklagen,  the  first  judge  in  New 
York. 

The  first  fire  company  was  organized  in  1657.  It  was  called 
Battle  Watch,  and  consisted  of  8  men,  who  handled  250  fire 
buckets,  with  hooks  and  ladders,  all  imported  from  Holland. 

The  first  market  house  for  the  sale  of  meat  was  erected, 
1658,  on  Rowlin<i-GrGon. 

The  name  of  New  York  was  first  given  to  the  city  on      

tember  8,  1GG4,  when  the  English  troops  took  possession.  Re- 
voking the  old  Dutch  form  of  municipal  govcmraent,  they 
placed  the  municipal  government  in  tlie  hands  of  a  mayor  and 
five  aldermen,  all  appointed  by  Richard  Nicolls,  the  first  Engl 
governor.  Thomas  Willett,  the  first  mavor,  took  his  seat 
1665. 

Nobel  Prizes.  Alfred  Bernhard  Xobel  (1833-1896)  was  a 
Russo-Swedisli  engineer  who  invented  dynamite,  publicly 
advocated  euthanasia,  and,  dying,  left  behind  him  a  fortune 
of  $9,000,000  and  a  will  whicli,  after  some  minor  legacies 
to  relatives,  directed  that  the  vast  residue,  "converted  into 
safe  securities  by  the  liquidators,  shall  constitute  a  fund, 
the  income  of  which  shall  be  distributed  yearly  to  those  who, 
during  the  year  preceding,  have  rendered  the  most  eminent 
services  to  humanity. 

"  The  inrnnie  shall  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  w! 
shall  he  awarded  vrarly: 

"  The  fir^st  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most 
portant  discovery  or  invention  in  the  domain  of  physics. 

"  The  seoond  to  the  person  who  sbnll  have  made  the  moat 
important  discovery  or  improvement  in  the  domain  of  chem- 
istry. 

"  The  third  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most 
portant  discovery  in  the  domain  of  physiology  or'<jf  niedicfnl 

"The  fourth  to  the  person  who  shall  hnve  produced  the 
greatest  work,  in  the  ideal  sense,  in  tlic  world  of  letters. 

"The  fifth  to  the  person  who  shall  have  exerted  the  greatest 
or  the  host  action  for  the  fraternity  of  peoples,  for  the  suppres 
sion  or  diminution  of  permanent  annies,  and  for  the  formal 
or  spreading  of  Peace  Congresses." 

The  awards  for  these  prizes  are  controlled  entirely  by 
dish  courts.     The  winiveTa  of  (1)  and   (2)  are  selected  by 
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Royal  Academy  of  Science  in  Stockholm;  (3)  by  the  Caroline 
Medical-Chirurgical  Institute  in  Stockholm;  (4)  by  the  Swe- 
dish Academy  in  Stockholm,  and  (5)  by  the  Norwegian  Storth- 
ing (Parliament). 

Xobel  believed  that  wealth  was  a  curse  to  any  one  who  had 
not  earned  it.  "  Great  fortunes  acquired  by  inheritance,"  he 
would  say,  "  never  bring  happiness ;  they  only  dull  the  faculties. 
No  wealthy  man  should  leave  more  than  a  small  legacy  to  his 
heirs,  a  legacy  just  sufficient  to  stimulate  and  supplement  their 
energies,  and  not  great  enough  to  arrest  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  that  faculty  of  personal  initiative  which  is  born  in  all 
of  us."  Nor,  asserted  Nobel,  would  he  ever  leave  anything  to 
a  man  of  action.  "  I  should  expose  him  to  the  temptation  of 
ceasing  to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  willingly  help  a 
dreamer  who  had  fallen  into>  difficulties." 

Nobel's  heirs  at  law  neither  sanctioned  nor  accepted  his 
theories.  They  sought  to  break  the  will,  but  failed.  Then  it 
was  found  that  there  remained  an  income  of  about  $200,000  a 
vear  to  be  used  in  prizes,  as  per  the  will,  so  that  each  prize  was 
$40,000. 

The  first  award,  made  in  1901,  was  as  follows : 

Physics,  to  Prof.  W.  K.  von  Roentgen,  of  Wiirzburg,  discov- 
erer of  the  Roentgen  rays;  chemistry,  to  Prof.  Jacobus  H.  van't 
Hoff,  of  Berlin ;  medicine,  to  Dr.  Emil  A.  von  Behring,  of  Mar- 
burg; and  literature,  to  M.  Sully  Prudhomme,  the  greatest  of 
contemporary  French  poets;  the  peace  prize  being  divided  be- 
tween Dunant,  founder  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross,  and  Passy,  the 
French  deputy  who  founded  the  University  Peace  Union. 

Among  those  who  have  since  been  awarded  prizes  are  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  received  the  peace  prize  in  recognition  of 
his  part  in  ending  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  1905,  but  who 
donated  the  money ;  Selma  Lagerlof,  of  Sweden,  best  known  in 
this  country  for  her  fairy  stories  and  allegories,  who  received 
the  literature  prize  in  1909;  William  Marconi,  the  inventor  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  who  divided  the  physics  prize  of  1909 
with  Prof.  Ferdinand  K.  Braun,  of  Strassburg;  Prof.  Theodor 
ilommsen,  who  received  the  literature  prize  in  1902;  M.  Arr- 
henius,  the  Swedish  scientist,  who  got  the  physics  prize  in  1903; 
Monsieur  and  Mme.  Curie  and  M.  Beequerel,  the  discoverers  of 
radium,  who  divided  the  chemistry  prize  of  1903  among  them; 
Tlenrik  Ibsen  and  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  of  Norway,  who  divided 
the  literature  prize  in  the  same  year ;  Sir  William  Ramsey,  who 
won  the  chemistry  prize  in  1904:  Frederic  ^listral,  the  French 
Poet,  and  Jop^  Echagaray,  the  Spanish  poet,  who  divided  the 
literature  prize  of  1904 ;  Henry  Sienkiewiez,  axxttiox  oi  "  ^'c» 
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Vadis,"  who  received  the  literature  prize  in  11(05;  Carduc 
who  won  it  in  1  !>()<; ;  and  IJndynrd  Kipling,  who  sccnre*!  it 
lf)OT.  In  11)11  it  was  frenerally  believed  that  Tlionias  A.  Edis<i 
would  be  named  for  tlie  prize  in  physios,  but  lie  anticipated J 
deeitiion  tjy  jtublio  renunciation  in  favor  of  sofue  one  who  necdt 
it  more,  and  the  award  was  finally  made  to  Madame  Curie,  wl 
has  thus  figured  twice  on  the  list. 

Nome.     In  Alajika  there  are  a  post-village,  a  river,  and  I 
cape  of  this  name,  all  situated  on  Seward  Peninsula.     (»old 
discovered  in   this  neighborhood   in   1898.     Shortly  afterwf 
rich  placer  depositories  revealed  themselves  along  Anvil  Ore 
and  other  contiguous  tributaries  of  the  Snake  River.     The 
tlement  was  originnlly  known  to  its  inhabitants  as  .\nvil  Vi\ 
IIow  it  was  accidentally  renamed  was  told  by  the  )'ovth's  Cot 
panion,  of  Boston,  on   the  authority  of  a  drjifting  clerk    (i 
named)    in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  otiioe.     "  No  (me 
the  clerk  is  f|uoted  as  saying,  ''  was  more  surprised  than  I  whfl 
J  i>aw  the  name  on  the  map.    It  happened  in  this  way: 

"  When  the  rush  to  .Alaska  took  place  on  the  discovery 
rich  gold  deposits  in  the  Klondike  in  the  early  'ftOs,  the  (invet 
mcnt  found  it  necessary  to  make  more  complete  maps  of  til 
then  little  known  country.    There  were  many  parties  in  the 
and   the   maps  were  being  continually   called   for  hy   the 
Rcekers.     Hence  for  some  months  our  office  was  rushe<l  ni^ 
and  day. 

"  Now,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  draft  a  map  of  the  .Mnsknn  coj 
that  runs  southeast  from  Bering  Strait.     This  niap  was  to 
made  from  the  field  notes  aud  plats  sent  by  the  surveying  par 
in  that  district.    Such  notes  and  jdats  always  contain  the  nar 
of  prominent  mountains,  capes,  inlets,  and  the  like. 

**  Iti  making  the  tracing  of  the  coast  down  from  Bcrit 
Strait.  I  came  across  a  headland  for  which  neither  notes 
plats  furnished  a  name.  Accordingly.  I  made  n  pencil  note 
the  point,  putting  the  word  'name'  with  an  interrogation  p<>i| 
after  it.  thinking  that  the  chief  when  he  edited  the  map  wot 
put  in  the  name  if  it  had  one  or  would  think  up  one  if  it  hndt 
In  the  hurry  of  the  work,  and  due  also  t(»  the  fact,  T  pre-sut 
that  I  had  written  the  letter  '  a'  in  the  word  'name  '  very  ini 
like  'o,'  tlie  matter  was  passed  by  the  revisers,  and  my  map  w< 
to  tlie  ensrravcrs  in  that  shape. 

'*  A  few  weeks  afterwanl  I  was  astonished,  nn  looking  nve( 
stack  of  maps  just  engravctl  from  my  original,  to  see  thi* 
ticnlar  headline  deeignatcd  thereon  as  Tape  Meme.'  WhI 
shortly  afterward,  gold  was  discovered  in  the  vicMnity  anti] 
CBwp  established  there,  the  town  took  the  name  of  the 


0. 

Oak.  The  epithet  "  monarch  of  the  forest,"  applied  to  thia 
the  most  regal  of  all  hard-wood  trees  that  grow  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  dates  from  Virgil : 

Jove's  own  tree 
Which  holds  the  world  in  awful  sovereignty. 

The  ancient  Pelasgians  believed  that  a  deity  dwelt  in  their 
oak  groves.  The  Greek  oracle  of  Dodona  stood  in  an  oak  grove. 
To  the  Druids  of  Britain  and  Gaul  the  tree  was  even  more 
sacred.  Oak  groves  were  their  temples;  the  mistletoe  which 
hung  from  oak  boughs  was  their  favorite  wand. 

Venerable  oaks  famous  in  history  abound  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  Parliament  Oak  in  Clipstone  Park,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  England,  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  a  parliament  was  held  under  its  branches  by 
Edward  I  in  1290,  at  which  time  it  was  a  large  tree.  The 
King's  oak  in  Windsor  Forest  is  more  than  1000  years  old  and 
quite  hollow.  Prof.  Burnet,  who  once  lunched  inside  this  tree, 
said  it  was  capable  of  accommodating  10  or  12  persons  at  a 
sitting.  The  Wallace  oak,  at  Ellerslie,  near  where  Wallace 
was  born,  is  21  feet  in  circumference.  Wallace  and  300  of  his 
men  are  said  to  have  hid  from  the  English  array  among  its 
branches  when  the  tree  was  in  full  leaf. 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  oak  trees  from 
12  to  20  feet  in  circumference  and  from  100  to  1400  years  old. 
The  town  of  Brighton  boasts  of  the  ruin  of  a  white  oak,  nearly 
26  feet  in  circumference,  which  is  supposed  to  have  passed  its 
prime  centuries  before  the  first  English  voice  was  heard  on  our 
shores. 

The  Charter  Oak  {q,  v.)  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  was 
prostrated  in  the  storms  of  August,  1854,  was  believed  to.be 
800  years  old.  The  Wadsworth  Oak  of  Geneseo,  New  York, 
was  estimated  to  be  at  least  1000  years  old  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction  in  1857.    Its  circumference  was  about  27  feet. 

Oaks,  The.  A  rac-e  instituted  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Valley  of  Lambert's  Oaks,  at- 
tached to  his  lordship's  residence  at  Banstead.  He  won  the 
Oaks  in  the  very  year  of  its  establishment,  with  Bridget,  and 
won  it  again  in  1794  with  Hermione.  Indeed  a  featwxft  oV  \>c\ft 
early  history  of  the  race  is  the  frequency  Vfit'i^  \»\v\<^^  ^eaX. 
noblemen  repeated  tbeir  victories.    Lord  GioBveuoT,  Ni\>i)a.  ^«ft- 
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totuin,  Faitli,  and  Ceres,  respeclivi'ly,  wou  the  race  iu   Vt\ 
1TK2,  auil  1T83.     The  fourth  Duke  of  Grafton  captured  it 
less  than  six  time?.    His  lost  victory,  witli  Oxygen  in  1831, 
won  by  a  margin  so  narrow  that  his  Grace  greeted  the  jocl 
with  the  sharp  cry  "  You're  a  thief.  John  Day;  you're  a  thief 
Jolin's  face  paled  as  he  stammered,  "  Your  Grace,  what  ha^ 
done  to  displease  you?"    "  You  stole  that  race.  John  Day;  yfl 
t-tole  that  race!"     Later  the  Duke  of  Portland  won  four  rac 
with   ilenioir,   Mrs.    Butterwick,  Amiable,  and   La   Roche, 
daughters  of  the  great  St.  Simon. 

An  epoch  year  in  the  annals  of  the  race  was  1S40,  win 
Crucifix  won  for  Lord  George  Bent i nek,  known  to  posterity 
the  "  King  of  the  Turf."    It  is  with  that  celebrated  mare  tl 
Lord  Bentinck's  fame  os  a   successful   turfite  is  chiefly   as 
ciatcd.      She   had   won   the   Two   Thousand   Guineas   and   0| 
Thousand,  besides  eleven  twoyear-old  race?.     But  her  greate 
achievement  was  in  winning  the  Oaks,  not  so  much  because 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  as  from  the  ditficulties  she 

untered  in  the  race.     Qween  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Cona 
•ttended  Epsom  on  both  the  Derby  and  Oaks  days  that  year,  ai 
the  crowd  wa.s  immense.    The  race  was  looked  ufwn  as  a  foregoi 
conclusion  for  Crucifix,  on  whom  odds  of  3  to  1  were  laid, 
hour  was  cut  to  waste  in  false  starts,  of  which  there  were  si 
teen,  before  the  welcome  shout  of  "They're  otT!"  and  the 
lK?gau.     Lord  George,  with  unperturbed  sang-froid  througho^ 
the  tedium  of  delay,   frequently  remarked  that  "  Slie  conn^ 
lose."    It  mattered  little  to  Crucifix  that  some  of  the  best  of 
opponents  had  a  good  50  yards'  start  of  her.     She  could  hai/ 
given  any  one  of  them  three  times  the  distance  up  that  hill  at 
then  have  won  hands  down.    Lord  George,  who  was  a  Xapoleon 
among  betting  men.  won  £50.000  over  Crucifix's  Oaks  triiinij 

Without  doubt  the  best  filly  that  ever  captured  the  Oaks 
Pretty  Polly  in  1003.    This  superb  mare  would  unquostinnaW 
have  carried  off  nil  the  "cla.ssics"  of  her  year  had  her  nar 
Iwen  among  the  nominations  for  the  Derby,  Two  Thou.sai 
and  St.  Leger.    Pretty  Polly  made  her  debut  as  a  S-year-old 
most  sensational  style.    It  was  at  Sandown  in  June,  when  she 
defeated  a  field  of  horses  by  so  many  lengths  that  a  gnapshot 
taken  from  beside  the  judges'  box  produced  the  unique  result  of 
one  animal  only  in  the  picture,  the  rest  of  the  field  being  t« 
far  behind  to  enter  the  focus  of  the  camera.     Her  career  w< 
one   of  glorious   triumphs  until   the   Ascot   of  her   5-venr-ol 
seafon.    There,  in  the  OoAA  Cw^  ol  AW^i.'VxeWN  PoUv  met  U 
only  reverse  in  Kngland.    \i  vra»  \>\«\Ti  w^lVct  vV.  ^w:  <^«.\  ' 
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boil,  and  this,  added  to  the  bitterness  of  failure,  which  the 
splendid  mare  showed  unmistakably  she  felt,  made  the  spectacle 
of  her  defeat  the  more  pathetic.  Many  grand  dames  were 
moved  to  tears  at  Ascot  that  day  when  the  great  heroine  of  three 
seasons  came  back  to  the  paddock  beaten.  It  was  the  last  seen 
of  Pretty  Polly  on  a  race-course.  At  the  stud  she  has  so  far 
proved  a  signal  failure. 

A  volume  could  be  filled  with  Sceptre's  romantic  career. 
She  was  given  the  opportunity  denied  Pretty  Polly  of  winning 
the  five  "  classics,"  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  One  Thousand, 
Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger,  but  was  beaten  in  the  greatest  of 
them  all — the  Derby.  After  her  defeat  some  people  denounced 
Sceptre  as  "  only  a  niiler."  Mr.  Sievier,  her  owner,  nearly 
jumped  down  the  throat  of  a  man  who  cast  this  reflection  on  his 
favorite.  Smarting  from  the  disappointment,  in  the  unsad- 
dling enclosure  after  the  Derby,  he  retorted  with  heat,  "  Sceptre 
not  stay!  If  she's  anything  at  all  she's  a  stayer.  I'll  run  her 
in  the  Oaks;  then  you'll  see  whether  she  can  stay  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  not."  Sceptre  made  short  work  of  the  Oaks,  winning 
in  a  canter.  The  St.  Leger  in  the  following  September  she  won 
in  yet  easier  style,  and  the  subsequent  running  of  her  chief 
St.  Leger  victim,  Bising  Glass,  enhanced  the  merit  of  Sceptre's" 
performance. 

Blink  Bonny,  the  heroine  of  1857,  and  Signorinetta,  the  sen- 
j^ational  100  to  1  Derby  winner  of  1908,  are  the  only  animals 
who  have  gained  both  the  Blue  Ribbon  and  the  Garter  of  the 
Turf. 

Ombre.  A  three-lianded  game  at  cards,  of  Spanish  origin. 
One  of  the  fashionable  amusements  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  it  has  been  immortalized  bv  Pope,  in  the  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock": 

Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 
Burns  to  encounter  two  advent'rous  knights. 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom, 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nine. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  game  follows,  the  victory  falling 
to  Belinda: 

An  ace  of  hearts  steps  forth;  the  king  unseen 
Lurked  in  her  hand  and  mourned  his  captive  (Y\x«eii', 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace. 
And  falls  Vike  thunder  on  the  prostrate  ace. 
The  nymph,  exulting,  flJIs  with  shouts  the  aky, 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 
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The  name   (properly  "el  hombre")   signifies  "  tlie  ma 
In  vernnculur  Eufilisli  it  might  with  less  cniirtcsy  Ire  trnnjrla 
as  "it."     One  of  tho  players,  "it"  or  "El   Hombre/'   j)laj 
against  the  twn  others,  who  have  a  combined  interest  agai 
him.     He  must  get  more  tricks  than  either  of  the  others, 
autlior  of  a  book  entitled  *"  The  (Jamcster/*  which  apjieared 
ITi'O,  or  eight  years  after  the  publiration  of  the  "  Kape  of 
Lock,"  gives  it  the  jjrceedcnee  over  all  otlier  indoor  recrcatio: 
calling  it  "the  mo.*t  delightful  and  entertaining  of  all  ga 
to  those  who  have  anything  in  them  of  what  we  call  the  "  Spi 
of  Play."     But  it  is  now  almost  unknown.     The  current  boi 
on  cards   tuntain   no   mention   of   it.     The   modern    game 
quadrille  is  simply  ombri'  adapted  to  four  players  instead  nf  th 
and  wliift  is  the  final  and  perfeet  evolution  from  both. 

Omnibus  (I^tin,  the  dative  plural  of  omni.s  "ail,"  niei 
ing  "to  nil"  or  "for  all").  The  omnibus  .«5ystem  dates  ba 
to  a  line  started  in  Paris  in  1827  by  Jacques  Lafitte,  the  bank 
politician.  He  geems  to  have  taken  a  hint  from  Blaise  Pasei 
who  in  16G'2  obtained  a  patent  for  a  service  of  public  raro.'vtrs} 
rtnijue  sous  (five-cent  eoaelie!-).  Of  all  the  I'ensrrx  of  the  gr 
French  thinker,  this  seems  to  have  had  the  least  vitality,  for 
enterprise  broke  down  in  a  few  months. 

Tlie  name  "omnibus,"  in  the  form  voilurc  ouniibnu.  ca 
into  vogue  with  Lafitte's  coaches.  A  certain  George  Shilla 
who  had  stnrtod  in  life  as  a  midshipman  in  tho  British  na 
found  himself  in  mature  age  a  coach-builder  in  Paris.  To  h 
Lafitte  applied  for  expert  aid.  After  building  a  few  coaches 
the  Freni'h  cnj)itnl.  Shillabcer  decided  to  introduce  the  n 
vehicles  into  London.  On  July  },  1829,  he  placed  the  first  t 
'buses  ever  seen  in  England  on  the  London  streets.  They  w 
built  to  carry  22  passenger.*,  all  inside,  and  each  was  drawn 
three  bay  horses.  On  both  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  vehicle  t 
word  "Omnibus"  was  painted  in  large  letters.  A  great  cro 
asscnd)led  tu  witness  the  start  from  the  "  Yorkshire  Stingo," 
tavern  in  Paddington,  for  the  Bank  of  England.  Ncwspa 
and  magazines  were  provided  gratis  for  the  travellera  to  begu 
the  tedium  of  the  journey.  The  fare  was  one  shilling  for 
full  di><tance  and  six-pence  half-way. 

Pictures  of  the  primitive  vehicle  remind  one  irresistibly  n 
hearse.     Believers   in   omens   will    be   interested    to   kudW   thi 
Shillabeer  subsiHpiently  became  an  undertaker. 

The  developments  in  the  ty|)e  of  the  'bus  are  best  studi 
from  contemporary  pictures.  A  print  of  18.37  shows  a  cnrvi 
top,  with  two  passengers  sitting  beside  the  driver  and 
perched  on  a  seat  behind,  the  access  to  the  roof  being  gaim 
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■>{  the  box  of  the  wheel,  a  leather  strap,  and  an  iron 
step.  When  passscngers  were  once  admitted  to  the  roof,  fewer 
were  carried  inside,  and  the  'bus  was  made  smaller.  A  Punch 
cartoon,  by  Ijeech,  in  1852,  represents  Ix)rd  John  Russell  sitting 
in  the  rain  on  a  single  "  form  "  on  the  outside  of  an  omnibus, 
anil  saying,  "  Oh !  you  don't  eatoh  me  I'oraing  out  on  the  knife- 
board  again  to  make  room  for  a  [larty  of  swells/'  The  Great 
Kxliibition  in  the  previous  year  had  given  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  *bufl  traffic.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  ypni*  that  Tilting,  a 
pioneer  to  whom  London  owes  much,  first  placed  his  'liu.>»ep  in 
the  ctreots. 

In  IS.jri.  whrn  the  Tendon  General  Omnibus  Company  was 
e»tablini)ed  after  buying  up  all  its  rivaU,  300  omnibuses  wore 
built  on  a  now  plan.  Outside  passengers  were  arrnnge(|  in  two 
rows,  bark  to  baok,  facing  outward  ali)ng  the  side  of  tlie  'bu". 
Th  J  cliriiUtl  up  a  p«'rpendioular  ladder  hanging  over  the  rear. 
Hence  ffinale  passengers  strongly  objected  to  the  roof.  In  ISW) 
■  fued  winding  staircase  was  substitute<l  for  the  gymnastic 
Ijiddi'r,  and  th«'  roof  was  furnished  with  "garden  seats  "  arranged 
■croM  the  'bu*  with  a  centre  aisle  and  fitted  with  reversible 
iuicks.  Tlie  prosi)erily  of  (he  London  'bus  reached  its  zenith  in 
10O.*»,  whi'n  .IIS I  of  the  vehicles  with  filfif)  driver*  were  licensed 
in  I><indon  by  i^cotlnnd  Yard.  Rut  revolution  was  in  the  air. 
That  very  year  the  returns  also  included  the  omnibus  item  of 
241  motor  'bu(>«,  an  innovation  which  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
oWcr  conveyance.  The  f5r«t  licens^^l  electric  motor  'bus  began 
running  in  IROO,  Thi>  shared  the  fate  of  nil  previous  experi- 
ments maile  with  steam  'buses  and  was  quickly  withdrawn.  Not 
until  lOOI.  when  Tilling  strtrted  a  regular  motor  'bus  scr\ice 
from  I'eckham  to  Oxford  Circus,  did  the  innovation  justify 
itmdf.  By  l!»l!^  (be  (otal  number  of  the  old-stvle  lymdon  'buses 
had  1>een  re<lucod  to  "iJll.'i.  On  Octolter  1ft,  1911.  the  lending 
omnibus  company  (<iok  (he  Inst  of  its  horse-drawn  vehicli's  off 
tb*  street*  of  the  Knglish  capital. 

Orange.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  nmst  beautiful  and  interesting 
of  vejfrtable  growths.  It*  botanical  name  is  CUnut,  said  lo  be 
d«-irr«1  from  (hi*  (own  of  Citron,  in  Judea,  where  it  was  first 
roKivated.  It  bidongs  to  the  genus  of  plants  known  as  the 
natural  orrler  of  Aurntitinmr,  or  *'  golden  fruit-lx-arers."  Thtis, 
it  r«H]uireH  no  great  strttrh  of  the  imagination  to  conclude  that 
the  pilden  apples  "  of  the  garden  of  n<'sp<'ride«  were  oranges. 
Fn>in  the  low  Ijitin  Pomum  Aurnniiuw  we  get  tin*  word 
**  onngf"  which  occurs  in  different  forms  in  several  laT\cv\*v^. 
Th»  (PPnn*  Citnu  contain*  a  Jnrirc  number  of  s^k^cx*?*  »v\\  vaxW 
.  Ild^  lA*  /raitx  Mn^  known  lunler  guch  nanxes  a«  ot%w^,V^"^> 
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lime,  shaddock,  pompelmoose,   forbidden   fruit,  kumquat,  an^ 
citron.     The  species  C.  Aurantium,  with  its  varieties  of  swe 
oranges,  is  tlie  best  known  to  us.     Risso,  the  eminent  natural 
of  Nice,  published  at  Paris,  in  1818,  an  elaborate  historj' 
oranges,   in  which  lie  described  no  fewer  than    IGf)  varietie 
These  he  divided  into  eight  species — viz.,  sweet  oranges,  bit 
oranges,   bergamots,    limes,    pamp«lunos,   sweet    limes,    lemot 
and  citrons.    Of  the  first  of  these,  witli  wiiich  we  are  now  con 
cerned,  he  enumerated  no  less  than  forty-three  varieties,  thouj 
it  is   probable   that  all   these  are   derived   from   the   commc 
orange,  C.  Aurantium.     It  is  said  that  the  sweet   (or  China] 
orange  was  first  brought  into  Europe  from  China  by  the  Pol 
tuguese  in  1547;  and,  further,  that  the  original  tree  whence 
the  European  orange  trees  of  this  class  have  been  produced  uj 
or  at  least  was  a  few  years  ago,  preserved  at  Lislwn  in  one 
the  gardens  of  the  nobility.     But  the  first  mention  of  oranj 
in  England  is  of  much  earlier  date,  for  it  is  recorded  that 
1290   Edward  the  First's  queen  bought  from  the  cargo  of 
Spanish  ship  which  came  to  Portsmouth  various  fruits,  araoi 
which  were  seven  oranges   {Poma  de  orenge).     Still,  thou^ 
Edward's  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Castile  led  to  greater  Intel 
course  with  Spain,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the  fourteenth  an| 
fifteenth  centuries  there  was  any  great  commerce  in  oranges, 
the  name  of  the  fruit  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  "  Libel 
of  English  Policy,"  the  "  Liber  Albus  of  London,"  or  Prnfes«< 
Rogers's  "  Collection  of  Bills,"  in  all  of  which  many  other- 
and,  indeed,  most — articles  of  fruit  and  grocery  are  mentione 
In  1432  Henry  VI,  on  his  return  from  being  crowned  Ki 
of  France,  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens  with  a  pageant  in  whic 
was  a  grove  of 

Orangis,  almondiB,  and  the  pome-gamad^, 

ae  poetically  described  by  Lydgate.    In  1470  oranges  are  notice 
in  the  Paston  letters.    In  1502  Eiizaljeth  of  York  gave  a  rewai 
to  the  servant  of   the  prothonotary  of  Spain  for  bringing 
present  of  oranges ;  and  in  the  household  expen.ses  book  of  Henry 
VIII  (1530)  and  his  daughter  the  Princess  Mary  (1539), 
ments  for  oranges  are  mentioned.    In  1558  the  Stationers'  Cor 
pany.  at  a  court  dinner,  indulged  in  the  fruit  to  the  value  of 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  oranges  were  recognize 

as   a    notable   article   of  commerce,   and,   according    to    Stov 

(1598),  Billingsgate  was  the  principal  quay  for  landing  then 

The  sweet  orange  was  not  introduced  into  England  till  after  tl 

bitter  variety,  and  the  tew  aWw^inn*  of  the  poets  of  the  peric 

last  mentioDcd  are  to  ihis  tvwA  t\qX.  Wva  9w^\.  VtolVs..    SUak<| 
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speare,  in  *'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  says,  ''  The  Count  ia 
neither  sad  nor  sick,  nor  merry  nor  well;  but  civil.  Count,  civil 
as  an  orange,  and  somewhat  of  that  Jealous  complexion;"  and 
Xash,  a  contemporaneous  dramatist,  uses  the  expression,  "  civil 
as  an  orange."  In  these  passages,  a  pun,  a  very  weak  one,  is 
obviously  intended  on  the  word  "  Seville,"  whence  then,  as  now, 
the  bitter  oranges  came. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "  the  father  of  tobacco,"  is  credited  with 
having  brought  oranges  to  England. 

The  first  steamer  exclusively  devoted  to  the  orange  trade 
arrived  in  London  in  November,  1867.  Before  this  date  it  fre- 
<|uently  happened  that  London  was  without  an  orange  supply 
for  3  or  4  weeks  in  winter  months. 

Florida  is  the  great  orange-growing  State  in  the  American 
Union. 

The  effects  of  the  famous  freeze  which  struck  Florida  in  the 
spring  of  1896  have  at  last  been  wiped  out.  At  that  time 
the  annual  production  of  citrus  fruit  had  climbed  from  600,000 
boxes  in  1884  and  1885  to  6,000,000  boxes  in  1894  and  1895. 
Then  the  big  freeze  happened  along  and  the  next  season's  crop 
in  Florida  was  only  75,000  boxes. 

The  industry  was  practically  wiped  out.  Since  then  the 
yield  has  been  slowly  climbing  again,  until  for  the  season  of 
1909  and  1910  it  was  approximately  7,000,000  boxes,  of  which 
6,000,000  were  shipped  out  of  the  State. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  which  directs  the  packing  and 
shipping  of  a  large  part  of  the  crop,  was  organized  in  1908.  In 
the  great  packing  houses  of  Florida  no  hand  actually  touches 
the  oranges.  Every  person  who  handles  them  wears  white  gloves 
to  protect  the  orange  from  any  possible  contamination  of  human 
touch  and  from  scratching  and  bruising  by  the  finger-nail. 

The  pickers  move  into  the  grove  with  their  equipment  of 
ladders,  baskets,  field  boxes,  clippers,  etc.  Each  picker  wears 
his  white  gloves  and  carries  a  wicker  basket,  shaped  to  fit  the 
back  or  side  of  the  person,  swung  from  the  shoulder. 

Each  basket  is  lined  with  thick  canvas,  which  is  stretched 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Every  orange 
must  be  clipped,  not  pulled  or  picked,  from  the  tree,  the  stem 
being  left  smooth  and  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  orange. 

Each  piece  of  fruit  is  laid,  not  dropped,  into  the  basket,  and 
when  filled  the  basket  is  carefully  emptied  into  the  field  boxes. 
These  are  never  filled  above  the  top,  thus  preventing  the  bruis- 
ing of  the  fruit  when  the  boxes  are  stacked  one  on  another  icst 
carriage  to  the  packing  honee. 

They  are  taken  to  the  plant  on  big  platiotm  -waigoTi^  eojas^^^ 
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with  springs  so  as  to  reduce  the  jar  to  the  fruit  from  uncTe 
nes8  of  roads.  In  the  packing  house  the  fruit  in  the  field  bos 
is  t>ut  on  the  first  grading  table,  and  from  this  point  to  tl 
packing  boxes  every  jjerson  is  obliged  to  keep  careful  watch  t 
fruit  that  is  below  grade.  The  motto  of  tlie  exchange,  "  Eve 
doubtful  orange  is  a  cull,"  stretches  in  big  letters  across  oj 
end  of  the  house  where  none  can  fail  to  read  it. 

From  the  first  table  the  fruit  is  carried  over  woti«len  rolled 
down  a  gentle  incline  to  the  washing  tank.     Every  orange 
ceives  a  scrubbing  before  it  is  deemed  fit  to  be  sent  to  a  critic 
market — incidentally  it  is  worth  just  about  20  per  cent,  nio^ 
after  the  bath  than  before. 

The  oranges  are  ne.vt  as.sorted  according  to  size  in  bins, 
side  the  bins  stand  the  packers,  each,  like  the  other  worker 
wearing  the  ever-pre?ent  white  gloves.     Here  each  orange 
rapidly  wrapped  in  its  square  of  white  paper  with  the  stem  of 
the  orange  under  the  twist  of  the  paper.     On  tlie  eml  of  eac 
box  is  stamped  the  size  of  the  oranges  within,  and  when  tl 
box  is  filled  it  is  placed  on  an  automatic  carrier  which  delive 
it  to  the  nailer. 

Here  a  specially  designc<l  machine  presses  down  the  end 
the  cover  whioli  is  nailed  to  the  heads,  hut  the  middle  is 
loose  from  the  middle  partition  of  the  bos.    This  is  called 
flush  pack,  which  is  demanded  by  the  best  market-*  in  the  Nor 
From  this  point  the  boxes  are  loaded  into  the  waiting  cars 
the  switch  track  at  the  southern  end  of  the  house.     Each  h 
is  placed  on  end,  six  boxes  across  the  car  and  three  boxes  hi^ 
These  are  then  strippeil  or  braced  in  the  car  to  prevent  jnrrir 
and  conse(picnt  bruising  in  transportation  to  the  markets.    Tin 
luindrcd  boxes  make  a  carload. 

Orange  Blossoms  at  Weddings.     Orange  blossoms  h«^ 
been  adopted    for  the  adornment  of  a  bride  as  a  symbol 
chastity  and  also  of  fecundity.     Not  only  is  the  orange-tree 
evergreen,  but  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  tree  which  iiroduces  fri 
and  flowers  at  the  same  time.     An  early  reference  to  this  p*' 
liarity  appears  in  Sheridan's  ''Rivals"  (Act  iii,  Sc.  3).    \Vh« 
Mrs.  ilalaprop  complains  that,  "Nowadays   few  think   how] 
little  knowledge  becomes  a  gentleman;  men  have  no  sense 
for  the  worthless  flowers  of  beauty,"  the  gallant  Captain  At 
lute  makes  reidy:  "Too  true;  but  our  ladies  seldom  show  fri 
until  lime  has  robbed  them  of  more  specious  blossom;  few*,  lik 
^frs.  Malaprop  and  tlie  oratuje-tree,  are  rich  in  both  at  oncf."\ 

Moreover,  nrange  blossoms  possess  an  exquisite  odor. 
nre  fo  rnro  and  costly  as  U>  W  \i\  ea^N  ToacV  <3v\>j  5>^  U\o  noh 
and  th^^^U^^iVts.  ind\v;at\T\g  \.'^^ai_^Ws/W^j&_! 
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The  custom  of  entwining  them  in  bridal  wreaths  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date  in  England  and  America.  It  came  to  us,  like 
most  otlier  female  fashions  in  dress,  from  the  French,  who  in 
their  turn  have  derived  it  from  Spain.  In  the  latter  country 
it  had  long  obtained,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  of 
Moorish  origin.  There  is,  however,  an  old  Spanish  legend  which 
gives  a  diflferent  account  of  its  introduction.  According  to  this, 
soon  after  the  importation  of  the  orange-tree  by  the  Moors,  one 
of  the  Spanish  kings  had  a  specimen  of  which  he  was  very 
proud,  and  of  which  the  French  ambassador  was  extremely  de- 
sirous to  obtain  an  offshoot.  The  gardener's  daughter  was 
aware  of  this,  and,  in  order  to  provide  herself  with  the  necessary 
dowry  to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover,  she  obtained  a  slip, 
which  she  sold  to  the  ambassador  at  a  high  price.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  lier  wedding,  in  recognition  of  her  gratitude  to  the  plant 
whidi  had  procured  her  happiness,  she  bound  in  her  hair  a 
wreath  of  orange-blossoms,  and  thus  inaugurated  the  fashion 
wiiieh  has  become  universal.  As  the  orange  was  introduced  into 
S))ain  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Moors,  this  legend  suffi- 
ciently establishes  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  as  far  as  that 
country  is  concerned,  although  many  centuries  elapsed  before 
it  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Up  to  near  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the  practice  for  ladies  to  be  mar- 
ried in  hats  or  bonnets;  and  the  fashion  of  dispensing  with  the 
bonnet  seems  first  to  have  established  itself  after  the  example 
set  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  her  wedding  in  1840. 

Orange,  Navel.  This  is  merely  an  abnormal  growth,  an 
abortive  attempt  of  nature  to  produce  twins.  One  of  the  twins 
failed,  however,  surviving  only  as  a  protuberance  in  the  blossom 
end  of  the  orange,  and  there  forming  a  little  navel-like  kernel 
enveloped  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  Buds  from  the  trees  pro- 
ducing these  freaks  were  grafted  upon  other  stock,  and  gradually 
the  semi-dwarf  navel-orange  tree  was  established  in  California. 
The  original  trees  of  this  stock  came  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  where 
their  peculiarity  had  been  noted  but  not  utilized.  No  one  had 
taken  the  hint  supplied  by  nature  until  they  were  transplanted 
to  their  new  home  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  they  become  one 
of  the  most  profitable  growths  in  the  State.  The  navel  orange 
is  frequently  seedless,  and  what  few  seeds  are  ever  found  in  it 
are  small  and  undeveloped. 

Organ.    In  many  respects  the  great  organ  installed  in  1911 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  on  Washington  Heights, 
New  York,  is  the  most  notable  in  the  world.    In  tlie  number  of 
stops  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  some  other  famous  org;8iTv%,  W\,  vcl 
point  of  completeness,  as  regards  tone  color  and  ■so\Mm&,  \\,  "\va& 
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no  superior  and  few  equals.    The  total  cost  was  $70,000.    There 
are  between  (JOOO  and  7(100  pi|>e<.    The  largest  is  a  great  wooi 
I'ondiiit  32  feet  long,  the  snialle.et  a  thin  reed  smaller  than  a  1 
pencil.     The  organist  would  he  powerless  without  his*  two  aut(>- 
niatic    asfiistants,    a    IS-horae    electric    motor,    operating    t 
southern   division   of   the   instrument,   and   a   T'A-horse-po 
motor  for  the  northern  division.    These  two  divisions  are  pla 
one  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  or  choir  of  the  cathedral  and 
feet  above  the  main  floor. 

Each  division  uwnpies  the  space  of  a  good-sized  house 
each  is  packed  with  ranks  on  ranks  of  pipes,  zinc,  compositi 
and  woo<icn.     The  greatest  is  the  32-foot  pednl  bombarde, 
only  one  of  its  kmd  in  the  world  except  the  one  in  the  College 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Ortolan,  a  species  of  FringillidiF,  especially  famous  w 
European  epicures.  It  formed  one  of  the  costly  items  of  Soy< 
hundred-guinea  dish  at  the  hunc|uct  ut  York  in  1851.  _ 

The  name  in  Italian  mean."?  gardener  (ortolano  from  I^tin 
hortus,  "a  garden").  According  to  Menage,  the  bird  is  rpiite 
at  home  in  the  hedges  of  gardens. 

The  ortolan  is  not  famed  for  its  song,  which  is,  howew 
soft  and  sweet.     In  Lombardy  a  certain  number  of  these  int 
esting  birds  owe  to  tiieir  musical  talent  the  good  fortune 
escape  from  broiling.     Orpheus  and   .\mphion  never  gninci' 
more  perfect  victory.     Like  tlie  nightingale,  with  which  it 
also  other  points  of  resemblance,  the  ortolan  sings  after  as  v 
as  before  sunset ;  and  it  was  this  bird  that  Varro  called  his 
panion  by  night  and  day. 

Ortolans  are  solitary  birds:  they  fly  in  pairs,  rarely  three 
together,  and  never  in  flocks;  they  search  for  seeds  in  pastures; 
and,  if  seen  in  vines,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  grapes  (this 
is  a  foul  calumny),  but  it  is  in  search  of  the  insects  in  the  ste 
They  are  taken  in  traps,  from  ilarch  or  April  to  Scpleml 
when  they  are  often  poor  and  thin;  but,  if  fed  with  plenty 
millet-seed  and  other  grain,  they  become  sheer  lumps  of  fi 
and  delicious  morsels.  The  bird,  however,  has  a  peculiar  ha 
of  feeding,  which  is  opposed  to  its  rapid  fattening;  it  feeds  o; 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  surmount  this  peculiarity,  thi 
who  pander  to  the  taste  of  Italian  gourmands  place  the  ortol 
in  a  warm  chamber,  perfectly  dark,  with  only  one  aperture 
the  wall.  Their  food  is  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the  clianiber 
In  the  morning  the  keeper  uf  tlie  birds  places  a  lantern  in  the 
oritire  of  the  wall;  by  the  lidit  thus  thrown  in.  the  ortoln 
thinking  the  sun  is  about  to  rise,  grewlily  consume  the  food  u 
the  Boor.    More  food  is  scattered  about,  and  the  lantern  iiritlit 
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drawn.  The  ortolans  soon  fall  asleep.  In  about  two  hours  the 
whole  process  is  repeated,  and  so  on  four  or  five  times  every  day. 
The  ortolans  thus  treated  become  like  little  balls  of  fat  in  a  few 
days.  This  arises  from  the  absence  of  waste  by  motion,  in  the 
extra  sleep  which  the  birds  get,  absence  of  the  usual  chemical 
changes  from  the  influence  of  light,  an  unusual  supply  of  food 
from  their  taking  four  or  five  meals  a  day  instead  of  one,  and 
great  facilities  for  digesting  that  food  in  being  removed  from  the 
view  of  external  objects  which  produce  anxieties  and  hamper  the 
digestion. 

The  ortolan  is  considered  sufficiently  fat  when  it  is  a  handful ; 
and  is  judged  by  feeling.it,  and  not  by  appearance.  They  should 
not  be  killed  with  violence,  like  other  birds;  this  might  crush  and 
bruise  the  delicate  flesh,  and  spoil  the  coup  d'oeil — to  avoid 
which,  the  best  mode  is  to  plunge  the  head  of  the  ortolan  into 
a  glass  of  brandy:  in  his  fate- a  French  author  oddly  traces  an 
analogy  to  "  maudlin  Clarence  in  a  malmsey  butt" 

A  gourmand  will  take  an  ortolan  by  the  legs  and  crunch  it  in 
delicious  mouthfuls,  so  as  absolutely  to  lose  none  of  it.  More 
delicate  feeders  cut  the  bird  in  quarters,  and  lay  aside  the  giz- 
zard, which  is  somewhat  hard ;  the  rest  may  be  eaten,  even  to  the 
hones,  which  are  sufficiently  tender  for  the  most  delicate  mouth 
to  masticate  without  inconvenience. 

Notwithstanding  its  delicacy,  the  ortolan  fattens  very  fast; 
and  it  is  this  lump  of  fatness  that  is  its  merit,  and  has  some- 
times caused  it  to  be  preferred  to  the  beccafico.  According  to 
Buffon,  the  ortolan  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  who 
understood  fattening  the  bird  upon  millet ;  but  a  lively  French 
commentator  doubts  this  assertion.  He  maintains  that,  had  the 
ancients  known  the  ortolan,  they  would  have  deified  it,  and  built 
altars  to  it  upon  Mount  Hymettus  and  the  Janiculum;  adding, 
did  they  not  deify  the  horse  of  Caligula,  which  was  certainly 
not  worth  an  ortolan,  and  Caligula  himself,  who  was  not  worth 
so  much  as  his  horse?  However,  the  dispute  belongs  to  the 
"  Classics  of  the  Table." 

The  ortolan  figures  in  a  curious  anecdote  of  individual  epi- 
curism in  the  last  century.  A  gentleman  of  Gloucestershire  had 
one  son,  whom  he  sent  abroad  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the 
Continent,  where  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  cookery  of  nations 
and  luxurious  living  than  anything  else.  Before  his  return,  his 
father  died,  and  left  him  a  large  fortune.  He  now  looked  over 
Ills  note-book,  to  discover  where  the  most  exquisite  dishes  were 
to  be  had  and  the  best  cooks  obtained.  Every  servant  iw  \\Ss. 
house  was  a  cook;  his  butler,  footman,  houseWeepeT,  cc>?n^"Vft»xv, 
and  grooms  were  all  cooks.   He  had  three  Itallaiv  ccKJk&  *,  owa  itcssL 
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Floreni-e,  anatlier  from  Siena,  and  a  (liinl   from   Viterbo — foi 
dressing  one  Florentine  dish!     He  lind  a  messenger  fonstantl 
on  tiie  road  between  Brittany  and  London,  to  bring  the  eggs 
a  certain  sort  of  plover  found  in  the  former  country.     lie  wi 
known  to  eat  a  single  dinner  at  the  expense  of  £50,  though  the: 
were  but  two  dishes.     In  nine  years  he  found  himself  getti 
poor,  and  this  made  him  melancholy.    When  totally  ruined,  ha' 
ing  spent  £150,000,  a  friend  one  day  gave  him  a  guinea  to  k 
him  from  starving;  and  he  was  found  in  a  garret  next  day  hroi 
ing  an  ortolan,  for  which  he  had  paid  a  portion  of  the  ah»s. 

Orvietan.     This  is  the  name  of  what  w^as  in  eflect  the  earli 
predecessor  of  the  patent  medicine  of  to-day.     It  is  older  th; 
Christianity,  for  it  was  known  to  Galen,  who  published  a  foi 
mula  of  his  own  containing  (54  ingredient'',  but  it  enjoyed  i 
greatest  vogue  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  reacheil  t 
legal  dignity  of  a  monopoly.    Though  the  word  is  mentioned 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Kenilworth,  it  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  m 
lexicographers  and  ii  rarely  found  even  in  a  medical  dictiona 
Originally  orvietan  was  known  as  ''  itheriaca,"  a  word  that  for 
the  root  of  our  '■  treacle  "  (q.  v.),  this  because  a  chief  ingrediei 
was  the  powdered  flesh  of  vipers.    One  Lupi,  a  native  of  Orvie 
managed  to  secure  a  practical  monopoly  of  his  formula,  whi 
he  renamed  after  the  city  of  his  birth.    About  1G28  some  of 
followers  secured  the  sole  right  of  selling  orvietan  througlio 
the  Papal  States,  a  violation  of  the  monopoly  being  puni.shed 
excommunication  and  a  fine  of  1000  ducats.    Despite  the  pa 
protection,   a  cart-tail   physician   named   Desiderio   Descom 
produced  a  rival  brand,  for  which  he  built  up  an  immense  pi 
ronage,  travelling  from  city  to  city  and  eventually  making 
head-quarters  in  Paris.     The  French  people  invented  for  hi 
the  now  familiar  nickname  of  *'  Charlatan,"  possibly  from  tJ 
Italinn  ciarhire,  "  to  chatter,"  jwssibly  from  the  brilliant  scarl 
coat  {scarlatio)  which  he  wore  to  attend  the  crowds  on  the  Po: 
Neuf,  and  Just  as  likely  as  not  from  the  French  words  Je  ch 
I'attend.  "the  cart  awaits  him 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  although  De8coml>e8  receivi 
the  approbation  of  the  Queen  of  France  and  a  fee  of  150  crow 
he  failed  to  cajole  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine  into  an  indo 
nient  either  of  his  methods  or  his  me<licine.  It  was  claimed  f(j 
orvietan  that  it  was  a  panarea  for  all  diseases  and  an  infalli 
antidote  against  poisons,  ineluding  snake-bite.  Neverthel 
Descombes  himself  died  of  the  plague. 

Orvietan  finally  lost  its  vogue,  though  it  still  lingers  in  N 

JTiandy  with  a  low  class  of  ■^TacV\t"\«T\ex».    X  Vc»w  ^s^  \t  dit-d  lia 

in  tboUnited  States  wrliore  \t  ^vft?■V•l^^'^^'^?•C.o\^^.w^:\o\^c:t^s^^2:' 

ThiB  was  mad^^H^^R^i^Ci  ^^^"^^ 
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fiussian  castor,  cinnamon,  myrrh,  and  some  sixty  other  ingre- 
dients, making  a  mixture  very  like  orvietan,  except  that  the 
flesh  of  the  vipers  was  replaced  by  the  dried  bellies  of  skunks,  a 
doubtful  improvement  from  the  viewpoint  of  either  therapeutics 
or  aesthetics. 

Oshkosh,  a  town  in  Wisconsin  whose  clutter  of  consonants 
retains  the  sound  of  the  original  Indian  name,  a  name  so  harsh 
and  dissonant  that  humorists  have  accepted  it  as  the  type  of  its 
class.  Hence  discontent  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  hence  in  1911  much  clamor  for  a  change.  "  It  must  be  con- 
fessed at  the  outset,"  said  the  Rochester  Post  Express,  March  26, 
1911,  "  that  Oshkosh  is  not  a  beautiful  word.  Its  pronuncia- 
tion is  suggestive  of  a  man  struggling  with  a  mouthful  of  hot 
musli,  and  to  the  irreverent  it  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  "  gosh."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  has  its  advantages.  It  is  an  ideal 
word  for  advertising  purposes.  Once  heard  the  word  cannot  be 
forgotten.  Furthermore,  to  say  that  one  comes  from  Oshkosh  is 
in  itself  a  mark  of  distinction.  To  be  sure,  few  persons  do  come 
from  Oshkosh.  They  are  afraid  of  being  made  fun  of,  but  when 
they  do  wander  from  the  Oshkosh  fireside,  they  attract  as  much 
attention  as  the  pachyderm  contingent  of  a  circus  parade.  In  a 
drawing-room  the  citizen  from  Oshkosh  is  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  and  he  need  fear  but  three  rivals — the  man  from  Kala- 
mazoo, the  man  from  Kokomo,  and  the  man  from  Keokuk." 

The  subject,  however,  has  a  serious  side,  which  the  same  au- 
thority did  not  fail  to  perceive.  Oshkosh  is  an  Indian  name,  and 
every  time  an  Indian  name  is  expunged  from  the  map  an  irrep- 
arable injury  is  done  to  American  tradition  and  to  American 
institutions.  "The  Indian  nomenclature,"  urged  the  Post-Ex- 
press, "  is  our  choicest,  and  should  be  our  most  precious,  herit- 
age. The  early  settlers  had  the  excellent  taste  and  good  judg- 
ment to  draw  largely  on  the  Indian  vocabulary  for  names  of 
cities,  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  in  the  main  the  early 
Americans  did  their  work  well.  Here  in  the  East  many  of  the 
original  Indian  names  have  been  exchanged  for  absurd  names  of 
classical  origin.  Think  of  *  Rome '  and  *  Utica  '  being  located  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley !  How  much  more  beautiful — to  say  nothing 
of  appropriateness — is  the  word  'Mohawk.'  The  people  of  the 
^fiddle  West  have  up  to  this  time  retained  their  fondness  for  the 
Indian  nomenclature.  They  have  not  been  affected  by  the  mad- 
ness to  give  Old  World  names  to  New  World  places.  And  for 
this  reason  we  hope  that  the  good  people  of  Oshkosh  will  l\v\\^ 
twice  before  they  set  seriously  to  work  to  change  ^Jne  tvaxv^^  o\ 
their  city.  Surely  there  is  enough  patriotic  seutiTOetvX,  \c\\,  vcv 
that  town  to  defeat  the  efForta  of  the  displacer?,  to  ws^e  Ovsexv 
mster'g  happy  word."   (See  also  Names,  Geooux^wckv.^ 
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Pall  Mall  and  Paille  Maille.  rail  lUW  in  St.  Jahips  Pari 
London,  is  naine<i  after  the  game  of  pailie-maille  ( Italian  /w/i 
*•  a  ball,*'  and  maglia,  "a  mallet'"),  which  was  corrupted  lut 
pele-mele  in  French,  thus  influencing^  the  English  pruuuuciatic 
that  still  survives.  Original  I  v  the  famous  street  was  an  avert 
of  elms.  By  l.MJO  three  or  four  houses  had  risen  at  the  east  et 
of  the  line  of  road.  Charles  11  is  said  to  have  set  aside  thj 
alley  or  avenue  for  the  playing  of  the  game,  wbit'h  in  his  d« 
had  risen  to  l>e  a  fashionable  recreation.  Exactly  when  the  sjkjJ 
was  introduced  into  England  is  not  absolutely  certain.  It  w< 
known  to  James  I,  for  in  his  "  Basil  icon  I)oron  "  (IGK!)  tin 
monarch  recommends  "  pallo-malle  "  as  a  field  game  for  the  u^ 
of  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry.  It  was  not  known  in  (^uc 
Elizabeth's  reign,  for  in  Sir  liobcrt  Dallington's  "A  Melho*!  fo 
Travell"  (4to,  loflS)  pailie-maille  is  described  as  an  e.xercisc 
France  which  the  author  marvels  hud  not  been  irtroduced  int 
England.  Faithome's  plan  of  London,  1(158,  shows  a  row 
trees  on  the  north  side;  and  the  name  of  Pall-^Iall,  as  a  sttd 
oconrs  in  the  rate  books  of  St.  Martin's  in-lhe-Fields  under  tl 
year  1656.  Pepya  mentions  the  game  as  played  in  the  park- 
"2nd  April,  1661;  to  St.  James's-park.  where  I  Faw  the  Dui 
of  York  playing  at  Pele-Mele,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  spor 
It  is  described  by  Blount  as  "  a  game  where  a  round  Ijowle  is  wi 
a  mnllet  stnick  through  a  high  arch  of  iron  (standing  at  eith< 
end  of  an  alley),  which  he  that  can  do  it  at  the  fewest  blows, 
at  the  number  of  agreed  on,  wins."  A  drawing  of  the  tii 
of  Charles  IT,  which  was  engraved  in  Smith's  "  Antiquities 
Westminster,"  shows  the  above  arrangement  for  playing  t[| 
game. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  wp  can  spare  to  tell  ho 
the  avenue  of  elms  in  which  paille-maillo  was  plnved  rose  into  a 
stately  street;  how  a  century  later  it  hecnme  celebrated   for  i| 
taverns — one  of  which,  "Woo<l's  at  the  Pell-Mell,''  was  a  liau^ 
of  the  gay  old  Pepys;  and  how  the  place  became  a  noted  duel- 
ling-ground. 

Nell  Gwyn  lived  in  1670  "  on  the  east  end,  north  side  ";  ai 
from  ICTl  to  her  death,  in  1GS7,  in  n  house  on  the  south  aic 
^}ith  a  gnrden  toward  the  park;  and  it  was  ujion  a  mount  in  tl' 
gardm  that  "the  impudeiat  coTO«>v\'\au''*  Ap«v\,i«\  hold  her  "ff 
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miliar  discourse "  with  Charles  II,  who  stood  "  on  ye  green 
walk  "  under  the  wall.  This  scene,  as  described  by  Evelyn,  ha.s 
been  cleverly  painted  by  E.  M.  Ward,  It.A.  The  site  of  Nell'? 
house  is  now  occupied  by  No.  79,  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Eastward  of  Nell  Gwyn's  lived 
Sir  William  Temple,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  Bubb  Doding- 
ton;  and  on  the  south  side,  Dr.  Barrow  and  the  Countess  of 
Southesk,  the  celebrated  Countess  of  De  Grammont's  Memoirs. 
In  Marlborough-house  lived  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough; 
and  in  a  house  in  front  of  the  mansion  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Of 
Schomberg-house,  Nos.  81  and  82,  built  for  the  great  Duke  of 
Schomberg,  the  center  and  the  west  wing  remain. 

Defoe  describes  the  Pall-Mall  of  1703  as  "  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  all  strangers,  because  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Queen's 
palace,  the  Park,  tiie  Parliament-house,  the  theatres,  the  choco- 
late and  coffee  houses,  where  the  best  company  frequent."  How- 
ever, the  street  became  early  noted  for  its  taverns,  which  we  con- 
sider to  have  been  Pepy's  "houses  for  clubbing."  The  first 
modern  club-house  was  No.  86,  opened  as  a  subscription-house, 
and  called  the  Albion  Hotel.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Office  of 
Ordnance. 

After  the  removal  of  Carlton-house  in  1827,  "  the  sweet 
shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,"  so  lovingly  described  by  Captain 
Morris  during  his  exile  in  America,  gradually  developed  into  a 
line  of  club-houses. 

Panorama,  a  pictorial  representation  of  a  landscape  or  other 
scene,  arranged  on  the  inside  of  a  cylindrical  surface  so  as  to 
afford  the  spectator  the  allusion  of  gazing  upon  the  actual  view 
or  episode  from  some  central  point.  The  illusion  is  sometimes 
enhanced  by  moving  or  shifting  pictures  unrolled  before  him. 
The  architectural  painter  Breisig,  of  Danzig,  was  the  first  to 
fonceive  the  idea,  but  the  first  to  put  it  into  execution  was 
Tioliert  Barker,  an  Edinburgh  painter,  to  whom  the  idea  occurred 
independently  while  taking  a  sketch  of  the  city  from  the  top  of 
.\rthur  Seat.  Barker's  panoramic  view  of  Edinburgh,  first  ex- 
hibited there  in  1788  and  transferred  to  London  in  1789,  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  form  of  spectacle.  Barker's  next  achieve- 
ment was  a  panorama  of  London  from  the  top  of  the  Albion 
Hills. 

The  French  took  up  the  idea  in  a  panorama  of  Paris  (1799), 
and  by  successive  steps  greatly  improved  upon  the  original  idea, 
increasing  the  optical  illusion  by  the  employment  of  plastic 
objects  in  addition  to  painting. 

Felix  Philipoteau  (1815-84)  is  the  greatest  name  associated 
with  the  panorama    his  masterpieces  being  "1\x<&  ^\&\s&  q1 
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runs/'  first  pxliibited  in  thnt  city  in  1875,  and  "The  Bat 
of  Octtysburp,"  exhibited  in  New  Yorii  1888-1)1  and  afterwi 
in  otiier  American  cities. 

Parachute  (a  word  compoundefl  of  the  Italian  pnrare, 
depend,  to  ward  off."  and  the  French  chute,  "a  fall"),  a 
trivaiu-e  used  for  doseending  safely  from  a  {^rcat  lieight. 
iTiarily  and  especially  a  balloon.     It  is  eonstruefed  like  a  lad 
nnibrelia,  so  us  tn  expand  and  thus  check  the  vohxity  of  des 
by  means  of  the  resistance  of  the  air.    The  first  record  of 
contrivance  of  this  sort  is  iu   Simon  de  Loiibere's  History 
.Siiiiii  (Paris,  KJitl  ).  where  tliere  is  au  account  of  a  person 
frequently  diverled  the  court  by  leaping  from  great  heights 
two  paracluilcs  or  umlirellas  fastened  to  his  girdle. 

On  December  2(5,  1783,  Sebastien  Leuormant  made  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  efliciency  of  a  parachute  by  descends 
from  the  tower  of  Montpellier  observatorv.  holding  i«  eiti 
liand  an  umbrella  (>0  inches  in  diameter.  The  idea  of  maki 
it  an  adjunct  to  a  balioim  was  first  conceived  bv  Jacques  0^ 
nerin.  During  the  war  between  France  ami  Austria  in  1793- 
(larnerin  was  taken  prismier  by  the  Austrians  and  spent  tl 
years  in  the  Hungarian  fortress  of  Buda,  during  which  he 
ceived,  but  never  executed,  a  novel  nu!thod  of  oscajie.  " 
love  of  liberty  so  natural  to  a  prisoner."  he  say«.  "  gave  ri«e] 
many  projects  to  release  myself  from  the  rigorous  detention, 
surpri.'je  the  vigilance  of  the  sentries,  force  walls  10  UmA  thick, 
throw  myself  from  the  ramparts  without  being  injured, 
schemes  that  afforded  recrention."  These  words  he  wrote  in 
lirograninie  of  bis  first  dest;ent  in  a  parachute,  which  actually 
took  place  from  a  balloon  in  the  Park  of  Monceau.  Paris.  Oc 
b€r22,  1797. 

On  reaching  a  height  of  6000  feet.  Garnerin  cut  the  cord 
attached  him  to  the  balloon,  and   rapidly  descended,  while 
balloon   sailed   uf)ward   until   it  exploded.     The  spectaturs 
Garnerin's   parachute  oscillate  in   great  sweeps,   tlien   des*,'^ 
rajiidly  and  strike  the  ground  with  suflieient  violence  to  thi 
the  aeronaut  from  his  seat.     He  escaped  with  a  bruised  fq 
mounted  a  horse,  iin<l  returned  to  the  point  of  departure,  wfc 
he  was  received  with  wild  applause. 

After  this  experiment  parachute  descents  became  popular 
world  over,  and  have  been  repeated  up  to  the  prceent  time  w 
no  substantial  chungc.     .\  slight  improvement  in  ennstructi^ 
however,  has  been  made  by  cutliUL'  away  the  top  of  the  can\ 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  e*ca\ie  sutliciently  to  chock  the  oadl 
ti'onB, 
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"  It  would  seem  easy,"  opines  Zahm,  in  his  "  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion" (1911),  "to  have  transformed  the  craft  into  a  travelling 
})arachute,  gliding  down  the  sky  like  a  great  bird  on  outstretched 
wings.  Such  a  device  would  enable  the  aeronaut  to  sail  some 
miles  and  direct  his  course  in  the  air.  If  fair  skill  has  been 
acquired,  it  might  have  hastened  the  advent  of  human  flight  by 
twenty  years,  so  far  as  flight  is  practicable  without  the  aid  of  the 
internal-combustion  motor.  For  two  decades  ago  Maxim  pro- 
duced an  abundantly  powerfiil  steam-engine,  but  could  find  no 
one  to  furnish  him  a  manageable  glider  on  which  to  mount  it. 
Now  indeed  such  gliders  are  available;  but  they  were  developed 
by  aviators,  not  by  balloonists  or  parachutists,  who  should  have 
effected  that  advance  many  years  ago." 

The  same  authority  points  out  how  Nature  had  blazed  the 
way  for  man,  could  he  have  profited  by  her  hints.  In  India 
she  has  produced  a  tree,  the  Zanonia  Macrocarpia,  which  bears  a 
large  two-winged  seed  that  has  all  the  properties  of  a  parachute. 
When  shaken  from  its  branch,  the  seed  immediately  rights  itself 
and  glides  gracefully  through  the  air.  A  number  of  these  seeds 
look  like  so  many  sparrows  sailing  earthward  in  wide  curves. 
"  Artificial  gliders  of  this  typo,"  says  Zahm,  "  are  easy  to  con- 
struct and  would  make  interesting  toys.  However,  if  man  has 
not  copied  such  natural  models,  he  has  done  much  better  by 
making  his  gliders  concave  below,  instead  of  concave  above  as 
are  the  beautiful  Indian  seeds. 

The  first  fatal  accident  in  a  parachute  descent  occurred  in 
London  on  July  24,  1837.  The  victim  was  Robert  Cocking,  who 
so  early  as  1814  had  applied  himself  to  remedying  the  main  de- 
fect in  Garnerin's  parachute — namely,  its  violent  oscillation 
during  descent.  He  conceived  that  a  conical  form  (with  the 
vertex  downward)  would  be  an  improvement  over  the  dome 
shape,  and  if  it  were  made  of  sufficient  size  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient atmospheric  resistance  to  check  a  too  rapid  descent. 
He  attached  a  parachute  of  his  own  construction  to  Charles 
Green's  Nassau  balloon,  which  rose  from  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
London,  at  6.25  p.m.  Cocking  had  stipulated  for  an  ele- 
vation of  7000  feet,  but  it  was  found  that  only  5000  feet 
could  be  reached,  at  any  rate  before  darkness  set  in.  The 
balloon  was  then  over  Greenwich.  When  Cocking  let  slip  the 
catch  which  liberated  him  from  the  balloon,  the  latter  shot  up- 
ward with  the  velocity  of  a  sky-rocket,  but  eventually  landed  in 
wifcty  at  Maidstone.  Green  knew  nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panion until  next  day.  The  parachute  suddenly  closed  in  mid- 
air and  Cocking  was  hurled  to  his  death  below. 
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Patent  Medicine,  First.    See  Orviktan. 

Peacock.     Aristophanes   intrncluroil    iho   peacock    into 
comedy  of  Cloutl-cuckc»o-town.    We  know,  therefore,  that  Ai 
anrler  (104-78  B.C.)  was  wrong  in  liis  claim  that  he  had  broiij 
peacocks  into  Greece  from  invasions  of  tl>e  East.     But  he 
iiavo  been  the  first  to  intriHhice  into  the  West  the  custom^ 
serving  them  np  at  banquets,  ahhougli  even  here  Pliny  cob 
forward  with  a  rival  claim:  "The  first  that  killed  peafocks 
be  served  np  as  a  di^^h  at  the  table  was  llnrtensius,  the  gr 
orator,  in  that  solemn  feast  which  he  miiile  when  he  was 
sccrotod  liigh-|iriest." 

Pliny  further  states  that  it  wa.s  Aufidius  Lurco  who 
fattened  peacocks  for  food  and  sold  them  in  the  market  plaeel 
so  much  that  his  yearly  income  from  this  invention  was  ei 
thoii.saiid  sesterces. 

The  first  mention  of  the  peacock  in  the  Bible  occurs  in 
tenth  chapter  of  First  Kings,  in  a  descriptioti  of  the  niagr 
cence  of  Solomon's  court:    **  The  king  had  at  sea  a  navy 
Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram ;  once  in  three  years  rarae 
n&vy  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes 
peacocks." 

Peacock    Feathers.     A    superstiticm    especially    prcval 
among  the  lower  classes  of  England  and  -\merica  associates 
luck  with  peacock  feathers.     To  a  lesser  extent  the  superstit 
flourishes   in   Germany,   Italy,   Franc-e,  and   Spain,   and   in 
^^aho^anedan  countries.     The  reason  for  its  e-xisti-nce  in 
latter  is  not  far  to  seek.     Maliommedan  tradition  asserts 
the  peacock  and  the  snake  wore  both  placed  at  the  entrance! 
Paradise  to  give  warning  of  approaching  danger,  that  Eblis,( 
Satan,  seduced  them  both,  and  that  in  consequence  they  shal 
his   punishment.     The   Eurojiuiui   suix-rstition   may   have  vn 
through  Saracen  sources,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  jioiml 
reminiscence  of  the  classical  falile  of  Argus,  the  hundrcd-ej 
minister  of  King  Osiris,  wlm  was  turned  by  Juno  into  a 
cock,  the  multitudinous  eyes  being  placed  in  its  tail.    This  legfl 
might  readily  enough  have  been  assmialed  with  the  superstit 
of  the  evil  eye.     In  the  sixteenth  century  garlands  of  peaci 
feathers  were  bestowed  on  liars  and  cheats.    Thus  the  fcatl 
might  symbolize  an  evor-wat<]iful  traitor  in  the  home. 

Another  explanation  is  that  peacocks'  feathers  were  ancien 

used  as  funeral  emblems.     Hence  they  could  not  fail  in  tim« 

be  looked  upon  as  ill-omens.     Paracelsus  says,  that,  "  if  n  jieao 

crice  more  thnn  usual  and  out  <>f  time,  it  foretells  the  dentljl 

ponip  ono  in  thnt  fi\n\\\y  io  v<W\\\  \l  vV^th  lM»long."    (See  Wj 
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Peacock  Throne.  Of  all  the  costly  wonders  that  the  palace 
of  the  Mogul  emperors  at  Delhi  contained,  the  most  wonderful 
and  the  most  costly  was  the  peacock  throne.  This  was  con- 
structed during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  was  the  work  of 
a  Frenchman,  Austin,  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  sought  refuge  ai 
the  Mogul's  court.  It  was  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  throne 
was  £6,000,000  sterling.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  beautiful 
Hall  of  Private  Audience,  and  was  named  after  the  figures  of 
two  peacocks  standing  behind  it,  their  tails  being  expanded,  and 
the  whole  so  inlaid  with  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and 
other  precious  stones  of  appropriate  colors  as  to  represent  life. 
The  throne  itself  was  six  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide;  it  stood 
on  six  massive  feet,  which,  with  the  body,  were  of  solid  gold 
inlaid  with  rubies,  emeralds,  end  diamonds.  It  was  surmounted 
by  a  canopy  of  gold  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  all  richly  em- 
blazoned with  costly  gems,  and  a  fringe  of  pearls  ornamented  the 
border  of  the  canopy.  Between  the  two  peacocks  stood  the  figure 
of  a  parrot  of  ordinary  size,  said  to  have  been  carved  out  of  a 
single  emerald.  On  each  side  of  the  throne  stood  an  umbrella, 
one  of  the  Oriental  emblems  of  royalty.  They  were  formed  of 
crimson  velvet  thickly  embroidered  and  fringed  with  pearls,  the 
handles,  eight  feet  high,  being  of  gold  studded  with  diamonds. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  famous  Kohinoor  was  one  of  the  jewels 
of  the  throne,  and  as  this  diamond,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  was  owned  by  Shah  Jehan,  the  story  may  be 
true.  AVhcn  Delhi  was  sacked  by  the  Persians  under  Nadir  Shah 
in  1739  the  throne  was  plundered  of  its  jewels,  broken  up  and 
carried  away,  with  $750,000,000  of  loot.  A  block  of  white 
marble  now  marks  the  spot  where  it  once  stood. 

Pedestrian  Records.  There  is  an  old  Greek  legend  that 
Eoclides,  several  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ,  in  Attica, 
established  a  pedestrian  record  that  has  never  since  been  beaten. 
Eoclides  was  a  messenger  who,  being  sent  from  Athens  to  bring 
some  holy  fire  from  Delphos,  made  the  journey  there  and  back — 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  all^-on  the  same  day. 

An  unnamed  running  footman  of  "  a  certain  Turkish  em- 
peror "  comes  next  to  Eoclides  in  dubious  historical  fame,  with 
the  reputation  of  having  travelled  from  Constantinople  to  Adri- 
anople,  114  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  night.  This  feat  was  never 
equalled  in  modern  times  until  Edward  Fayson  Weston,  in  1875, 
walked  115  miles  in  a  single  day. 

But  we  are  anticipating. 

There  is  another  running  footman  belongiTig  \.o  **  «.  '^erj  x«r 
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spottable  family  in  Duugannon ''   (Ireland) 
to  disappear  in  a  slorj  told  iu  The  Euruiiran  Mai/dzine  (\ol.  60, 
p.  151).     Even  hi.*  name  is  not  lucntioiied  and  liu  survives  oB 
through  defeat.     Wc  are  told  tliat  in  hi*  day  this  footman 
faiiious  for  pedestrian  exploits.     One  evening  a  military  gent 
man,  who  had  dined  witli  the  man'.<  master,  made  a  bet  over 
wine,  that  he  would  find  a  soldier  in  his  regiment  who  voi 
outstrip  the  footman  in  a  race  fmm  Dvingannon  to  Armagh 
haek  again.    In  the  sober  light  of  next  dny  he  regretted  his  ra 
ness,  for  lie  remembered  no  soldier  jiarticularly  famed  for  spe(| 

However,  lie  was;  in  for  it  now.     After  a  consultation  with  " 

brother  olficcrs  he  hit  ujion  this  plan :  the  soldiers,  part  of  whom 
lay  at  Armagh,  part  in  Dutiganuon  and  its  neighborhood/  wen^ 
at  different  times  drawn  up  in  companies,  races  were  run, 
the  victors  in  each  separate  company  were  brought  together, 
then  started  against  one  aiiotlier.  An  active  fellow,  named 
Venter,  was  found  to  outstrip  all  his  competitora  with  the  great 
ca.-se.  This  man,  during  three  weeks  which  preceded  the 
wltcn  tlie  race  was  to  be  decided,  was  duly  trained,  and  wlien 
important  time  came,  was  in  complete  wind  and  strength.  Tha 
fnmouB  footman  and  he  started  at  Dungannon.  Fiftv- 
miiiutes  later  Venter  made  his  appearance  in  the  city  of  Armag 
dres.sed  in  a  white  frock  and  his  arms  decorated  with  ribho 
Ascending  half-way  up  Market  Street,  he  ran  round  the  Cro 
Intone,  and  then  proceeded  down  the  hill  on  his  return  to  Di 
gaimon.  "In  another  hour  he  arrived  in  Dnngannon,  havi| 
completely  distanced  his  comy)etitor,  and  having  left  even 
liorseman  behind,  who  lunl  started  with  him  to  witness  the 
Tlic  distance  from  Dungannon  to  Armagh,  by  Chnrlcmont.  i»J 
least  ten  and  a  half  Irish  miles,  so  that  tlie  space  run  over  in 
hour  and  fifty-six  minutes  was  twenty-one  Irish  rniles.** 

Tbe  same  autlioritv  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1808,  a  refrim* 
of  the  Spanish  General  llomana's  troops  marched,  in  one 
in  making  their  escape  from  the  Danish  isles,  over  a  spi 
ecpiivalent  to  eighty-four  and  a  half  English  miles  "  which! 
one  of  the  most  extraordiuHry  pedestrian  exploits  ever  perfonr 
by  80  large  a  body  of  men." 

There  must  liave  been  many  soldiers  of  Marlborough's 
who  had  walked  every  step  of  the  way  from  Ostend  to  Blenhe 
on  the  Danube  and  back,  and  if  we  may  suppose  that  ship's  wl 
not  then  so  good  as  tlicy  have  since  become,  it  follows  that 
must  have  been  far  better.     Judicious  and  continued  traini 
will  do  much,  as  was  shown  by  tlve  manh  of  the  British  Lij 
Divhion  to  Talavera  iu  ISOO ,  nnVc-r  \1  ^iVfti  ^A -wv^^a  \u  V.^sQutv- 
of  the  hftHoot  TigpatV\Br  oi  t\\e  x<t»t,\ie^V\&li.Q!B!vN!  tfeHy 
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stragglers  behind.  This  would  not  be  wonderful  as  an  indi- 
vidual performance,  but  one  doubts  whether,  with  the  best  train- 
ing, a  body  of  modern  troops  could  do  as  much,  and  yet  the  boots 
are  better  and  the  men  as  good  as  they  were  then.  A  celebrated 
individual  instance  is  that  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Ruyter, 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  walked 
back  to  Holland.  In  1835  or  thereabouts  a  Mr.  Cochrane  started 
from  Paris,  intending  to  walk  to  Siberia,  and  it  is  written  that 
he  got  as  far  as  Moscow,  and  perhaps  he  went  further. 

Captain  Barclay  was  the  first  man  in  the  history  of  pedes- 
trianism  who  walked  1000  miles  in  1000  hours,  doing  it,  by  the 
way,  for  a  wager  of  1000  guineas.  Newmarket  was  chosen  as  the 
field  of  action.  The  captain  set  out  in  fine  condition  on  the  first 
of  June,  1809,  and  completed  the  feat  on  the  12th  of  August, 
occupying  six  weeks,  day  and  night. 

The  whole  sporting  world  was  deeply  interested  in  this  (at 
that  time)  novel  undertaking,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money 
changed  hands.  After  the  fifth  week,  the  odds  were  considerably 
against  the  captain  performing  the  task,  although  no  man  that 
could  be  selected  in  England  was  considered  his  superior  in 
'•  speed  and  bottom."  In  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a 
feat  like  this,  "  bottom  "  is  everything — the  mere  act  of  walking 
is  nothing.  As  the  affair  approached  to  its  termination,  the 
captain's  legs  and  ankles  were  getting  swollen,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently believed  he  would  "  give  in."  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  towards  the  last,  that  he  could  be  roused  to  the  hourly 
accomplishment  of  his  task,  and  very  severe  measures  were  taken 
by  his  backers,  and  others,  to  force  him  through.  He  accom- 
plished it,  and  that  was  all.  The  lightning  calculator  will 
already  have  discovered  that  six  weeks  =  48  days,  and  that  43 
days  =  1000  hours. 

After  the  feat  of  walking  1000  miles  in  1000  hours  had  be- 
come stale  by  repetition,  Richard  Manks  startled  the  talent  by 
proposing  to  double  the  wonder  by  halving  the  time.  Thus,  he 
undertook  to  walk  1000  miles  in  500  hours  (20  days  and  16 
hours),  or,  as  the  announcements  put  it,  "one  thousand  miles 
in  one  thousand  half-hours."  Manks  started  on  Surrey 
Cricket  Ground  in  Kensington  Oval,  London,  Friday,  September 
2fi,  184(>.  On  Monday,  after  walking  129  miles,  he  was  forced  to 
desist  by  an  attack  of  dysentery.  A  fortnight  later,  Friday, 
Octol)er  10,  he  made  a  new  and  this  time  a  successful  effort. 
Starting  at  4  P.M.,  he  completed  his  first  100  miles  at  43  min. 
15  sec.  after  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  12th  October;  his 
second  100  miles  at  44  min.  10  sec.  past  seven  o'clock  ou  "Y-qirj^- 
day,  14th  October;  his  third  100  miles  on  T\vMTsAa^,  l^a'Oo.  Cit\.<i- 
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ber,  at  44  niin.  45  «?o.  after  nine  o'clock  r.H.;  his  fourth 
miles,  at  45  min.  1ft  sec.  after  11  o'clock  P.M.,  Satunliiy,  If 
October;  his  fifth   100  miles  on  ilondav,  20lh  October,  at 
rain.  10  sec.  after  1  o'clwk  in  the  morning;  his  sixth  100  ml 
on  Wednesday,  22nd  October,  at  47  niiu.  10  sec.  after  3  o'clo 
in  the  morning;  his  seventh  lOO  miles  on  Saturday  mornil 
25th  October,  at  44  rain.  IG  sec.,  after  5  o'clock;  his  eighth  100 
miles  on  Monday  morning,  27th  Uctoher,  at  44  min.  30  sec. 
7  o'clock;  his  ninth  100  miles  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  2S 
October,  at  45  min.  15  see.  after  9  o'clock;  his  {(50th  mile  at 
min.  20  sec.  past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thiirsdiiy,  3<] 
October;  and  finally  going  for  his  1000th  mile  at  half-past 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  October  31,  1846. 

The  weather  was  delightfully  fine  for  the  season  up  d  \V« 
nesday,   15th  October,  when   it  rained  heavily  throughont 
whole  of  the  day ;  after  which  it  continued  favorable  up  to  Tn< 
day  night,  28th  October,  when,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  there  co^ 
menced  a  heavy  full  of  rain,  which  continued  for  nearly 
hours:  this  was  verj*  trying  for  the  almost  worn-out  pedestria 
and.  although  so  near  the  finish,  many  persons  were  apprehe 
eive  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  complete  his  task;  still  onwa 
Mnnks  went,  against  the  most  fearful  odds  and  obstacles; 
though  his  feet  were  severely  blistered,  his  limbs  in  great  pa| 
and  he  altogether  showed  the  frightful  effects  of  his  incvs 
labor.     On  Wednesday  the  weather  cleared  up.  yet  the  groi 
was  slippery  and  difficult  to  traverse;  notwithstiinding  his  trcs 
ing-path  was  strewn  with  sawdust,  each  separate  mile  to<}k 
or  three  minutes  more  off  his  limited  ])priotl  to  go  through,  wlii^ 
his  feet  were  covered  with  blisters  and  sores.    The  surgeon 
dered  them  to  be  poulticed,  which  was  done.    Manks's  shoes  wa 
then  changed  and  cut,  to  give  him  more  case,  and  in  that  sti 
he  kept  on  his  task.     During  Wednesday  night  it  again  raiw 
heavily,  so  tliat  it  was  with  great  difficulty  Manks  could 
over  the  ground.     Thursday  morning  brougltt  again  sunahi^ 
which  enabled  the  pedestrian  to  proceed;  and  the  lOOOth  ir 
was  gone  over  in  7  min.  40  sec.,  in  the  presence  of  upward 
3000  sjiectators.  besides  a  great  crowd  outside  the  oval. 

Maiiks's   appetite   remained    good,   and    his   general    heal 
excellent;  ten  minutes  eulTioed  to  refresh  him  at  any  one  tin 
He  partook  of  animal  and  other  nourishing  food  eigfit  or 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours;  including  game  and  poult 
roast  beef  and  .steaks,  mutton  and  chops,  etc.;  strong  beef 
he  drank  in  considerable  quantities.     Old  ale  was  his  favor 
beverage  and  he  tooV  tea  v,-H'\\  \>tat\An  \\\  vV.  v\\\x\us,  the  night. 
MaukB  was  heard  to  deviate  l\xa\,  i^cnw  v\^«:vr  Ntw.^^>5;v5s.j 
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tempt  such  a  frightful  feat.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  on  Friday 
mom  Lug  he  refused  to  rise,  cried  like  a  child,  and  said  to  the 
timekeeper,  "  I  shall  walk  no  more,"  asking,  "  Do  you  want  to 
kill  me  ?  "  But  he  at  length  was  induced  to  persevere  unto  the 
finish. 

Logically,  the  next,  attempt,  at  the  same  rate  of  geometrical 
progression,  should  have  been  to  walk  1000  miles  in  1000  quarter 
hours.  Edward  I'ayson  Weston,  in  1871,  offered  to  do  better 
(and  worse)  than  this.  He  would  cut  down  the  time  and  pro- 
portionately increase  the  mileage,  but  in  5  consecutive  days  (120 
hours)  he  would  walk  400  miles.  He  accomplished  the  feat  at 
the  Empire  Rink  in  New  York  in  June,  1871,  and  incidentally 
beat  all  preceding  modern  records  for  a  single  day's  stint  by 
walking  112  miles  in  24  consecutive  hours. 

Weston  had  first  been  heard  of  in  1867,  when  the  news- 
papers announced  that  he  had  walked  from  Portland,  Maine, 
to  Chicago,  111.,  a  distance  of  1326  miles,  in  rather  less  than  25 
days.  The  undertaking  was  to  walk  this  distance  within  30 
consecutive  days  without  walking  on  Sundays,  and  Weston  not 
only  rested  on  Simdays,  but  for  an  entire  day  besides. 

In  1874  Weston  first  undertook  to  beat  his  own  record  by 
walking  500  miles  inside  of  six  consecutive  days.  In  May  he 
failed  in  New  York.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Industrial  Exposition  Building. 
In  fact,  he  more  than  succeeded.  Beginning  at  five  minutes  past 
midnight  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  December  14,  he  finished 
on  11.15  Saturday  night,  thus  completing  his  task  in  25%  min- 
utes less  than  six  days.  So  stands  the  record.  Actually  Weston 
walked  more  than  500  miles,  as  he  made  the  circuit  of  his  track 
several  times  in  the  absence  of  two  of  the  judges,  and,  rather 
than  have  any  loop-hole  for  a  charge  of  unfairness  in  the  count, 
he  insisted  that  the  judges  should  not  count  those  laps,  and 
that  they  should  put  on  the  record  only  wliat  they  themselves  saw 
and  could  swear  to. 

On  the  first  day  Weston  walked  115  miles  in  58  seconds  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,  establishing  a  new  record.  He  then 
rested  4h.,  59m.,  and  12s.  On  the  second  day  he  walked  75  mile^ 
and  rested  6h.,  12m.,  and  33s.  His  third  day's  walk  was  80 
miles,  and  his  rest  4h.,  51m.,  and  Ols.  Fourth  day,  80  miles; 
rest,  3h.,  45m.,  128.  Fifth  day,  75  miles;  rest,  4h.,  47m.,  53s. 
On  the  sixth  day  he  walked  75  miles,  resting  only  27m.  and  556., 
n)uch  of  his  food  being  given  him  by  his  pVvys\c\aii  ^VAt\ve.  c«ft.- 
tinued  his  walk  on  the  track.  His  average  Wme  via*  ^wvAckw 
minutes  and  fourteen  seconds  to  the  mile.    Hift  la«\«eX  tvcoa  "«*Sk 
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mad 


0  on 


the  225tli  and  230th  miles.     These  he  made 
seconds. 
iJorrett.    manager 


in 


minutes  and  eight 

ITenry    C.   Jorrett.    manager   of    Booth's   Theatre,   havi 
wagered  nearly  $?(mm>  on  Weston's  Hucress.  was  naturally  soli 
ous  about  Satunlay's  effort,  and,  therefore,  repeatedly  bent 
couragiiig  di.^patrhes  to   Newark.     In   the  evening  Weston 
spoiided  at  follows:    "Success  assured.     1  am  the  hero  of 
hour.    Save  me  a  box  for  Monday  night." 

In  January,  187G,  Weston  visited  England.    At  the  Agric 
tural  Hail,  Islington,  he  undertook  to  walk  115  miles  in  24  co 

pecutive  hours,  and  he  invited  W.  Perkins,  the  Knglish  champi4 

nt  fust  walking,  to  join  the  performance,  with  the  iinderstandinjj 
that  the  one  who  walki-d  the  greater  number  of  miles  in  that 
time  should  receive  a  silver  cup.  Although  Perkins  had  ri'cent 
performed  the  remarkable  exploit  of  walking  8  miles  in  59  mil 
5  sees.,  his  powera  at  a  long  journey  had  not  been  ado<]u«t< 
tested. 

The  match  took  place  on  tlie  8th  and  9th  of  February, 
start  was  made  at  0.25  p.m..  and  at  11.41  A.M.  Perkins  gave 
having  walked   rather  more  than  65  milei?.     Tt  is  only  fair 
quote  his  statement  that  he  ha<l  never  attempted  a  long-distar 
match  before,  the  furthest  he  ever  walked  being  8  miles.    West« 
when  Perkins  retired,  had  nearly  completed  his  Tlst  mile, 
within  24  hours  he  walked  10914  miles. 

A   fortnight  later  Weston   made  another  match,   the  til 
being  increased  to  75  hours  and  his  opponent,  Rowell  of  Ca 
bridge,  having  50  miles  start.     The  result  of  this  match 
that  Weston  walked  275  mile*  within  the  apjxtiuted  time,  a^ 
KowpII  175  miles,  so  that  the  latter  did  not  nearly  win  e\ou  vd 
the  start  he  had. 

This  was  not  the  last  time  that  Charles  Rowell  was  to 
heard  of  by  the  world  and  by  Weston. 

The  six-day  go-as-you-please  matches  were  started  in  181 
Weston  winning  the  first,  held  in  the  old  American  Institi 
skating  rink  at  Sixty-third  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  New  Y 
In  1878  such  a  race  was  started  in  London,  and  the  race  iu 
there  that  year  was  won  by  0*T^ear\'.  Sir  .lohn  Astley  present 
11  belt  to  he  held  by  the  victors  in  such  contests  and  Kov 
won  it. 

It  was  in  March,  1879.  that  he  came  over  liere  and  astonisl' 

every  one  bv  the  wav  in  which  he  captured  the  great  race  in 

Harden.     Tlic  popularity  of  these  contests  had  then  reached 

imffht,  and  for  six  davs  the  old  (tardrn  was  packed  practica 

nl]   ihc  time.     With  \\»s  \.'hiuA*'tU\\  i\«'t,  ^'t^^  \<f\woll  gradual 

Jagged  aJJ  iiis  oppoiicnl.-^  am\  ViU  jat^^e  ^l  Wv?  ^^^^.vtw;fev^^5^. 
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$18,398.31.  He  at  uncc  becaiuo  a  |io|)ular  idol.  Six  mouths 
Jater  in  the  same  place  he  won  another  such  race  before  even 
larger  crowds,  this  time  taking  away  $19,500  as  his  share  and 
returning  to  London. 

The  scene  towards  the  conclusion  was  written  up  in  the  best 
"  reportorial "  fashion  by  the  New  York  papers  of  the  day.  Sen- 
i-ation,  it  would  seem,  followed  sensation.  One  of  the  competi- 
tors, Harriman,  a  New  Englander,  struggled  on  in  the  most 
pitiable  condition  without  a  chance  of  winning  the  match,  but 
merely  in  order  to  get  a  share  of  the  gate  money.  During  the 
last  three  days  of  the  match  he  presented  a  truly  horrible  spec- 
tacle,— "  very  lame,  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion,  his  skin  of 
a  dark  hue  drawn  tightly  over  his  cheek-bones,  his  eyes  sunken 
and  bloodshot,  and  his  body  greatly  attenuated."  Still  he  per- 
severed, and  his  pluck  won  the  "  unbounded  enthusiasm  "  of  the 
vast  crowd  of  spectators.  When  he  had  begun  on  the  451st  mile, 
and  thus  entitled  himself  to  a  consolation  prize,  the  enthusiasm 
broke  all  bounds.  "  A  man  sprang  into  the  path  and  handed 
him  a  magnificent  basket  of  flowers.  The  house  rose  as  Harri- 
man received  it,  and  redoubled  their  cheers.  Still  another  man 
came  forward  and  put  about  his  shoulders  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
sash.  If  the  house  cheered  before,  it  now  yelled  with  delight. 
Still  more  honors  were  coming,  and  some  friends  stepped  for- 
ward and  presented  Harriman  with  a  large  silk  flag.  This  was 
simply  too  much  for  the  overwrought  house.  Men  shouted, 
screamed,  danced,  grasped  each  other's  hands  in  a  whirlwind  of 
delight,  and  the  band,  also  bubbling  over  with  joy  and  patriotism, 
burst  forth  into  '  Yankee  Doodle.'  "  There  seems  to  have  been 
an  immense  amount  of  weeping  by  "  strong  men,"  according  to 
the  reporters,  during  the  match.  When  the  Englishman,  Bowell, 
walked  a  short  distance  on  the  track  "  arm  in  arm  "  with  the 
wretched  Harriman,  the  "  strong  men  "  shed  floods  of  tears  at 
the  touching  incident,  and  the  band  struck  up  "  The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,*'  topping  it  up  by  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  to 
mark  appreciation  of  Kowell's  manly  and  graceful  conduct.  In- 
deed, the  tact  displayed  by  Howell  under  somewhat  difficult  cir- 
cumstances made  him  a  general  favorite. 

Pedestrians,  Famous.  In  the  books  of  Dickens  and  his  con- 
temporaries— for  example,  in  the  "  Christmas  Carol " — ^you  will 
find  the  exclamation  "  Walker  I "  frequently  put  into  the  mouth 
of  incredulous  street  Arabs  an^  other  London  plebeians.  This 
is  an  allusion  to  the  famous  eccentric.  John  or  "  Walking: " 
Stewart,  who  was  born  in  London  (of  Scotc\v  paTeivVi^  yb.  ^^ 
year  1749  and  died  there  in  1821,  but  who  spexvl  -rnxxcV  o\  "Cor 
ioterreaiag  time  abroad  and  afoot.    A  tiny  pam^pYvVe^  ^\:^A\^«^ 
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shortly  after  his  death  is  entitleil  "  T!ie  Life  njiJ  Adveuti 
of  the  CelebraU'd  Walking  Stewart,  including  his  Travels  in 
East  Indies,  Turkey,  Germany,  and  America."  It  was  writ 
by  a  relative  who  j^rofcsses  tn  have  heard  these  marvellous  stor 
from  the  old  man's  lips.  Stewart  started  out  for  India,  aftet 
few  ineonsequeut  years  at  the  Charter  House  school,  with 
intention  of  amassing  £3000.  A  noble  ambition  nobly  fidfilleST 
for  he  returned  with  promises  to  pay  amounting  to  £10,000,  and 
tlies^e  promises  were  actually  redeemed  on  the  death  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  under  whom  he  had  served  as  minister.  In  the  interim 
he  had  travelled  on  foot  through  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  in 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Scotland.  He  explained  that 
had  been  *' in  search  of  the  polarity  of  moral  truth,"  but 
never  e.xplained  what  that  meant. 

The  compiler  of  Spenou's  '*  Anecdotes  "  tells  us  that  Stewf 
used  to  parade  the  streets  of  London  in  an  Armenian  dress, 
order,  as  he  said,  to  attract  attention.  After  he  came  into 
wealth  he  commenced  a  series  of  entertainments.  Every  eveni 
a  conversazione  was  held  at  his  house,  which  was  further  enlH 
ened  by  music.  On  Sundays  he  gave  dinners  to  a  select  party, 
when  he  usually  treated  his  friends  with  a  philosophical  dis- 
course, and  sacred  music  from  Handel's  compositions,  to  which 
he  was  very  partial,  partic\darly  the  dead  march  in  "Saul 
This  was  the  signal  for  his  visitors'  mnnhing  off,  as  it  ge 
erully  concluded  the  evening.  When  advanced  in  years,  ho 
still  every  day  to  be  found,  either  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
•Inmes's  Park,  or  in  one  of  those  recesses  of  Westminster  Bridge, 
where  he  was  still  in  search  of  the  "polarity  of  moral  truth 
and  he  seldom  suffered  any  person,  whetber  a  friend  or  a  striinj^ 
to  sit  near  him  without  introducing  his  favorite  subject;  thoiii 
it  is  believed  he  never  met  with  one  who  could  understand  hi| 

"  Jerusalem "    Whalley    was   a    contemporary    of    Walki 
Stewart's  and  almost  equally  famous.     It  was  in  1788  that 
made  the  journey  which  earned  him  his  name.     Being  asked 
one  occasion  where  he  wag  going,  he  answered  in  jest  ''  to  Jel 
salem."     The  company  present  offered  to  wager  any  sum  tl 
he  would  not  go  there,  and  ho  took  Iwts  to  tlie  amount  of  betwd 
£15,000  and  £30,000.    The  journey  was  to  \)e  performed  on  fo 
except  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  crass  the  sea,  and  the  expll 
was  to  be  finished  by  playing  ball  against  tlie  walls  of  that  c< 
iirated  city.     In  the  Annual  Rp^isivr  for  178!)  it  is  stated  thi 
''  Mr.  Whallcv  arrived  about  June  in  Dublin  from  his  jouroej 
to  the  Hi')]y  Land,  considerably  within  the  limited  time  of 
months."    The  above  •wngeT,\\cvVfespT  \i\\unsical.  was  not  withfl 
a  precedent.     Some  years  belote  a  "Smqu??*.  qV  wsroa  lo'dAitie  j 
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the  north  of  England  (Sir  G.  Liddel)  laid  a  considerable  wager 
that  he  would  go  to  Lapland,  bring  home  two  females  of  that 
country  and  two  reindeer  in  a  given  time.  He  performed  the 
journey  and  effected  his  purpose  in  every  respect.  The  Lapland 
women  remained  in  this  country  for  about  12  months,  but  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  back  to  their  own  country  the  baronet 
furnished  them  with  means  and  money. 

The  death  of  a  noted  Bussian  peripatetic  was  recorded  in 
the  New  York  Sun  in  1890.  He  had  died  at  the  Ekaterinoslav 
Hospital  early  in  December.  Ivan  Nicolayevitch  Balabookha 
was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Cossack  family  which  had  produced 
many  hetmans  and  atamans.  He  was  born  in  1855,  and  served 
in  the  Russian  army  from  1868  to  1882.  As  soon  as  he  obtained 
liis  release  from  the  army  he  took  to  travelling  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  native  land.  He  traversed  the  country  from 
the  iorrid  zone  to  Tiflis  to  the  frozen  wilds  of  Archangel  and 
came  back  again  to  his  native  city  of  Kiev.  Within  a  short  time 
he  started  again  from  Potchev,  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
made  his  way  through  Siberia  to  Maymatchin,  in  China, — ^'*to 
taste  a  cup  of  genuine  Chinese  tea,"  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend. 
On  that  trip  he  crossed  the  lake  of  Balkash  over  the  ice.  In  all 
he  travelled  48,000  versts  on  foot,  visiting  322  cities  and  280 
monasteries  in  all  parts  of  Russia.  His  outfit  on  his  long  marches 
was  always  the  same,  no  matter  through  what  climate  he  passed. 
He  wore  a  short,  gray  jacket,  a  fur  cap,  and  ready-made  leather 
boots,  and  carried  with  him  two  small  linen  knapsacks,  filled 
with  religious  books  and  with  a  change  of  undergarments.  In 
October,  1890,  Balabookha  arrived  in  Kiev  again  and  planned  a 
new  journey.  "  I  have  seen  the  Balkans,  the  Black,  Caspian, 
and  White  .seas,  and  the  great  ocean  (the  Pacific),"  he  said. 
"  Now  I  want  to  see  the  Holy  I^and,  to  worship  on  the  tombs  of 
the  saints,  and  on  my  return  to  take  a  bath  in  the  Atlantic." 
But  this  plan  was  not  to  be  realized.  The  man  who  bore  45**  of 
cold  in  northern  Siberia  and  in  Archangel,  who  slept  many  a 
night  in  the  northern  forests,  caught  a  cold  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  He  was 
taken  to  a  special  room  in  the  hospital  and  treated  with  the  best 
medical  care  and  attendance.  But  no  human  efforts  could  save 
the  tireless  traveller ;  he  started,  December  4,  on  the  long  journey 
from  which  no  traveller  returns. 

Balabookha's  record  has  been  beaten  in  America  by  Captain 
Newton  H.  Chittenden,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  In  1888  and  1889  he  broke  the  record  for  long  walks 
by  making  a  continuous  journey  on  foot  diagonally  across  the 
continent  froni  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  «1\A«lv\c»,  v^- 
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chiding  sevt-ral  luintlrcd  miles  tif  »*ide  experlitions,  aiuountini;  tu 
3;i5iJ  uiilf*.  He  wae  «cc(Mji{»iinit'd  by  n  I'lick  hurr»t.  H»{  In*  il'ul 
not  rkie  the  burro.  On  the  contran'.  li<^  estimates  that  li<?  fira^g&i] 
his  donkey  more  than  fivt*  miU's  llmmgli  Ihi;  im-rllowetl  hfittitrim 
of  Ijoujsiaiia. 

The  lri[)  wtia  for  Hrphii-oloputil  and  dhnoloijieal  research,  «n(l 
Captain  (."hitti-nden  foii«iikT«  it  on<?  af  the  severest  of  his  carwr. 
Of  th<'  mtirc  llrun  'JIH),0()(>  iiiili-is  wtiidi  lie  t-ovpred  in  lits  fortv 
years  of  travelling,  25,n<H)  mjlfs  have  lietn  on  font.  Testimony 
to  his  rnsotirf-hes  is  foijtu!  in  ruoftt  of  the  famuus  museuais  in 
this  country  ami  in  muspinns  of  Canada  aod  England  as  well. 

The  first  fame  of  Edward  PjiVfiiti  Wi-ston  ("ti"*;  TkukstuiiK 
BEfonns)  \ias  won  in  Xoterobpr,  IsriT,  when  he  walked  fnim 
Portland,  ilatne,  to  Chicago,  132<1  miles,  in  3D  coniiecutive  days 
without  walking  on  SundBV.  In  .TiinHHry,  llHl,  a  yotinp  mnn 
named  G.  Stewart  White  elaimed  to  havr  towered  thie  recor*!  l>v 
19  hours.  White  left  the  eorner  of  Clitrkt*  nm\  5I«ilison  Street*. 
Cliieago,  at  1.15  T.H..  l)eceml)er  34.  IHIO.  and  reax-hed  Portland. 
January  "^2,  1011,  at  lUI'j  A.M.  His  feiit  G.\-dt<Hl  tittle  news- 
paper attention,  howevpr,  for  in  the  meantinie  Wenton  had 
eclipsed  this  early  rc(-oid.  Starting!  on  Oetolier  >!),  lf>07,  he  h«d 
covered  the  1345  miles  between  Portland  iind  Chicago  hi  S4  day* 
and  19  hours,  beating  his  previons  n'coid  hy  2^  hours. 
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over,  she  walked  back.  Neither  to  nor  fro  did  she  break  the 
solemn  vow,  registered  before  starting,  that  she  would  not  ac- 
cept assistance  in  any  shape,  except  as  regarded  her  finances. 
Calling  at  the  Mansion  House  in  London  to  pay  her  respects  to 
the  mayor,  she  cheerfully  accepted  a  sovereign  from  his  lordship, 
expressing  that  cheerfulness  in  old-lady  fashion  by  bursting  into 
tears.    *'  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  get  back,"  she  said. 

In  1890-91  a  young  American  woman  walked  across  the  con- 
tinent and  was  duly  celebrated  in  the  New  York  press.  (See 
The  Illustrated  American,  April  11,  1891.)  She  was  Miss  Zoe 
Gayton.  When  she  heard  some  friends  marvelling  at  a  New 
York  hotel-keeper  and  a  professor  of  penmanship  who  had  just 
completed  a  horseback  ride  from  ocean  to  ocean,  she  declared 
that  she  could  travel  that  distance  on  foot.  She  was  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  time.  Being  a  woman  of  her  word,  she  started 
to  accomplish  her  task,  August  27,  1890,  accompanied  by  two 
male  companions  and  two  poodle  dogs.  One  of  the  latter  was 
killed  by  a  railway  train.  Miss  Gayton  took  the  ferry-boat  from 
San  Francisco  to  Oakland,  but  walked  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance to  her  goal, — Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

To  make  the  task  more  difficult.  Miss  Gayton  decided  to 
follow  on  the  railway  tracks.  The  distance  is  estimated  at  3400 
miles,  which  she  was  to  cover  in  226  days.  The  route  she  selected 
was  as  follows:  Central  Pacific  to  Ogden;  Union  Pacific  to 
Council  Bluffs;  Rock  Island  to  Chicago;  Michigan  Central  to 
Buffalo ;  New  York  Central  to  New  York.  Her  two  escorts  car- 
ried packs  containing  blankets,  tea,  sugar,  butter,  bread,  a  tin 
plate,  three  cups,  one  basket,  one  camp-knife  and  a  fork,  and 
Miss  Gavton  carried  a  satchel  containing  linen  and  a  few  other 
necessaries.  The  danger  of  walking  so  much  on  the  railway 
tracks  was  mitigated  by  the  interest  shown  in  the  party  by  the 
railroad  men,  the  locomotive  engineers  being  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  run  over  them.  The  railroad  men  christened  Miss 
Gayton  the  "  Sunset  Special." 

Miss  Gayton  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman 
who  ever  walked  across  the  International  Bridge  over  the  Niagara 
River  on  the  railroad  track.  She  had  to  get  a  special  permit 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  to  do  it. 
The  longest  day*8  walk  taken  by  the  party  was  40  miles,  and  the 
longest  week's  walk  193  miles. 

Women  have  even  attempted  to  rival  men  in  public  feats  of 
pedestrianism.    In  the  winter  of  1878-1879  an  En^W^N^otascvs., 
Mrs.  Anderson,  covered  herself  with  glory  in  A.TCveT\cst  Vj  "^*^" 
ing  2700  quarter  miles  in  2700  quarter  hoMTS.     SVve  \>e?;KO.  "^Nft^ 
task  in  the  Mozart  Beer  Garden,  Brooklyn,  "Ne-w  XotV,  ««.  ^^ 
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even 
time  1 


llilh  of  DcccniW-r,  1878,  and  conduiltd  it  uii  tlu'  1:H1i  of  Jl 
uarv,  lS7t).  She  wulketl  on  n  track  of  sudi  Icnjitli  that  aoven 
times  round  riiiult>  t-xaitlv  a  (jiiarti-r  of  a  mile.  On  tlie  last 
of  the  pt'rfornmnro  the  ''  wchf  and  trnr  of  her  terrible  walk  w 
it  is  i-tat<Hl,  ■*  en^ilv  percrivt-d  at  times  in  the  pallur  of  her 
l.or  wearv  steps,  and  the  plassy  apjiearanec  of  her  eyes.'" 
not  surprisinjr  tliat  she  felt  somewlint  fntipued,  for  "  at  one  time 
alio  appeared  dn'8**ed  as  tlio  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  a  large  silk 
Anierican  lla^  foMed  around  her  person ;  in  her  right  hand  she 
lairied  a  small  English  flag,  and  in  the  left  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.''  The  Haji;  enveloping  her  body  proved  such  an  impedi- 
ment to  her  progrepi?  and  was  so  uncoinfortable  that  slie  wai» 
compelled  to  stop  on  tlie  track  and  have  it  rearrunge<l.  The 
CTUfh  of  Hpectators  was  so  great  as  to  bo  dangerous,  2000  jiersons 
luiiig  jammed  in  a  hall  built  to  accommodate  only  SOO.  This 
rendered  the  atmosphere  stifling,  and  several  women  present 
fainted.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  unfavorable  circam- 
etaneea,  IVfrs.  Anderson  gallantly  paced  on,  amid  deafening  ap- 
plause; and  on  being  Rummoncd  for  the  2700th  quarter — the 
last — she  "  l)ounded  froui  hor  room,  and  fairly  flew  around  the 
track  witli  a  square  hecl-aml-toe  movement."  Two  men  ran 
ahead  of  her  to  keep  n  pathway  open  through  the  crowd,  and  two 
followeti  her  to  see  that  tlie  open  line  was  not  closed.  The 
roaring  voices  in  the  hall  drowned  the  discordant  blowing  of  the 
brass?  band,  and  wlien  the  last  quarter-mile  was  finished,  and  the 
time  announced  as  2  min.  37%  see.,  the  fastest  made  during 
walk,  the  uproar  was  "  simply  terrific."  Mrs.  Anderson 
mounted  the  stage,  and  made  a  short  speech.  *'  \Vliile  n* 
she  said,  "were  the  best  for  seeking  danger  at  the  canni 
nioutli.  she  believed  women  had  the  most  endurnnce."  She 
c]ude<]  by  giving  "a  little  advice  to  women  about  walking."' 
all  women  need  that  advice. 

Before  going  on  strike  in   mil  the  famons  Iwr-maidi 
Munich  set  to  work  collecting  ."statistics.     With  the  aid  of  a 
dometer  one  of  them  calculated  that  .she  walks  forty  kiloni 
(about  25  miles)  a  day,  or  as  far  as  an  army  of  men  nian-h 
eight  hours.    In  each  working  day,  •which  means  every  ilav  in 
week,  including  Sunday,  from  10  in  the  morning  until  midni; 
she  takes,  on  an  average,  58,000  steps.    Her  .stride  is  27'  ^  ine 
Not  only  does  she  cover  so  much  ground,  but  at  each  trip 
carries  as  many  as  eight  heavy  steins  or  a  large  tray  heaped 
<if  dishes.    And  for  all  that  exertion  she  gets  but  2  marks  a 
that  i.s  50  cents. 

Pedler's  Acre.     A  tract  of  riverside  land  in  the  old 
both  parish  in  Tjondon,  conjprising  about  an  acre,  which 
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owned  in  tlie  fifteenth  century  by  a  pedler.  Dying,  he  be- 
queathed it  to  the  parish  on  condition  that  a  dog  which  had 
accompanied  him  on  liis  peregrinations  should  be  buried  in  the 
local  church-yard.  Originally  it  brought  .in  only  about  3  shil- 
lings a  year.  In  1J»10,  when  the  London  County  Council  acquired 
the  estate,  the  Lambeth  Council  was  receiving  $9000  a  year  from 
it.  The  money  was  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  local  rates, 
being  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  one  farthing  in  the  pound. 

The  London  County  Council  bought  the  estate  to  build  its 
new  county  hall  on  it,  the  price  being  $405,000.  The  money 
was  paid  into  chancery,  as  the  council  did  not  wish  to  participate 
in  the  dispute  which  arose  as  to  its  allocation. 

In  old  days  there  had  been  many  fights  over  the  property,  and 
in  1824  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  acre  in 
order  to  build  a  chapel  in  the  district.  The  inhabitants  pro- 
tested, and  secured  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV,  vesting  the  property  in  the  rector  and  churchwardens  and 
ten  other  rated  inhabitants,  the  rents  and  proceeds  to  be  applied 
to  parochial  purposes.  The  churchwardens  claimed  a  share  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  fight  now  (1913) 
lies  between  them  and  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council. 

Peach.  The  peach  is  an  ancient  fruit,  and  it  seems  singular 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Bible,  for  it  is  known  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Italy  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of 
Cladius,  A.D.,  50.  It  was  known  then  as  the  persiche,  owing 
doubtless  to  importation  from  Persia.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  its  origin  belongs  to  Persia  or  China. 
Under  the  name  of  "to,"  or  "tao,"  it  was  discussed  by  Con- 
fucius five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Much  later  Virgil 
spoke  of  it,  saying: 

Myself  will  search  our  planted  grounds  at  home 
For  downy  peaches  and  the  glossy  plum. 

The  peach  was  not  known  in  England  or  France  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  French  name  is  peche, 
from  which  is  obviously  derived  our  English  word  "  peach."  Its 
cultivation  has  never  been  a  success  in  either  of  these  countries, 
while  in  China,  in  all  probability  its  original  home,  every  con- 
dition is  adniiral)ly  fitted  for  it,  and  there  it  reaches  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  the  peaches  grown  in  and  about  Pekin  be- 
ing the  finest,  largest,  and  most  delicious  the  world  can  produce. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1680) 
that  the  peach  was  introduced  into  this  country,  where  it  can  b2 
given  any  latitude  to  suit  its  fancy,  humored  with  any  sort  of 
climate  or  soil  it  may  demand. 

Through  the  nectarine  the  peach  ie  o\o<«\5  cotrtvecAsA.  \.«>  ^-^ 
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l*lmon(l,  iinil  hy  the  almond  to  the  apricot,  plam,  and 
ilie  French  draw  no  distinction  between  (he  peach  and  nectar 
otluT  tlian  to  regard  the  one  as  a  Bmocith  and  the  other  a  do« 
fruit.    Their  affinity  is  proved  by  tlie  fact  that  both  have 
frequently  ^rown  not  only  from  tiie  same  tree  but  from  the  saij 
lirnnch,  and,  what  is  more,  the  fruit  has  been  known  to  matt 
with  one  of  its  sides  smooth  and  the  other  covered  with  the  or 
narj'  fuzz.    The  kernel  has  the  strong  flavor  of  the  bitter  almoi 
which  is  due,  as  in  the  almond,  to  the  presence  of  prussic  ac 
In  ancient  times  the  peach  was  regarded  as  poisonous,  and  it  il 
tradition  that  a  King  of  Persia  once  sent  a  quantity  of  the 
into  Egypt  for  the  fiurpose  of  poisoning  the  inhabitants.     Pfl 
haps  in  those  days  the  seed  contained  a  sufficiency  of  this  dead 
acid  to  permeate  the  fruit  and  render  it  unfit  and  even  danger 
for  use. 

The  peacli-tree  ha;;  the  reputation  of  being  short  lived,  the 
growers  in  some  countries  being  compelled  to  renew  their 
(hards  every  few  years.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  it  will  li 
to  a  tolerably  good  age  if  conditions  are  propitiotis.  In  Virgii 
tberi!  are  trees  over  seventy  year.'!  old  and  still  in  a  fairly  flouris 
ing  condition,  and  there  is  one  in  France  which  is  said  to  Iiave 
iK-en  standing  now  more  than  a  century. 

Penny-Post.     The    invention    of   this   postal    reform    (sec 
Post-office)  is  rightly  attributed  to  Sir  Kowland  Hill.     Lil 
all  inventors,  however,  he  had  his  forerunners.     It  is  a  curie 
coincidence  that  the  earliest  of  these  should  also  have  borne 
name  of  Hill.     Nearly  two  centuries  before  Sir  Rowland's  st 
cess,  his  namesake  published  a  small  volume  of  which  the  or 
known  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.    The  title  rnnf?  as  follov 
"A  Penny  Post:  or.  a  Vindication  of  the  Liberty  and  Birthria 
of  every  Englislimnn,  in  carrying  Merchants'  and  other  Mer 
Leticrs,  against  any  Restraint  of  Farmers  of  such  Employment 
By  John  Hill.    London:  Printed  in  the  yeare  16.59." 

This  pioneer  attempt  was  followed  by  another,  equally  al 
tive.  in  1G80.     .\  folio  sheet  of  two  pages  was  printed  and  H 
culatwl  in  London  nnder  the  following  titlt-:    **  A  Penny 
Bestowed  ;  or,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Now  Design  contrived 
the  great  Incrense  of  Trade,  !in<l  Ease  of  < 'orrespondence,  to 
(ireat  Advantage  of  tl>e  Inhabitants  of  all  Sorts,  by  dmveyii 
of  Letters  or  Piicquets  under  a  Pound  Weight,  to  and  from 
parts  within  (he  Cities  of  London  and  Westmin.ster,  and  the 
Parishes  within  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  for  One  Pennj 
The  roJophon  bears  the  words,  "  London :  printed  for  the  Fnd<| 

tiikors  h\  TItnmas  .lames,  h\,  \\w  "\?tVRW'a¥>V-i«s%  vti  Mincing-1« 


riio  aiitllur  of  ihis  Flioet.  like  other  original  thiiiktTs.  was 
s  time.     *•  There  is  nothing,"  he  said,  "  that  tends 
more  to  the  increase  of  trade  and  business  than  a  speedy,  cheap, 
and  wife  way  of  intelligence,  much  being  ohslructed  and  more 
ir»"t«n3ed  in  all  places  where  that  is  wanting.    For  as  money,  like 
[the  bkuid  in  natural  bodies,  gives  life  to  trade  by  its  circulation, 
no  corrif  fwndence.  like  the  vital  spirits,  gives  it  sense  and  motion. 
Biad  the  more  that  these  abound  in  any  place  the  more  doth  tliat 
Hiee  increase  in  riches,  strt-ngtii,  and  vigor."    This  was  said  in 
n680.     It  was  said  again,  in  other  words,  and  with  higber  au- 
thority, in  l«.'iK,  wlicn  Sir  Rowland  Kill's  plan  was  before  the 
Hooiie  nf  Commons. 

The  first  reformer,  however,  had  known  his  public  too  well  to 
imagine  that  hi*  projwt  would  meet  with  immediate  or  cordial 
laBPeptMnce.  "  It  is  not,"  he  wrote,  "  to  be  expected  in  this  age 
HHt  any  new  design  con  l>e  contrived  for  the  public  good  without 
Fineeting  many  rash  lensures  and  imjiediments  from  the  foolish 
tauti  malicious."  The  design  was  to  provide  means  for  the  de- 
^Hkj  of  leiti'rK  and  pane]*:  throughout  Ixindnn  hourly  every  dny 
WHm  6  A.M.  until  ;)  r.M..  tiftiH<n  deliveries  in  all.  Possiidy  it 
\wu»  duf  to  thi«  pamphlet  that  three  years  later  {K583)  a  penny- 
)in«t  for  Ix>ndon  and  the  district  named  was  actually  established. 
jltot,  however,  by  the  i»ost-ortice,  but  by  private  enterprise. 

iKkckwra,  a  Iy»ndon  tnerchant,  o)>ened  several  hundred  office* 
vhich  give  the  city  a  private  local  [wist.  This  system  was  never 
extended  to  the  proviiuvs.  Owing  to  mismanagement  it  so«)n 
«eu»d  to  be  roniuncrntive  and  wn'S  taken  over  by  the  jKMstmaater- 
jtfn^rul. 

Whether  Sir  Rowland  IT  ill  was  or  was  not  acfptainted  with 
pioneer  attempts  is  little  to  the  purpose.    Even  if  the  great 
1  f  '  'f  the  ninetot-nth  century  Iwrrowtnl  bis  thought 

a  i>r  ill  the  seventeenth,  none  the  less  the  thanks 

,irc  rim-  to  him  f<ir  converting  unpriMluctivc  fancy 
..-t.— .4//  thr  Year  Rountt.  May  1.1,  1871. 
Pepper  Port-     Tp  to  IRfil  Salem,  Mass.,  was  known  gen- 
•   •'' faring  men  as  the  I't'pper  Port.    The  first  cargo 
f  ever  imi»ort«l  to  the  Tnited  States  wa«  lnnde<l 
tnere  m  i,;'>  ny  .Tonathan  Carries,  o  Salem  ca[>tain.     While  on 
*un  Ra«t  Indian  voyage,  be  heard  of  the  enormous  [irrtfits  made  in 
He  promptly  sailed   for  Padang,  .Sumatra,  thm  the 
11  .  f  trade.    On  tl«'  way  home  he  was  wrecked,  looting  l»olh 

irgo.     In  17*15  he  once  more  put  out  for  Padang.  lo. 
h.  a.  brig  of  l^JO  tons.     F'inding  ihc  ^p\K'T  \t^i\c  v^"^^'? 
*ji^  hv  that  time  hv  French  an<\  TVv\\c\a  Vt*«Vvt%.  V*; 
iiM  north,  oMvigatiDg  unchartered  vfa\pTR  Ixtsvcv  \o«^ 
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to  port.  Hi.'  n-tiiriK'd  to  Salem  with  a  cargo  tluu  }ia<l  n 
$1»,0U0  and  hIiIl-Ii  he  sold  for  $144,000.  Thou^'h  he  kept 
eoiirce  of  supply  u  jirofourul  tiocret,  Cnptain  Kojhs,  of  tiie 
covery,  euc-eeeiled  in  locating  it,  and  in  180'^  he  brought  a  stHH 
rargo  to  Salem.  Thu  liecovery  was  also  the  Hr»it  American  v€ 
to  enter  Moclia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  ofK-'n  the  American  ti 
in  cofTee.  Other  pioneers  from  Salem  were  the  first  ^Vmerican 
ships  to  trade  with  Hindustan,  Java,  and  Japan,  and  with  the 
Fiji  islands,  Madagascar,  New  Holland,  and  Xcw  Zealand,  and 
the  first  American  ves.sel  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Uupe 
to  sail  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  last  Sulem  ship  in  the  pepper  trade  was^  the  Atisli 
that  visited  Sumatra  in  18(11  and  returned  with  the  last  ca 
of  pepper  ever  discharged  at  a  Salem  wharf.    That  year  also 
the  close  of  the  Salcni  trade  in  Par.i  ruldter.    May  1,  18T0,  w 
tl»e  bark  Qliik  came  in  from  Zaniibar.  tlie  last  entry  was  made 
in  niaritinie  rcconls  of  a  Salem  vessel  frrmi  iK'vond  the  Capej 
Ciuod  Hope.    In  1!H)0  not  a  ship  sailed  from  the  '*  |>epj»i?r  jkji 
and   the  old   town,   betler  known   in   the   far  cast   than   eithw 
Boston  or  Xcw  ^'ork,  was  dropped  from  the  commerce  of  nationa. 

Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona.     An  area  10  miles  square 
covered  with  a  litter  of  fallen  trees,  l)roken  into  irregular  lensi 
of  from  2  to  20  feet,  scattered  in  every  conceivable  position, 
all  petrified  and  displaying  a  variety  of  tints  that  rival  chaJc 
ony,  agate,  and  onyx.     The  most  amazing  feature  of  tliia 
play  is  that  known  aa  the  Petrified  Bridge.     A  great  stone  tl 
trunk  lying  across  a  deep  ravine,  it  forms  a  natural  fiH»t-l>ri(i 
for  jxissengcrs  afoot  or  even  on  hor-^eback.     The  trunk  is  cc 
pletc  to  the  liH.'ft,  where  it  is  partially  covcrc<l,  though  it  cle« 
reveals  the  manner  in  which  the  roots  were  attached  wliile  tho 
tree  was  still  growing.    The  total  length  of  the  exixised  por 
is  1 II  feet,  with  a  span  of  44  feet  across  the  chasm.    The  groat 
circumference  is  10  feet. 

Many  tlicori«'s  have  been  offered  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
rified  Forest.  One  only  seems  acceptable:  Millions  of  years 
in  what  geologi.«ts  call  Triassic  and  Mesozoic  times  and  durj 
some  convulsion  of  nature, — a  great  (oniado  mayhap,  or  a 
uge, — the  entire  forest  area  where  these  trees  grew  was  flc 
to  such  an  extent  and  for  so  long  a  time  that  their  rotits  rot 
allowing  the  trunks  to  fall.  Or  possibly  the  flood  was  so  vitd^" 
that  it  Avashcd  away  the  earth  around  the  trw  nxits  an^l  tore  uj) 
the  trees  themselves,  floating  them  away  from  the  place  when' 
tht'Y  f^revi  fo  Iho  Tep'nm  vjVto  \Wv  are  now  foiind.  The  |nn<l 
C0JiUuiie(\  manv  inineTa\s.,  W\e  tv\^V\x\^  wnsvv^j  o\  ^XwNn  t^Wed  thf 
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Ika  arid  limi",  al*<j  held  in  solution  by  the  watt-r.     By  the 

cific  uf  that  uouilcrful  law  called  capillary  attraction,  this 

diargcd  with  lime  and  the  brilliant  coloring  matter,  was 

rl<e(l  liy  the  wood  ng  its  fibres  gradually  decayed.    This  great 

re,  until  finally  all 


Jt  ."ilenth 


for 


many,  many  year 
rhunprd  to  stone. 

ileantime  there  were  frreat  volcanic  disturbances  in  that 
refjion  and  ashes  wore  cast  over  the  wliole  area,  burying  the  forcet 
of  dead  trees  many  fc<*t  dee[».  Then,  ns  more  centuries  passo<l, 
the  region  sank  until  .sandstones,  limestones,  more  .sandstones, 
ami  moP'  linicstoncn  were  depo.>^ited  from  sicdiment  in  the  wnt'r 
that  musIumI  over  the  |)la<-o.  Thus  the  forest  was  buried,  aeeord- 
inp  to  •ome  eeientistf:.  to  n  deiith  of  over  "20,000  feet. 

Id  time  this  period  of  subsidence  wu.h  arrested  and  rcversi'il. 
Moth«T  Xnture  U-giin  to  lift  the  area  out  of  the  great  inland  mm 
where  so  much  had  been  going  on.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the 
Inl  of  thi«  «•«  until  the  land  emerged,  and  the  waters  rolled 
away.  Then  through  a  period  of  great  .'stornm  and  atmospheric 
'  ast  layers  of  stone  were  graduRliy  worn  away 

•  '1  trees  were  left  exposed  88  we  now  see  them 
ill  all  iim  ir  t'lian^'t'd  l>eauty. 

Pheasant,   Ijitin  pluuumus,  a  game  bird  which   is  said  to 

luiTC  originate*]  on  the  l)ank«<  of  the  river  Phasis  (the  modem 

Iticini)  in  rolc-hi.'«.  (ireek  atid  Woman  authorities  alike  are  agreed 

tliat  it  in  not  indigenous  in  any  j)nrt  of  Europe.     According  to 

iai  it  was  brought   from  Colchis   (Mingrclia)    along  with 

olden  Hwre  in  the  jihip  Argo.    Tti  the  days  uf  Aristophanes 

iian  bird,  a*  it  was  tiruint,  was  kept  in  a  half-domes- 

tc  by  the  Athenians,  and  its'  flesh  was  regarded  as  a 

delicacy.     Both  I'liny  and  Martial  tell  us  that  it  was  to 

found  in  the  prcwnrs  around  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  in 

ily;  and  the  latter  author  mentions  that  it  was  kept  along  witli 

#i».„ir,„,..    ,»,,;i,,..T  fowl,  j>eaco<'ks,  gw>ie,  and  partridges.     It  was 

f  into  Frnnee  after  the  conquest  by  the  Homan 

uiiolopist!'  are  not  ajrrecd  n«  to  the  exact  date  of  its 

Ii:  n    in    Knglnnd,   atnl   gem-rally   quote   a    notice   in 

ird  of  the  price  of  a  bird  being  fourpenee  in  the  reign  of 

ird  the  First,  as  In^ng  the  first  re<ord  of  its  presence  in 

inland.     There  is,  however,  n  m\ich  earlier  notiee  in  the 

litise  "  Dp  Incentione  Snnctjf  Oiuis  Nnstne  in  M(mie  Aeulo 

lie  Dortione  ejnsdem  apud   Wnltbnm.'"  edited  bv  Profr«sor 

The  allowanci*  made  to  each  canon's  household  by  the 

<if  WHltliam.  the  great  Harold,  in  lO.SO.  >Kftft,  ow  1***^ 

fcrrom   Miebnelnw**  tn  Easter,  "either  tvfe\ve  \*tV.*.  «t  V"**^ 
«av  or  t»o  pariridi;eA,  or  one  piteaMnl,'"  aw\  lox  V^^  ^^''*'^ 
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days  of  the  rest  of  tbe  year  "'  cither  givae  or  fowls."    It  is  clc 
from  this  that  tlic  bird  was  known  in  Britain  a^  an  article 
food  beforn  the  Xornmn  oon<|nf!*t.  atid  tliat  its  introdoction  ini 
be  assigned  either  to  the  Englisli  or  to  tbe  Romans.     And  as  tl 
former  came  from  the  shores  of  tl»e  Baltic,  where  pliea£:ai 
were  not  living  at  the  time,  while  the  latter  were  in  the  habit 
importing   their  luxuries    into   the   province."^  and   of   buildii 
country  seats  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  in  Italy,  the  ci 
of  having  introduced  the  bird   must  be  assigned  to  the  latt« 
The  Romans  certainly  naturalized  the  fallow  deer,  the  omame< 
of  parks,  in  North  France  and  in  Britain :  and  to  their  influen^ 
must  l)e  attributed  the  presence  of  the  domestic  fowl.     Harobr 
bill  of  fare  is  very  interesting  in  another  point  of  view.    It  shoi 
to  what  extent  tlie  taste  of  tbe  English  has  changed  since 
day.     Two  partridges  may  perhaps  !)c  considered  by  some  gou^ 
uiands  to  be  t'lpiivalcnt  of  twelve  larks  or  one  pheasant ;  but  ai 
canon  nowadays  would  feci  himself  very  liardly  nsed  if  he  hi 
two  magpies  sulistituted  for  one  or  other  of  these  dishes. 

In  modern  England  the  first  of  October  is  famous  as  i\ 
opening  of  the  season  for  both  pheasant  and  partridge.  The 
former  bad  been  threatened  with  extinction,  but  now,  thanks 
artificial  production,  it  lias  become  alnui.^t  tbe  commonest,  ai 
to  shoot  it  over  dogs  among  the  hedge-rows  as  was  formerly  tl 
practice  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  Under  modern  conditioj 
it  can  only  be  dealt  with  .satisfactorily  as  a  rocketer — i',*.,  a  bi| 
tlying  high  and  fast  toward  the  shooter. 

The  London  Daihf  Mail  in  August,  1911,  published  an  i^ 
terview  with  the  representative  of  a  firm  whose  business  jt  is 
raise  pheasants  for  supplying  deficiencies  on  private  estates. 

"  There  promises  to  be  a  good  demand  for  our  young  pbci 
ant-s  this  year,"  said  tbe  manager  of  the  firm  yesterday.  *'  as  t! 
early  breeding  was  spoiled  by  bad  weather.  The  young  bii' 
fetch  from  3s.  fid.  to  5s.  fid.  apieee,  according  to  the  demar 
People  find  it  far  less  trouble  and  exi>ense  to  buy  their  bit 
for  shooting  than  to  breed  them,  and  a  big  business  is  done  ea 
year  in  the  sale  of  tbe  young  birds. 

"Thev  are  hatched  and  brought  up  in  the  first  plaee  hy  or 
nary  hens,  a  good  hen  tiiking  a  sitting  of  twenty  egg.s.    \Vhi>n 
birds  get  older  and  able  to  fly,  their  wings  are  bound  to  preve 
them  going  far." 

Phenakistoscope.     A  disk  with   figures  upon  it  nrranp 
radially,  rcprescntimj  a  moving  object  in  successive  positiol 
on  turninf:  it  around  rapidly  and  viewing  the  fijures  thronghj 
fixed  sVit  for  their  reflect\oT\R  av\  ^  t(\\\tqx  tUroueh  radial  sl^ 
in  the  disk  ibelf)»  tlie  persARtcnee  ol  \X\c '?>-w<^ssfi;\N^  tw^A  \s»ft^ 
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Phoenix.     A  fahulons  $8cre<!  the  Eorptiansw 

well-knoM^i  pat«agL>  in  his  "  Enqu  >  Valgaraod  Cc 

Error*"  (1B4(>).  Sir  Thomas  Brnvtue  di«ciu«es  vith  tbe 
gT»Tity  the  exist^'nce  of  the  phopnix,  who  i«  iii«>Honed, 
only  bt  human  authors,"  but  alw  by  such  **  holr  writers 
Crril.  fepiphHiiiii*!,  and  Ambrose."    He  ii»  spoken  of  also  in  Jc 
(xxix,  18)   and  in  i\w  F'snlms.     However,  no  lew  than  eightj 
rearana  are  all'  of  which  the  first  i*| 

that  no  ooc  has  ■  -e  last  that  no  anii 

p  -^i  or  roiilcl  ^ipnng  from  their  predecesaor*'  ashes.    Yet, 

ha  .-.,  ...arKhalli'<l  this  forraiilable  arrav  of  facia  against  the 
phcpnix,  Sir  Thomas  ends  hv  saying.  '*  How  far  to  rely  on  this 
tradition  we  refer  unto  consideration."  and  add?  a  n?fl«"tion 
on  the  imprnbaliility  of  PlutnrchV  statement  "  tl>at  the  brain  of 
a  '  int  bit.  but  tbat  it  catiiseth  th«*  headache." 

c.iijjh  lie  livfd  1(500  years  before  Browne, 
the  pnHliict  of  a  more  skc-ptifal  age,  ban  no  sndi  balaiired  doubts] 
a*  to  the  existence  of  the  phtt'nix.  In  the  sixth  book  of  hia 
"AnnaU"  he  wriously  nwuros  us  tl)at  tlie  bird  appeared  in 
EfTvpt  dnrinj:  the  c«)n)'ulntr  nf  Piiiiliig  Fnbius  and  Lutinii  Vjtel- 
Uuk;  and  be  talk*  with  (iitui!  .•MTiniifinrss  of  its  fHTicwlical  n-turn. 
But  we  have  a  more  detailed  and  positive  HCCDunt  of  tbe  phfenix. 
Svlinufi.  in  bis  work  on  natural  bi'tory,  entitle*!  "  I'tdyhistor." 
kn  of  a  pba-nix  that  waa  captiired  in  E;r}'pt  and  token  to 
«H\  whert*  it  wait  publicly  exhibited,  and  a  written  statement 
of  till'  fact  drawn  up  and  dejwvited  in  tin-  archives  of  the  re- 
pablic  He  adds  a  full  description  of  the  bird.  "  It  is  as  larpe 
as  an  eagle.''  he  says.  "  it^  head  \»  ornanu-nted  with  featliera  ' 
rining  up  in  tlu*  funn  of  ii  louc,  \[n  tbrout  is  siirronnile*!  with 
tuft*  of  feather*,  and  its  iie<k  shini'^  like  ^old ;  tbe  rest  of  its 
body  ia  purple,  except  the  tail,  which  i.-*  Hky-blue  mingled  with 
roae-color."  Another  moet  reapectable  authority  to  quote  by  way 
of  corroboration  it  that  of  a  worthy  father  of  the  ehiirch — of 
D"  ~'  'Alexandria.     In  one  nf  his  HpiHtloa 

tu  bs!"  WAV  of  »T?iim'»Tit.  to  prov*'  tbo^ 

murreetiuD  of  the  i 

a  bird,  fbc  only  onr  ■  : 

a  .veal*,  and  when  '*  to  hi*  ovn 

•aiiiutjjf;.    He  irather*  to^tii  •  ■  iin.in,  ii...ii~,  <ind  f'' 
■atks,  and   with  t}ie«e  compovM  for  hiraM'\(  «n  ckV 
1,  in  which,  »i  the  »  ' 
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wives  life  from  thf  <U'atli  uf  tlie  pluciiiA,  and  is  co\ertHl  wi 
feathers.'' 

Wlien  this  worm  acquiros  sufllcient  strength  to  take  its  flij 
in  tlie  air,  it  takes  up  the  tttnih  in  which  repose  the  mortal 
mains  of  its  sire,  and  airries  it  from  Arabia  into  the  city 
lleliopolis  in  Egypt.     It  liios  througli  tlie  air  in  open  dayliglj 
in  eight  of  all  the  inhjiliitiintf;;  fli^positt:  its  sarrod  burden  up 
the  altar  of  the  sun,  and  Hies  away.    The  priestei  on  consnltii 
their  chronicles  jiave  enleulatod  that  this  phennmenon  is  renew<j 
every  five  hundred  years.     There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  in 
saint's  figures  of  four  hundred  years;  the  bird  only  living 
says  one  luiiulrcd  years,  and  oidy  being  respectfully  buried  by  1^ 
successor  once  in  five  hundred.     We  know  not  how  to  reconcj 
these  facts,  unless  wo  suppose  the  '*  worm  covered  with  feathers^ 
fpends  the  extra  four  hundred  years  in  growing  iutu  a  phtoni 
I  pfore  he  acquin-s  sutlicient   strength   of  wing  to  eonduvt 
father's  funeral.    The  phicnix  is  also  mentioned  by  later  author 
by  some  of  whom  n  ditferent  account  is  given — the  old  bird 
ting  fire  to  his  funereal  pile,  and  the  young  one  starting  up  fro 
the  paternal  cinders. 

Phoenix  Park.     A  public  park  of  2000  acres  in  Dublin, 
contains  a  granite  monument  in  honor  of  Wellington,  which  ha*_ 
iieen  materially  imjjroved  of  late,  without  redemption.  howev(  ~ 
from  original  deformities.     The  bass-reliefs  at  tiie  base,  coi 
niemorating  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  by  Kirk,  the  battle 
Waterloo,  by  Farrcll,  and  the  signing  of  Catholic  Kmancipatir 
are  its  best  features,  and  not  without  credit  artistically. 

Lever  and  Lover  have  introduced  the  Phccnix  into  so  many 
their  romances  that  it  is  dilTicult  to  conceive  how  an  Irish  slol| 
having  any  relation  to  society  could  be  comjileted  without 
assistance.     When  duelling  was  the  fashion,  hot-blrrndcd  Hilx 
nians  had  their  hostile  meetings  there,  and  numerous  looaliti 
are  pointed  out  where  hair-triggers  were  brought  into  requij 
tion. 

The   park   became    internatiounllv    famous.    May   6,    188 
through  the  assassination  within  its  borders  of  Lord  Cavendi«i| 
chief   secretary   for   Ireland,    and  Thomas   Burke,   the  and« 
secretary. 

The  modern  name  of  Ihe  park  is  a  curious  instance  of  f«l^ 
etvmology  establishing  a  local  corruption.  IMuenix  is  a  mi 
understanding  of  the  Irish  Wf>rd  fionn-ultc}  [feonisk],  whi( 
means  clear  or  limpid  water.  It  was  originally  the  name  of  t| 
hctiuiiM  and  perfectly  transparent  spring  well,  situated  jiil 
nut.eide  tlw  wall  of  the  ViccTOSiaX  si,t(5\\w\% .  V«\\wl  the  gate  lodfl 
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the  Zoolojiical  Gardens.  To  complete  the  illusion,  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  in  the  year  1745,  erected  a  pillar  near  the  well,  with 
the  figure  of  a  phoenix  rising  from  its  qshes  on  the  top  of  it; 
and  most  Dublin  people  now  believe  that  the  Park  received  its 
name  from  this  pillar.  The  change  from  fionn-uisg  to 
"  phoenix  "  is  not  peculiar  to  Dublin,  for  the  river  Finisk,  which 
joins  the  Blackwater  below  Cappoquin,  is  called  Phoenix  by 
Smith  in  his  History  of  Waterford.  Examples  of  similar  cor- 
ruptions are  found  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  There  are,  for  instance, 
several  places  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick  called  by  the  Scrip- 
tural name  Mountsion ;  but  "  Mount "  is  only  a  translation  of 
rnoc,  and  "  sion  "  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  sidhedn  [sheeawn], 
a  fairy  mount;  the  full  Irish  name  being  Cnoo-a'-tsidheain, 
•'  fairy-mount  hill." 

This  improvement  reminds  the  Saturday  Review  of  "the 
inscription  over  a  public  building  at  Sedunum,  Sitten,  or  Sion, 
'  Dominus  dilexit  portas  Sion,'  etc.,  a  pious  local  belief  about 
which,  if  cleanliness  be  really  next  to  godliness,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  have  our  doubts." 

Phonautograph.  In  May,  1877,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Salem, 
^fass..  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"  Visible  Speech,"  during  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
device  which  he  called  by  the  above  name.  It  consisted  of  a 
liuman  ear-drum  cut  from  a  dead  subject  and  placed  in  the  end 
of  an  ordinary  speaking  trumpet.  "  On  speaking  into  the  trum- 
pet," ?ay8  a  contemporary  report  that  is  co}>ied  in  the  Eclectic 
Maf/azine  for  June,  1877,  "the  drum  is  set  in  motion,  this 
moves  the  style,  the  style  traces  the  effect  on  a  plate  of  smoked 
frlass ;  and  by  the  means  of  a  camera  the  curves  and  lines  can  be 
cxhiliited  to  a  large  number  of  spectators.  The  five  vowels  make 
five  different  curves;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  sound  or  tone  pure  and  simple,  but  each  is  a  com- 
posite of  a  number  of  tones;  and  the  wavelets  by  which  these  are 
produced  can  also  be  shown  on  a  screen.  Tables  of  the  various 
symbols  have  been  drawn  up  and  found  useful  for  educational 
])UTposes,  as  was  demonstrated  by  a  young  deaf  and  dumb  pupil 
from  the  Boston  Institution  who  interpreted  the  symbols  on 
sight." 

Phonograph.  As  long  ago  as  1632  there  was  described  in  a 
little  monthy  publication  called  Le  Courier  Veritable,  some- 
tliing  very  like  Edison's  phonograph. 

"  Captain  Vosterloch  has  returned  from  hva  \cy^«L%e  \.c>  "Ccv^ 
Southern  lands,  which  he  started  on  two  years  anfli  «i\va\i  «i¥)a^'^ 
order  of  the  States-General.     He  tells  us,  among  oVV\ct  >i>cv\w9.%> 
t':at  in  passing  through  a  strait  below  MageWau'*,  \v^  \Mv^<i^ 
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in  a  couutry  where  Nature  bib>  furuis^hed  wen  vrith  a  kind 
epooges  that  hold  soiuid^  and  articulations  as  our  spnugos  h 
liijuids.    So,  when  "       itch  a  message  to  a  diptani 

they  speak  to  one  1  ihey  iwnd  it  to  their  fritn 

The  latter  gently  tak.e  up  die  ?jKiuges  and  press  out  the  wo 
that  have  l>een  spoken  into  them,  and  learn  by  this  wondori 
means  all  that  their  correspondents  desire  thera  to  know." 

A  yet  nearer  approach  to  Edison  was  made  by  CjTano 
Bergerac  in  1650.  In  his  "Comic  History  of  the  States 
the  Moon  "  the  hero  reaches  that  planet.  A  supernatural  bei 
who  undertakes  to  act  as  guide  show.s  hira  for  his  entertainni 
tome  of  the  b<x)ks  of  the  country,  inclosed  in  boxes.  This  is  w 
he  saw  and  heard:  "On  opening  the  box  1  found  inside  a  c 
cem  of  metal,  something  like  one  of  our  watches,  full  of  curioi 
little  spring-i  and  minute  machinery.  It  was  really  a  b«xik,  bu 
wonderful  book  that  has  no  leaves  or  letters;  a  book,  for  tl 
understanding  of  which  the  eyes  are  of  no  use — only  the  ears 
necessary.  \Mien  any  one  wishes  to  rend,  he  winds  up  the  ii 
chine  with  its  great  number  of  nerves  of  all  kinds,  and  tu 
the  pointer  to  the  chapter  he  wishes  to  hear,  when  there  comes 
out,  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  or  of  an  instrument 
music,  the  distinct  and  various  sounds  which  serve  the  Gn 
Lunarians  as  the  expression  of  langxiage." 

The  inventor  of  tlie  modern  instrument  has  told  us  of  the 
purely  accidental  manner  in  which  the  idea  came  to  him. 

"  I  was  singing,"  says  Mr.  Edison,  "  to  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
telephone,  when  the  vibration  of  the  voice  sent  the  fine  steel 
points  into  my  finger.    That  set  me  thinking.    If  I  could  reco: 
the  actions  of  the  point  and  send  the  point  over  the  same  surfa 
afterward.  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  thing  should  not  talk. 
tried  the  experiment  first  on  a  strip  of  telegraphic  paper,  a; 
found  that  the  point  made  an  alphabet.     I  shouted  the  wo 

*  Halloa  !  Halloa  ! '  into  the  mouthpiece,  ran  the  paper  back  o 
the  steel  point,  nnd  heard  a  faint  '  Halloa !  Halloa ! '  in  retu 
I  determined  to  make  a  machine  that  would  work  accurately  a 
gave  my  assistants  instructions,  telling  them  what  I  had  d 

•  overed.  They  laughed  at  me.  That  s  the  whole  atory  '^ 
jihonograph  is  the  result  of  the  pricking  of  a  finger." 

The  workman  who  got  the  sketch  was  John  Kmesi. 
didn't  have  murh  faith  that  it  would  work,"  said  Edison.  " 
pecting  only  that  I  might  possibly  hear  a  word  or  so  that  would 
give  hope  of  a  future  for  the  idea.    Kruesi,  when  he  had  nearly 
finhbed  it,  a.sked  what  it  was  for.    I  told  him  I  was  going 

record   talking,   and  tben  Wve  V\\e  macWue  talk  back. 

thought  it  Jibsurd.     Howeyer,  \\.  'wsx's  ^vv\%Ve3i.,  >!oa  V^^  '•ta  ^. 
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on :  I  then  shouted  '  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,'  etc.  I  adjusted  the 
reproducer,  and  the  machine  reproduced  it  perfectly.  I  was 
never  so  taken  aback  in  my  life.  Everybody  was  astonished.  I 
was  always  afraid  of  things  that  worked  the  first  time.  Long 
experience  proved  that  there  were  great  drawbacks  found,  gener- 
ally before  they  could  be  got  commercial,  but  here  was  something 
there  was  no  doubt  of." 

Xo  wonder  that  John  Krueei,  as  he  stood  listening  to  the 
performance  of  the  simple  little  machine  he  had  himself  just 
finished,  cried  out  in  an  awe-stricken  tone,  "  Mein  Gott  in 
Himmel ! "  No  wonder  that  with  Edison  he  sat  up  all  night 
experimenting  with  it  so  as  to  get  better  and  better  results ! 

It  is  said  that  Carman,  the  foreman  of  the  machine  shop, 
had  wagered  Edison  a  box  of  cigars  that  the  machine  would 
not  work. 

The  original  Edison  phonograph  thus  built  by  Kruesi  is 
preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

To  return  to  Edison's  story  of  his  invention.  "  That  morn- 
ing," he  says,  "  I  took  it  over  to  New  York  and  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  Scientific  American,  went  up  to  Mr.  Beach's  desk, 
and  said  I  had  something  to  show  him.  He  asked  what  it  was. 
I  told  him  I  had  a  machine  that  would  record  and  reproduce 
the  human  voice.  I  opened  the  package,  set  up  the  machine 
and  recited  *  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,'  etc.  Then  I  reproduced 
it  so  that  it  could  be  heard  all  over  the  room.  They  kept  me 
at  it  until  the  crowd  got  so  great  Mr.  Beach  was  afraid  the 
floor  would  collapse;  and  we  were  compelled  to  stop.  The 
l>apers  next  morning  contained  columns.  None  of  the  writers 
seemed  to  understand  how  it  was  done.  I  tried  to  explain,  it 
was  so  very  simple,  but  the  results  were  so  surprising  they  made 
up  their  minds  probably  that  thev  never  would  understand  it — 
and  they  didn't." 

The  government  officials  got  interested.  They  telegraphed 
Edison  to  come  to  Washington.  He  obeyed,  taking  with  him  a 
newer  and  larger  instrument  just  completed.  This  was  exhibited 
in  the  apartments  of  "  Gail  Hamilton,"  James  G.  Blaine's  sister- 
in-law.  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  others  of  note  flocked  to 
hear  it.  Only  one  contretemps  marked  the  general  felicitation. 
Beside  "  Mary  had  a  little  lamb  "  Edison  had  recited  into  his 
nachine  the  well-known  ditty 

There  was  a  little  (rirl,  who  imd  a  little  curl 

Right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead; 
And  when  she  was  good  she  was  very  very  gno&. 

But  when  Bhe  was  bad,  she  was  horrid. 

Xow,  pmaunent  among  Mr.  Edison's  aud'itoTS  viaa  "Roscfife 
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Conlding.    Like  the  little  girl,  Conkling  had  a  little  curl  exact! 
where  the  fJitty  placed  it,  and  caricaturists  were  loud  of  exagg 
aling  the  decoration. 

"  He  was  very  sensitive  about  the  subject.     When  he  ca 
in  he  was  introduced,  but  beini;:  rather  deaf,  I  didn't  catch 
name,  but  sat   down   and  started   the  curl   ditty.     Evervbo 
tittered  and  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Conkling  was  displeased. 

An  liour  before  midnight   Mr,    Edison    was  summoned 
the  White  House  to  display  his  machine  before  Pre.sident  Hay^ 
He  found  the  room  full  of  male  celebrities  and  at  12.30  M 
Ha.>es  herself,  with  other  Indies  who  had  Ixien  induced  to 
up  and  dress,  made  their  appearance.    Not  till  3.30  a.m.  did 
.stance  come  to  an  end.    Sec  TELAKouPiiANny. 

Photograph.     Anticipations    of    the    photograph    mav 
found  in  very  ancient  Chinese  traditions,  crediting  the  sun 
producing  pictures  of  neighboring  objects  upon  the  ice-covei 
surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

Was  F^nelon  familiar  with  these  traditions?     At  least 
elaborated  on  a  similar  idea  in  his  "  Un  Vovage   Suppoa 
(1G90). 

"There  was  no  painter  in  that  countr}'.'*  he  wrote  imagii 
tively  of  an  imaginary  country.  "  But  if  anybody  wi.shed  to  ha 
the  portrait  of  a  friend,  of  a  picture,  a  beautiful  Inndscnj 
or  of  any  object,  water  was  jdaced  in  great  basins  of  gold 
silver  and  the  object  desired  to  be  paifitod  was  placed  in  frontj 
that  water.  After  a  while  the  water  froze  and  l>ecame  a  gU 
mirror  on  which  an  ineffaceable  image  remained.'' 

In  1760  Tiphaigne  de  la  Rr>che  came  still  nca^^r  guessing  1 
pictures  painted  by  nature  would  some  dnv  be  produced. 

"  You  know."  said  the  guide  to  the  hero  of  "  (fiphantic* 
tale  then  con.sidcrcd  wildly  imaginative,  "that  rays  of  light 
fleeted  from  different  bodies  form  pictures,  paint  the  imago 
fleeted  on  all  poli.shed  surfaces — for  example  on  the  retina  of 
eye,  on  water,  and  on  glass.    The  spirits  have  sought  to  fix  tit 
fleeting  images;  they  have  made  a  subtler  matter  by  means] 
which  a  picture  is  formed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    They 
a  piece  of  canvas  with  this  mutter  and  place  it  in  front  of 
object  to  be  taken. 

•'The  first  effect  of  this  cloth  is  similar  to  that  of  a  mirr 
but  by  means  of  its  viscous  nature  the  prcparcfl  canvas,  unl 
the  mirror,  retains  a  facsimile  irf  the  image.    The  mirror 
resents  object.s  faithfully,  but  retains  none;  our  cativas  refl< 
them  no  Jess  faithfullv,  but  retains  them  all.     This  imprp«8l 
of  the  image  is  instantaneous. 

"  The  canvas  is  tken  remoN-eA  auvX  ^c^TO^\.^  va  *.  i^&ii^:^ 
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Jbr  later  the  impression  i?  Jrv.  auil  you  have  a  picture  the 
morf  precious  in  that  no  art  cun  imitate  its  truthfulueps." 

The  genii  imagined  by  De  la   l?i>clie  were  fair  predecesBora 
of  thr  i»n'«'nt-<la_v  iiwrs  of  the  camera. 

»  Piano.  The  piano  as  we  have  it  to-day  is  the  growth  of 
emturies  of  invention.  In  its  infancy  it  was  a  harp  with  two 
or  thn-c  springs.  From  time  to  time  more  strings  were  added, 
and  eventually  the  cithara  was  born.  The  cithara  was  in  th« 
shapi'  of  the  letter  V  and  had  ten  strings.  Centuries  passed] 
before  musicians  conceived  tJie  idea  of  stn-tching  the  strings 
across  an  open  b<ix,  hut  somewhere  alwiut  thf  your  1200  an 
aokiirjwn  genius  priKlmcd  the  didciunT.  wIiopc  strinjjs  were 
rmk  l)v  liammtrn.  For  anotiier  hundred  years  these  hammers 
re  heUI  in  the  handi)  of  the  players.  'I'hen  nnother  genius 
ually  unknown  invnited  a  key-board,  which,  heing  struck  by 
the  fingers,  moved  the  hammers.  This  instrument  was  called  a 
cUvJcytherium.  or  keyed  cithara.  Modification  and  im])rove- 
rnentj  were  added  at  Htaccata  interval)?,  In  (/ucen  IClizabeth'a 
Jine  it  was  called  a  virginal.  Then  it  lH>canu>  a  spinet,  IjiM-ausc 
tte  hammers  were  covercil  with  spines  of  (|uillK.  which  struck  or 
naglit  the  >!trings  of  win-  lo  pnMluce  the  sunnd!!.  From  1700 
to  1800  it  was  much  enlarged  and  improved  and  <alled  a  harp- 
sichord. Thi«  was  the  instrument  that  Lndv  Washington.  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  and  the  line  ladies  of  the  Kevolutiouary  |H?riod  played 
anon.  Mtwnwhile,  however,  three  men,  working  inde|)endently 
01  ODB  another  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur)',  had 
•Imoat  simulianeouiily  cvolve<l  the  modern  piano-forte.  These 
thftt  men  are  the  Italian  Hartolommeo  Cristofori.  the  French- 
man Marina,  and  the  <l"ruian  Christopher  (I<ittlicb  SchnK-ier. 

"  It  is  in  til  •  dfgriHj  probnlile."  nivs  H.  K.  Krehhiel, | 

ID  •'The  Piano-'  I  ita  Music"  (New  York.  100!)).  "that' 

efforta  had  be«*n  made  in  the  direction  in  which  thcs«-  men  labored 
a  long  time  before  they  came  forward  with  their  inventions.  The 
rarlimt  u*o  of  the  word  "  piano-forto "  (or,  lifcndlj',  jnano  t 
forU)  u  applied  to  an  instrument  of  music  nntedntes  the  earliest 
iif  tboe  inTcntions  by  111  years,  hut  the  reference  is  exceedingly 
vairtM  and  diiefly  Taluable  as  indicative  of  how  early  the  minda 
of  inventon  were  oectipiH  with  the  mean^  for  ohtniTiinr  soft 
and  load  •flfSela  frnr  instruments.  i 

takea  prceadace  of  t  ^  in  time.    Tin  1 

after  much  controversv  lyyond   further  dispute.     In   17c»!>  he 

uhibtted  sr '" ■*  of  his  harpsichords,  with  hammer  action 

capaUe  of  r  piano  and  forte  effects,  lo  VxAtvce '?«^Cv 

nr^ndn  «'<•'  Mi-.in  i,  of  whnMc  ioi'tniments  of  mMf^t*  \\^  ^IMA  c^v^^< 
dJMUSt  Floraux,  tuid  two ye^n  later — tbul  »,  \u  \1\\— \v\%Va- 
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vuutioii  was  I'lilly  duscriljed  aud  Ihe  descriptiyii  printed,  not  only 
in  Italj'  but  flK-^o  ii»  Germany.  It  einbrafes  tht>  e^seutial  features 
of  Uie  ]iiaiiu-f(jrte  action  as  we  have  it  to-day — a  row  of  hammers 
con  tail  It'll  liy  ki.'}ij  which  struck  the  stringF  from  below." 

Au  eutiTtaiiiiiii,'^  comparison  is  made  of  the  Criatofori  piano- 
forte in  tin*  Juliii  Crosby  Brown  collection  of  pianos  in  the  Met- 
ropiflitiin  ihisi.'uni,  one  of  the  very  first  pianos  made,  and  the 
nimlfrn  conic-rt  jinnid  piano  made  in  America: 

'Hit'  ninik'rii  ^^iaiit  is  8  feet  10  indies  long  and  5  fe«t  wide. 
The  wuij,'lit  tif  it^  metal  plate  is  320  pounds,  which  is  probably 
iiiore  than  tht.'  wtii^Hit  of  the  Cristofori  inetrument  in  its  entirety. 
Th(?  total  wuifjht  is  10-10  pounds.  It  has  a  compass  of  Ti^ 
^lLtiJV(■^,  hS  kt'vs.  against  Cristofori's  4Vi>  octaves,  54  keys.  Its 
r£i!i;,^i'  ratrnds  ISi  keys  above  the  top  note  of  the  Cristofori  instru- 
iiit'ut  iind  Vt  \h'\u\v  the  bottom  note,  Tlie  longest  string  of  this 
ijiofic-rn  1,'raod  piano  is  6  feet  7Vi*  inches  in  length,  the  shortest 
4'/m  iiitliL!?,  lull  tho  longest  string  of  the  grand  consists  of  a  steel 
rnrt'  5  jiiillirjii.'t('rr»  thick,  wound  with  wire  thicker  than  the 
ihickcit  striii^'i^  of  the  Cristofori,  so  the  modem  btring  is  in  all 
."i  HiilliuifliT^  thiik.  One  or  two  octaves  of  these  bass;  strings 
(iiiiliiin  cnoiiirli  metal  to  string  the  Cristofori  instrument 
IhnniL'lnint.     Tlic  thickest   string  on  the  Cristofori   is  smaller 
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tures,"  which  exhibit  the  pin's  use  in  domestic  art.  These 
pictures  are  mostly  of  English  make,  and  a  few  still  extant  date 
back  at  least  two  hundred  years.  Some  are  merely  quaint,  others 
are  quite  dainty  and  pretty.  With  the  help  of  water-colors,  they 
achieve  a  certain  decorative  value.  Figures  in  picturesque  cos- 
tumes and  framed  in  borders  of  flowers  and  leaves  are  the 
favorite  subjects.  "  Pricking  pictures  with  pins,"  says  Andrew 
Tuer,  "was  another  agreeable  occupation.  The  pins  were  of 
several  thicknesses,  broad  lines  and  heavy  shadows  being  pricked 
on  paper  with  stout  and  the  finer  work  with  thin  pins.  A  toothed 
wheel  with  sharp  points  was  used  for  outlines.  For  filling  up 
large  spaces,  two  or  more  wheels  were  mounted  on  one  axle." — 
Old-fashioned  Children's  Book,  London. 

Needles  were  sometimes  used  instead  of  pins,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pins,  for  the  finer  work.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
pins  were  inserted  into  a  handle.  In  Longman  and  Loch's 
"Pins  and  Pincushions"  (London,  1911),  the  authors  describe 
an  old  lady  of  their  acquaintance,  "  now  in  her  one  hundred  and 
first  year,"  who  "remembers  in  her  youth  pricking  many  pic- 
tures with  pins,  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  been  preserved. 
However,  on  hearing  we  were  interested  in  this  charming  pursuit, 
she  set  to  work,  undaunted  by  age  and  somewhat  failing  sight. 
Her  method  was  to  place  the  paper  on  which  the  outline  of  the 
flower  had  been  drawn,  on  to  a  piece  of  soft  material ;  she  pricked 
the  outline  with  a  pin  on  the  right  side,  and  then  filled  up  all 
the  spaces  in  the  flower  and  its  leaves  with  pin-pricks  put  very 
close  together.  Wlien  it  was  all  filled  up,  she  lifted  the  pricked 
paper  and  turned  it  round,  showing  the  rough  side  which  the 
pins  had  pierced,  the  paper  being  raised  by  this  process." 

A  famous  "pin-prickt"  letter  was  written  by  Marie  An- 
toinette during  her  imprisonment,  and  sent  secretly  to  the  Comte 
de  Rougeville,  who  had  engaged  to  carry  off  the  queen  to  the 
Chateau  de  Livey,  where  two  hundred  armed  horsemen  were 
waiting  to  conduct  her  to  Austria.  This  letter,  which  was  de- 
ciphered by  M.  Pelinski  in  1876,  is  a  slip  of  thin  white  paper, 
5  inches  long  by  1%  wide,  whereon  the  following  words  were 
pricked  with  a  pin:  "  Je  suis  gard6e  h  vue;  je  me  fie  a  vous; 
je  viendrais"  ("I  am  hidden  from  sight;  I  confide  in  you; 
I  will  come"). 

L^n fortunately,  the  message  miscarried  or  the  messenger  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  the  queen's  last  hope  was  gone.  This  was 
seven  weeks  before  her  death. 

Place  Names  in  America  and  England.    Iti  otve  o1  \v\«> 
famous  "Easy  Chair"  pavers  in  Harper's  Magazine,  Cie«v?^ 
William  Curtis  commenda  the  action  of  the  P\\Rt\Tt\s  atv^  "?wrw- 
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tans  who  naturall)'  and  fondly  commemorateil  the  old  home  iu_ 
the  new  by  naming  their  towns  from  tlioae  with  which  they 
the  most  filial  association.     He  recalls  with  what  swrpriBC  ad 
rlelight  Charles  Kinpsley  looked  over  a  map  of  New  England  and 
recognized  the  familiar  names. 

"  I  shall  be  at  home  everywhere !  "  he  exclaimed  gayly. 

All  such  names,  Mr.  Curtis  holds,  have  an  hi-storic  and 
nificant  interest,  because  they  sliow  the  source  of  immigration j 
the  particular  spot.    "At  the  celebration  of  its  settlement  so 
years  ago,"  the  "Easy  Chair"  continues,  *' Lynn  in  Masgact 
setts  did  nut  omit  to  exchange  friendly  courtesies  with  Kir 
Lynn  in  English  Norfolk,  and  St.  Botolph's  Club  in  Boston 
calls  the  name  of  the  old  city  in  John  Robinson's  Lincolnshire." 

Mr.  Curti.«  also  commends  certain  local  names  which  are 
religiously  commcmorntive  of  events,  like  Providence  in  Rhode 
Island,  so  culled  liy  Roger  Williams  in  gratitude  to  the  benignant 
care  which  hud  led  hini  s^afely  through  the  wilderness  to  a  plcas^ 
ant  home.  *'  .Ml  such  historic  names  have  now  a  certain  quail 
ness  of  asswiation  which  gives  them  a  singular  charm  that  cl 
not  be  renewed."  Again.  Beacon  Street  in  Boston  bears 
significnnt  luune  because  il  recalls  the  beacon  which  used  to 
lighted  upon  the  hill  along  which  the  street  run?.  "But  wl 
local  interest  docs  Marlborough  Street  recall?"  asks  Mr.  Cut 

Turning  to  the  State  of  New  York,  former  seat  of  the 
Irriquois  League,  he  rejoices  that  there  still  sun-ives  there 
noble  system  of  names,  musical  in  themselves  and  commemo^ 
tive  of  the  Indian  occupation.  But  alas!  even  here  the  Vani 
has  done  his  work  of  destruction.  In  the  latter  part  of 
eighteenth  century,  the  worthy  Surveyor-General  Simeon 
Witt  shook  his  classical  pepper-pot  over  Central  New  York, 
left  its  innocent  little  villagers  smarting  with  the  names  of  Oi 
PoMipey.  ^rarccllup,  llion,  Rome.  Carthage,  Utica.  Syracuse, 
other  famous  men  and  cities.  ''  It  might  have  been  suppo 
that  the  antics  of  the  excellent  man  would  have  served  at  le 
as  a  warning,  and  that  unmeaning  or  ridiculous  names  wo^ 
have  been  spared  to  the  towns  which  fortunately  came  Itle 
enough  to  escape  that  direful  classical  dictionary,  and  the  taste 
whicli  gave  Greek  and  Roman  names  to  new  American  villagee 
as  it  gave  the  facade  of  the  Parthenon  to  the  little  wooden  hoon 
of  the  settler." 

The  "Easy   Chair"  heartily  agrees  with   Mr.  William 
Stone,  a  devoted  student  of  the  earlier  history  of  Now  York, 
"'/n  a  late  paper  on  this  snhjpct  in  the  Uticn  Ilfmld."  \\\ 
fnr  the  Tndinn  and  rt\Wx  emwwexwcvroVSv^'  -wrto*^    "  Why/'  as 
Mr.  Stone.  "  shouM  no\  t\^e  t»Tct\\  ^ci^t^w^^^w-vwr^ 
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tifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Susqiietianna  and  Cl>e- 
niiii}(o  rivers. — imitics  wliich  iiiiglit  well  hnvc  suggested 
nnnthiT, — have  htm  called  what  the  Indians  tailed  the  site, 
Otiteningri — the  int^ting  of  two  waters — 'rather  than  Bin;iluiin- 
lon? — the  town  of  Mr.  Hinghani,  prohahly." 

Canajoharie  is  a  name  fortunately  retained  for  a  elmrniine 
vilUgo  upon  the  hank«  of  the  Mohawk.  It  means,  say*  Mr. 
Stone.  **  where  the  pot  washes  itself,"  and  refers  to  a  deep  iiole 
worn  in  the  rock  by  the  river. 

Cnnajoharie  is  not  only  fair,  but  fortunate.  And  wliy  must 
BtifTalo,  that  beautiful  and  ]iro8i>errtUi«  and  jpatious  city,  bear 
the  bnrden  of  its  name?  Does  not  its  very  air  murmur  and 
thrill  witli  the  music  of  Niagara?  "  0  Buffalo!  Buffalo!  where- 
fore art  thou  Buffalo?"  wails  Mr.  Curtis.  Would  any  iMjdy  of 
pil^ms  he  asks,  "  setting  forth  from  that  hospitabie  city  to 
found  a  new  community  Jiave  the  heart  to  call  the  innocent  and 
helpleat  townlet  Bison?  General  De  Witt's  peppep-pot  or 
rlassiral  dictionari'  was  a  true  Pandora's  box,  from  which  every 
kind  of  fantastic  and  riiiscbievous  sprite  of  a  name  profccdi'd." 
In  a  later  flarprr's,  however,  Mr,  Curtis  aiknowledgcd  tliat 
KM  in  error  a«  to  (Jeneral  De  Witt's  personal  responsibility 
tht#f  classical  iinrbarities.  Some  one  had  evidently  cMlIcd 
h»  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  very  generously 
makes  such  amends  as  he  can  for  a  slander  he  had  not  originated. 
The  simple  and  conclusive  facts  arc  that  in  17S6  the  Tjcgis- 
latur^,  in  an  art  auth(»rizing  the  cymmissioners  of  the  land  office 
to  dinvt  the  survcyor-gencnil  to  lay  out  land  in  tracts,  ordained 
that  "  the  said  commissioners  shall  d<'si;mate  every  township  to 
be  laid  out  by  such  name  ns  they  shall  deem  proper,"  In  1789 
tl»e  commiwioners  were  Governor  f;(v>rpe  Clinton,  Secretary 
Ijtm'w  A.  Scott,  Attomey-fleneral  Egbert  Benaon,  and  Treasurer 
Oemhl  Bancker,  and  they  re»'olve<l  that  the  surveyor-general 
i^hoald  laT  cot  twenty-five  townships  on  the  military  tract,  and 
ihe'bciara,  not  the  survcyor-gent-ral  nor  up<m  hit  reconimendn- 
tioD«  overwh<'lmi'd  the  helpless  towriJ^bips  with  tlx-  torrent  o^ 
duncat  nomenclature.  As  other  townships  were  sun'cycd  and 
added  to  the  list,  they  mivklv  sufTiTcd  the  same  mnrtynlom  nt 
tbt  tuinds  of  the  board,  and  not  of  the  8Ur\eyor-gencral,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  appalling  nanu>s  until  they  were  officially 

iTi»- •  "ted  to  him, 

/ma  which  had  become  skj  inseparablj  offixfd  to  Gen- 
eral I'  '    name  wim  due  mainly  to  the  rancoroas  ignoranc*^ 
and  II.  wit  of  Tlnllei-k  and  Drake,  \(>\x\\.  ft\\\,\\r»T%  «jV  <v.\<i 
TrwikeT  Vnvrr»*'    The  "Ode  to  J^imeon  T>p  X^"'U,  V.'"..  '^>^^- 
wmr-fJenent  of  Xew  York.'*  ia  one  of  the  TOO*t  e\a\wTtii<:  ol*^** 
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pupt-rs.    It  is  i>rccc<Jo(l  by  a  note  in  wliicli  the  alisoluti-  mi 
Fiui'iit  uf  fact  is  made  with  foiitemjituous  loiiinient,  ami  tlje  in 
[cent  l)c  Witt  is  tliun  jwlted  witlj  rhymt'd  sarcafin.     Tliesc*  \k 
IlPere  generally  read,  and  tlio  hapless  and  defenoeJess  survcj 
[general  was  covered  with  a  universal  laugh  as  the  bull  in 
arena   is  stunj?  with  a  storm   of  winged   darts  lo   urouiM; 
irritate  him.    But  Uencral  De  Witt  was  not  provoked  to  reply. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  when  the  story  was  rejieated 
newspaj^er  in  the  city,  he  wrote  a  quiet  note  to  the  editor  atat 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  obnoxious  namce  until  tlioy 
<«jniniunicated  to  him. 

The  "  Easy  ("hair  "  adds  that  it  is  glad  to  be  of  service 
relieving  a  worthy  otlicer  of  the  State  ifrom  this  tenacious 
peculiarlv  diaagrei'able  injustice,  to  which  it  had   unwittii 
coutriliuted." 

Nearly  all  Indian  names  of  towns  and  rivers  have  some 
ticnlnr  significance.     The  names  of  towns  in  Indian  Territ 
will  f>er|ietuate  Indian  history  for  centuries.     Only  rccentl] 
i»ew  I  own  was  jianied  Neha.    This  is  a  Creek  word  and  men) 
oil  town.     It  was  given  to  a  siding  put  in  on  the  railroad  a  few 
miles  south  of  Muskogee  in  the  new  oil  field. 

"  We"  in  Creek  means  water.    It  is  found  in  many  name 
the  Territory  and  the  significance  attaches  to  the  rctnninderl 
the  word.     For  instunco,  here  arc  a  few:  Weleetka  means 
niiig  water,  and  Welumka   means  bounding  water.     Both 
towns  on  the  Frisco  IJailroad.    Wcalaka,  the  home  of  the  Cr 
chief,  means  falling  water.     Wechartii  means  red  water. 

Okmulgee,   which   is  the   Creek   national  capital,   means 
Creek  head  of  power,  and   the  name  was  given  the  town 
Okmulgee  because  it  was  the  national  capital.     Tallahasspp 
veys  to  the  Creek  mind  the  same  impression  that  deserted  villi 
does  to  the  English.    It  was  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  Kast* 
home  of  the  Creeks,  and  also  a  town  of  that  name,  or  what 
a  town,  is  located  in  Indian  Territory.    There  is  an  Indian  s<*h^ 
there. 

To  the  Creeks  the  Arkansas  River  was  Wecharty,  berauee 
water  is  red,  and  Deep  Fork  was  ITutchety  Soofkey  bocanse  it 
deep.     The  Verdigris  wu<  Wascre  Ilntchety  because  the  Osaj 
came  down  that  river  and  the  Crcfks  called  it  "  Osage  Strear 
The  North  Canadian  was  called  Oklahutchey  becauae  it  was  1 
of  sand.     The  village  of  Chr»ska  was  so  called  because  Che 
means  post  oak,  and  around  Choska  post  oake  grow  in  great  p^ 
fusion. 

A  writer  in  the  Red  Man  c\&\m5  \!wv\. 'Cft'i  "^\%.x^\  and  otl' 
fast  dvilVR  O^^  ^^'^  'n\r«T<i  TV^wc\  \w  \T!Ssss);*Cv«\  ^ 
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lu  iiieauing  than  any  riKKluTii  civilized  tongue.  To  illus- 
tratf  U»th  these  points,  he  invites  attention  to  tlie  name  Wabash, 
vhieh  18  in  wide  use  not  only  for  the  river,  but  for  counties., 
Iu«us,  railruadti,  and  other  tilings.  In  some  of  our  standard 
•lii-tiouaricfi  and  other  reference  iKXjks  it  has  been  said  to  mean 
■  duud  driven  forward  by  the  equinoctial  wind.  In  reality  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Miami  name  of  the  stream.  Wah-bah- 
flitk-ki,  or  Wah-pah-shik-ki — b  and  p  being  convertible  in  the 
Miamj. 

"This  ig  an  inflected  form  of  the  adjective  white,  which  in 
ita  BiroplcHt  form  i«  wah-ix'-ki  for  the  inanimate  and  wah-pi-si-ta 
for  l\w  animate.  The  form  wah-lmh-shik-ki  implies  thnt  tiie 
ooun  it  qualifies  xtandn  for  something  that  is  bright  or  pure 
vliite,  iniinimatc'  and  natural,  pucli  as  a  stone  or  a  slicll.  If  it 
men  artificial,  as  cloth  or  paper,  the  adjective  form  would  have 
to  bf  w«h-pnh-kin-gi. 

Kniest  I'oixotto  telli*,  in  his  "  Romantic  California,"  alvmt 
•  littJp  gl«n  with  an  interesting  name,  of  equally  interesting 
derivation.  Mr.  Peixotto  was  staying  in  the  Sierras,  in  the 
bom*'  of  a  friend,  a  lover  of  all  things  Indian,  who  enjoyed  the 
ittrtruction  of  A  gentleman  known  as  Wjin-ka-ne-ntah. 

"  Our  ho«t  is  fond  of  nil  the  Indian  legend?  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  they  give  to  jilnces  and  streams,  and  he  has  had 
thi*  old  Indian.  Wao-ka-ae-mah,  tell  him  aa  many  stories  as  he 
can  recall. 

"  One  day,  in  wandering  about,  they  came  upon  a  little  glen 
tlMjr  had  nev«T  Itefun-  visiti'd, 

"'And  what  do  von  call  this  place?'  my  friend  asked. 

"'My^tum,'  ivplit"*!  th»-  old  In<lian. 

*•  Here  was  a  new.  romantic  name  that  proinisivl  pousibilities. ' 

•"And  why  do  you  cull  it  Mystum?    Whnt  does  that  mean' 
to  the  rod  nian?^ 

"'Well,  once  we  saw  a  big  bmk  here  and  we  misse*!  um,* 
w*»  the  reply !  " 

Tn  Oregon  lh<»o  Indian  methods  were  imitated,  or  at  least 
paralleled,  by  the  early  t^ettlers,  who  named  their  new  locations' 


from  til*  r 
th«  flrvt  ««> 
tiniL     ? 
oo  thr  _ 


<»  oci'urrencc  in  conneitii>n  with  it  or  fromi 
mate  or  inanimate,  that  arretted  their  atten-l 
ni'i'ived  its  name  from  (he  only  thinu  standing* 
wh«'n  the  popt-oflire  was  ctabliahcd.     Tanks  U  a 
(tation  on  the  railroad  in  Ftiialiila  Tonntv  where  the  waterinir 
tanlu  of  that  division  are  situated.    With  this  process  explained 
it  M  t(uy  to  ttndenitatid  the  why  and  wher«foT<S  ol  Y/sVva,  V*>"^. 
.^piarv,  and  so  on.     UnkeoiTn   is  a   tvpical   \ns\ftT\ce  o<   trvcvw. 
ttcaodite  origiM.    lu  mrly  days  a  Froiichiii&u  ularleA  Vtoi»  TV»  , 
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Dallc5,  whicli  takes  ite  nanjc  from  tlie  "  tialles/'  or  falls  in 
Columbia  river,  with  a  cargo  of  flour  for  the  mines  at  Cai 
t'ity,  another  town  named  from  iU  ioeation.    The  tirst  night 
went  into  eaiiip  a  band  of  lndiant>  eame  along  and  drove  off 
mules.    Uualile  to  move  his  Hour,  he  gathered  some  rocks,  bui! 
an  oven,  and  baked  his  flour  int<»  bread.     The  bread  v*-a3  sold 
to  passing  miners  and  travcUers  along  tl)t>  trail  at  a  greater  profit 
than   he  woidd   otherwise   have   reeeived.     As  a  result  of   tl 
oecurrenee  tlie  town  which  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Freui 
man's  camp  is  named  Bakeoven.    Hcsidents  point  out  the  bli 
cned  rocks  which  were  a  part  of  the  original. 

Tennessee  found  an  nnfailing  resource  in  the  Bihle.  She 
an  Ark  in  Meigs  County,  a  Noah  in  Coffee,  a  Genesis  in  Cum 
land,  a  St.  dnhn  and  a  St.  Luke  in  Jackson,  a  ,loi*hua  here 
a  Caleb  there,  here  nn  Elijah  and  there  a  SamueL  Ruth 
Xnmni  were  not  forgotten,  and  two  Ebenezers  were  raised  up, 
in  Knox  and  one  in  HmriphrpyB  County. 

But  Tennessee  did  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  Script 
names.    On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  map  one  may  rea<] 
ascertain  that  in  the  naming  of  her  towns  Tennessee  played 
favorites.     From  mythology  she  obtained  Juno.  Venus,  Vul 
Bacchus,  Diana,  Hercules,  Neptune,  Olympus,  and  Delphi :  fi 
Sliakespeare  Romeo  and  Othello;  from  tlie  Greek  alphaliot  Al 
Beta,  and  Omega;  from  the  church  Methodist,  Baptist,  Prii 
Pope,  Friar,  and  Tabernacle;  from  the  family  hearth.   Ma 
Bud,  Aunt,  Home,  and  Family ;  from  the  poets  Dante.  Mil 
and  Homer. 

English  people  often  laugh  at  the  odd  names  of  Amei 
towns.  Matthew  Arnold  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
nation  could  be  quite  civilized  that  yielded  itself  to  s\ich  c; 
phony  of  urban  nomenclature.  But  be  might  have  turned 
attention  to  similar  barbarisms  in  his  own  country,  Witb( 
'  going  very  far  from  Londnn,  he  might  have  found  himself  at 
villages  of  Great  Snoring  and  Little  Snoring  in  Norfolk, 
would  hardly  have  considered  Fighting  Cocks  in  Durham 
evidence  of  high  civilization,  nor  Frog's  flutter  in  .Salop. 
Dirt-Car  in  Yorks,  nor  Fool's  Nook  in  Chester,  nor  Little  Fi 
in  Yorks,  nor  Bluhberhouses  in  Suffolk,  nor  CbittiesharoWt, 
nor  Knoctopper.  Quaint  nnnies  that  arc  less  offensive  to  Ibi 
ear,  but  still  hulkv  and  unwieldiv,  are  Stvrrup-with-Old-Coat*'?. 
Talk  o'  the  Hill,  A\lio'd  a  thouglit  it.  Addb-with  Ecoup.  l>aU>r 
in  Vain,  Carry  Cnnts.  and  Hani  tit  Cdiuc  Ity.  Baring  RouM 
wns  ccnuured  for  choosijie  *uch  an  affected  patronvmic  as  Penn»- 
pompifuirks  for  ll\e  leai^wi  t\\ttvvv<iWT%  \u  bis  novel  nf  that  name: 
vef  Pennycomequick  is  lY\e  ftcVutsX  w^mfe  q.\  iv.  \»-«u  \n.  Devou- 
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Sobcrton  luiylit  seem  a  sorry  jest  if  the  inhabitants  are  only  as 
sober  as  the  average  Englishman.  Hungery  Hill,  Afount  Misery, 
London  Smoke,  and  Noisy  Town  do  not  hold  out  alluring  possi- 
bilities. Plum  Pudding  Island  and  Strong  Beer  Centre  are 
appetizing,  however.  World's  Wonder  is  near  Canterbury,  but 
the  world  seems  unconscious  of  the  surprises  it  has  missed. 
Scampton  appears  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  honesty  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire people  who  live  there;  Botherfuld  Peppard  suggests  a 
vinegar  cruet ;  Poorton  can  of  course  have  no  wealthy  residents ; 
Shaver's  End  and  Latherbrush  should  suit  barbers;  Cullorcoats, 
dyers;  Charing,  charwomen;  Bow,  lovers  of  archery;  Blisland, 
honeymoon  couples;  Angle,  fishermen;  and  Pickwell,  careful 
choosers.  Porington  might  be  full  of  boys  who  love  their  books, 
Gnosall  would  express  the  result  of  their  researches,  and  Dunse 
would  be  the  town  for  such  as  shirked  their  studies.  Cockcrow 
might  be  recommended  to  the  sluggard.  Bat  and  Ball  to  the 
lover  of  cricket.  Tongue  End  to  the  henpecked  husband.  Travel- 
ler's End  and  Welcome  Stranger  to  the  tramp.  Starve-all  and 
Xo  Man's  Land  should  be  shunned  by  every  one.  When  you 
come  to  Wales  the  names  become  absolutely  appalling.  Who 
would  care  to  stop  at  Llanfihangel-yng-Nghlwufa  ?  Who  would 
not  be  alarmed  at  finding  himseff  in  Llanfairpwllgyngyllgogerp- 
wllllandypilwgogo  ? 

Thi-J  the  longest  name  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  in  Anglesey, 
l)ut  is  only  spun  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  tourist.  The  inhabi- 
tants and  the  Post  Office  abbreviate  it  to  Llanfair  P.O.,  while  the 
railway  still  further  shortens  it  to  Llanfair.  The  full  name 
means  "  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  a  hollow  of  white  hazel  near  the 
rapid  whirlpool  of  the  church  of  St.  Tysilio  by  the  red  cave." 

If  the  startled  Saxon  really  wants  to  remember  it  he  may  find 
the  following  rhyme  of  some  use: 

At  first  it  began  fair, 
Commencing  with  Llanfair, 
Then  started  a  jingle. 
By   adding  Pwllgwyngyll, 
But  'twas  horrible  very 
To  stick  on   Gogery, 
And  simply  ignoble 
To  run  to  Chwyrndrobwll, 
Till  it  almost  will  kill  you 
To  say  Llandysilio, 
With    a    terrible    shock 
At  the  end — Gogogoch. 

Tn  September,  1872,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  GazeUe.Hw^ 
Welsh  gentlemen,  Mr.  Bosser  and  Mr.  Morgan  'E.vflitvB,  <\oa.Tt€<S5s^ 
ibout  tie  name  of  a  village  called  Llyyiinggttv»>ij3LNa.\xx.    "^R^- 
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Morgan  Evans  was  for  rendering  the  fuurt(H.'nth  letter  "  «1,"' 
Uoaser  ''v."     ''Ultimately,"   swys   the   Gazette,   "Mr.    Rosa 
finding  it  impossible  to  hrinp  Mr.  Morgan  Evans  to  his  way 
thinking,  went  out,  procured  some  liot  lime  from  an  adjoini 
huilding.  and  returning  to  the  Coed-y-David  farm,  nihhcd 
lime  in  Mr.  Morgan  Evana'  eyes.    Whether,  in  the  event  of 
Morgan  Evans  being  able  to  see  again,  he  will  gpell  the  w^ 
'  LlyyonggflwAvdi/aur '  or  '  Llyynnggfrwwdfaiir,'  remains  toi 
seen.    But  at  the  present  moment  he  is  blind,  and  Mr.  Xathar 
Rosser  is  in  gaol,  under  remand,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  rei 
dies  which  have  been  applied." 

About  tlie  same  date  Punch  discovered  in  Scotland  soj 
names  it  considered  quite  equal  to  the  Welsh.    The  jester  sa 

"  Xo  person  who  reads  Punch  ever  gets  tipsy.    But  po«tsil 
Bome  persons  of  strong  imagination  may  be  able  to  form  an  it' 
of  what  drunkenness  is  like.    To  aid  them  in  so  desirable  a 
covery,  Mr.  Punch  would  say  that  ho  never  in  his  life  had 
doul)t  whether  he  was  sober  or  the  other  thing  until  the  folic 
jng  j^ascage,   in  a   Scotch  advertisement,  came   under   his 
wildcred  eyes.     A  gentleman  propo.^es  to  sell,  infer  alin. — 

The  Estate  of  Auchendrcan  iiiul  Moall  Dhu.  kIuo  in  the  pariah 
Lochbrootn,    comprehending   the   Lands    of   Cam-Breacineaaa.cn, 
Hreai'heg,  Corrybuie  Firvrogie,  TenniraiuuiBaclian,  nn<l   Liilinacliiiliiil 

"  We  are  far  from  clear  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  print  81 
aggregations  of  letters,  for  to  call  such  things  words  is  to  ina 
literature.  If  we  buy  the  estate,  which  we  have  some  ideal 
doing,  we  shall  insist  on  having  it,  like  Bottoin.  '  translatedj 

Another  good  mouthfilling  word  is  found  in  the  island 
Mull.     It  runs  like  this:  Drimtaidhvrickhillichatan. 

One  district  in  Scotland,  almost  limited  to  the  Ijothiaus 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  is  remarkable  for  its  opulet 
of  whimsical  names.   A  place  on  the  borders  of  Peeblesshit 
itself  called  the  Whim,  the  reason  bring,  that  it  was  originall] 
moss,  which,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  the  i 
<ieemed  a  most  unsuitable  place  for  a  gentleman's  mansion ; 
the  Earl  of  I.'^lny  defcnnining,  nevertheless,  to  rear  a  retreat 
himself  npon  the  spot,  some  one  called  it  a  whim,  and  hi*  \<i 
ship  chose  to  ndopt  the  joke  as  an  api>eIlation  f<ir  the  plnce' 
its  new  form.     Not  far  from  this  spot  there  i?  a  place  call 
Cauhlshouthers :  another  near  by  bears  the  name  of  the  Pit 
while  a  tliird  is  styled   Lnugh-nt-ihe-Lave   (lave  meaning 
rest)  ;  all  doubtless  liearing  a  like  significant  refereuw  to  so 
f/rnjmstances  in  their  \^\R\oT^'.   ^wrcve*  c'rcvT«s9iv«?  of  di?advuT 
iQOUAnese.  of  situation  ate  a\^nw\ftTv\..    T\»  Tv\x\riaw  ^\  ■(;>\j 
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called  Cauldcots  would  have  been  marrow  to  the  bouos  of  Church- 
ill, had  he  known  them.  There  is  even  one  called  Vead-for- 
cauld.  Cauld-backs  and  Cauld-wa's  are  names  of  farms  in  Fife, 
where  also  there  is  a  place  called  Ilunger-'im-out.  In  the  same 
county  is  a  lonely  cottage  called  Warl's-end,  and  another  insig- 
nificant place  styled  S ma' -allowance.  Blaw-wearies,  too,  are  not 
infrequent;  and  there  is  a  spot  in  Linlithgowshire  called  Mount- 
eerie,  a  term  expressive  of  lonely  and  dismal  feelings.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  want  of  merry  names — -a  Wanton-wa's 
near  Musselburgh,  one  in  Fife,  one  near  Lauder,  another  between 
Bathgate  and  Linlithgow.  Canty-hall — as  if  we  were  to  say 
cheerfully  hall — is  a  place  near  Carberry,  the  scene  of  Mary's 
rendition  to  her  lords.  Slocken-drouth,  which  implies  the  allay- 
ing of  thirst,  and  dates  from  long  before  the  days  of  tee-totalism, 
stands  on  the  old  Glasgow  road  near  Edinburgh.  Blink-bonnie 
is  a  farm  near  the  same  city.  Sometimes  the  appellation  con- 
veys the  idea  of  local  jokes  which  prevailed  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  locality — as  where  we  have  a  Brish-fornent  near 
Dechmont  Park  in  West  Lothian  (foment  meaning  opposite  in 
situation,  as  with  partners  in  a  dance),  or  Cock-my-lane  on  the 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  Hamilton,  a  phrase  expressive  of  one 
complacently  taking  up  a  station  by  himself.  We  may  be  very 
sure,  too,  when  we  see  a  seat  of  Lord  Torphichen  called  Con- 
tentibus,  that  there  was  some  merriment  connected  with  its 
christening.    See  Medicike  Hat,  Oshkosii,  Tombstone. 

Plajring-Cards.  Many  nations  claim  the  invention  of  the 
devil's  picture-books,  as  seventeenth-century  Puritans  designated 
them,  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  they  came  from  A.«ia 
and  probably  from  China.  The  great  Chinese  Dictionary 
"  Chung-tsze-tung"  (Pekin,  1678)  claims  that  cards  were  in- 
vented in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Scnn-ho,  1120  a.d.,  for  the 
amusement  of  his  concubines.  An  ingenious  theory  originating 
with  Sir  William  Jones  (Astatic  Researches,  vol.  ii)  suggests 
that  they  were  a  natural  evolution  from  the  game  of  chess. 

Despite  many  traditions  to  the  contrary,  cards  could  not  have 
been  introduced  generally  into  Europe  at  the  time  (1278)  when 
Petrarch  wrote  his  dialogue  on  games,  for  he  makes  no  mention 
of  them.  Boccaccio,  Chancer,  and  other  contemporaries  of 
Petrarch,  who  continually  allude  to  popular  sports  of  the  period, 
are  equally  silent. 

All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  cards  were  manufactured  in 
France  as  early  as  1392,  in  Italy  oefore  142.5,  and  in  Englind 
before  1463.    The  act  of  Edward  IV.  passed  m  \\\e  XalV^ct  Nwct, 
expressly  forbids  the  importation  of  playing-catAa  XseoaxASft  '^>* 
interfered  with  their  domestic  manufactvire.     X  ^u\.^  otl  caxi^a. 
41 
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was  first  levied  in  the  time  of  Janus  I.    Tlicy  uca-  inauufactul 
first  with  eteutil  aud  tiicn  witli  wooden  blocks;  hence  these 
tlie  earlieiit  engravings. 

It  is  undecided  wlulher  tlie  early  cards  were  of  the  kind 
knoun  or  wlietlier  tliev  were  the  tarrochi  or  tarots,  which  s^ 
survive  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Italy.     The  weight  of 
thority  is  in  favor  of  tarots.    A  pack  of  tarots  consisted  of 
cardg  divided  into  i  suits. 

In  all  the  antique  Clbinese  packs  the  king  of  eveu  suit| 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  tiie  vizier  or  second  honor  is 
horseback,  except  in  tlie  blue  suit,  where  he  i«  astride  a  tiger, 
in  the  white  suit,  where  he  is  on  a  bull.    The  backs  of  all 
cards  are  green,  and  the  common  cards  as  well  as  the  hou«| 
have  each  a  carefully  distinguished  value  denoted  by  certl 
emblems. 

There  were  thirty  cards  in  each  of  the  earlier  Chinese  packs, 
three  suits  of  nine  cards  each  and  three  single  cards  superi 
to  all  the  others.     The  name  of  one  of  the  suits  was  kew- 
wah, — that  is  to  say,  the  nine  thousands  of  kwan-strings 
beads,  shells,  or  money, — and  the  titles  of  the  other  two  si 
were  equally  concise  and  significant. 

As  the  Chinese  are  an  intensely  conservative  race,  it  is  likely 
that  the  card?  now  used  by  them  do  not  vary  much  in  size  and 
Bhape  from  the  earlier  ones.  These  are  small  and  narrow,  with 
rounded  edges.  They  are  printed  in  black  on  a  thin  cardboa 
The  backs  are  sometimes  brigiit  crimson  and  sometimes  bll 
or  yellow.  Some  of  them  are  little  more  than  half  an  ii 
broad  by  three  inches  long,  and  others  are  one  inch  wide 
three  and  one-half  long.  The  pips  and  court  cards  are  aU\T 
printed  in  black  on  a  white  hjickground.  and  on  the  face  of  sc 
of  them  are  Chinese  characters  printed  in  red.  In  some  pnfl 
the  cards  have  anim.ils,  such  as  horses  and  deer,  represent 
upon  them;  while  in  others  characters  which  may  mean 
names  only  of  the  niiimnls  are  written  above  the  pips.  Tli 
tiny  cards  may  easily  he  held  concealed  in  the  pnlm  of  the  h:i| 
which  effectually  covers  them  and  prevents  the  shape  of 
pips  from  being  seen  tlmniyli  the  thin  cardboard  or  the  nuraf 
of  the  cards  being  counted  by  the  opponent. 

The  earliest  game  of  cards  of  which  there  is  any  authen) 
record  is  a  Venetian  game  which  was  played  with  the  tare 
curds  and  was  named  after  lliem.  BcFides  the  four  suits 
numeral  cards  there  were  twenty-two  emblpinatic  picture  caj 
railed  atouts,  or  trumps.  The  suits  were  usually  called  "  eworfl 
"cups"  "^ sticks,"  and  "  ■nADBc-v,''*  tocV  ^w\.  ec^nsisting  of  fa 
ieeii  cards,  with  four  Uonoi^,  ^satv^,  v^crw,>kbv^n\.^  wA.' 
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though  the  queen  was  admitted  last  of  all.  Persian  cards  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  East  that  show  a  female  figure,  and  indeed 
the  only  ones  in  the  world  with  such  a  figure  except  the  French 
and  those  derived  from  them.  The  atouts  were  numbered  up  to 
twenty-one,  each  having  its  own  value,  and  a  "  fou  "  or  joker  be- 
sides, which  was  used  to  add  to  the  value  of  any  atout  to  which 
it  was  joined.  The  characters  of  these  atouts  were  numerous, 
including  an  emperor,  a  Cupid,  a  chariot,  Death,  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  Fortune,  Justice,  etc.  These  cards  were  not  played 
in  order,  but  had  special  significances. 

Thus  the  holder  of  the  "  Fool "  regained  his  stake, 
"  Strength  "  took  double  stakes  from  the  pool,  while  "  Death  " 
swept  the  board,  and  so  on.  The  beautiful  specimens  of  these 
tarrocchi,  or  tarot  cards,  now  preserved  in  Paris  at  the  Biblio- 
theque  Xationale,  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  cele- 
brated pack  painted  for  King  Charles  VI.  That  such  a  pack  was 
made  is  proved  by  an  entry  by  Poupart,  the  Royal  Treasurer,  in 
the  register  of  the  Comptes  des  Chambrcs  of  Charles  VI  under 
date  of  February  1,  1392 :  "  Given  to  Jacquemin  Gringonneur, 
painter,  for  three  packs  of  cards  in  gold  and  various  colors  and 
ornamented  with  several  devices,  to  carry  before  the  lord  our 
king  for  his  amusement,  fifty-six  sols  of  Paris."  From  the  fact 
that  the  king  became  insane  shortly  afterward,  the  story  arose 
that  cards  were  invented  to  divert  his  royal  melancholy.  The 
cards  painted  by  Gringonneur  were  undoubtedly  tarots.  The 
earliest  pack  bearing  the  distinctive  mark  with  which  we  are 
familiar  dates  from  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  In  this  hearts, 
diamonds,  clubs,  and  spades  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and 
two  distinctive  colors,  red  and  black,  were  used.  The  venerable 
pack  or  fragment  of  a  pack  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  might 
be  used  to-day  if  it  were  complete. 

Not  only  the  Spanish  and  Italian  cards  but  the  German  also 
were  undoubtedly  of  Saracenic  origin,  as  they  have  no  queen. 
The  old-fashioned  bells,  hearts,  acorns,  and  greens,  still  pre- 
ferred in  many  parts  of  Germany,  show  a  modification  of  the 
tarot  emblems  rather  than  of  the  French  devices. 

The  new  game  spread  rapidly.  In  France  an  edict  had  to  be 
issued,  in  1397,  forbidding  the  laboring  classes  from  playing 
cards  among  other  diversions,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  passion  even  spread  to  the  most  sacred  circles.     The 
S.\Tiod  of  Langres,  in  1404,  specially  forbade  the  amusement  to 
the  FVench  clergy,  because  of  the  scandals  that  had  tesviWe^  ^-twv\ 
its  abuse. 

The  monks  in  the  monasteries  of  Italy  ahnWeA  anA^  Ae?\V  ^^;;^ 
iesry  stakes,  and  church  money  changed  hands  ttiatv^  \,\Tftfi»  ^sv 
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a  night.    One  enthusiastic  friar  is  said  to  have  lost  so  much 
88  a  last  resort  lit-  put  his  rosary  on  thi'  table  in  hopes  of 
ning  something  back.     That  Itk),  went,  and  the  wretched  j 
in  dosperntion  staked  his  own  soul,  only  to  lose  it,  after  whicd 
be  killo<l  himself  in  n  fit  of  remorse. 

.\  crusade  w.-us  institute«l  ajrainst  gaming  in  all  its  fo 
In  the  mnrket-i)ln(.e  at  Nuremhurg,  nione,  3640  hackgaramon 
l>oards,    lO.OdO  dice,  and  conls  hy  tlie  cart-load  wore  publii 
burnt.     At  Rologna,  in  1420,  Saint  Beniardin  persuaded 
hoarcrs  to  mtiko  a  huge  bonfire  in  the  public  place  and  throw 
it  all  their  cnrd.s. 

In  Spain,  M-hf-re  Ihc  game  spread  with  the  cncrg^'  of  the 
provcrhiHl  wildlire,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  ecclesiastical 
revolt  against  it.  The  gravest  and  most  learned  churchmen 
thought  it  no  sin  to  join  in  a  merry  rubber  now  and  then, 
the  laity  followed  suit.  Columlms  and  his  crew  are  said 
have  played  on  the  eventful  voyage  in  14U2.  This  seems 
unlikely,  .Mnco  gambling  wag  a  regidar  pastime  in  the  Spanish 
ermy  and  navy.  Horrnra,  in  his  "History  of  the  Spanish 
coveries  in  .\tnorica,"  describes  the  delight  of  Montezuma,  wl 
jljiadc  prisoner  by  Cortcz.  in  1510,  at  watching  the  soldiers  p] 
cards.  The  Duke  of  ]\Ic(]ina  .«trcnuouslv  forbade  play  at 
time  in  the  grwit  Spanish  Armada  of  1588,  and  dire  pnniaH 
ments  were  prescribed  for  any  olTender  who  owned  a  pack 
cards.    This  was  on  military,  and  not  on  ethical,  grounds. 

Strangely  enough,  these  amusements  were  a  long  time  kn 
on  the  Continent  before  they  obtained  even  a  foothold  in  Eng- 
land. Late  in  the  .sixteenth  century  the  epidemic  broke  out, 
spreading  with  great  rapidity.  Before  this  a  few  circular  cards 
in  irregular  suits  had  be-ni  introduced,  but  now  the  most  diverse 
packs  were  devised.  Hcrnldic  cards  and  cards  ornamented  with 
portraits  of  European  kings  and  queens  were  introduced  during 
thifl  time. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  commi 
was  granted  to  a  Dr.  Cole  to  go  over  to  Ireland  and  commen 
ficrv  crusade  against  the  Protestants  in  the  country.    Reach 
Chester,  England,  on  his  way.  the  doctor  was  waited  upon  hy  ti 
mayor,  to  whom  be  showed  his  commission,  exclaiming,  with 
nrcmature  triumph :    "  Here  is  what  shall  lash  the  heretics  of 
Irt-'land."     Mrs.   Edmonds,   the   landlady  of  the  Chester 
'  nving  a  brother  in  Dublin,  was  disturbed  by  overhearing  tin 
words;  so  when  the  doctor  attended  the  mayor  downstairs, 
y/.i.tffened  to  his  room,  opened  his  box,  took  out  the  commissii 
nnd  roplnrod  it  with  a  \>arV  oi  caxA?..  TV?;  ^<>tAjc\T,  returning, 
the  box  into  liie  porlmanWau  >«"\V\vQ>i\,  «w%y^c\wr.  vcA  xvsaJv. 
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sailed  for  Dublin.  On  his  arrival,  he  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Privy  Council,  informed  them  of  his  mission,  and 
presented  the  box  to  his  Lordship.  It  contained  only  a  pack  of 
cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost.  The  doctor  was  pet- 
rified, and  assured  the  Council  that  he  had  had  a  commission, 
but  what  was  become  of  it  he  could  not  tell.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant answered,  "  Let  us  have  another  commission,  and  in  the 
mean  time  we  can  shuffle  the  cards." 

Before  the  doctor  could  get  hig  commission  renewed.  Queen 
Mary  died.  Thus  the  persecution  was  prevented.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth settled  a  pension  of  £40  per  annum  on  Mrs.  Edmonds  for 
saving  the  queen's  Protestant  subjects  in  Ireland. 

A  quaint  little  book  published  in  1796,  entitled  "  The  Amuse- 
ments of  Clergymen,"  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  cards.  The 
title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  it  alludes  to  most 
"  amusements "  only  to  find  them  unlawful,  at  least  for  the 
ideal  pastor.  Not  only  are  cards,  hunting,  and  theatre-going 
prohibited,  but  the  more  innocent  recreations  of  fishing,  chess, 
and  music  are  interdicted.  In  fact,  the  "  amusements  "  befitting 
a  pious  clerygyman  resolve  themselves  into  gardening  for  an  out- 
door and  shuttlecock  for  an  in-door  amusement;  the  worthy 
author  strongly  commending  the  latter  childish  game  as  one 
that  "  gives  us  good  exercise,  makes  us  cheerful,  does  not  empty 
our  pockets,  and  requires  little  skill  to  learn.  Bespect  the  man 
who  invented  shuttlecock."  As  might  be  expected,  this  writer 
is  very  severe  on  cards.  He  denies  their  utility,  even  as  a  means 
of  amusement  for  the  sick  or  aged;  enforcing  this  opinion  by 
the  anecdote  of  an  old  lady  who,  having  "  lost  the  use  of  her 
speech  and  both  of  her  hands  by  a  paralytic  affection,  was  ad- 
vised by  her  doctor  to  play  whist  for  her  amusement.  A  friend 
sorted  and  held  the  cards  before  her,  and  the  patient  nodded  at 
the  one  she  wished  played ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
these  signals  were  occasionally  misunderstood,  which  threw  the 
old  lady  into  such  fits  of  fury  that  she  derived  injury  rather 
than  benefit  from  this  prescription."  Dean  Bamsey,  in  his 
"  Beminiscences,"  tells  a  ghastly  story  of  another  old  lady  whose 
passion  for  cards  was  such  that  she  played  them  even  on  her 
death-bed ;  and,  expiring  before  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  her 
partner  took  her  cards  and  the  players  finished  the  rubber  before 
calling  for  assistance. 

According  to  Scottish  superstition,  Glamis  Castle  incloses  a 
band  of  yet  more  inveterate  gamesters, — a  certain  wlckeA.  ^'Bl\\. 
and  his  associates,  who,  four  centuries  a«co,  bem^  Tevcvotv&Vt^'t"*^ 
with  by  a  piovs  clerprrman.  swore  th(\t  t)iev  "  -wowX^V  cr>T>\\-^'»>^- 
card-piajrmg  to  the  end  of  the  world."    The  \egeTiaL.  sVa^-c*  ^^'t 
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the  vMjiu  m  which  tliey  ^at  immediately  sa^ik  under  the  cast 
niid  there  Ihe  giiiuhhTs  |»lay  still,  thi-  rattle  of  the  dice  and 
voict'S  of  tho  gamesters  heiiig  aiidihle  on  stormy  nights. 

The  wonderful  presence  of  mind  that  saved  a  card-plajnS 
piirson  from  disgrace  is  tlius  related  in  the  "  Fifteen  Real  Cot 
fortj;  of  ^latrimony,"  printed  in  1(183.     "The  pars<jn  that  lov| 
gaminij  better  than  hit;  eyes  made  good  U!*e  of  it  when  he 
his  cards  into  his  gown  sleeve  in  haste  when  the  clerk  came  al 
told  him  that  the  last  stave  was  a-singing."    Tis  true  that 
the  height  of  his  reproving  the  parish  for  their  neglect  of  hfl 
duty,  upon  the  throwing  out  of  his  zealous  arm,  the  cards  dropr 
out  of  Ills  sleeve  and  tlew  ahout  the  church.    What  then?    He  I 
one  boy  take  uj)  a  card  aud  asked  him  what  it  was;  the 
answers,  the  king  of  clults:  then  he  hid  another  boy  take  upj 
card — **  what  was  that  ?  ''     *'  Tiie  knave  of  spades."     "■'  Wei 
qnoth  he,  "  now  tell  me  who  made  ye? ''    The  lioy  could  not  te 
(^noth  he  to  the  next,  "  Who  redeemed  ye?  "    That  was  a  hanl 
question.     "  IxH)k  ye,"  quoth  the  parson,  "you  think  tliia 
»n  accident,  and  laugh  at  it;  but  I  did  it  on  purpose  to  show 
that  had  you  taught  your  children  their  catechism  as  well  as 
know  their  curds  they  would  have  been  better  provided  to  onsw^ 
material  (|Ucstions  when  they  come  tii  church.'' 

Against  this  clerical  anecdote  may  be  matched  the  eightcent 
century  story   of  an   English  soldiers   ingenious  device   wl; 
caught  with  a  pack  of  cards  in  church  and  taken  before  t^ 
ninytir  for  punishment.    Said  Tommy  Atkins,  "  This  pack  is 
Bible,   prayer-hook,  and  almanac.     The  ace  reminds  me  tl; 
there  is  but  one  (Jod ;  the  deuce  of  the  Father  and  ,Son. 
trey  of  the  Holy  Trinity:  the  four  puts  me  mind  of  the  evj 
gelists  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  the  five  of  the 
wisp  and  tho  five  foolish  virgins:  the  six  stands  for  six  d'lvs  : 
wliicti  the  world  was  mnde.  and  the  seventh  for  the  seventh 
nn  whieh  the  Ixird  rested  from  his  works.     Eiffht  spot  n-mii 
me  of  tlie  eight  good   people  saved   from  tlie  flood.     The  ni^ 
reminds  me  of  the  nine  lepers  whom  the  Ixird  cleansed,  aj 
the  ten  reminds  me  of  the  ten  command mcnts  to  ilows  on  Moil 
Sinai.''     The  knave  he  laid  aside  and  went  on:    "The  qufi 
puts  me  in  mind  of  (he  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  thus  the  wisdc 
(if  Solomon,  and  the  king  calls  to  my  mind  the  Creator,  t|j 
King  of  all.  and  likewise  His  Majest\',  King  George,  to  pray 
him!" 

"  What  is  tho  knave  for?  "  intcrmpted  the  mayor. 

"  Tho  sergeant  who  broutrht  me  liero  is  the  greatest  knavi 
know."  snid  tbc  wnp.  poinVm?:  \.(i  '(Vvc  -nvwx,  "  And  the  'Mfi  dn 
in  the  year  is  shown  >5y  Wve  nwYc^eT  o\  ?^*»  \vi  '(^<t  ^^ywJ*..  t^ 
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fifty-two  weeks  by  the  number  of  cards ;  and  so  you  see  this  pack 
is  my  Bible,  my  prayer-book,  and  my  almanac." 

"  Good,"  cried  the  mayor,  laughing,  as  he  sent  the  fellow  off 
with  a  good  box  on  the  car  and  a  purse  of  guineas  for  his  wit. 

Probably  the  most  expensive  pack  of  cards  in  the  world  is 
one  which  was  sold  at  auction,  in  1880,  to  a  dealer  at  Birming- 
ham, England,  for  fifty-seven  guineas.  It  is  described  as  an 
absolute  unique.  Every  card  was  specially  engraved  and  the 
jilate  destroyed.  The  pack  gives  an  e.xhaustive  pictorial  histor}' 
'jf  all  the  principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  down  to 
1706;  including  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  the  sea-fights  of 
Admiral  Benbow,  all  the  various  changes  connected  with  the 
jiarliamentary  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaties  between  England,  France,  and  Spain.  The  queen  of 
lioarts  is  Queen  Anne  herself;  the  king  is  her  husband,  Prince 
''oorge  of  Denmark;  the  queen  of  diamonds  is  Queen  Anne 
Ophia  of  Denmark;  the  queen  of  clubs,  the  Princess  Royal  of 
Russia;  and  the  queen  of  spades.  Princess  Anne  of  Russia.  It 
i  ••  almost  needless  to  say  that  leading  politicians  of  the  day  are 
represented  as  the  knaves. 

The  queerest  deck  of  cards  is  probably  that  collected  by  a 
Chicago  man  named  Frank  Damek.  It  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
cards  of  all  qualities,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  highest-priced, 
the  peculiarity  consisting  in  the  fact  that  they  were  all  picked 
up  in  stray  places.  Damek  began  his  collection  in  1870  by  pick- 
ing up  cards  in  the  street  whenever  he  happened  to  run  across 
them.  In  this  way  he  got  fifteen  or  more  before  he  began  strik- 
ing duplicates.  Some  days  he  would  find  two  or  three,  and 
;:jj:ain  months  might  elapse  before  he  found  another.  As  he  ap- 
])roached  completion  the  difficulties  of  course  increased.  In  1880 
lie  needed  only  fifteen  cards  to  complete  the  deck.  In  tlie  next 
three  years  he  considered  himself  lucky  in  finding  all  but  four. 
The  missing  ones  were  the  jack  of  clubs,  the  deuce  and  eight  of 
diamonds,  and  the  trey  of  spades.  In  the  course  of  a  year  he 
picked  up  the  eight  of  diamonds,  and  six  months  later  was  over- 
joyed to  find  what  he  at  first  thought  was  a  full  deck  of  cards 
lying  on  the  sidewalk  on  Dearborn  Street  between  Adam  and 
Jackson  Streets.  He  now  thought  that  his  long  search  was 
ended.  The  jack  of  clubs  and  the  trey  of  spades  were  there,  but 
five  or  six  cards  were  missing,  and  among  them  the  deuce  of 
diamonds.  For  five  and  a  half  years  he  searched  for  that  deuce. 
Then,  in  1890,  entering  one  of  the  suburban  trains  on  the  \orth- 
westcrn,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  deuce  of  diamond?,  f  ice 
upward,  in  the  aisle.  It  was  gilt-edged  and  glossy-backed  %.\v^ 
proved  the  finest  card  in  the  lot. 
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But  tlie  nioet  grcwsome  and  unpleasant  deck  of  card 
seen  hy  civilized  man  was  exhibited  in  1890  by  one  Captain 
M.  KingHbur)',  a  post-trader  at  the  Sun  Carlos  Indian  re^er 
tion  in  Ari7,ona,  where  five  tliousaud  noble  savages  spend  Xh 
leisure   hours    (wliereof  they   have  every   day  some   four 
twenty)  in  gambling.     lie  was  interviewed  by  a  corresponds 
of  a  New  York  paper,  who  tells  the  story.    In  the  course  of 
versation  Captain  Kingaburj'  asked:    "Did  you  ever  see 
playing-cards?"  and  with  the  remark  he  handed  out  a  d< 
which  he  paid  had  been  made  by  Indians.    The  faces  and  spc 
were  copied  after  the  Mexican  monte  playing-cards,  and  were 
put  on  with  some  bright,  durable  paint.    They  looked  as  if  rat 
uf  mica  or,  possibly,  thin  bone;  but  Captain  Kingsbury.  IH 
asked  as  to  the  material,  said,  "Well,  you   know   the   Indi 
makes  everything  durable,  and  you  know  the  varied  use  he 
of  raw-hide." 

The  listener,  who  had  been  gracefully  shuffling  the 
suddenly  held  them  between  finger  and  thumb. 

"  Now,  you  see,"  continued  Captain  Kingsbury,  "  horse-hi 
or  beef-hide  would  be  too  thick,  and  it  is  rejjorted  that  sii 
things  are  manufactured  from  the  exterior  covering  of  prison 
— in  other  words,  tanned  white  men's  skins." 

Pneumatic  Tire.  In  1910  a  newspaper  controversy  td 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  into  segments.  A  monument  was  p* 
posed  to  the  inventor  of  the  j)neuniatic  tire.  Edinburgh  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  man  who  deserved  the  honor.  Was  it  R. 
Thom.«on,  who  patented  an  air-filled  tire  in  1845,  or  John  Dt 
lop,  who  invented  tlie  present  pneumatic  tire  in  1888? 
dispute,"  said  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "  carries  the  imaginatiou 
back  over  one  of  the  most  astonishing  episodes  in  our  indusli 
history.  It  begins  with  a  mystery  of  invention.  It  culminaf 
in  financial  operations  on  a  scale  unexampled  in  our  day.  ai 
the  development  of  innumerable  industries  connected  with 
use  of  rubber." 

Thomson  patented  in  England  the  idea  of  affixing  a  "  bel( 
filled  with  compressed  air  to  the  rim  of  a  carriage  wheel,  ai 
although  his  invention  never  came  into  practical  nse,  he  shoM 
great  knnwlcdge  of  the  good  effects  wliirli  would  follow  fr 
the  use  of  tlie  pneumatic  tire    Thomson,  however,  was  ahead  of 
liis  time;  his  invention  found  no  favor. 

Forty-three  years  later  John  Dnnlop,  a  veterinarian  of 
A)st,  IrchinJ.  piitenled  a  pneumatic  tire  without  any  knovidec 
that  it  had  ever  had  a  predec-eseor. 

"  More  than  once."  says  thn  writer  in  the  Datiij  Mntl,  "  I  hi 
hcaril  fn.'m  Mr.  ruinl-'p  hiniK'lf  the  simple  tale  of  bow  he  cai 
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tu  iovcnt  this  drvicc.  The  '  safety  '  bicycle  liad  tlirii  come  into 
*0(:ue,  liul  xtA  whcrls  wore  sImxI  with  solid  rubl)Gr  tires,  ilr. 
Dtitilup's  litlluson  posstviM*d  a  tricycle,  and  as  the  Ihinlups  then 
lirt-d  in  Itvlfast,  and  the  Irish  roads  were  of  very  bad  surface. 
llij^j  Vi  '  surgeon  n[)|ilii'<l  Iiis  mitnl  to  contrive  smne  ttteait^ 

for  nil  _'  the  hnrsh  jolting  to  which  hia  boy  was  subjected 

when  he  rotle  hijt  tricycle. 

"  A  nibbcr  tube  filled  with  compressed  air  was  evolved,  and 
it  affor^btl  nuch  eoinfurt  to  the  rider  that  Mr.  Dimlop  brought 
the  idea  before  adult  cyclists,  and  some  euthuiiiunm  was  aroused 
Attiong  them.  But  ilr.  Duidop  would  have  hardly  l)een  more 
cacm»ful  in  18K8  than  1'homson  in  184o  had  not  another  man 
appeared  on  the  eceue. 

•*  Mr.  Harvey  dn  Croa  waa  at  that  time  a  ])rorninent  figure 
in  Iriah  aportin^;  circles,  and  bis  sons  were  famous  for  their 
prowaai  in  cycle  racing.  With  true  business  ini'tinct  Mr.  da 
Croa  «aw  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  pneumatic  tire  for 
Bjfrlca,  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
WUkiBg  tJiis  crude  invention  practicable.  His  early  efforts  were 
Jiwlni  with  deritiion.  Cyclist?  and  cycle  manufacturers  scoffed 
■t  tb*'  '  bolster '  tire  uflered  to  them,  and  almoat  without 

•XOR>t:       .    _    rt»  declanxl  apiiinst  it. 

Then  ilr.  du  Cros  brought  a  band  of  Irish  cyclists,  includ- 
init  hu  sons  and  R.  .T.  Mecredy,  to  England,  and  they  gained 
fWfcpin^  victories  with  the  pneumatic  tire  on  the  racinjr  track. 
It  was  evident  now  that  the  new  invention  wnuld  eventually 
triumph,  hut  a  long  and  de&[»er«te  tight  against  con?er^'atism 
and   f  had   still   to  Ik*  waged,  and   it   is  rcasunablu  to 

•ailUii'  it  for  the  etiterprine  and  nliilitv  of  Mr.  Han'ey 

da  Croa  Sir.  IJunlop's  invention  might  have  lain  donnant  for 
maiiT  JMrs.  Had  thia  been  the  ease,  the  whole  progress  of 
miMlera  iot-nmotion  from  motoring  to  airmansliip  would  have 
'  for  we  can  Irncf  the  dinvt  influence  of  the  air- 
1  the  n^tiijiinbing  ilevelopttients  of  the  last  twentv- 
two  jrcar*.  So  fmm  the  bii<l  stutc  of  Irioh  roads,  from  the  solici- 
tad*  of  a  fond  parent  to  make  snKxith  prt)gredti  for  his  son's 
cyck  over  rough  roads.  Thonmon'a  idea  was  recreated,  and  thU 
ltiii«  th*  right  man  wa«  at  hand  to  devcln|i  the  idca^" 

As  a  natural  evolution  from  the  bicvrle  tire,  there  followed 
tlia  idea  of  fitting  air  tin-*  to  nutcni  Here  France  took 

tJia  lead.     .A«  a  r»»<ult  tlie  cnid<«  mec  f  the  earlv  moturs 

waa  prol^-  i  the  rouirh  vibralMui  of  the  nwds  new  im- 

|«ovrai«ot.   I  frimt  the  i"rrea*e  in  tra\e\,  avao^^  ^^^fiwv 

tin peeliKtinf  of  tA0 petrol  eajinc,  and  tV«e  m  \,utti\«iA  ^^^*vt| 
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aid  to  Uie  syiichroiiuuB  inveiitious  uf  tliu  air-slup  and  tlie  aer^ 
pliiue. 

Pointers  and  Setters.     I'mf.  N.  8.  Sbaler  haft  said  in 
article  iu  Scribner's  Magazine,  that   the  inoet   remarkable 
stance  of  8])eciai  adaptation  wliich  man  has  brought  about  in 
domesticated  animals  ia  found  in  our  pointers  and  metier?. 
tlie*e  groups  the  <logs  liavc  Iweu  taugiit,  in  somewhat  div* 
ways,  to  iiidioate  ihe  pr('>;ence  nf  bird?  to  the  gunner.     Altlioil 
the  nio<les  of  uclion  of  the  two  Urct'dfi  arc  closi-ly  related, 
are  eulhciently  di8tin(t  to  meei  certain  differences  of  circti 
stances.       The  peculiarities  of  their  actions  are  altojjether 
lated  to  the  qualities  of  uur  fowling-pieces.     These  liave  In 
in  ug«,  at  least  iu  the  form  where  shot  took  tlic  place  of 
single  ball,  for  letw  than  two  centuries,  and  the  peculiar  traini 
of  our  pointers  and  .setters  has  been  brou^dit  nhtrnt  in  even 
time.     It  seems  likely,  indeeil.  that  it  is  the  result  of  nln^ut 
huiulrefl  and  fifty  years  of  tetuhing,  combined  willi  the  select^ 
which  so  effpctively  works  u|)on  all  donle^til"•ilted  creatures, 
thus  appears  that  this  peculiar  impress  upim  the  habits  of 
dog  is  the  result  of  somewhere  near  thirty  generations  of  culture. 

Darwin  suggested  that  the  pointing  or  setting  habit  probak 
rests  upon  an  original  custom  of  pausing  for  a  moment  bef<j 
loapinj;:  upon  their  )>rey,  which  was  possibly  characteristic  of 
wild  dog.     Shaier,  however,  claims  this  imlikely,  as  wg  do 
find  this  habit  of  creeping  on  tlie  jtrcy  among  our  more  primitij 
forms  of  dogs  nor  the  wild  allicil  siniics  as  a  marked  feati 
"  All  the  canine  animals  trust  rather  to  furious  chase  than 
the  cautious  form  nf  as.^ault  by  stealthy  approach  and  a  fii 
spring  upon  their  prey,  as  is  the  liabit  with  tlie  cat  tribe.    Oraj 
ing  this  somewhat  doubtful  claim  tliat  the  induced  habits 
these  dogs  whicli  liave  been  specially  adapted  to  tho  fowlii 
piece  rests  upon  an  original  and  native  instinct,  the  amonnt 
epeoia ligation  which  has  been  attained  in  thirty  generatiouR 
care  remains  a  ver}'  surprising  feature  and  alfords  one  of 
most  instructive  lessons  as  to  the  possibilities  of  animal  euUm 

Naturalists  are  familiar  with  the  record  of  Hop,  the  pninf 
pig.    This  wonderful  animal  was  a  sow  born  in  ihe  Xew  For 
near    London    in    the    latter    part    of    the    eightiH-nth    centui 
Early    in    life    she    took    a    fancy    to    sonic    pointer    puppi 
that   were  being  broken,   and   she   was    ultimately   trained 
an   invahinblo  pointer  herpelf.     Tlic   i>ig  would   often   go 
a  little  way  with  the  puppies,  and  was  then  gradually  com 
into  doing  as  they  ilid  bv  means  of  a  sort  of  pudding  made 
barley-meal.     The  puppies  could  be  cuffed  for  misWhavior, 
a  pocketful  of  stones  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  sow. 
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nt  length  quartered  Iior  grouiul  in  pranJ  style;  backed  other 
dogs  when  the  eainc  <ia  •rHtnc,  iind  was  t^o  staunch  aa  to  remain 
five  minutes  or  more  on  Irt  jtoint. 

The  London  Strand  Magazine  has  recently  reproduced 
the  phutograpb  of  an  Iiidiiin  {)riii<t>  and  his  hunting  chee- 
tah. The  potentate  in  <|iie.stion  wne  Rajali  Bommadevara 
Vcnkata  Narasuntra  Xnidu  Itnhadur.  (No  wonder  lie  keeps 
a  taioe  cheetah!)  This  animul  is  seen  beiiidc  the  prince,  who, 
like  many  other  rich  natives  of  India,  trains  cheetah?  to  hunt 
deer  and  to  follow  their  master  about  like  a  dnp.  It  is  alwavB 
dangerous,  howpvcr.  for  stranpors  to  approach  these  In-autifiil, 
Jeopnrd-like  crenfures. 

Porcelain  if  di>ilinct  from  pottery  in  the  fact  that  it  includes 
in  it*  composition  material  which  vitrifies  throughout  the  body 
of  the  fubric,  Potlery  tt'b«?n  broken  showa  the  rough  surface  of 
the  bflkpd  clay :  porcelain  when  l)roken  shows  the  same  .>«hining 
rnamdled  material  in  its  interior  n.«  on  its  (mlighed  exterior 
•nrfac-e. 

Pomdain  i^*  dividnl  into  two  ;r''tHTHl  clnsscs.  known  as  soft 
paste  and  hard  paste.  No  dewription  ean  explain  the  difference. 
which  mn^f  lie  ii-nrne<1  by  exporiencc  from  the  si{?ht  and  tlio 
Inaeh.  It  consistf-  in  the  compouition  of  the  paste,  wliich.  when 
fawHl  in  fire,  producen  in  (be  one  euw  h  soft  and  (\n  the  touch) 
oily-feclinp  (surface,  in  the  other  rase  a  surface  bard  and  firm  as 
plaM.    Soft-pa(itc  porcelain  is  wjmetimes  clasw'd  with  pottery. 

In  all  the  Chinese  literature  of  the  porcelain  of  antiquity 
r«rh  periol  i»  mentioned  a*  assiduously  imitating  the  pnxinc- 
tiona  of  a  precwiinj?  pcriofl.  .Vocordinjr  to  the  historian«.  th*"  art 
ratminatea  in  the  fir^t  half  of  the  fiftiH»ntb  century,  since  wbicli 
time  the  potters  have  been  imitative  rather  than  creative.  So 
far,  ho*M**r.  n«  the  actual  knowledire  on  the  part  of  foreign 
nation*  \«  concerned,  it  culminated  durinit  the  r.'ijrn  of  the  first 
cif  thr  )lanchurinn  nr  Tartar  compierors  of  Thina.  who  held 
peacpfnl  tway  over  the  Klowery  Kinadom,  That  was  in  the 
ir»  between  Ififil  and  17'^'2,  when  a  literary,  p«ictic.  and  benefi- 
It  tyrant  reigne*!  under  the  title  of  Khang-hsi,  whuh  being 
tnsui*^    '  I*  reaceful  .lov.  h  pleasant  title  for  a  jjontlcman 

vbnae  ud  ju»t  devoted   fiftv  years  of  steady  work  to 

»ti'  le  lives  and  M^qucstratintr  the  9ul>«tance  of  two 

hur  :iy  million*  of  jx^iple.    At  any  rate,  the  j><-»rcelain 

of  his  rpjgn  was  of  wonderful  beanty  and  comprised  prHclicnlly 
all    the   standards    of   rarity    and    excellence    that    distintruish 
tn*>i\em  eollectiona.     It   i«  seen  in   all   the  great   mwwiwxTk*  v«,l 
tpr.    From  it  the  wholn  kenimic  indn«lTv  nl  Y.wTr»'\«  V*^  \V^^ 
artutic  b(*frit>oinf^  and  derireil  Ihe  *l>!\e  »tv^  c\\«t*e\«ix 
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that  impress  it  to  the  present  day.     Froru  it  were  chosen 
dioicest  and  tlif  must  valuable  ohjocts  of  tlic  liousehold  dccorat 
of  Europe  for  the  last  two  humlrod  yrurs,  and  in  our  own  t-ounl 
it  has  made  it»  way  steadily  ever  since  it  liegaii  to  appear 
the  colony  of  Virginia.  Bince  George  and   Mnrtha  Washinct 
owned  their  share  of  Oriental  china  now  shown  in  the  Xatioil 
Museum,  and  since  Yankee  t^kippers  bnuight  blue  and   wli 
vases  to  their  wives  and  sweethearts  from  the  shores  of 
Cathay. 

In  the  reign  of  Peawfui  Joy  they  did  not  neglect  the  gr 
ful  art  of  imitation,  not  to  say  counterfeiting.     \Vc  have 
historian's  chronicle  for  it,  and  we  have  the  ohjects  themseh 
They  follow  the  creations  of  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the  Mil 
in  form,  in  color  and  design.     For  the  most  part  they  are  eaa 
distinguished   hy   their  modern   elegan<'e,   delicauy,   and   refit 
inent  of  detail,  as  opposed  to  the  archaic  stren^'th,   vigor, 
originality  of  the  older  perirxl.     But  in  only  ton  many  instar 
the  imitation  was  so  good  that  no  one  could  discriminate, 
the  modern   vase  bore  its  fiftwritli   or  sixteenth  centnry  da 
mark,  stylo,  and  stamp  just  as  bravely  as  the  genuine  article. 

It  was  thought  that  this  itiiitativc  work  had  died  out  w?f 
the  last  century.     In  the  reign  of  the  Em|>eror  Yung-Ching,  wb«> 
followed  reacefnl  doy,  and  of  Kien-Lung,  who  almost  rounc 
out  tlic  century,  it  seemed  to  have  gnidually  fallen  into  disij 
until   finally   the  Chinese  potters  dovntwl   tiiemselves  solely 
elaborate  and  mostly  meretricious  decoration  and  to  purely  ec 
mercial  porcelain  for  the  European  market. 

The  disillusionment  is  complete.    The  art  has  been  reviv 
and  it  is  rjuite  evident  that  the  Chinese  are  still  skilled  in 
potter's  art  beyond  all  other  nations.     European  nations  lia^ 
nf  course,  made  wonderftd   progress  since  they   learned    fr 
China  the  first  principles  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
relation  of  kaoUn  to  petuntse;  but  there  are  secrets  of  the 
that  are  still  as  impenetrable  as  they  were  two  centuries  ago, 
which,  for  the  Chinese,  are  very  far  from  being,  as  was  si 
posed,  a  wholly  lost  art.    The  Decks,  the  Havilands.  and  all 
great  potters  of  Pllurope  have  spent  millions  in  the  elTort  to  p 
duce  certain  of  the  Chinese  colors  that  distinguished  the  porcelj 
of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Portland  Vase.     In  the  Gold  Room  of  the  British  Mus 
in  London   stands  the  Portland  or  Barberini   Vase,  a  mit 
of  restoration  after  one  of  the  most  startling  acts  of  vandalt 
ever  known.    This  e.vqnisitc,  antique  vase  was  found,  alxmt 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  inclosed  in  a  niarble  .-sarcophaj 
within  a  sepulcliral  chand)er,  under  the  mount  called  tlie  Mc 
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about  two  inili's  uiiJ  n  half  from  Rome,  on  the  road 
'16  Fm*i«ti.     This  gt'ptilcl»nil  diHinber  appears  to  have 
tomb  of  the  Kmpcror  Alexander  Sevenis,  and  of  his 


Bther  Jnlia  Ht 


li  tht 


probably, 


:inerary 
urn  belonging  to  the  6«.'pul<<hr«. 

Urban  V.  a  barberini.  waa  then  pope.  He  had  it  placed  in 
the  Bartt^rini  Palarc  at  Romi'.  After  various  adventures  it  wajj 
purchased,  in  1784,  bv  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Portland.  In 
1786  it  cam»^  under  the  hummer  when  the  entire  museum  was 
'fold  in  lot*,  and  uas*  pun-ha.-ied  Ijy  the  lady**  son,  tlie  tlien  Duke 
df  Hamilton,  for  10','9  guinea.s.  In  1810  he  defTOtited  it  in  the 
nhtifth  Museum.     In  1815  came  a  catastrophe. 

On  Februarj'  7.  1845.  about  ten  minuter  l»efore  the  Museum 
cIomhI,  tlie  outrage  oct-arred.  A  man  who  called  himeelf  William 
Uoyd.  M  rtudent  of  Trinity  f'olloge.  Dublin,  was  the  perpetrator. 
Availing  himself  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the  attendant, 
cnuj  young  man  i»ei/.e»l  a  heavy  stone  (a  Persepolitan  monu- 

i(  of  IwNilt),  nhii-h  could  nut  be  lifted  with  one  hand,  from 
an  adjoining  »helf.  and  vu»t  it  at  the  vaae.  The  noise  of  the 
btling  glftiw  arr»uin><I  the  staff  of  thft  department,  and  they  rughe<i 
in,  giving  o^ierll  to  the  attendants  to  ilnw  the  door».  The  vi«i- 
tor»  thin  in  Rooms  IX  and  X  were  made  to  walk  into  the  Ham- 
ilton Kwiin,  and  the  fragments  were  carefully  picked  and  swept 
up.  Tlie  kcejK'r  of  the  r)<>[mrtmont  of  Antiquities,  on  his  arrival 
in  Hoom  IX.  ijiic^tionid  the  visitors  pn-scnt.  Four  gave  »«ti«- 
fartiiry  Mconnta  of  themB<'lv«>8;  the  fifth,  a  atout  young  man, 

a  kind  of  pilot  coat,  with  l)oth  hands  thru»t  into  his  |>ockrta 
fore  bim,  replied  in  a  dogged  and  d<?termined  tone,  "  I  did  it.'' 
givrn  1?      ■  and  taken  before  the  sitting  magistrate 

■t  Bow  StrtTt.      I  'fit  proved  to  1h»  a  young  Irishmnn.  who 

rvfiuod  to  give  hi?  name,  hut  it  wan  ascertained  that  he  had  been 
liring  in  Drurv  I.ane  under  that  of  William  Lloyd.  He  was 
neouaded  and  ag.iin  brought  up  on  the  11th,  when,  on  account  of 
•nine  dontit  a«  to  juriiuliction,  be  was  only  fined  three  pound*. 
thr  Taliic  of  the  )fla*n  .-diade,  <>r,  in  default,  committed  for  two 

llhi*  bi'  •lit.     Two  day;*  after  the  magiptrute  n'ceived 

•tMMijrTii>  r  encJwing  three  [»fiunds.  ami  IJoyd  was  in 

]acil««  rrieaaed.    !Ii«  real  iiume  hits  n-maim'd  enncenliM). 

TboQgh  the  va«  was  broken  into  a  M'uk  of  fragment*,  thcM 
pi«fT>d  together  with  concummatc  skill  by  one  of  the  ev 
fMfto  of  tli»  :  d  the  viiM'  iiiiw  shows  hardly  u  ! ' 

Itl  dhBcnai  iuche!*  bi>:h,  and  '2\%  \«c\\e»  \- 

frfTOi*.      Tbtf  umtrriiiir   nf   which    jt    \*    comV<»*^'^    ' 
t  ground  it  of  A  n'.-h  rnin«p«rent  daik-«meV\\N- 
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and  the  figures  cut  in  bass-relief  ou  tlic  sides  of  tbe  vase  are  of  J 
eameo-like  whiteness  aud  distiuetuess. 

There  have  been  many  conjectures  as  to  the  Mibject  treat* 
Erasmus  Darwin's  e.xplanntiou  in  the  "  Botanic  Garden" — t. 
that  t!ic  whole  "  represents  tiie  progress  of  initiation  into 
Kieusinian  mysterieg  " — is  as  satisfactory  as  any. 

Darwin  concludes  a  lengthy  description  of  the  Portland  va 
with  these  words : 

Bi'Dvath,  in  sacred  robes  the  prieateas  dreea'd. 
The  coil  clow-hoodeil,  and  the  Dutt'rinp  veat. 
With  pointed  linger  guideti  the  initiate  youth. 
Unweaves  the  many-colored  veil  of  Truth, 
Drives  the  profane  from  Mystery's  bolted  door, 
And  Silence  guards  the  Elcusinian  lore. 

Whatever  the  subject,  the  art  of  it  is  exquisite. 

More  tlian  half  a  century  prior  to  the  catastrophe,  in  1T9( 
Josiali   Wedgwood   had  made   a  number  of  copies  of  the  vaa 
lavishing  all  his  skill  on  the  reproduction.    Of  these  copies  onlj 
i-ixteen  are  known  to  exist  to-day.     No  two  copies  are  quite  ti 
same.     For  his  best  copies  Wedgwood  charged  £50,  but  the 
which  have  come  into  the  market  in  recent  years  have  been  sol? 
for  much  higher  sums.    Wedgwood's  achievement  was  acclaimed 
as  a  triumph  for  British  art.     Erasmus  Darwin  apostrophize* 
Wedgwood  in  hie  "  Botanic  Garden."  where  these  lines  occur: 

Or  bid  Mortality  rejoice  or  mourn 

O'er  tlie  line  forius  of  Portland's  mystic  urn. 

See  T.  P.'s  Weekly.  March  4,  1910;  lilustrated  London  A'ew 
February  15,  1845. 

Postage-stamps,  Perforated.     A  contrihutor  to  Notrs  ar 
Queries,  11th  series,  iii,  251   (April  1,  1911).  says:   "Perform 
tion,  so  obvious  now.  was  in  its  day  a  brilliant  discovery, 
remember  about  forty  years  ago  a  lady  telling  me  the  origin 
the  discoverj'.    She  said  that  a  hunting  man,  about  to  start  on\ 
luid  to  stamp  a  letter.    Having  neither  knife  nor  .scissors  handj 
he  thought  of  trying  the  rowel  of  his  spur.    He  ran  it  along 
stamp,  perforated  the  edge,  and  tore  it  oflf."    Another  contrilm 
tor  on  the  same  page  says  he  can  remember  the  first  coming 
the  postage-stamp,  win'cli  after  a  "  lick  to  the  back,  you  pt 
on  tlie  letter  and  hit  it  hard  with  the  ball  of  the  hand  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  not  drop  i>fT.    People  were  very  choice  abou,^ 
using  the  'queen's  yeds,'  as  most  folks  called  them,  and  asked  f(i 
them  at  the  shop  which  was  the  post-office  in  any  village  nf  sia 
To  ask  for  and  get '  a  rjueen's  head  '  was  not  the  work  of  a  moraei 
or  two,  for  the  stnmp  had  to  he  cut  witli  extreme  care  altmtr  til 
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swered  for  if  the  stamp  was  damaged  in  any  way  or  stuck  on  the 
wrong  way  up.  I  remember  how  carefully  the  old  lady  used  to 
handle  her  scissors  and  a  sheet  of  stamps  as  she  served  you  with 
a  queen's  head,  and  how  carefully  she  aflOxed  it  for  those  who  did 
not  feel  equal  to  doing  it." 

When  the  perforated  stamps  came,  they  tore  off  so  badly  that 
scissors  were  used  for  a  long  time  to  detach  them  from  the  sheet ; 
and  at  the  town  post-offices  the  clerks  would  first  crease  a  row 
along  the  perforations,  to  make  them  tear  off  the  easier. 

Post-office.  This  word  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
things  change  while  names  remain.  Originally  a  "  post-office  " 
was  the  "  office "  which  arranged  all  details  concerning  the 
"  posts " — I.e.,  the  places  on  the  great  roads  where  relays  of 
horses  and  men  could  be  obtained  for  the  rapid  forwarding  of  the 
king's  despatches. 

In  this  sense  the  word  was  not  unknown  to  the  English  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible.  In  2  Chronicles  xxx.  6, — we  read  that 
"the  posts  went  with  the  letters  from  the  kinjj  and  his  princes 
throughout  all  Israel."  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  system  of  posts  was  coeval  MMth  the  founda- 
tion of  centralized  government.  Simple  at  first, — the  messenger 
swift  of  foot  bearing  the  commands  of  the  sovereign  to  distant 
parts  of  his  dominions, — it  grew  and  widened  with  the  growth  of 
empire.  Formed  for  the  convenience  of  kings,  the  people  had  no 
share  in  its  privileges,  though  they  bore  the  tax. 

The  Romans  had  tlieir  sj-stem  of  angaria,  or  mounted  couriers, 
which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Persians.  All  along  the  great 
roads  houses  were  erected  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from 
one  another.  Forty  horses  were  kept  at  each  station.  By  the 
lielp  of  these  relays  100  miles  could  be  traversed  in  a  day.  The 
sy.<tem  was  so  well .  organized  that  when  Julius  Ca?sar  was  in 
Britain  he  sent  two  letters  to  Cicero,  one  reaching  its  destina- 
tion in  26  and  the  other  in  28  days. 

Private  citizens,  however,  had  to  trust  to  the  services  of  slaves 
until  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  Emperor  Diocletian 
established  a  postal  system  for  private  individuals. 

The  earliest  regular  post  in  modern  Europe  appears  to  have 
been  established  by  the  Counts  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  who  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  postal  service  over  different  parts  of  Germany 
and  Italy  from  the  sixteenth  down  to  almost  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teentli  centurj'. 

The  crude  beginnings  of  the  English  postal  system  date  back 
to  1482,  when  a  single  horseman  rode  twenty  miles  and  then 
handed  his  packet  to  another.    There  was  a  chief  Po9.tma&\,«t  <a\ 
England  many  years  before  any  system  ot  d\%\,'n\«vVctv?,  -^Tv^^it^ 
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letters  was  established  \>y  the  L'rawn.     Tliesc  letters  were  CO 
viyed  either  iiy  a  s.nglu  nirrier  UHiug  u  eijiglc  horse,  which 
••  l>aitcd  ■'  (jn  the  way,  or  else  by  relays  of  men  and  horses  ma^ 
tallied  by  private  enterprise. 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  time  when  Iclt 
for  private  individuals  were  first  carried  by  the  government, 
ihis  was  probably  done  as  early  as  the  Wars  of  the  Koses;  it 
not,  however,  till  the  time  of  Charles  1  that  the  governm* 
established  a  regular  system  of  inland  posts.     A  post-oifit-e 
letters  to  foreign  parts  had  indeed  been  e:*tablighed  "  for 
lieuelit  of  the  English  merchants  "  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
the  extension  of  the  systein  to  inland  letters  was  left  to  the  sti 
ceeding  reign.    C'iiarles  1,  by  a  proclamation  issued  in  1G35,  vn% 
mnnded  "his  Postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts  to  set 
a  runii  ng  post  or  two,  to  run  night  and  day  between  Edinbui 
and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come  iiack  again  in  six  days,  iii 
to  take  with  tliem  all  such  letters  as  shall  be  directed  to 
post-town  in  or  near  that  road."     Neighboring  towns,  such 
Lincoln  and  Hull,  were  to  he  liidved  on  to  this  main  route,  a^ 
jwsts  on  similar  principles  Avcre  directed  to  be  establshed 
other  great  high-roads,  such  as  those  to  Chester  and   FIiilyhc:<j 
to  Exeter  and  Plymouth.    So  far  no  monopoly  was  claimed,  \n 
two  years  afterward  a  second  proclamation  forbade  the  carrii 
of  letters  by  any  messengers  exci'pt  tho.se  of  the  king's  pn 
master-general,  and  thus  the  present  system  was  inauguratf 
The  monopoly  thus  claimed,  though  no  doui)t  devised   by  t| 
king  to  enhance  the  royal  power  and  to  bring  money  into 
e.\cliequer.  wa*  adopted  by   OroniwcU   nnd  his  parliament, 
main  advantage  in  their  eyes  being  that  the  carriage  of  eor 
8[)ondence  by  the  government  would  afford  "  tlie  hcst  means 
discover  and  prevent  any  dangerous  mnl  wicked  designs  again 
the  Commonwealth." 

In  the  year  lfiT9  there  appeared  iiic  niiiiii  editiim  of  "T 
Present  State  of  England,"  by  Edward  Chainbnrlnvne.  who 
votes  a  special  chapter  to  the  doings,  profits,  and  -yivings  of  Kil 
Charles's  Post-bag.     He  informs  liir.  readers  that,  although  t| 
number  of  letters  "nii.«sive''  in   England  was  not  at  all  tf 
siderable  in  their  aneejifcjrs'  days,  yet  it   is  now  prodigiouf 
great,   "since   the   meanest    people   have  generally    learned 
write;''  so  great,  that  his  Royal  Highness  nf  York  is  able 
farm  the  Post-hag  for  thirtv  tlionsand  pounds  per  year. 
Chamherlayne  bills  his  friends  note  also,  that  by  King  Charl*' 
/),i>r  letters  are  conveyed  v,\\.\a  «wvc  ov^ycditinn.  find  leso  eharfj 
tbfin  in  nnv  foreigrv  oowuVyn.    WWs-x  vw-cvWvwvwi  a.'kludo  she 
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four-pence ;  and  an  ounce  of  paper  for  eight  pence !  This  cheap 
conveyance  is  so  rapid  (the  Post-bag  travelling  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day),  that  a  letter  travels  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  four-and-twenty  hours ;  so  that,  continues  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
to  make  a  great  impression  on  his  audience,  "in  five  days  an 
answer  of  a  letter  may  be  had  from  a  place  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  writer ! "  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  now  in  a  state  of 
irrepressible  excitement,  continues  his  list  of  wonders :  "  More- 
over, if  any  gentleman  desire  to  ride  post  to  any  principal  town 
of  England,  Post-horses  are  always  in  readiness  (taking  no  horse 
without  the  consent  of  his  owner),  which  in  other  kings'  reigns 
was  not  duly  observed;  and  only  three-pence  is  demanded  for 
every  English  mile,  and  for  every  stage,  to  the  post-boy  four- 
pence  for  conducting.  Besides  this  excellent  convenience  of  con- 
veying letters,  and  men  on  horseback,  there  is  of  late  such  an 
admirable  commodiousness,  both  for  men  and  women  of  better 
rank,  to  travel  from  London  to  almost  any  great  town  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  almost  all  the  villages  near  this  great  city,  that  the 
like  hath  not  been  known  in  the  world;  and  that  is  by  stage- 
coaches, wherein  one  may  be  transported  to  any  place,  sheltered 
from  foul  weather  and  foul  ways,  free  from  endamaging  one's 
health  or  body  by  hard  jogging,  or  over-violent  motion;  and 
this,  not  only  at  a  low  price,  as  about  a  shilling  for  every  five 
miles,  but  with  such  velocity  and  speed,  as  that  the  posts  in  some 
foreign  countries  make  not  more  miles  in  a  day ;  for  the  stage- 
roaches — called  flying-coaches — make  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  a 
(lay,  as  from  London  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  and  that  in  the 
Knace  of  twelve  hours,  not  counting  the  time  for  dining,  setting 
forth  not  too  early,  nor  coming  in  too  late." 

When  the  condition  of  the  roads  'n  early  times  is  remembered, 
it  may  be  imagined  that  the  carriage  of  post-letters  was  not  very 
rapid.  So  lately  as  1784  the  mail-bags  were  carried  by  post- 
boys on  horseback  at  an  average  rate,  including  stonpaues,  of 
from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The  inscriptions  frequentlv 
found  on  these  ancient  missives  show  that  their  writers  did  not 
commit  them  to  the  care  of  the  post-boys  without  some  mis- 
jrivings  as  to  their  ultimate  fate.  "  Be  this  letter  delivered  with 
liaste,  haste,  haste ! "  "  Po?t  haste !  Ride,  villain,  ride  for  thy 
life!"  and  other  similar  inscriptions  indicate  anything  but  a 
calm  assurance  that  the  letters  would  punctually  reach  their 
destination.  In  1783,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  Bath,  then  the  capital  of  the  West,  suggested  to  Mr. 
Pitt  that  the  pas.<«enger  coaches,  which  had  begun  to  run  on  the 
principal  roads,  should  be  employed  to  carry  the  mails.  Iti  «A- 
vocating  this  refonn  he  laid  as  much  stress  ut^tl  1\v&  evxYetHw^ 
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safety  of  llie  coach,  as  upuu  its  greater  bjietd.    "  The  mails, 
savs,  8]>enking  of  the  old  system,  "  arc  ;i;cnerally  entrusted 
some  idle  bov  without  character,  inouiited  on  a  woru-out  hac 
and  who,  so  far  from  luiug  able  to  defend  himself  or  escape  fro 
a  robber,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  in  league  with  him."    If  o< 
veyed  by  coach,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mails  should,  he  reco^ 
mends,  be  accompaDied  by  well-armed  and  trustworthy  guards. 

We  all  have  a  tolerably  vivid  picture  in  our  minds  of  the  w< 
appointed  mail-eoach  of  later  times,  willi  its  line  horses  and  br 
guard.  Dickens  has  also  photographeil  for  us  in  his  "  Tale 
Two  Cities  "  the  same  vehicle  in  its  younger  days,  with  its  gu« 
arnii'd  to  the  tetlh  and  its  load  of  passengers  each  suspicit 
that  his  neiglilior  might  be  a  highwayman  in  disguise.  But 
earlier  picture  of  the  post-boy  jogging  along  the  country  roa 
on  his  sorry  nag  with  the  mail-bags  slung  over  his  back  atToi 
a  yet  stranger  contrast  to  tlie  fast  mails  and  travelling  po 
iitlices  of  tiie  present  day.  Palmer's  suggestion,  it  is  needless  I 
say,  was  adopted,  though  like  many  other  reforms  it  was  sturdi 
opposed  by  the  departmcTit ;  and  when  some  thirty  years  later  tTw? 
roads  were,  thanks  to  Mr.  Mac.Adam,  brought  nearer  to  iH-rfec- 
tion.  the  speed  of  the  mail-coach  was  gradually  increased  till  it 
attained  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour.  Very  shortly  afterwanl 
railways  were  introdured,  and  in  18.30,  on  the  opening  of  the  lino 
lietween  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  mails  were  conveved 
train.  Thanks  to  steam-power,  the  correspondence  which 
Palmer's  time  must  have  taken  more  than  four  daj's  to  trnl 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  best  coaching  davs  ml 
have  been  more  than  a  day  and  a  half  in  transit,  is  now  less  tl 
ten  hours  on  tlio  road,  and  a  letter  written  in  Tjondon  this  aft 
noon  will  be  delivered  in  Dublin  to-nmrrow  morning. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  middle  of 
nineteenth  there  was  none  of  the  safety  and  secrecy  in  the 
Fervire  which  the  public  now  takes  for  granted.    The  govemme 
exercised  the  power  of  opening  not  only  private  letters  but 
patches  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers.    Hei^ 
is  an  extract  from  llie  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  durir 
the  Protectorate : 

Die    Saliliiiti    Aupi«ti    2,    1045.     Prayers.     Mr.    Oreme    ncqitain 
the  hoiifio  thut  a  Parquet  from  the  King  of  Porlngnll,  to  his  r«-sid 
here,  was  come  to  his  hands:    and,   It  is  thereupon  Ordered,  That 
Parquet  be  referred   to  the  (.'oininiltee  of   Examinations,   to   he   op 
liy    that    Committee:     And    that     the    PnrturKill    resident     have     no_ 
liereof:   tliat  the  name  may  be  opened   in  his  pre9en<>e,  or  in   the  pf 

ence  of  any  of  his  Servants,  v.'\\\cU  iie  nhnll  think  fit  to  »ond  for  " 

piirjwae. 

In  thf  rarlv  pi<:l>lf<-t\l\\  gettttttN  vtvi  ^\>^'g< 
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quently  complaining  that  secrets  alluded  to  in  letters  were  dis- 
covered by  clerks,  though  it  is  not  impossible,  as  regards  Pope, 
that  his  vanity  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  one  and  the 
delinquency  of  the  other.  In  1735  many  members  of  Parliament 
made  similar  complaints  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1783 
Prime  Minister  Pitt  found  it  almost  impossible  to  write  any- 
thing worth  reading  for  his  mother's  perusal,  in  view  of  "  the 
fashion  that  prevailed  of  opening  almost  any  letter." 

The  culmination  of  this  outrageous  "fashion"  and  its  con- 
sequent taking  oif  was  reached  in  1844,  when  all  England  and  in- 
deed all  Europe,  was  aroused  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  then  British  home  secretary,  in  opening  and  read- 
ing letters  addressed  to  Mazzini,  the  Italian  revokitionist  then 
resident  in  Ixtndon.  So  great  was  the  outcry  that  Parliament 
awoke  to  its  duty,  the  matter  was  thoroughly  sifted,  acts  were 
passed  abolishing  the  right  of  inspection,  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  mails  was  guaranteed  for  the  future. 

It  was  Thomas  Duncomlw,  M.  P.  for  Finsbury,  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  exposing  the  methods  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  a  long  line  of  predecessors.  Buncombe's  "  Life," 
written  by  bis  son,  reveals  how  Sir  James,  despite  an  outer  calm, 
writhed  inwardly  over  the  parliamentarian's  attacks.  The  same 
volume  contains  a  number  of  interesting  letters  elicited  by  Dun- 
combe's  onslaught.  One  bears  the  signature  of  "  C.  Von  Bis- 
marck,"— i.e.,  the  young  count  who  was  to  end  his  life  as  a  prince 
after  being  virtual  dictator  to  Europe. 

"  About  eighteen  months  ago,"  he  writes,  "  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  a  French  gentleman  belonging  to  the  party 
opposed  to  M.  Guizot,  about  the  sanctity  of  the  seal,  and  the 
abominable  institution  of  the  chambre  noire;  when  he  assured  me 
that  this  custom  had  been  entirely  abolished  in  France,  but 
that  it  continued  to  be  done  in  the  London  post-office;  nay,  he 
asserted  that,  even  at  the  time  we  were  conversing,  the  letters  of 
Lord  Brougham  were  opened  before  being  sent  off  to  his  place 
of  residence  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  this  by  his  own  conserva- 
tive friends,  who  could  not  spare  his  services,  with  regard  to  all 
communications  with  Ix»rd  Brougham's  intimate  friend,  M. 
Ouizot." 

The  lowest  charge  for  a  letter  from  London  to  Birmingham 
was  ninepenco.  This  charge  carried  only  a  single  sheet  of  paper ; 
any  enclosure  at  once  doubled  the  amount.  The  mode  of  calcu- 
lating postage  led  to  the  oddest  results:  Mr.  Cobden  informed 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  of  a  case  in  which  a  packet  of  32  ounces,  posted 
by  a  ship's  captain  at  Deal,  was  handed  to  the  addressee  itv 
London  charged  with  more  than  6/. 
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Foreign  postage  was  an  edpeciully  costly  luxury.     Tn  1' 
Jolinson  would  not  receive  a  package  from  Lisbon  cfiarRod  sei 
guineas,  susporting  some  fraud.     In  1815  William  WiMierfot 
records  in  his  diary  tiie  receipt  of  a  note  "  from  Ilatdinrd,  t€ 
ing  rae  that  a  letter  fram  llayti,  weighing  85  ounces,  had  coi^ 
for  me  and  was  charged  at  £37  10s.  and  that  lie  had  refused] 
take  it  in.     The  general  pogt-office  very  handsomely  under 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  lot  me  off  for  a  peppercc 
of  7s,.  which  I  shall  gladly  pay."     The  peculiar  cirrumstani! 
were  that  the  letter  related  to  the  movement  for  the  abolition 
slavery. 

In  those  days  of  heavy  postage  no  one  had  any  scruple  ah 
cheating  the  revenue.    Travellers  were  importuned  by  friends  I 
carry  letters  for  them  to  other  friends  in  England  or  on 
continent.     This  was  against  the  law.  although  a  vulgar  eri 
prevailed  that  if  the  letters  were  carried  "open"  (unsealed) 
jienalty  could  be  exacted.    Other  evasions  were  invented.    Trnd^ 
men  sent  tiieir  customers'  letters  in  hales  of  goods.     .V  nei 
paper  might  carry  within  its  folds  a  .<heet  or  two  of  what  looli 
like  blank  paper.    The  recipient  held  the  paper  b«'fore  the 
and  lo!  a  message  was  revealed  in  chnracters  of  n  dark  sej 
color.     It  had  been  written  with  milk.     A'arious  invisible  i< 
were  used  in  the  same  manner  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  these  stratagems  became  so  fre<)uent  as  to  attract  H 
islative  attention,  suiitler  tricks  were  resorted  to.     Slight  d^j 
under  certain  printed  letters  in  a  newspaper  indicated  that  th^ 
letters  could  be  consecutively  picked  out  to  form  words  and 
tences.    This  was  troublesome  for  both  sender  and  receiver, 
was  therefore  used  only  for  short  messagea. 
^^^  The  postal  tax  pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  poor,  andj 

^^f        was  the  poor  who  were  the  most  ingenious  in  evading  postaj 

■  As  letters  were  not  prepaid,  relntivrs  arrantred  with  one  anotl 
I  that  thev  should  refuse  to  take  in  anv  mail  unless  some  privi 

■  mark  outside  signalled  an  important  message  within.     If 
I  letter  was  refused,  the  postal  authorities  on  breaking  the 
I  found  nothing  but  blank  paper.    The  correspondents  knew.  h< 
I              ever,  that  a  blank  mi'^.-iage  meant  "  Everything  is  all  right.", 

■  any  other  prearranged  code.    A  certain  Macdonald.  when  payj 
I  a  visit  to  London,  kept  his  wife  in  Glasgow  inforiiipd  as  to 

■  state  of  his  health  in  addressing  her  either  as  Mrs.  Macdor 
I             or  Mrs.  Macdiin«W/.     After  examining  the  sujHjrscripture, 
I  canny  lady  would  refuse  to  take  in  the  missive,  on  the  groirf 
^^         tJiat  it  was  not  addressed  to  her. 
^B  Af embers  of  the  pcerag,?  e,oTa\^  "  1x»t\Vi"  a  large  number  of 
^M^Jctters  daily,  so  that  t\\cj  Y>«^sscii  ^Tal\?.  ^^^v^^\\o^^  KXw,  tosE^^.  TA.*^-. 
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bers  of  Parliament  enjoyed  tlie  same  privilege,  evcrv  tlaj'  except 
Sunday,  for  a  limited  number  of  letters.  Needless  to  say,  peers 
and  parliamentarians  alike  were  be!=et  by  friends  for  franks  for 
themselves,  or  for  their  friends  or  for  their  friends'  friends.  In 
"  The  Diary,  letters,  and  Journals  of  Sir  George  Jackson " 
(London,  1872),  we  find  that  embryo  diplomatist  writinjr  to  his 
mother  at  Bath  in  1802 :  "  My  sister  tells  me  Bath  was  never 
1^0  thin.  I  sympathize  with  her,  knowing  how  voluminous  her 
correspondence  is,  and  that  the  thinness  of  Bath  means  a  dearth 
of  frank  men,  there  being,  she  says,  only  Lords  Rosslyn  and  Har- 
court  to  write  to." 

Nor  did  the  trouble  end  here.  The  abuse  was  carried  so  far 
that  in  a  single  year  there  were  franked  through  the  post-otfice 
two  laundry  maids,  a  doctor,  a  cow,  and  fifteen  couple  of  hounds. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find 
that  in  the  j'ear  1839  Englishmen  wrote,  on  an  average,  only  3 
letters  a  year.  One  letter  in  every  13  was  franked.  The  con- 
ditions called  loudly  for  reform.  Beform  came  in  1840,  in  the 
shape  of  penny-postage,  introduced  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  after  a 
bitter  parliamentary  struggle.  Although  franking  was  abolished, 
tlie  grand  total  of  letters  mailed  bounded  up  from  82,000,000  in 
1839  to  109,000,000  in  1840.  Twenty  years  later  it  had  reached 
what  was  then  considered  the  enormous  number  of  one  billion 
letters  a  year.  (See  Penny-Post.)  The  increase  in  the  cir- 
culation during  a  single  year  is  now  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
number  of  letters  carried  by  the  department  in  1839. 

A  good  deal  of  the  romance  of  the  mail  in  modem  days  arises 
from  accidents,  frauds,  and  from  other  "  natural  shocks  that 
flesh  is  heir  to."  On  one  occasion  the  mails  from  the  Cape  were 
so  seriously  damaged  through  saturation  with  sea-water  that  the 
department  found  itself  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  having 
to  deal  with  7  lbs.  weight  of  loose  diamonds,  the  addressed  covers 
of  which  had  been  reduced  to  pulp.  Half  a  stone  of  diamonds 
wanting  owners  is  suggestive  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  at  least 
of  "  Lothair  "  and  the  "  ropes  of  pearls."  On  another  occasion 
traces  of  a  mail-bag  robbery,  which  had  been  committed  in 
1798,  were  discovered  in  1876,  when  an  old  public-house  near 
Sclby,  in  Yorkshire,  was  pulled  down.  The  demolition  of  this 
house  brought  to  light  something  more  startling  than  the  missing 
mail-bag  and  the  clothes  of  the  robber,  for  several  coffins  were 
found  under  the  foundations,  suggesting  that  the  innkeeper  had 
been  a  friend  and  colleague  of  highwaymen  and  murderers. 
During  the  great  snowstorm  of  1881  a  letter  posted  on  January 
18  containing  a  cheque  for  1,000Z.  was  missing.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  the  search  for  this  letter  was  6uccee&l\i\,  lot  \\.  ^«& 
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found  floating  in  ii  block  of  ice  in  the  Thames  off  Deptforfi 
This  story  is  capped  by  another,  o^nully  creditable  to  the 
and  assiduity  of  the  post-otfice:    an  American  gentleman 
dressed  a  letter  to  his  sister  "  Upper  Norw(>od,  or  elsevrher 
and  in  a  few  days  it  was  handed  to  the  addressee  ou  the  topi 
a  coach  in  North  Wales ! 

Post-offices,  Curious.     There  is  a  town  called  Beebe  Plafj 
which  stands  litilf  in  tlic  State  of  Vermont  and  half  in  the  pr^ 
ince  of  Quebec,  Canada.    The  pojft-oMice  was  built  (about  183 
exactly  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  L'nilod   Statesr 
Canada.     .Standing  in  two  countries,  it  belongs  to  the  pos 
service  of  two  nations.    The  collar  connect?  the  two  countri 
In  the  days  not  very  long  ago  when  the  post-otfice  was  a  gene^ 
store,  whiskey  was  known  to  be  sold  in  one  country  and  delivcj 
in  another  without  ever  having  gone  out  from  under  the  roof 
the  old  structure. 

Standing  in  front  of  this  strange  post-ottice  is  a  large  \M 
which  marks  the  boundary  line,  and  it  is  said  that  one  tim« 
man  who  wanted  to  get  a  roadway  to  his  premises,  moved  t| 
post,  and  many  thousands  nf  dollars  and  no  little  time  were  Ff 
to  establish  the  exact  line  again. 

Scotland  until  very  recent  years  pofsossed  an  odil  post-otficc 
in    Arvgllshire.      It   wns   situated   in    the   lonely    hills    \>ct\\t 
Drimnin  and  Barr,  three  miles  from  any  habitatinn,  and 
sisted  of  a  simple  slit  in  a  rock,  clo.sed  up  by  a  nicelv  fittj 
stone. 

\Vhen  any  letters  arrived  at  Drimnin  for  the  district  of  Bs 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  rock  by  the  first  shepherd  or  crof 
going  so  far.    Having  been  dropped  in  and  the  slit  reclosed,  they 
were  left  until  a  shepherd  or  crofter  from  the  other  side  hf 
pened  to  come  along  when  they  were  taken  up  and  deliveredj 
their  due  destination.     No  letter  was  ever  known  to  be  lostl 
this  primitive  post-otlice. 

At  Burra,  Shetland,  au  old  tin  canister,  made  wator-ti 
with  newspapers  and  pitch,  was  once  picked  up  on  the  shore, 
contained  ten  letters,  with  the  correct  cash  for  postage.     Wl 
these  was  also  a  letter  for  the  finder,  urgently  requesting  the  jx 
ing  of  the  accompanying  missives,  as  they  were  important  bt 
ness  communications.    After  the  letters  had  been  carefully  di 
they   were   at   once   posted    to   their  destinations,    which    tJ 
reached  without  further  adventure. 

One  of  the  smallest  post-office  buildings  in  the  world.  5 
square  and  about  6  feet  high,  is  in  Califoniia.    A  rough  pi 
hut,  unpainted  and  -wiiiiAowXe??,  \\.  %\.wcvv\*  \u  a  lonely  spot 
the  stage-road  north  ol  San  Tixe-gp  e\Vj,  «w\  x^  \vvw\\.^\vw?,  ■ 
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the  convenience  of  rich  ranch  owiiurs  in  the  vicinity.  Not  more 
than  six  or  eight  people  jji-t  mail  there,  but  their  letters  are  of 
sufficient  financial  importance  for  a  post-office  to  be  provided 
for  their  use.  The  postmaster  has  to  be  on  duty  only  on  the  days 
when  the  stage-coach  is  due  to  pass.  The  stage-driver  drops  the 
mail,  the  few  letters  for  Virginia  are  handed  up,  and  the  post- 
master proceeds  to  distribute  the  letters,  post-cards,  and  news- 
papers in  lock  boxes  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  post-otfice.  After 
the  scanty  mail  is  distributed  the  postmaster  locks  up  the  little 
office  and  goes  away. 

When  a  citizen  of  Virginia  mails  a  letter,  he  does  not  buy 
a  stamp,  but  deposits  the  letter  and  money  through  the  letter 
drop  in  the  door.  If  the  letter  is  a  heavy  one  and  likely  to  re- 
quire more  than  one  stamp,  he  drops  a  quarter  or  a  half-dollar 
in  with  it,  and  finds  his  change  in  his  letter-box  next  mail-day. 
As  the  postmaster  knows  tiie  handwriting  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  postal  district,  he  never  puts  the  change  in  the 
wrong  box.  About  once  a  year,  generally  hear  the  holidays, 
a  registered  letter  or  package  arrives,  and  then  the  accommo- 
dating postmaster  delivers  it.  In  Virginia  registered  mail  is 
put  in  the  letter  drop,  with  the  fee,  and  the  receipt  placed  in 
the  proper  lock  box  the  same  as  the  change  for  stamps. 

The  Strand  Magazine  describes  a  post-office  which  probably 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  It  is 
patronized  by  vessels  passing  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriflfe.  A  water- 
tight tin  contains  the  bag  of  letters  all  stamped  with  English 
stamps  and  sealed  up,  to  which  is  a  flag-pole.  The  raft  is  then 
dropped  overboard,  care  being  taken  to  drop  it  flat  on  the  water, 
so  as  to  keep  the  flag  flying,  in  order  to  attract  attention.  In  a 
recent  deposit  of  mail  in  this  floating  post-office  were  no  less 
than  90  letters  posted  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Potato.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  original  home 
of  the  potato  was  South  America,  that  Pizarro  found  it  cultivated 
by  the  Incas  in  Peru,  and  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  it  into 
Spain  in  1560.  This  was  twenty-five  years  before  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  follower  Thomas  Herriott  brought  it  .over  to 
England,  yet  they  still  remain  joint  claimants  for  the  honor  of 
having  first  planted  it  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Herriott,  in 
his  "  History  of  Virginia,"  printed  in  1588,  described  the  potato 
as  "  a  kinde  of  root  of  round  form,  some  of  the  bigness  of  wall- 
nuts,  some  farre  greater,  which  are  found  in  moist  and  marish 
ground,  growing  many  together,  one  with  the  other,  in  ro^es,  ^•a, 
if  they  were  fastened  by  a  string,"  "  Bemg  \>o\\e<\.^'  \\<i  ^^'^■s., 
"  or  sodden,  thej  are  verie  good  meate." 

Gerarci  in  his  "Herbal "  (1597),  is  the  f\TS^  awWvox  vi\vo  %\n«^ 
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a   picture   of   llio   pulato  plant.      Ilo  (alls   it  liv   llic   name 
"  polaruin    tiil»crosiiiii,"'    uliit-it    name*    lias    bcou     fullowctl 
I.,iuua.'Uis  ami  liis  disciple*!. 

He  eays,  "  Their  nutriment  is  as  it  were  a  mean  between  flt 
and  fruit,  and  boinj^  toasted  in  tlie  emlMjrs  tliey  lose  much  of 
windincss,  especially  Ix'ing  eaten  sopped  in  wine.    Of  these  ro 
may  be  made  conserves  no  less  tootlisome,  wholesome,  and  daint 
than  of  the  flesh  of  quinces.     They  may  ser\'e  as  a  ground 
foundation  whence  the  eunning  confectioner  or  sugar-baker  in< 
work  and  frame  many  comfortable  delicate  conserves  and  restor 
tive  sweetmeats.    They  are  used  to  be  eaten  roasted  in  the  ashc 
Some  when  they  be  sti  roasted,  infuse  them  and  so))  them 
wine;  and  others,  to  give  them  the  greater  grace  in  eating, 
boil  them  with  prunes,  and  »o  eat  them.     And  likewise  oIIk 
dress  them,  being  first  roasted,  with  oil,  vinegar  and  salt,  evei 
man  according  to  his  own  taste  and  liking." 

The  author  mentions  that  lie  had  planted  divers  roots  of  the 
in  his  garden,  where  they  flourished  until  winter,  wlien  th« 
perished  and  rotted,  but  whether  they  flowered  or  not  he  w| 
ignorant.     He  knew,  however,  that  the  best  method  in  ptantii 
was  to  divide  the  roots  as  now  jiractised. 

Gerard  states  that  he  received  the  potato — or,  as  he  calls 
the  "openauk"  (a  Peruvian  name,  by  the  way) — from  Virgin! 
and  that  he  cultivated  it  in  his  garden.    A  portrait  introdi 
into  the  "  Herbal  "  shows  the  author  holding  a  flowering  branj 
of  the  plant  in  his  hand.     It  seems  pretty  well  estaidislied  thl 
laleigh,  on   his  return   from  America  in   158G,  brought  sou 
tatoea  with  him,  and   it   is  almost  equally  certain   that 
Francis  Drake  in  the  same  year  brought  in  others  from  .Spailj 
But  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  Raleigh  found  the  tul)er 
Virginia.    A  plausible  suggestion  has  been  made  that  on  the 
turn  voyage  he  met  and  captured  a  Spanish  ship,  sailing  fro^ 
South  America,  which  had  potatoes  alwmrd.    "It  is  hardly 
sible,"  says  Arrhii)ald  Findley  in  "The  Potato,  its  History  at 
Culture"    (Cuimr-Fife   Westwood,   England,    1909),   "  f oV   t) 
potato  to  have  been  introduced  into  Virginia  in  Raleigh's  tin« 
unless  the  ancient  Mexicans  had  cultivated  it  and  it  had 
spread  about  amongst  the  aborigines  north  of  Mexico." 

The  story  is  well  known  (and  is  probably  true)  of  how 
Walter  gave  these  pionwr  potatoes  to  his  gardener  in  Youghi 
Ireland,  as  a  fine  fruit  from  America  which  he  desired  him 
plant  in  his  kitchen-garden  in  the  spring.  In  August,  this  plal 
flouriiJhed.  and  in  September  produced  a  fruit,  but  so  differed 
to  the  gardener's  expectat\o\x,  iWt  m  an  ill  humor  he  carrid 
the  potato-apple  to  ^9  ma%\ftT,   "1%  "CKv&r  ^^^Sl  Vt, "  tha  " 
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fruit  from  Americra  yuu  prized  so  highly?"    Sir  Waller  either, 
wa»  or  [iretemii'J  to  U?  ijriioniiit  of  (he  matter,  and  told  tlie' 
gardeuer,  »\uce  that  wa>i  the  c-n:^,  to  dig  up  the  weed  and  throw  it 
■wajr.     The   gardener   soon    returned    with   a   good   parcel   of 
potatoee. 

We  know  that  potatoes  were  generally  cultivated  in  Ireland 
long  before  tliey  were  adoplinl  uh  a  common  food  prothiot  in 
Kogland.  Ill  the  t  me  of  James  \,  however,  they  were  raised  as 
a  curiou8  exotif  in  tlii'  jriirdens  of  some  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.     They  are   '  m^  various  other  articles  to  be 

provided  for  the  qu*-'  I.  but  they  were  evidently  great 

rarilim,  for  the  price  whs  miine  two  ehilliugs  per  pound.  They 
were  then  called  batatas,  wliich  is  the  Spanish  name  for  them, 
and  the  circumxtantc  fuv(>rs  the  theory  of  their  Spanish  origin. 
It  is  curious  that  so  valuable  an  article  should  have  made  such 
alow  progresit  in  Ktiglnnd.  The  pn-judii-es  of  learned  and  un- 
.j^ame<l  alike  were  cijli*(pd  againi't  it.  The  layn>en  abused  it  in 
'■^rint;  tin*  priost  thundered  iit  it  from  the  pulpit.  The  potato 
wi!  !    a?   a  dangerous   gift   from   a   dangorouB   race. 

W  .  It  ranked  it  next  to  hi*  pet  abhorrence,  tea,  a?*  a 

tiling  to  be  avoidetl.  especially  by  the  poor. 

In  the  fur)'  of  hix  indignntion  }»••  Hliakes  the  "lazy  root"  as 
a  terrier  does  ■  rat.  and  finds  it  an  excellent  opjwrtunity  for  a 
fling  at  the  Irish.  It  \»  not  even  cheap,  if  f>eoplc  care  al»out 
EngliAli  cleanlinefls.  Think  of  the  labor,  think  of  the  time. 
think  of  all  the  p«Hding»  and  wrapinfrK  «nd  wanhings  and  me«u 
iogi  niten'lant  nn  \\\<\of  Int'miinaMe  l>oiling!^  nf  the  put  I  For 
it  most   Ix"  a   '  l>U'   time  Ixfon*   Kngli*h    jM-ople  can   I* 

broTJgfit  i'l  cat  in   the   Irish  style;  thsit   is  to  say.  to 

arr  \\w  I'tirlh  with  tht'ir  paws,  ti>si«  them  into  a 

Sot  ;,',  and,  wh»-n  Ijoiled.  tnrn  them  out  upon  a 

irtr  board.  Thi#  i*  a  picture  of  the  contentetl  poverty  which  he 
abbora.  "  I  de<>pii>e  the  man  that  ix  (toor  and  contented,"  he 
criea.    "  It  ii  a  proof  of  a  base  disposition." 

80  Ute  a«  \mh,  or  210  year!«  from  the  date  of  the  potato'a, 
introdartion  intft  l?rifnin.  Dr.  Hurlian,  in  the  nineteenth  editiuii' 
of  his   "Dome  '    '  i-ino."   laments   that   potato  lultnre   ia 

limited  almost  '.  .  .  '  ly  to  Ireland  and  to  the  north  of  Eng* 
land.  He  himacif  stxonglr  urges  its  claims  on  all  rlasfea  as  a 
food>prodncing  plant  and  a  potent  means  of  prerenting  th« 
WBf  iwuo  of  famine  in  the  land. 

Simnltn-  rlie  p«i(ato  fotind  annther  eaniert  advocate  in 

ThnroaK  W"  kr.     He  cnrr  ih]  prveey«l  \uU>  \vTticV\cv  VcvW* 

«•  'Jt.     Dfu^  n'lt  rvervlKM^V  T«T\\eTC\WT  \\\\\\  X'^^V 

''•I-  "f  .Vorf.ilk?    lie  V^-TPvv  '»-^^^^  \<v-  *»'«^i 
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neighbors  and  tenants,  the  villagers  at  Holkhain ;  but 
their  indignation.     For  five  years  he  could  not  induce  them 
look  upon  it  as  an  article  of  food  or  to  consent  to  cultivate 
ICe  even  offered  them  land  rent  free  on  which  to  plant  it,  but  tli^ 
refused  firmly  uiid  with  outspoken  disgus^t.    At  length,  ujion 
own  farm,  he  introdut-od  the  Ox  Noble,  a  very  large  si»edc9.  ai 
this,  apparently  from  its  .-jize,  found  a  little  favor  in  their  eyij 
for  a  few  farmers  admitted,  ns  a  great  concession,  that,  perhaj 
"  't  wouldn't  poison  the  pigs."    He  per.*evered,  however,  and 
time  he  would  have  had  as  great  a  difficulty  in  persuading 
tenants  not  to  eat  potatoes  as  he  had  nt  first  in  inducing  tli< 
to  risk  swallowing  such  a  suspicious  article  of  diet. 

In  England's  great  rival  across  the  chnunol  the  potrtto 
its  way  against  similar  difficulties.    Brought  from  Flanders  it 
France,  its  culture  in  the  .southern  provinces  wao  promoted 
the  efforts  of  Turgot,  but  everywhere  else  in  the  kingdom  dogs 
prejudice  arrested  its  pro|>agation.     It  was  even  said  that 
|)Otato  poisoned  the  soil  in  which  it  was  planted  and  that  it  pr 
duced  leprosy  and  other  loath.^ome  diseases  in  those  who  ate 
This  prejudice  found  its  first  successful  antagonist  in  Antoi^ 
.Vugiiste  Parmentier  (1737-1813).    lie  was  an  assistant  apott 
cary  in  the  Frencli  army  during  the  war  in  Hanover.    His  daui 
less  courage  on  the  field  of  battle  caused  him  to  be  five  tit 
taken  prisoner. 

TJie  prisoners  were  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  fed  al| 
gether  on  potatoes;  but  Parmentier,  instead  of  joining  his  ro^ 
panions  in  their  indignant  abuse  of  a  food  alto'jethcr  new 
tliem,  was  calmly  and  sensibly  engaged  in  considering  the  utility 
nf  the  vegetable,  and  inquiring  into  its  nature  and  the  mr 
of  cultivating  it. 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  sought  the  patronage  of  his  kij 
Louis  XVT.  Yielding  to  earnest  solicitation,  that  munai 
placed  at  his  disposal,  as  a  iield  for  experiment,  fifty  acres  of 
Plaine  des  Sablons.  For  the  first  time,  this  sterile  soil  was  tiU 
by  Parmentier,  and  the  plant  he  so  ardently  desired  to  naturali 
committed  to  it.  In  due  course  Itlossoras  appeared.  AlmJ 
wondering  at  his  success,  Parmentier  eagerly  gathered  a  honqi 
of  the  flowers,  and  hastening  to  Ver.saillrH.  presented  them 
the  king.  I>ouis  graciously  accepted  the  offering,  and.  despif'' 
the  satirical  smiles  of  some  of  his  courtiers,  wore  them  in  hi* 
button-hole. 

From   that  hour  the  triumph  of  the  potato  was  sccnrtHl. 
,Vob/es  and  fine  laiVves.  v:\\u  \\ai\  V\V\«'A«  \ww^V\wl  at  what  tlic 
y/pfj  ••  the  noor  m&n'fe  mo\^w\w:\a;'  -asiw  \.vi^^"Cwi\\  v>\r  ^5.<^ 
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the  monarch,  and  flocked  round  the  modest  philanthropist  with 
their  congratulations. 

To  convert  the  vulgar,  Parnientier  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
He  posted  guards  around  his  potato  fields  by  day  and  withdrew 
tlieni  by  night,  so  that  the  neighlwrs  should  be  tempted  to  come, 
steal,  eat,  and  be  convinced.  Great  was  his  delight  when  the 
guards  reported  that  potatoes  had  in  fact  been  stolen.  He 
i)0untifully  rewarded  the  bearers  of  the  news.  "  There  can 
scarcely  be  any  remaining  prejudice  against  my  poor  potatoes," 
he  said,  "  else  they  would  not  be  stolen.''  A  short  time  after  he 
gave  a  dinner,  every  dish  of  which  consisted  of  the  potato  dis- 
guised in  some  variety  of  form.  Even  the  brandy  and  li(|ueur8 
sencd  at  table  were  extracted  from  it.  Among  other  celebrated 
persons,  Franklin  and  Ijavoisier  were  present.  The  all-potato 
banquet  was  the  climax  of  the  great  campaign.  And  thus,  to  the 
j)crsevering  efforts  of  one  individual  was  France  :ndpl)ted  for  a 
vegetable  which  soon  took  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  its  agri- 
cultural treasures. 

So  deeply  sensible  were  some  of  his  countrymen  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owed  him,  that  during  his  lifetime  a  proposal 
was  made  by  tlie  minister  FranQois  de  Neufchateau  that  the 
potato  be  called  Pannentiere. 

Potato  Patch.  Plazen  S.  Pingree,  of  Michigan  (1840- 
1901),  who  at  one  time  in  his  career  enjoyed  the  double  distinc- 
tion of  being  simultaneously  the  governor  of  his  State  and  mayor 
of  Detroit,  its  most  important  city,  was  the  originator  of  the 
i<lca  of  utilizing  vacant  city  lots  by  turning  them  over  to  the 
industrious  poor  for  cultivation.  As  potatoes  were  the  main 
staple,  the  lots  became  known  as  potato  patches  and  the  mayor 
as  Potato  Pingree.  He  accepted  the  nickname  with  pr^dc.  He 
had  reason  for  self-congratulation.  The  potato- patch  idea 
])roved  a  success  and  speedily  spread  to  other  cities.  In  New 
York  the  conditions  were  especially  favorable  when  the  innova- 
tion reached  there  in  1907.  From  1905  to  1007  a  speculative 
liuilding  craze  had  swept  that  city.  During  that  period  750 
square  miles  of  farm  lands,  within  30  miles  of  New  York's  City 
Hall,  had  l)een  bought  by  financial  and  building  interests.  But 
the  panic  in  the  closing  days  of  1907  put  an  end  to  this  boom. 
The  lots  lay  idle  and  unproductive  and  the  speculation  seemed 
fated  to  end  in  heavy  losses.  Gradually  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erties began  renting  small  patches  to  Italians  and  others  who 
were  out  of  work  through  dulness  in  their  various  Unea  ol  «n\.- 
ployment.  These  men,  with  their  wives  atvi  cVvWAtcw  H.ci  «SA. 
them,  began  the  cultivation  of  the  lota  wnder  a  ftNaX-ercv  qII\c«w* 
/jvm  land  owaers  and  speculative  builders.    Soon  l\ve  "  \>«s?fc-'«>r 
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the-farni  inoT^ment ''  bteanip  an  actTiBlitv  within  Jho  corporaf 
limits  of  the  grt'iUi'st  city  on  tiie  American  contiuont.  CVoptr- 
ative  8iix*ietii''(i  wer*^  fomied  1o  aid  iji  tli<?  luJtivaliori  of  tW  «iit 
HUfl  new  Hin)  inifirovr<l  im*tliocifi  (tf  furniing  wen-  intnuluowl 
Maehfnpry  v/m  pnrchaM-r]  and  sntiquatwi  mt'tlmiij*  werf*  tli#- 
("Mrfied.  Tbn  vticiiiit  !i>t  hccniiif  ii  factor  in  llu'  prvnlijro  markets 
of  tlie  nu'tropulis,  aikI  tlif  sueeeto  of  tlie  tirijrinal  varant-lol 
fiirmers  ifi'hiciNl  oHicr*  to  tuUc  up  purtlminjf  Hijfl  truck  farming. 

ft  is  pstinintptl  (liat  fluting  thf  iirHt  y«>ar  of  thf  exptTinrfnt 
the  lifirvpst  fmm  vncnnt  lotK  within  the  city  hmita  r<»achoi1  an 
(itrfjrc^atp  value  of  $15,000,000.  Every  eupcessive  year  hn* 
shown  material  gains. 

potter's  Field.  This  name,  synonynvonn  to-«3ay  with  a 
public  burifll-prrnirifl,  nro«'  in  ETipliind. 

Both  in  that  odtintrv  aiuJ  on  the  Continent  the  clay  use*!  for 
pottery  was  dn^  out  by  whole  colon ifj*  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  long  trcm-hfs  ivtTp  Irft  stflndin^  jii?t  a?  thpy  hni 
bi^en  dufr.  Xo  attempt  was  made  to  refill  them  or  tn  Imel  thctn 
witli  the  fldjacpnt  ^ound.  Onidufllly  it  hivnmc  a  common  prar- 
tioe  to  Pflst  into  thorn  Uig  lin»Iit"s  of  tbp  dead  anionic  titc  wnrkrT*. 
I'nverinft  thnn  over  with  jti«t  stiflicii'Dt  earth  to  liidt*  them  from 
the  trazf  of  the  snn. 

Pottery.     Tn  its  hrnadi'pt  wnsc  pnttiTV  rnav  bo  defined  an  aov 
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religion,  the  manners  and  customs,  of  men  in  all  ages.  And 
when  in  its  history  we  reach  the  periods  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ment and  civilization  of  various  nations  or  races,  we  find  in  it 
unsurpassed  examples  of  purity  and  cultivation  of  taste,  superb 
models  of  beauty  in  form,  and  the  richest  specimens  of  harmo- 
nious combinations  in  colors. 

The  history  of  pottery  will  cover  a  period  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  human  race.  The  oldest  picture  of  a  pot- 
tery is  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  the  oldest  specimens 
which  can  be  dated  are  found  in  Egypt,  where  dishes,  vases,  orna- 
ments, and  countless  articles  of  religious  signification  and  use 
are  found,  not  infrequently  impressed  with  the  names  of  kings, 
thus  affording,  as  with  coins,  the  means  of  fixing  approximately 
the  date  of  their  manufacture.  These  articles  are  found  in  the 
greatest  number  with  a  blue  or  green  glaze,  sometimes  red,  and 
occasionally  with  two  or  more  colors  on  one  object.  Beads  and 
bugles  of  pottery,  covered  with  a  rich  blue  glaze,  are  often  found, 
and  these  are  sometimes  varied  by  stripes  of  other  color,  chiefly 
black.  The  ability  of  the  Egyptian  artists  is  often  displayed  in 
vases  with  hieroglyphic  and  other  decorations,  and  in  larger  or 
smaller  figurines  of  gods,  animals,  men,  and  women.  The  style 
of  Eg)7)tian  art  in  sculpture  can  be  studied  fully  as  well,  if  not 
better,  from  the  pottery  than  from  the  stone  remains  of  that 
ancient  people. 

Preachers,  Female.  The  first  women  preachers  were,  natu- 
rally, Quakers,  for  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  women  have  shared  with  men  the  right  of  speaking  "  in 
meeting." 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  women  were  publicly  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  any  Protestant  church — ^the  Catholic  church,  of 
course,  being  out  of  the  question. 

In  1853,  for  the  first  time  in  America  and  in  the  world,  a 
woman,  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown,  afterward  Mrs.  Blackwell, 
was  ordained  as  a  Congregational ist  minister.  Later  she  became 
a  Unitarian.  Bom  in  a  log  cabin  at  Henrietta,  New  York,  she 
celebrated  her  87th  birthday  in  New  York  City  in  1912,  and  was 
then  engaged  in  preaching  once  a  month  at  AH  Souls'  Church, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Even  as  a  young  girl  she  had  been  serious  and  devout.    Never- 
theless,  her  friends  and  her  family  were   surprised,   if  not 
shocked,  when  she  announced  her  intention,  after  gtBidxNAVvwjs 
from  Oberlin  College,  of  entering  the  Tlieo\og\ca\  ^ettvm.'Krj  ^X.- 
tached  to  the  TJnJrer^iir.     Most  surprised  and  tcvosX.  ^q^^^ 
trere  the  profeasoTS  of  DhiDity  there.     TheiT  pxoVea^&  ^«x*  "^''^ 
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vain,  however,  as  tlie  charier  of  the  institution  provided  tl 
nobody  should  be  excluded  as  a  stu«knt  on  account  of  s€ 
Brown  comploted  her  theological   studios,  and,  though   not 
formally  admitted  to  orders,  preached  her  first  sermon  in 
native  town   in   1818.     Two  great  New   York  editors.   Chai 
A.  Dana  and  Horace  Greeley,  interested  themselves  in  the  you 
woman  preacher,  and  offered  to  ])rovide  a  hall  and  a  sala^^• 
.$inO()  a  year  if  she  would  preach  n?gadarly  in  New  York  Ci| 
Modestly  deciding  that  ?Iio  was  too  young  to  undertake  to 
a  metropolitan  pulpit,  she  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Cong^ 
gational  church  at  South  Butler,  N.  Y^.,  at  a  salary  of  $30(] 
year.     There  she  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational   niiui^t 
The   ordination    called    forth    bitter   denunciation    from    m« 
quarters.     So  strong  was  the  feeling  that,  when  Konie  titrie  la 
she  was  sent  by  her  church  as  a  delegate  to  a  temperance 
vention  in  New  York,  she  was  howled  and  hooted  down  when 
attempted  to  speak. 

Some  years  after  she  had  begun  her  career  as  a  pastor 
hecflme  the   wife  of  Samuel   C.   Blackwell.     They  had   sev« 
children,  hut  Jlrs.  Blackwell.  in  spite  of  family  euros,  contini 
preaching.     Fifty  years  after  her  admission  to  the  theolngii 
soniinarj"   Oberlin   houorctl   her   with    the   degree   of   dcK'tor 
divinity. 

In  1863  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  was  ordained  at  Malone, 
New  York,  in  the  Univer.'jalist  church,  being  the  first  wor 
be  so  honored  by  that  denomination. 

The  first  woman  ordained  in  Now  England  was  Mrs.  Ph(rl»' 
A.  ITanaford,     She  was  born  on  Nantucket,  was  married  wl» 
she  was  twenty,  and  became  a  FniverRali4  minister  in  1S(!S  wl 
she  was  nearly  forty.     She  has  been  pastor  of  churches  in  Hil 
ham,  ^la.ss.,  in  Walthani,  Mass.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Jersey  City. 

In  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monfhhj  Mrs.  Hanaford  told 
story  of  her  first  early  struggles  against  popidar  prejudice. 

"  I  remembor,''  she  says.  "  my  first  journey  on  foot  over 
Kennebec  River  in  central  Mnine,  largely  in  connection  with 
then  prevailing  prejudice  agn'nst  women  in  the  pulpit.  I 
agreed  to  exchange  with  the  broad-minded  pastor  of  the  chui 
in  Gardiner,  Me.,  and  was  assigned  as  guest  to  a  certain  fnmf 
in  that  city.  Bv  the  time  I  reached  Gardiner,  travelling  fr  _ 
BoFton  that  winter  day.  I  had  been  transferred  ns  giip.>:t  to  \hf 
hotel,  because  the  family  to  whom  the  Gardiner  minister  as- 
signed  me  preferred  not  to  encoura?e  w'omen  ministers  bv  anv 
Wpifality."  .\ecepV\n2  \\\e  \wc\\\«W^ft,  %\\e  went  to  her  apart- 
ment,  aud  saw  no  one  tViat  e\w\T\^  ?.tv\e  \\w  <?cw>T\%\Kt,  Vwi  «lIIi 
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for  U»<*  liyiuii*,  ■■  In  tl>o  nioriung  tlic  >=isU'r  of  'wijie  host' 
kindly  piJuled  me  lu  tlie  jiiuily  liiilu  diurili.  1  entered  the  pulpit 
■>  lUv  or^'itn  yuitiuleJ,  iiiid  wliile  1  wus  arruiigiiig  for  llit>  serviee  1 
■oUci'ti  a  lady  of  nithi-r  <li''tii)giiis)i<.'<l  a|i[>(  iiriiiK  «■,  and  attracting 
much  attention,  paseinf;  down  the  aihle  to  her  seat.  Many  he«<ls 
Wi'rr  hImi  turu(*d  to  the  ehoir  gHJiery  us  a  tail,  tine'looking  gon- 
tlemaii  pah>«ed  along  and  took  hie  scat  with  the  choir.  All  witc 
ftnugen  to  uie. 

**  At  tl»e  close  of  the  service  the  lady  wlioni  I  had  noticed 
a* arriving  ho  lute  came  nt  once  to  the  pnlpit,  and  most  cordially 
iUTitetl  me  to  her  home,  and  took  nie  thither  in  a  ^leigli  at  the 
cloM*  of  the  ttfteriKMtn  scrviitr.  She  itnd  her  hushand  (who  was 
rhe  tardy  uiend»er  of  the  choir)  urged  me  to  preaeli  a  third 
II  in  the  e>enin^,  iind  I  did  so.  In  tliiir  eh-ganl  mansion 
bank  of  the  KennelK-e  (after  all  the  wjrvices  were  over, 
and  every  kindmws  had  iieeii  fhown  to  me  that  a  generous  host 
and  bovtem  could  be»tow),  they  confided  to  me  the  fact  that  they 
hod  vehemently  opposed  their  pat<tor'»  exchange  of  pulpits  on 
the  ffround  thai  I  wos  n  woman,  and  they  ilid  not  think  a  woman 
•iMuld  occupy  the  pulpit.  Hut  Salihath  morning  hrought  a 
•*•«•*  of  duty  which  t'inidly  tiM»k  them  to  church,  even  after  they 
had  d«'lan?tl  they  would  not  go,  and  they  became  converted  to 
the  fact  that  truth  kiiowK  no  tv\,  niid  tlint  the  soul  may  he 
hel^wil  by  truth,  whether  proclaimed  by  man  or  woman;  there- 
fore thrv  decide<l  never  a^ain  lo  op|Kx«e  won\an  in  the  pulpit — 
an-^  •'"'^  Ni'vcr  clid.  lic^f  than  twenty  years  from  that  time  the 
n«  _'  chun-h  in  Hallowell  had  n  woman  pastor  (the  Rev. 

!.uivii/ii  tt<i>-nee).  and  in  the  (iardiner  pulpit  the  voices  of  many 
WMHirn  have  been  heanl.  The  days  of  prejudice  in  that  region 
have  tWMw^  away. 

"  I  omniH-t  ihe  river  with  my  experience  of  the  prejudire 
wV  ■•    cxiMlfd    l»e<-Biiw.   wlien    Mondav    moming  cnme.   I 

va  i.**  Ihn  froz«"n  Kennelx'c  with  my  delightful  hostess." 

Mr».  Hannford  ifi  the  firot  woman  who  ever  acted  as  chnplain 
for  a  .**la|p  legintnlure.  New  Haven,  wliile  i«he  wa<  a  pantor  then'. 
•  ■•  line  of  the  can;taln  of  Tonnecticut.  that  State  having  then 
l>r<  •-!;   Hurltord  lieing  the  nther.    The  New  Haven  pnctori 

»«  ■!  in  turn  to  undertake  the  duties  of  ehaplain  at  Ihe 

kgulu  '<ri!<,  and  Mn*.  Hanaford  was  invited  jnut  a»  lh» 

othrr  )•  ^vrr>'. 

Mr».  II  ■  r>.  if  not  the 

vrnr  <lr»t.  »       ,  ,_  -^ he  i§  the  only 

vncnan.  it  i»  aauU  whn  e^-er  olticiated  at  the  marriage  u(  Ivn  tntw 

Ber.  Aana  ff.  Shaw  wa  the  fir^t  woman  otAwxm^  Vt  ^^« 
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Methotliot  Protestant  Cliurcli,  and  the  Grst  woman  ministerj 
auy  deuominatiun  or  nalionality  to  preuch  iu  England,  Uertns 
Denmark,  Holland,  uiid  Sweden.     Altliough  born  in  £ngL 
die  was   reared   in   tlie  backwoods  of   ilichigan,   whither 
parents  had  emigrated  when  she  was  only  four  years  old. 
lifteen,  despite  her  many  handicaps,  she  liad  acquired  sutlicii 
education  to  become  a  teacher.     Even  before  entering  on  a 
lege  course,  she  had  been  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Method 
Episcopal  Church  in  her  locality. 

While  a  student  in  the  theological  department  of  Bost 
University,  she  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Hinghe 
Jlass.    Her  next  pastorate,  in  whicli  she  served  seven  years, 
ut  Ea:-t  Denni:*,  ^Iiiss.    There  she  preached  at  both  the  Method 
and  Congre;iational  churches. 

Altliough  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  readily  licer 
her  as  a  local  preacher,  she  met  with  a  refusal  because  of 
SL'X  when  she  applied  for  ordination  as  a  minister  in  that  be 
It  was  then  tlint  she  applied  to,  and  was  ordained  by,  tlie  M< 
odist  Protestant  CImrch. 

In  the  summer  of  1911,  Miss  Shaw's  attempt  to  preach | 
Norway,  as  she  luul  already  preached  in  Swetlen,  met  with  a 
bull  tliat   was  heralded  around  Christendom.     Miss  Shaw  has 
herself  given  an  account  of  the  episode.     It  was  published, 
the  Utica  Saturday  Globe  in  September  of  that  year. 

Being  in  Norway  as  a  delegate  to  tlie  Women's  Tnternatia 
Convention,  she  had  promi!<ed  the  women  of  Christinnin. 
Norwegian  capital,  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  that  city.     Shot 
before  the  date  set  for  the  lecture,  the  women  of  Christij 
learned  that  she  was  to  preach  in  the  Oustav  ^'u.=a  Church, 
state  chnrch  of  Stockholm,  the  Swedish  capital,  and  they  for 
with  determined  to  have  lii-r  preach  in  the  state  eliurch  in  I'hria- 
tiania  al*o.     Thi'V  applied  to  the  minister  of  the  state  dnn 
but   he   declined    to   grant   jierniission — basing    his    refusal 
the  Norwegian  law  which  makes  women  ineligible  for  ofRce  in 
anny,  the  navy,  or  the  clnirch.    The  women  appealed  from 
decision  to  the  Cfnincil  of  ]\Iinister8  of  State.    By  a  vote  of  tl 
to  fonr  they  decided  adversflv  to  Miss  Shaw,  hut  she  had 
sntisfnct'on.  as  she  says,  of  having  the  vote  of  the  premier  in 
favor. 

Prescription.     Possibly  the  oldest  prescription  that  haq 
vivcd   the   ravages   of   time,   ci'rtainly   the   oldest    preserved  i 
America,  is  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Mu«enm  of  Art. 
is  written  in  the  cursive  hieratic  characters  of  ancient  Egypt,  i 
rpnt  in  1600-1500  B.C..  oi[\\)oV[\  %\Ac>5  of  an  "ostracon  " — i'.ft| 
piece  of  limestone  careMlv  %mooV\veaLl«t'CwiY*'"'^i{KHft,  TWst 
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nwa«am  3|<>  by  3  iiidics  tii  lU  ]iruM.Mil  miiucwIiiiI  injiirvd  i-uii- 
alitiuu.  The  wiititi);  was  iluui*  \iitii  a  bruhh  and  »ouie  sort  of 
ink  or  piitnl.  It  i>  Mill  timtf  iilniii,  siive  iieur  llie  edges  (tf  llie 
ktoDC,  wlivrv  fragiiK-nCatiun  liaa  ocourrtd.  Mii\  Miiller,  wlieu  he 
\i»iU'il  tlie  Uiiitft]  Stutesi,  Hr^t  i-o«'o<^ni2e(i  its  luedieal  ohar- 
acier,  aud  tranplatcd  it,  though  not  willi  entire  buccesit.  An 
liTort  was  then  nwiilv  t.>  tiiice  its  origin,  liitt  tlie  siteL-iinen  had 
« oHie  with  *  numher  of  ntlicr  umitnie  Jiiids  gathered  from  various 
portions  of  Kg^fit,  and  it^  rxnel.  proven ienev,  to  use  tlie  archii»- 
Icigiuil  term,  e;mlil  not  lio  dcteruiiiicd. 

''The  pn!»criptiun  as  written  ieoMA  to  \>e  a  oopv,  lieeauito 
purtion<v  tliat  in  tiie  onlinarv  medical  writingR  of  tlie  time  arc 
alihri-viuti'd  an'  here  written  init  lonipletclv,  just  as  eopieii  of 
pi-  >?  written  nut  I'v  drujijiititj;  to-dtt>'  have  the  abhrevia- 

lii  .  ^<d.    The  ingredients  called  for  in  tlie  premTijitiun  nre 

nvinly  prvrioutt  stones.  These  were  to  lu!  ground  up  to  he  used 
for  fumigation.  I'rof.  \'on  Oefcle,  an  authority  on  aneient 
Eniptun  me«lieinc,  susfn-etn  that  the  ease  was  one  of  hysteria, 
though  there  ia  no  indieation  of  this  on  the  prescription  itself. 

"  (iround  prwious  stones  were  favorite  remeilies  for  hy^terieal 
nianife»tat>onii.  They  were  ui^hI  for  fumigation  whenev«'r  Uu* 
ball  in  tlie  throat,  our  globus  liysterieuA,  waa  a  prominent 
ajrtnptotii. 

"  Indii^tiona  on  the  preseription  show  that  various  claM 
of  jirec-ioud  and  serai-preeious  stones  were  used  for  patients  of 
•lilMTini'  .lo'TTt-*  of  wtmlth.     For  tlie  very  weAlthy  a  valuable 
•tunc  1  'lire  was  uM>d.     Kor  those  of  moderate  wealth  a 

mmr  hmwm-ni  siomr  would  i!o.  For  the  poor,  malachite,  which 
was  rather  ci>mmon,  surtieetl." — Journal  of  the  Amcriain  Me^i- 
ifo!  .1  .Tune,  I'.m. 

Pre  t  .,  Some  Semi-mythical.  Hie  Philadelphia 
7*iBi<4i,  m  cj«ptcinber>  1910,  nuoteil  from  !>enator  Dolliver  the 

Ft   remarkable  ex|>crienei!  he  ever   underwent   in   making  a 
rli.    ••  A  statue  waa  to  l«»  deilieateii  to  the  first  Pri-iident  of 

Unitwl  StntiH.    Know  hiK  name?    \o,  not  (leorge  Washing* 
too.     He  waan't  the  fir^t  iV-sident  of  tlie  Tnited  Stat«3«.     Thai 
finl  rii  '  r   held   that   lith*   was   nnnieil    n.'in<«on — first 

pK«d>  -t  ('nnprpM  of  tlie  Confederation.     MiH  title- 

was  Vr  '•<, 

"I  -  and  workci]  up  some  of  what 

I  tboUKJit  were  niigbtv  inren^ting  historiinil  data.     On  the  ap>^ 
inted  day  I  man  hef]  into  the  Senate  chamber,  and  there  were 
^Mgna  pag*!*  *ni  three  Senator*  there.     Two  of  the.  Svo\\iiV\Tv 

W'    1#    ^ppg  jy  niake  >-piwhrs.     The  Ivin  oVXapt  S^'waV-wr* 

ni.  ijMf9cbe$.    Being  ruv  evniors,  tl\ey  came  a\«*«i  'A  w^ 
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Each  when  he  had  finished  prnmptly  walked  out.  When  I 
on,  my  audience  consisted  of  Senator  Hoar,  the  pages,  the 
Biding  olficer,  and  a  fair  gallery.  I  got  up  and  cuiiimeiiWHi, 
much  discouraged.  Senator  Hoar  was  deeply  inlerested. 
followed  mc  closely.  Presently  he  moved  up  closer  to  me 
began  taking  notes.  He  proved  as  good  an  audience  as  a  full 
Senate,  and  1  turned  mypelf  loose  to  entertain  him.  lie  beea 
so  interested  that  he  would  occasionally  drop  remarks,  snch 
'  Remarkable,  really.  Where  did  yon  get  tliat?  '  and  the  like.) 
thought  1  was  making  a  great  hit  with  the  veteran  and  was 
niensely  pleased.  When  1  finished  1  thanked  him  for  his  att 
tion  and  interest,  and  he  replied:  "Not  at  all.  Senator.  1 
much  interested  because  I  have  to  make  an  historic  sjwech  my- 
self shortly  and  I  wanted  to  get  notes  on  those  researches  of 
yours. ' " 

John   Hanson    (1T15-178G)    in  fact  did  serve  one  yearJ 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  from  Novemlicr  '>,  ITJ 

According  to  a  popular  belief,  Oen.  Zachary  Taylor  was 
Bworn  into  office  till  Monday,  March  5,  1849.     David  R.  At 
son,  then  Senator  pro  tern,  from  Missouri,  was  president  of 
Senate,  and  in  this  sense  wa.s  the  acting  President  from  n^ 
on  March  4  till  noon  on  March  5. 

SulTragettcii  may  he  pleased  to  know  that,  according  to 
Chrislioii  Union  (September.  1011),  one  American  Munuui,  Mffc 
Margaret  \V.  Young,  has  been  many  times  President  of 
United  States  pro  tern,  under  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosel 
"  She  holds  a  unique  position  in  the  (jiovcmment  employ  wli 
requires  her  to  affix  the  signature  of  the  President  to  impor 
papers  (land  patents)  that  frequently  represent  great  mc 
value.  She  is  authorized  by  Congress  to  do  this  and  has  donj 
for  three  years.  She  signed  '  Theodore  Roosevelt '  to  over  90,1 
Iniid  jiutents,  placing  under  that  name  her  own.  thus  '  ]»er  NT 
paret  \V.  Young.'  She  has  signed  an  even  larger  number 
the  name  'Wm.  H.  Taft.'  Her  handwriting  is  distinctly  femi- 
nine.*' 

Prevention  of  Cruelty.  In  England  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was  founded  in  1884.  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  enforcing  legislation  wherein  the 
conumm  law  was  strangely  deficient.  That  law  took  no  cogni- 
zance of  liny  injustice  or  cruelty  to  dumb  beasts  fer  kf,  thoiigb 
it  extended  a  measure  of  protection  to  them  as  private  proiwiiy 
and  forbade  any  torture  that  might  become  a  public  ouisance. 

The  new  society  secured  the  passage  of  several  acts,  which 

were  h mended  and  conso\V\a\.e*\\w  HXw  Vxw<«Uy  ^o  Animula  Act* 

o/  JS-jy  anil  1854  ;  these  anA  We^W^  KmTw^\%\Tv  ^^\K\h\Vx^ 

teciion  Act  of  1900 
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England  having  led  the  way,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States  followed,  in  chronological  order.  The  first  Ameri- 
can society  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in 
1866,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  that  amiable  and  picturesque 
character  Henry  Bergh  (1823-1888). 

Born  in  New  York  and  educated  at  Columbia  College,  he 
was  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  and  vice-consul 
(1862-64),  but  resigned,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
His  previous  travels  in  European  countries  had  confirmed  tlie 
horror  first  awakened  in  his  own  country  at  the  suffering  which 
dumb  animals  endured  from  human  cruelty  and  indifference. 
In  Russia  he  found  that  his  official  position  inspired  awe  among 
the  lower  classes,  especially  as  his  footmen  wore  the  gold  lace 
that  distinguislied  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Interfering 
in  behalf  of  a  donkey  one  day,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  how  this  adventitious  dignity  aided  him  both  with  the  owner 
and  the  crowd. 

"  At  last,"  he  said,  "  I've  found  a  way  to  utilize  my  gold  lace, 
and  about  the  Iwst  use  that  can  be  made  of  it." 

So,  with  his  coachman  as  executive  officer,  he  formed  a  society 
of  two  for  the  protection  of  dumb  animals.  During  his  daily 
drives,  if  Mr.  Bergh  saw  an  animal  mistreated,  he  would  order 
his  coachman  to  take  the  human  brute  into  a  side  street  and 
overawe  him  with  Russian  billingsgate.  Even  before  he  left 
Eussia,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  interests  of  dumb  animals.  On  his  way  home  he 
stopped  in  London  to  confer  with  Dudley  Rider,  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby,  President  of  the  English  society.  Jjanding  in  New  York 
in  1864,  he  spent  a  year  in  maturing  his  plans.  He  prepared  a 
paper  proclaiming  the  duty  of  protecting  animals  from  cruelty, 
and  secured  the  signatures  of  seventy  prominent  New  Yorkers, 
including  Horace  Greeley,  George  Bancroft,  Peter  Cooper,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  and  Alexander  Stewart.  This  document  now  hangs 
on  the  walls  of  the  New  York  Society  rooms.  In  April,  1866, 
the  society  received  its  charter  from  the  State  legislature,  Henry 
Bergh  was  elected  president  and  George  Bancroft  vice-president. 
The  president  wound  up  a  brief  address  with  these  words: 

"  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  verdict  you  have  this  day  rendered, 
that  the  blood-red  hand  of  cruelty  shall  no  longer  torture  dumb 
beasts  with  impunity." 

The  very  next  day  he  made  his  ffrsl  arrest.  From  the  top 
of  an  omnibus  he  spied  r  butcher's  wagon  cruelly  overloaded  with 
live  sheep  and  calves.  He  took  the  butcher  before  a  magistrate. 
New  York  justice,  however,  was  not  yet  prepared  to  act,  aud  IW 
case  was  smilingly  dismissed.     Early  in  "lAa^  "ikVc.  ^«t^\  w^^- 
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ceedeil   in  having  a  Brooklyn  butilior  finetl.     Otlier  arrest^ 
New  York  followei.l  niul  ros^ulted  in  ocoasionnl  conviction 
^)rece<lent  had  at  lengtli  lieen  established.    Lato  in  ilay  a  pub 
pensatinn  Mas  raiW  hy  Mr.  Btrgh's  next  move.     His  atteiiti 
was  tnught  by  a  pchooner  that  Imcl  just  arrived  from  tiie  Flo 
coast    with    a    cargo    of    live    turtles.      A*    was    the    custt 
their  flippers  had  been  pierced  and  tied  with  strings,  and  t 
had  made  the  passage  on  their  backs.     Mr.  Bergh  arrested  c 
tain  and  crew  for  cruelty  to  animals,  and  marclied  them, 
broadly  smiling,  to  court.    Their  amusement  was  shared  hy 
judge,  who  dismic-sed  the  cape,  on  the  ground  that  the  .-^ufferii 
froiri  boring  holes  in  turtles'  fins  was  no  greater  than  that 
dured  by  human  beings  from  a  mosquito  bite. 

The  New  York  IlcraJd — inclined  at  first  to  poke  fun  at 
Bociety  and  at  Jfr.  Bergh  as  the  "  Closes  of  the  movement 
brought  out  a  satire  on  the  turtle  episode,  purporting  to 
report  of  a  niasrs  meeting  of  animals  at  Union  Sfjuare,  with 
Bergh  in  the  chair.     Every  animal  was  made  to  express  its  c 
victions  on   the   subject,   the   whole  tone  being   that   of   g 
humored  raillery.    Within  forty-eight  hours  5Ir.  Bergh  and 
society  had  engaged  the  attention  of  half  a  million  ]H>opIe.    Fn 
that  day  the  cause  moved  steadily  on,  Mr.  .Tames  Gordon  Ben 
himself  helping  it  on  with  n  money  contribution. 

^Ir.  Bergh's  wife,  who  had  ever  been  his  chief  encouragem 
once  eaid,  when  there  was  no  furt.lier  need  of  concealing  a  nol 
weakness,  that  her  husband  had  many  a  night  come  home 
burdened   with   injury  and    disappointment  that   he   wonld 
upstairs  to  his  room  and  hove  "  ii  jolly  good  cry."    Yet  the  n 
morning  always  foun^l  him  going  forth  with  new  couratre  to 
the  rebuffs  nf  another  day.     To  the  snperintindent  of  police 
wrote,  on  deep  provocation,  "  I  claim  a  right  not  otilv  to 
assistance  of  your  officers,  but  also  especially  to  exemption  f 
contempt  and  insult."    At  another  tin»e  he  wrote,  "  Two  or  th 
years  of  ridicule  and  abuse  have  thickened  Iho  epidermis  of  rn 
pen-sibilitiea,  and  I  have  acquired  the  habit  of  doing  the  thing  I 
think  right,  regardless  of  puV)lic  clamor." 

In  1871  Louis  Bonard,  a  native  of  Franre  who  had  m.id 
fortune  by  trading  with  the  Indians  and  investing  the  proi 
in  New  York  real  estate,  bequeathed  $l.'>n,OoO  to  the  society 
the  society  moved  from  a  little  upstairs  room  at  Broadway 
Fourth  Street  to  a  building  they  built  for  themselves  at  thf 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street.  In  tlii.'' 
/'ij/Idi'ng,  since  enUr^eA  vvwd  improved,  thcv  still  remain. 

\n  lS7t  Mr.  BercVv  TescviR(\  WoVA\V  v\v^At^w -(vom  inhunwo 
I  notion  tUal  WA  U  Vtva  iovLugi\.\\g.  '^Jl  ^>\J^\a^Tai^! 
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for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  took  up  its 
quarters  in  the  same  building.  The  president  of  this  Society 
was  Elbridge  Gerry,  legal  counsel  for  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 

An  article  by  C.  C.  Buel  in  Scribner's  Magazine  (now  the 
Century)  thus  characterizes  the  reformer's  life  and  work  as  it 
had  shaped  itself  in  1879: 

"  Thirteen  years  of  devoted  labor  have  brought  no  very  great 
change  in  the  appearance  and  manner  of  Henry  Bergh.  If  the 
lines  in  his  careworn  face  have  multiplied,  they  have  also  re- 
sponded to  the  kindly  influence  of  public  sympathy  and  tlie  re- 
lease of  his  genial  disposition  from  austere  restraint.  Since 
Horace  Greeley's  death,  no  figure  more  familiar  to  the  public  has 
walked  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Almost  every  fourth  per- 
son knows  him  by  sight,  and  the  whisper  *  That's  Henry  Bergh ' 
follows  him,  like  a  tardy  herald,  whever  he  goes.  Parents  stop 
and  point  out  to  their  children  *  the  man  who  is  kind  to  the  dumb 
animals.*  Many  enthusiastic  men  and  women  address  them- 
selves to  him,  often  saying,  *  You  don't  know  me,  Mr.  Bergh, 
but  I  know  you,  and  want  to  grasp  your  hand  and  teJl  how 
much  I  am  in  sympathy  with  your  work.'  He  courteonsly  oflfers 
his  hand  and  his  thanks,  says  a  pleasant  word  freighted  with  quiet 
humor  or  common  sense, — for  he  is  a  quick  and  ready  conver- 
sationalist,— and  bows  himself  on  his  way.  When  he  sees  an 
omnibus  driver  in  a  passion  with  his  horses,  he  raises  his  cane, 
and  the  alert  eye  of  the  Jehu,  dropping  on  a  familiar  figure, 
knows  at  once  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  If  he  sees  a  disabled 
or  overloaded  horse,  he  stops  the  vehicle  and  lets  his  judgment 
decide  whether  the  lame  animal  shall  be  sent  to  the  stable  or  the 
load  reduced.  Frequently  the  driver  is  willing  to  argue  the 
question,  but  not  so  often  now  as  formerly. 

"  Moral  suasion  and  a  resolute  bearing  are  Mr.  Bergh's  most 
potent  auxiliaries.  Only  rarely  has  he  been  forced  to  use  his 
muscular  strength  to  deifend  himself.  One  winter's  day  he  met 
two  large  men  comfortably  seated  on  a  ton  of  coal,  with  one 
horse  straining  to  drag  the  cart  through  the  snow.  He  ordered 
them  to  get  down,  and  after  an  altercation  pulled  them  down. 
At  another  time  he  stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington 
Square  inspecting  the  horses  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad. 
Several  weak  and  lame  horses  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
stables  and  a  blockade  of  overloaded  cars  soon  ensued.  A  loafer 
on  a  car  platform,  annoyed  at  the  delay,  began  to  curse  Mr. 
Bergh,  who  stood  on  the  curbstone  three  feet  distant,  turninsr  a 
deaf  ear  till  the  spectators  began  to  urge  the  bully  on.  Then, 
losing  his  patience,  he  seized  the  reins  and  suspended  tha  Tx\sss<ftr 
ment  of  the  car  until  the  order  was  comp\ied  ml\v?* 
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curbi?t< 
itftcn  used  witli  telling  effect: 

"  Now,  penfliMiR-n,  consiiler  that  vou  arc  American  citiz 
living  in  a  republic.  You  make  your  own  laws ;  no  despot  int 
them  for  you.  An<l  I  apiK-'al  to  your  sense  of  justice  and  y< 
|)iitrioti(;m,  ouglitn't  vou  to  respect  what  vou  vourpelvea  hi 
made?" 

The  depreo  of  authority  whicli  Tleury  Bergh  hnd  conqu€ 
for  hiint^elf  in  his  later  ilayg  is  snttlciently  inriicatcd  by  this  fil 
anecdote  from  Mr.  Buel's  collection; 

Once  Mr.  Bergh  had  ordered  the  ignorant  foreman  of  a  gaJ 
of  gas-pipe  layers  to  fill  up  one-ha]f  of  a  trench  they  had  d^ 
directly  across  crowded  Greenwich  Street,  even  under  the 
way  track.     The  man  gave  a  surly  refusal,  which   would  have 
caused  his  arrest  had  not  a  stranger  stepped  out  of  the  cro^ 
and  eaid : 

"  Mike,  you'd  better  do  what  that  man  tells  you,  for  he's 
law  and  the  gospel  in  this  city," 

"The  law  and  the  gospel  is  it,  then?"  replied  Mike,  st 
veying  Mr.  Bergh  from  head  to  foot.    "  Well,  ho  don't  look 

"  No  matter,  but  he  is,"  enforced  the  other;  "  and  if  you 
take  a  friend's  advice,  you  will  fill  up  that  trench." 

And  the  trench  wns  filled. 

I*rinter's  Devil.    From  its  very  beginning  the  art  of  prii 
ing  (7.  V.)  had  been  popularly  associated  with  the  evil  one. 
early  as  1450  John  Fust,  or  I'aust,  of  Mentz,  had  been  accused! 
using  magic  in  the  production  of  his  books.     At  the  beginni 
of  the  sixteenth  century  .Vldiis  Mnnutius,  founder  of  the  fame 
Aldine  presses,  had  in  his  employ  a  negro  boy  brought  into  Ven^ 
by  a  merchant-vessel.    The  unlearned,  predisposed  to  look  ur 
the  printer's  art  as  an  emanation  from  the  devil,  and  excit 
by  the  unfamiliar  aspect  of  the  young  African.  «pread  the  ref 
that  he  was   an   imp  from   the  abode  of  darkness.      A 
assembled.     To  quiet  the  uproar.  Aldus  exhibited   the  boy  in 
public  and  made  this  proclamation  in  church: 

"  I,  Aldus  Manutius,  printer  to  the  Holy  Church  and  to 
Doge,  have  this  day  made  public  exposure  of  the  printer's  do« 
AU  who  thiuk  he  is  not  tlesh  and  blood  jnav  come  and  pit 
him." 

In  England  the  term  seems  to  have  had  an   indcpencic 
origin.     Moxon  tells  us  thai  in  former  times  the  duty  of 
printer's  devil  was  to  stand  bv  the  tympan  on  M-hicli  the  bis 
cheets  of  paper  were  ev^^^^^i  ^^*^  ^^'^'^  ^^ip"^  from  the  framd 
fnst  as  thev  were  pr\T\\iM\-.  v\m\\\<>  s^^^^  W?v\,Svi  vw\"i*«>^^xvce  1 

their  handling  the  l« 


uaW  ao  tttto&\»n^is  > "  '<^g>gi  j^  <=»>•« 
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so  black  and  bedaub  themselves  that  the  workmen  do  jocosely 
call  them  devils." 

Printer's  slang  seemed  to  combine  the  extremes  of  good  and 
evil.  From  the  circumstance  that  Caxton's  printing-press  was 
set  up  in  the  Scriptorium  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  association 
with  that  place  led  the  apprentices  to  designate  black  smears 
made  by  too  much  ink  on  the  sheet,  "  monks,"  while  a  space 
unintentionally  left  blank  was  known  as  a  "  friar."  Thus  the 
good  fathers  were  forced  to  keep  company  with  the  evil  one  with- 
out any  volition  of  their  own. 

The  printer's  devil  was  not  always  a  boy.  Boswell  preserves 
a  dialogue  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 
Johnson  told  how  a  certain  reputable  author  had  married  a 
printer's  devil,  at  which  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  exclaimed,  "  A 
printer's  devil,  sir!  why,  I  thought  a  printer's  devil  was  a 
creature  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags."  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  "  but  I  suppose  he  had  her  face  washed  and  put  clean 
clothes  on  her."  In  this  account,  neither  Sir  Joshua  nor  John- 
son nor  any  of  the  large  company  present  expressed  any  sur- 
prise at  the  existence  of  a  female  printer's  devil.  There  are  other 
reasons  to  suppose  that  women  were  not  infrequently  employed 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  printing.  Stock,  in  his  "  Life  of  i)r. 
Beddoes,"  speaks  of  a  woman's  nimble  and  delicate  fingers  as 
being  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  office  of  compositor. 

Printing.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  think 
that  the  invention  of  the  printing-press  first  made  it  possible 
to  multiply  copies  of  a  book  with  rapidity  and  at  a  moderate 
price.  On  the  contrary,  numerous  references  in  Roman  writers 
of  the  Augustan  era  leave  no  doubt  that  books  were  tlien  man- 
ufactured with  a  speed,  sold  at  a  cheapness,  purchased  with  an 
avidity,  and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  Roman  world  to 
an  extent  almost  incredible.  Enter  in  imagination  one  of  the 
large  halls  of  a  Roman  publislier,  and  you  find  probably  not 
fewer  than  a  hundred  slaves  at  work.  They  have  all  been  care- 
fully trained  for  the  purpose.  They  write  a  swift  clear  hand; 
and  while  one  dictates  a  hundred  copies  are  springing  at  once 
into  existence  for  the  great  public.  No  sooner  are  the  copies 
written  than  they  are  passed  on  to  other  workmen  ready  to  re- 
ceive them ;  and,  with  a  speed  not  less  astonishing  than  that  with 
which  they  have  been  written,  are  revised,  corrected,  rolled  up, 
bound,  titled,  and  when  thought  desirable  adorned  for  the  market. 
Add  the  further  fact  that  the  workmen,  being  slave*,  -tenjxw'e. 
only  maintenance  from  their  masters,  and  you  ^\\\\>e\.\ftT \>%  ^v^'i- 
pared  to  nocept  what  feem"  the  well-establlshoA  Wvoax^  T^vcva.\V- 
ai>Je  result, — that  a  migh  bookselling  firm  fi\  "Motive  V3i>A^  V^*^" 
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duce  witliout  difficulty,  in  a  day  of  ten  working  hours,  an  e<liti 
of  the  second  book  of  Martial  consiBting  of  a  thoueaml  copi 
and  that  a  sotuewhat  similar  work  plainly  hound,  if  sold  for 
pence,  left  the  liookscllcr  a  profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Printing-press,  Steam.     On  the  28th  of  November,  18^ 
the  London  Times  iritrodueeil  ?teani-press  printing  to  the  indu^ 
trial  world.     In  a  leading  article  of  the  day  the  great  event^ 
referred  to  in  the  following  terms: 

'*  Our  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the  public  the  practi^ 
result  of  the  greatest  improvement  connected  with  printing  Eii 
the  discovery  of  the  art  itself.    The  reader  of  this  paragraph 
holds  in  his  hands  one  of  the  many  thousand  impressioiii^  of 
Times  newspaper  which  were  taken  off  last  night  by  n  mechanic 
apparatus.     A  system  of  machinery,  almost  organic,  has 
devised  and  arranged  which,  while  it  relieves  the  human  fr 
of  its  liihorioiis  efforts  in  printing,  far  exceeds  human  power! 
rapidity  and  despatch." 

The  article  goes  on  to  explain  in  more  or  lees  detail 
process  of  the  new  raaohine,  the  work  of  the  conipofiitor, 
supply  of  paper,  the  distribution  of  ink,  the  1100  sheets 
pressed  in  an  hour,  "  which  several  operations  leave  little 
man  to  do  but  watch  the  unconscious  agent  in  its  operatiot 
With  becoming  modesty  the  writer  of  the  article  goes  on  to 
that  the  Times  only  take?  credit  for  the  application  of  the 
ootery.  The  patentees  of  the  new  machine  approached  them 
they  adopted  the  invention. 

As  to  the  inventor,  his  work  is  compared  to  tlie  noblest  moB 
ment  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren — St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     We 
told  that  he  was  a  Saxon  by  birth,  by  name  Konig,  who  develop 
hi§  wonderful  invention,  assisted  by  his  "  friend  and  count 
man  Bauer." 

The  hand-press  workmen  violently  opposed  the  innovati^ 
They  said  that  it  made  one  workman  accomplish  the  work 
three  or  four;  therefore,  they  argued,  it  must  throw  thne 
four  out  of  employment.    They  tried  to  break  up  the  new  pn-ss 
and  their  resort  to  violence  was  not  without  popular  hacki^ 
The  conflict  was  bitter;  in  the  end  the  proprietors  of  the  pal 
cnnqueri'd,  and  the  steam-press  became  an  estahlished  fact«ir| 
the  printing  business.    The  Times,  from  a  circulation  of  a  " 
thousand  (its  circulation  was  1000  in  ISO.T).  rose  in  a  few  ye^ 
to  the  position  of  the  leading  pBp<r  of  the  world.     Tlic  hai 
press  disappeared.     The  steam-press  brcanie  of  univers.il 
Hun(ho(h  of  printers  found  cmplovment  whore  one  had  madd 
smntv  livinff  in  \\\e  o\i\  (\».'^%,  aw\  i\\\V\7i\tinn  took  one  of  ' 
Uni^cai  steps  forward. 
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Very  soon  the  new  machine  gave  place  to  another  with  vast 
improvements,  invented  by  Applegartli  and  Cowper,  and  later 
still  to  another,  even  more  ingenious,  the  work  of  one  Hoe,  which 
has  given  place  to  the  modern  printing-press. 

Prize-Fights.  Among  all  the  ancient  precursors  of  the 
modern  prize-fight  the  first  that  found  its  way  into  literature 
was  one  which  formed  the  leading  feature  in  the  games  celebrated 
at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  con- 
testants were  Epeius,  son  of  Panopeus,  and  Euryalus,  son  of 
Mecistus.  Homer  has  reported  the  contest  in  considerable  detail 
in  "  The  Iliad,"  Book  xxiii. 

In  the  Inst  run  after  some  infighting  to  the  music  of  crack- 
ing jaws  and  clashing  gauntlets,  Epeius  lands  a  mighty  blow 
upon  the  cheek  of  Euryalus  and  knocks  him  senseless,  so  that 
he  lies  floundering  on  earth — 

But  brave  Epeius  took  him  bj  the  hand. 
And  raised  him  up; 

thereby  showing  courtesy  and  generosity  to  a  fallen  foe,  practices 
which  we  shall  see  to  have  been  repeated  in  modern  days. 

In  the  olden  time  fists  and  wrists  were  armed  with  leather 
straps  which  strengthened  arm  and  forearm,  a  practice  by  no 
means  to  be  commended,  as  the  blows  were  in  consequence  more 
dangerous  than  those  from  the  naked  fist.  Nevertheless  the 
cffstus  was  used  at  the  Olympian  games  in  Greece  and  at  the 
more  brutal  contests  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre. 

There  is  not  much  known  about  English  boxing  before  the 
time  of  George  I,  when  a  PVench  traveller  records  the  extraordi- 
nary fascination  which  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fight  possessed 
for  the  English  people.  Even  if  two  small  boys  quarrel  in  the 
street,  a  ring  is  at  once  formed,  order  and  fair  play  being  ob- 
served. Out  from  the  mists  of  legend  there  looms  up  at  this  time 
the  figure  of  the  valiant  Jim  Figg,  who  used  to  frequent  fairs 
and  exhibit  his  science  with  various  weapons,  the  foil,  the  back- 
sword, and  the  cudgel,  as  well  as  with  the  naked  fist.  Figg  is 
the  first  recorded  champion  of  England,  and  is  known  to  his- 
torians of  the  ring  as  the  Father  of  Pugilism.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  champion  in  1719,  when  he  opened  an  amphitheatre  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London.  Here  he  advertised  to  teach 
the  art  of  self-defence  scientifically,  and  was  noted  for  his  ability 
to  "  stop  and  parry."  But  at  the  best,  boxing  in  his  time  seems 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  Figg  died  in  173-t. 
Jack  Broughton,  who  succeeded  him  as  champion,  is  looked  upon 
as  the  real  founder  of  the  art  of  self-defence.  In  1743  he  drew 
up  a  code  of  rules,  modifjring  the  old-time  well-nigh  muTd'«wi& 
contests,  and  this  code  ruled  the  LondoT\  pT\ze-T\Tvp,  -vhv^}^  \'^'?R», 
when  it  was  enperseded  in  the  Marquis  ot  Queen^wrsi  -rs^«?>- 
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liroughliiii  wa.s  (IcIimIciJ  for  (lie  cliuuii>iuii.slii|i  on  Ajiril 
iJToO,  b}'  Jrti'k  Slack,  ihe  Norfolk  butcher.     In  llio  leiitli  ro 
Slack  made  a  sutUlen  spring  an<l  planted  right  and  left  in  q 
Biicfessiou  full  ajid  fair  belwucn  Broughton's  eyes.    .    .    . 
st^nicd  suddenly  i>tiuck  blind,  and  groped  his  wa^-  about  the 
in  such  a  feeble  way  that  the  Duke  of  CuniKcrlaml,  who  had 
£10.000  upon  hiui,  cried  out  anxiously,  "  Why,  Bronghtou,  wl; 
the  matter  with  you?    Why.  take  a  rest,  man!" 

But  though  tlie  veteran  went  to  his  corner  ami  recited,  it 
him  no  good.    Jlo  wa.s  worse  than  t-vor  when  he  stood  up  agi 
he  didn't  seem  to  know  where  his  adversary  was.  and  let  .Sli 
gtrike  him  twice   without   making  any  attempt   to   return 
blows. 

''  Why,  damme,  Broughtou,"  yelled  the  Duke  of  Cum 
land;  "you're  heat,  man  I  What  arc  you  abont,  man?  I) 
lose  the  fight !  "  To  which  Broughton  shouted  back,  *"  I'm 
beat,  your  Hoyal  Highness;  but  I  can't  see  my  man!  I'm  bl 
but  I'm  not  beat  I    Only  let  me  t^ee  my  nuui.  and  I'll  win  yei 

But  he  couldn't  see  his  man,  and  was  led  away,  and  .J 
Slack  was  proclaimed  champion  of  Kngland.    That  was  Bro 
ton's  last  fight,  and  the  duke  was  vastly  annoyed  at  the  loss  of 
£10,000.     But  in  the  end  he  forgave  his  old  favorite  and 
him  an  annuity. 

Jack  .Slack,  who  thus  suddenly  rose  from  the  novice  rl 
to  the  championship,  proved  to  be  the  possessor  of  such  a 
punch  that  a  sniat;hing  blow  became  known  as  "a  slack 
over  half  of  F^nglund.    For  ten  years  his  right  arm  held  him 
laurels;  hut  Slack  was  defeated  by  Bill  Stevens,  the  Nailer, 
London,  June,  1760. 

Stevens  had  defeated  a  muscular  cojil-heaver  named  Ji 
Taplin,  in  a  very  close  Iwut  just  before  he  won  the  title,  an 
was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  fighter.    However,  Stevens 
to  have  been  the  first  prominent  pugilist  to  "throw  a   figl 
He  was  paid  to  lose  to  George  Meggs,  a  collier  of  Bristol 
fraud  was  so  oyten  that  the  title  of  champion  was  wlthdra' 
from  both  victor  and  vanquished. 

A  dyer  named  Bill  Darts  defeated  some  good  men  in  Surrej 
shortly  after  this  alTair,  and  finally  challenged  all  comers  to 
deny  him  the  championship.  He  held  the  title  for  an  unbentt*n 
five  years,  and  then  lost  it  to  a  waterman  by  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  namal  Lyons.  Strange  as  it  may  seem.  Lyons  wn- 
in  anv  more  fights  after  defeating  the  champion.  That  fiu 
ja  1769. 

Darts  sold  his  neiit  fvg!\:\^,\o9.m^to  Peter  Corcoran  of  Ireland 
who  then  claimed  t\\e  c\vaTa^\Qtvft\\v?.    ^qw^stms.  ^%a. 
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punished  bv  Harry  Sellers,  who  became  recognized  champion  in 
1776. 

At  this  time  a  corn  porter  on  the  London  wharves,  Tom 
Johnson,  became  known  as  a  fighter,  showing  speed,  strength,  and 
remarkable  ring  generalship.  Sellers  died  and  Johnson  worked 
his  way  to  the  championship  after  a  rapid  series  of  victories, 
Steadil}-  and  with  ease  this  popular  pugilistic  idol  defeated 
every  type  of  fighter  brought  against  him.  His  most  remarkable 
contest  was  against  a  Birmingham  giant,  Isaac  Perrins,  a  man 
of  gigantic  proportions  and  a  good  boxer.  Johnson  was  light 
for  a  heavy-weight  of  those  days,  but  he  knocked  out  Perrins 
after  sixty-two  rounds  of  hard  fighting.  He  lost  his  champion- 
ship to  Benjamin  Brain  at  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  on  January  17, 
1791.  Johnson  was  knocked  down  in  the  first  round  and  lost 
his  usual  coolness.  During  the  slugging  match  which  followed 
Brain  punished  the  champion  severely  and  won  the  fight  in 
twenty-one  minutes.    Brain  died  undefeated  in  1794. 

Daniel  ilendoza,  the  first  Jew  pugilist  in  England,  claimed 
the  vacant  olianipionship  on  his  record.  In  1784  he  had  easily 
defeated  a  big  fighter  called  Harry  the  Coal  Heaver.  In  1787 
he  had  fought  a  scries  of  fights  with  another  star,  Richard  Hum- 
phries, winning  two  out  of  three.  In  1791  he  knocked  out  Bill 
Warr  in  the  tweuty-tliird  round,  after  a  game  up-hill  fight. 
Though  only  5  feet  7  inches  high,  he  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant fighters  known  to  pugilistic  history.  He  hit  often  and  his 
blows  made  up  in  rapidity  what  they  lacked  in  force.  In  1794, 
when  Mendoza  assumed  the  championship,  he  met  Warr  again, 
and  once  more  proved  his  superiority  in  a  contest  lasting  only 
15  minutes. 

On  April  15,  1795,  Mendoza  lost  the  championship  to  John 
Jackson,  who  defeated  him  in  ten  m'inutes. 

John  Jackson  was  not  only  noted  after  this  as  a  prize-fighter, 
but  he  began  to  enter  various  athletic  competitions  and  was  one 
of  the  champion  jumpers  and  runners  of  England.  Jackson 
retired  from  active  pugilism  after  three  bouts  and  opened  a 
gymnasium.     Lord  Byron  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  next  man  of  note  in  the  English  prize-ring  was  Jem 
Belcher,  a  butcher  of  Bristol.  At  the  age  of  17  years  he  easily 
defeated  one  of  the  "  ould  'uns,"  a  man  named  Britton,  and  he 
was  at  once  matched  with  successive  second-raters,  winning  all 
his  bouts.  He  then  fought  a  grudge  bout  with  one  of  the  host 
men  of  the  time,  Joseph  Berks,  and  defeated  him  in  fo\vt^<ssx\. 
rounds.  Belcher  was  hardly  bruised  at  tVie  c\oBe,V\V"ftcxV&  'w^s. 
driven  nway  Jn  a  coach,  cut  and  blinded. 

Belcher  met  with  an  accident  while  p\ay\T\g  Tacc\'aftV«'  «u  ^^vc^ 
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'i4,  1803.    The  ball  struck  him  with  such  violence  a£  literally 
knock  one  of  his  eyeballs  from  the  socket.    This  had  such  a 
pressing  efT«.H.'t  upon  Belcher  that  he  announced  his  retirema 
from  the  ring,     lit  later  returned,  but  never  fought  the  saj 
ogiiin.     He  lost  to  lien  Pearce,  known  as  the  Game  Chickfl 
and  was  twice  beaten  by  Tom  Cribb.     He  was  only  30  at 
time  of  his  death.     His  brother  Tom  Vfa*  also  champion  of  El 
land  at  one  time. 

Bt-rks  claimo<l  the  championship  after  Belcher's  forced 
tirement,  and   was  immediately  matched  with   Henry   Peat 
Before  the  match  Berks  was  defeated  by  Pearce  in  an  impromp 
night  battle.    They  met  in  the  ring  on  January  '23,  180], 
Berks  rushed  the  clever  "  Gante  Chirken."  who  severely  punisl 
and  stopped  him  after  one  hour  and  seventeen  minnles  of  figB 
ing.     Pearce's  hardest  tight  was  against  a  young  man,  Jc^ 
Gullv,  destineil  to  uin  fame  elsewhere  than  in  the  ring.     Tl; 
foug)it  for  over  an  hour  before  Gully  was  defeated,  and  both 
80  severely  j)nnished  tiiat  they  could  hardly  stand  at  the  close. 

When  Pcarce's  broken  liealth  forced  his  retirement  in  18fl 
Gully  as  the  next  best  man  in  the  ring  assumed  the  title. 

John  Gully  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents  and  first  saw 
light  at  Bristol  in  the  year  1T83.    At  the  age  of  twenty  he  civ 
ished  three  aniiiitions, — -to  win  the  championship  of  the  pri 
ring,  to  own  a  Derby  winner,  and  to  obtain  a  scot  in  Parliame 

Gnllv  had  no  real  hankering  after  the  life  of  a  prize-fight 
but  he  wanted  the  championship,  and  his  ambition  was  fulfil^ 
The  English  title  then  carried  the  world's  championehip.  Gi" 
held  the  emblematic  belt  and  the  cup  for  a  few  years,  I)ut  in  li 
he  turned  both  over  to  Tom  Cribb,  saying  he  was  through  wj 
the  squared  circle  forever.  All  this  time  he  was  possc-ssed  of 
pns.sion  for  racing  and  was  the  most  constant  visitor  nt  the 
race  meets,  where  his  keen  metho<ls  of  calculation  in  bettl 
were  well  known. 

Gully  acquired  a  Derby  winner  by  purchase  in  1827. 
was  Mameluke,  who  had  carried  olT  the  prize  a  year  previo^ 
Gully  lost  $150,000  on  the  horse  that  year,  though   ^Ia^lel^ 
missed  the  St.  Leger  only  by  a  fluke.    A&  a  four-year-old.  ho 
ever.  Mameluke  won  back  for  Gully  nil  he  hnd  lost.     In  M 
Gully  legitimately  achieved  the  second  object  of  his  andiition 
winning  the  Derby  with  St.  Giles.    That  same  year  another  i 
his  horses.  Margrave,  won  the  St.  Leger.     In  184(1  he  not  or 
repeated  hi<  Derby  victory  with  Pyrrhus.  but  also  won  the  Oa 
with  Mimdic.int,     Xo  owner  up  to  that  time  had  ever  *<^orei1 
double  fir-its  at  Epsom. 

In  1832  Gully  ran  for  Parliament.    He  was  opposed  by  Ijot 
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Mexbo rough  for  the  Pontefract  seat,  and  the  contest  was  fought 
out  bitterly.  Gully's  rival  used  the  fact  that  he  was  once  a  prize- 
fighter against  him,  and  repetitiously  "  wanted  to  know  "  if  the 
constituents  cared  to  be  represented  by  a  man  of  that  class.  Evi- 
dently they  did,  for  they  elected  Gully  and  he  did  very  well  at 
Westminster. 

When  the  result  was  announced  Gilbert  A'Beckct  said, 
"  Should  any  opposition  be  mqnifested  in  the  House  of  Commons 
towards  Mr.  Gully,  it  is  very  probably  the  noes  [nose]  will 
have  it." 

In  those  days  and  in  England  this  was  thought  to  be  a 
very  good  joke.  It  was  always  printed  as  above  with  the  ex- 
planatory word  in  brackets. 

As  a  country  gentleman  with  his  seat  at  Harwell  Hall  near 
Winchester,  Mr.  Gully  lived  a  respectable  and  dignified  life  until 
his  death  at  the  age  of  80  in  1863.  His  five  sons  and  five 
daughters  were  received  by  the  best  local  society.  The  young 
women  all  made  good  matches.  The  sons  were  successful  in 
various  lines  of  business.  A  grandson,  William  Gully,  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  ex-pugilist's  footsteps  as  a  legislator,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  title  then  shifted  through  a  number  of  equally  matched 
claimants  until  Thomas  Cribb  secured  a  place  among  the  firi^t 
in  pugilistic  history.  He  entered  the  prize-ring  in  1805,  ap- 
pearing against  a  veteran,  George  Maddock,  who  was  then  in  his 
50th  year.  In  the  60th  round  Haddock's  friends,  perceiving 
that  their  man  was  becoming  exhausted,  started  a  row,  and  his 
seconds  led  him  away,  declaring  it  a  drawn  battle.  Cribb  de- 
manded the  purse  and  a  free-for-all  fight  ensued.  Cribb  was  hit 
over  the  heaa  and  cut.  Cribb  then  agreed  to  let  Haddock  renew 
the  battle.  They  fought  16  rounds  more,  when  Maddock  finally 
gave  in.  Cribb  participated  in  several  other  battles  with  success, 
one  of  his  victims  being  Bill  Richmond,  an  American  negro. 

Shortly  afterward  another  American  negro,  Tom  Molinoaux, 
Dearly  won  the  heavy-weight  championship.  Cribb  had  heard  of 
Molineaux,  who  was  a  man  of  remarkable  strength,  cleverness, 
and  confidence,  but  the  Englishman  underestimated  the  negro. 
^^^len  the  two  were  matched  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
in  sporting  circles.  Cribb  won  in  a  driving  rain  but  he  discov- 
ered that  the  negro  was  a  powerful  antagonist.  A  second  match 
was  made,  and  Molineaux  was  knocked  out  com  plot  pIv  and  his 
jaw  fractured  by  the  final  blow.  It  is  said  that  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  round  of  the  first  bout  the  negro  knocked  out  Cribb,  but 
one  of  the  Englishman's  seconds  tricked  the  referee  on  time, 
and  Cribb  recovered,  while  the  negro  became  c\v\\\edi  m  ^^  twtv 
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and  lost  in  the  end.    Tom  Cribb  had  no  trouble  with  litj 
after  this  until  he  retired  from  tlie  ring. 

On  the  day  of  Cribb's  retirement  Tom  Sprin;j  took  the  tr 
and  announced  himself  ready  to  defend  iL  He  fought  a  long 
gational  fight  against  Bill  Neat,  a  stronger  man,  and  defeat 
him  with  cool  courage  and  science.     Jack  Ijangan,  a  dashi 
fighter  from  Ireland,  was  knocked  out  by  Spring  after  two  hours 
and  twenty-nine  minutes  of  figliting. 

When  Spring  resigned  his  title  in  1825,  the  next  champi 
on  the  list  was  Jem  Ward,  who  in  his  turn  retired  in  1838. 

Deaf  Burke  claimed  the  championship.  Hi*  title  wa^ 
puted  by  William  Thompson,  otherwise  known  as  Bendigo. 
1839  the  latter  defeated  Deaf  Burke  in  a  nmarkable  l)Out 
Jem  Ward  presented  tlie  winner  witli  a  belt. 

Bendij^o  was  a  remarka!)!e  character.    lie  came  from  a  \n^^ 
respectable  family  in  Nottingham.     Some  of  thorn  were  Er 
copal  ministers.     IIow  he  himself  gained  his  nickname  is 
puted.     One  explanation  M-as  to  the  effect  that  it  was  hi.«  ha 
to  bend  as  he  went  into  fight,  hence  "  Bend-I-go."    Another 
that  he  and  his  two  brothers  were  irreverently  given  the  Scr 
tural   names  of  Shadrach,  Meshack  and   .^^ed^Pco.     The 
the  name  of  the  fighter,  was  corrupted  into  Bendigr>.     Bondi 
went   about   the   country   giving   exhib'tions    of   strength 
agility.     He  possessed  a  natural  sense  of  humor  and  was  a 
of  a  clown  in  the  boxing  ring.    He  fought  three  battles  with 
Caunt  and  was  victorious  in  two. 

Bendigo,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  ring,  hecamej 
preacher.  He  died  in  1880,  death  resulting  from  an  acciden^ 
fall  down  stairs  at  his  home. 

A  man  named  Tass  Parker  took  the  nominal  oh.impinn!i 
after  Bendiirn's   retirement.     The   next  claimant   was   Willii 
Perry,  the  Tipton  Slasher,  so  called  from  the  section  of  Enals 
whence  he  hai!ed.     Hi-  was  an  ungainlv  pugilist,  but  cnitld 
his  fists  with   formiilable  efTcct.     He  lost  his  chnmnionshin 
Harry  Bnxjme  on  a  foul  in  18.51,  and  Broome  npheld  the  hnr 
until  1853,  when  he  forfeited  a  return  match  with  the  Tip! 
Slasher,  and  retired  from  Iho  ring.     The  Tipton  Slasher  agl 
claimed  the  championship  an<l  was  defeated  by  Tom  Savers 
1857. 

Tom  Sayers  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  ring.     He 
small  for  a  heavy-weight,  but  an  ideal  fighter  of  grit,  speed, 
remarkable  recuperative  powers.     In  IRSf!  he  had  won  a  gr 
victory  over  Harry  Poidson.  which  went  ion  rounds  and  lasted 
hrtnrs  and  S  minMte«.    PonWri  Ut  owV-^f^rtKod  Sayers.  but 
hiitcT  outclassed  him  as  a  ?\gV\.eT.    ^^.^j'ix* \sA  ?&&v^»,  w^. 
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championsliip  from  this  time  forward.  February  19,  1857,  he 
met  Aaron  Jones,  the  battle  resulting  in  a  draw  after  12  rounds. 
The  men  fought  again  not  long  afterward,  and  Sayers  won  in  the 
85th  round.  He  then  challenged  the  Tipton  Slasher,  who  claimed 
the  championship  belt. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  middle-weight  ever  had  the 
audacity  to  challenge  for  the  championship,  and  the  fight  ex- 
cited the  keenest  interest  all  over  England.  The  Slasher  stood 
four  inches  over  Sayers  and  weighed  about  45  pounds  more  than 
the  plucky  little  middle-weight.  The  two  came  together  June 
16,  1857.  Sayers  adminstered  a  beating  to  his  ponderous  oppo- 
nent in  10  rounds,  thereby  winning  the  championship  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tom  Paddock,  a  well-known  and  very  game  pugilist,  wh  > 
was  at  his  best  in  the  fifties,  was  anxious  to  fight  Savers  for  the 
championship.  He  fell  ill,  however,  and  had  to  go  to  a  hos- 
pital where  his  poverty  prevented  him  from  getting  any  lux- 
uries. Sayers,  hearing  this,  visited  him,  and,  though  himself 
far  from  rich,  gave  him  £5.  On  recovery,  Paddock  renewed  his 
application  to  fight,  but,  being  unable  to  raise  the  full  stake  of 
1'300,  begged  tliat  £50  might  be  waived,  which  was  at  once  done, 
and  the  fight  came  off  on  June  16,  1858.  In  the  last  round 
Sayers  delivered  a  severe  blow  with  his  left,  and  had  drawn 
back  his  right  hand  to  finish  the  fight,  but  noticing  his  adver- 
sary's condition  he  controlled  the  impulse  to  strike,  offered  hi? 
Iiand  in  friendship,  and  led  Paddock  to  his  seconds,  who  very 
properly  threw  up  the  sponge. 

Until  the  year  1859  England  had  a  monopoly  of  the  prize- 
fighting game.  The  champion  of  England  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  the  world.  America  had  indeed 
sent  a  few  fighters  across  the  Atlantic  to  do  battle  in  England, 
1)ut  they  were,  on  the  whole,  of  an  inferior  grade.  Yankee 
fighters  were  looked  upon  as  of  poor  quality  abroad.  They  were 
despised  as  rough-and-tumble  artists,  who  knew  more  of  biting, 
kicking,  and  gouging  than  they  did  of  the  scientific  art  of  box- 
ing as  it  was  practised  in  England.  Along  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  '50s,  however,  the  prowess  of  American  fighters  began  to  bo 
noised  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Word  came  that 
the  young  giant  beyond  the  sea  was  to  send  one  of  her  sons  over 
to  England  to  contest  for  the  world's  championship  title.  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  between  prominent  sporting  men  on  both 
sides,  with  the  result  that  a  splendid  product  of  American  mai\- 
hood,  John  C.  Heenan,  who  hailed  from  Bei\\c\a,  Ca\.,  avv<\.  nsVq 
was  known  as  the  Benic'm  boy,  was  chosen  to  vn[A\o\9L  \X\e  \>x«9!cv^ft 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.    Heenan  had  \)eeTv  deU^^^e^  Vvk.  Vfe^'^ 
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by  John  Morrissey,  but,  as  the  latter  was  not  a  native  Americ 
having  been  lK)rn  in  Irehind,  Ileonan  was  put  forward  as 
Iwst  man  who  conld  logically  represent  his  ooujitry  in  a  fi| 
abroad.    Hcenan  was  in  por>r  condition  when  defeated  by 
rissey,  and  had  Iiiul  lltle  experience  as  a  ringstcr,  but  under 
guidance  of  Aaron  Jcinps^  a  former  English  fighter  who  had  es 
lished  a  school  of  boxing  in  New  York,  he  made  wonderlol 
strides  in  the  fistic  art.     Ilecnan  looked  the  ideal  fighter.     He 
stood  six  feet  one  inch  in  height  and  his  fighting  weight 
about    190   pounds.      He  was   powerfully  built   and   splendi 
proportioned.     He  had  a  phenomenal  reach,  and  his  manner 
driving  in  his  blows  filled  his  admirers  with  joy. 

The  battle  waged  fiercely  up  to  tlie  32d  round,  Heenan  forr 
ing  Savers  down  several  times,  though  the  latter  fought  plucki' 
The  Englishman  was  pretty  well  cxhaui^ted  when  they  came 
for  the  3()th  round,  while  Ileenan's  face  showed  the  effects 
Sayers's  blows.    In  this  round  a  cry  went  up  that  the  police 
coming.     A  body  of  bluecoats  hud  spread  ont  and  wa.*  mov 
toward  the  ring.    The  spectators  tried  to  hold  them  ofT,  but  t 
ke|)t  advancing.     Meanwhile  Sayera  had  gone  down,  badly 
hausted. 

When  time  was  called  for  the  37th  round,  cver>thing 
confusion  about  the  ring.    A  crowd  of  shouting,  struggling  s] 
tators  crowdetl  in  about  the  barriers.     The  referee  and  oi 
officials  were  swept  one  side.     Savors  and  lleenan  kept  on  fi 
ing  during  the  uproar.    The  American  grappled  with  his  ad 
v=ary  and  they  both  fell  against  the  ropes.     The  referet;  at 
xlage  declared  that  the  battle  was  off  and  loft  the  grounds.    In 
midst  of  the  excitement  the  ropes  were  lowered  and  a  madly 
cited  crowd  swept  into  the  ring.    The  fight  was  supposed  to 
closed  now,  but  five  more  rounds,  or  rather,  sorimmages. 
fought  before  the  police  coidd  force  their  way  in  through 
crowd  around  tbi-  combatants.     In  one  of  these  Hpcnan.  dri 
to   desperation    by   the   mob   which   surrounded   him,    attav.! 
Sayers's  attendants.     This  \va<^  nothing  more  than  an  effo: 
get  e1b<iw-ro(mi,  but  it  created  much  feeling  at  the  time. 

Finally  tlie  referee  returned  and  once  more  ordered  the 
to  cease  hostilities.  Hecnan  showed  that  he  was  still  in  fine 
physical  shape  by  jumping  the  ropes  and  running  nearly  all  of 
the  way  to  the  railroad  station.  lie  was  plainly  in  far  better 
shape  than  Savers,  who  was  about  done  for  at  the  end.  Tbi" 
Americans  bailed  llio  fight  as  a  great  victory  for  the  Benicia 
lioy,  and  dnimcd  that  the  crow<l  broke  into  the  ring  to  save  the 
/sn;j/ishrniin  whm  »nev\lrt\»V  vVUnvV  vV^red  bim  in  V'r  fjic>^  Th' 
rrfvrcf'  Inter  decided  tVe  \»ftVV\o  ft  Atwvv,  wwXNwAVi  '^vxi^^.  v 
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money  being  raised  by  popular  subscription.  The  contest  lasted 
2  hours  and  20  minutes.  Thus  ended  the  great  international 
battle. 

Tom  Sayers  retired  from  the  ring,  leaving  his  championship 
belt  for  competition. 

The  belt  went  to  Sam  Hurst  in  1860 ;  but  in  the  following 
year  Jem  Mace  defeated  Hurst.  Mace  then  fought  two  bouts 
with  Tom  King,  losing  the  second;  but,  since  King  refused  a 
third  match.  Mace  again  claimed  the  title. 

Jem  Mace  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fig\ires  in  ring  his- 
tory. He  was  a  violinist  and  a  gypsy  by  taste,  but  became  a 
boxer  at  fairs.  His  sensitive  and  imaginative  nature  made  him 
seem  a  coward  in  early  fights ;  but  he  fought  his  way  to  a  place 
among  the  first  pugilists  of  the  time.  From  1862,  when  he  de- 
feated Tom  King  in  a  gruelling  fight,  until  1872,  when  he  fought 
a  draw  with  J.  Cobum  in  this  country,  he  was  either  champion 
or  claimant. 

Joe  Wormald  had  the  belt  for  defeating  Marsden  in  1865; 
but  Wormald  forfeited  to  Mace.  Mace  and  Joe  Goss  fought  a 
draw  in  1866,  both  claiming  the  title.  Joe  Wormald  claimed  the 
championship  in  1867,  and  the  same  year  Jem  Mace  and  E. 
Baldwin  fought  a  draw  for  the  title  in  this  country.  Wormald 
and  Baldwin  also  drew^  in  America,  and  McCook  and  T.  Allen 
fought  here  for  the  championship.  Jem  Mace  finally  secured 
the  undisputed  title  when  he  defeated  T.  Allen  in  America  in 
1870.    J.  Cobum  drew  with  Mace  during  the  next  year. 

By  his  first  wife  Jem  Mace  had  a  son  who  became  noted  as 
an  itinerant  preacher.  It  so  happened  once  that,  while  Jem  was 
giving  a  boxing  exhibition  in  the  upper  hall  of  a  public  building 
at  Brighton,  England,  his  son  was  preaching  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  same  house.  A  mutual  friend  ran  hastily  up  stairs  to  in- 
form the  old  fighter  that,  while  he  was  punching  all  comers  above, 
his  son  was  trying  to  save  sinners  below.  The  elder  Mace  laughed 
at  the  coincidence  and  replied : 

"  You  know  the  Mace  family  are  all  great  show  people,  only 
they're  not  all  in  the  same  line.  Tell  the  boy  I'd  like  to  see  'im 
when  'is  show  is  over ! " 

The  next  great  champion  found  in  the  annals  of  pugilism  i.s 
Paddy  Ryan,  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland.  After  him  began  the 
line  of  Irish-American  champions,  and  the  American  champion- 
ship itself. 

John  L.  Sullivan  defeated  Ryan  in  a  Berserker  fight  at  MU- 
sipsippi  City  in  1882,  in  nine  rounds.    Tn  \?>?>^  ;\o\\tv\i.^\\!^v<»'^ 
defeated  Jake  Kilrain,  who  had  worked  A^\a  vra-v  to  ^L^^<s  '^iviijlsv^vx 
f/f/e  hvtiniwing  with  Jem  Smith. 
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Sullivaii'ii  downfall  is  tbufl  reeoriled  by  one  of  his  adiniret 

••  You  all  rc'inciiilier  the  Bad  fale  of  .John  L.  Sullivan  vrh 
he  went  up  ajrainst  Jim  Corbett  in  181)2.    Sullivan  for  10  jcj 
hold  the  eliainpioiislup  of  America  against  all  coiiiors  and  ct 
».idi'red  himself  invinrihle.     lie  had  jrono  intn  the  ring  bo  ofl 
«hou  hop  fat  and  out  of  trim  that  ho  thouirht  ho  could  *ret  aw 
with  Corbett  without  much  trainin;.'.     In  fat-t.  his  work  at  Ca 
riace  Inn  down  on  I^oug  Inland  was  a  |>erfi'<t  farce.     He  eim 
laid  off  there  and  guzzlod  bottle  after  bottle  of  ale,  right  nnd 
the  nose  of  his  patient  trainer,  Phil  Casey,  the  hand-ball  cha 
pion.     When   Sullivan's  ilosept   friends   suggested    a   little 
training,  he  gat  back  and  declared  that  Corbett  was  such  a  pi 
he  didn't  have  to  be  in  first-class  fnmi  to  win  in  a  few  punch 
The  night  iiifore  lie  left  for  New  Orleans  Sullivan  was  ask 
how  long  he  expected  the  fight  would  last. 

"  '  Oh,  it  may  go  eight  rounds,  but  no  further,*  replied  .I«ihi 
who  looked  the  picture  of  confidence.  He  was  at  fat  as  a  jtrize 
and  R8  rIow  as  molasses.  lie  had  a  pronounced  jiauncli  and  w 
in  no  shape  to  fight  a  l>oy.  Still,  in  his  fat  condition,  all  thou 
that  Sullivan  could  win,  as  he  had  done  so  many  times  befo 
under  similar  adverse  conditions.  We  all  know  the  rpsult  of  the 
mill.  Sullivan  was  too  heavy  and  slow  to  get  out  of  his  own 
way.  He  nevf  r  landed  a  solid  blow  in  the  21  rounds.  He  h 
came  so  tired  that  he  couldn't  hold  \i]\  his  arms  in  defence  a 
finally  went  down  in  sections,  Corbett  continually  ruining  bio 
on  his  jaw  and  body.  Finally  the  liig  brewery  hoise  drop)wd 
in  a  heap,  completely  exhausted,  but  practically  uninjured, 
soon  as  he  was  counted  out.  he  got  up  .slowly  and  nuide  a  sp' 
tn  the  immense  crowd  nt  the  ringside — an  unusual  thing  for 
defeated  champion  to  do." 

The  Albany  Law  Journal  thus  gloated  over  Sullivan's 
feat: 

What   a   satire   on   human   nature    it   i*   tliat    tlie   most    I'dftirat^ 
man    in   this   country   for   ten    years   lia«t   Iw-en   n    priw-fl^jliUT!      Not 
ninnh'.  generous  athlete  nt  thnt,  lint  the  ty|>e  of  viilparity  and  tle;.Tni 
tion — a  (Ininken,  soiidrn,   iptiornnt  l)rnte:   a  wife-lwnUT :    the  terror 
peaceable  citizens;  a  jereat,  liulkin^,'  (•tjliath,  who  gaineil  nniverM»|  imti 
riety    and    three    hun<irerl    thouxaiiil    ilollnrs     (whifh    lie    !«]ii»ndrr<s| 
riotous  dehftuchL-ryJ    hv  terrifying?  and   heatiiijj  Mnmller   men,   and  wl 
on  the   first  ocfa.Hion   when   lie  met  anything.'   like   an   approarli   t«i 
^ipantie    thews    went   down    like    a    child    and    hlublM'red    like    n    hnl 
Such   was   anrl   is  .Tolm   L.   Sullivan,   a   much   greater   celehrity    in 
estimation  of  the  press  and  the  public  than  the  pure  |Kwt  or  the  lof 
political  moralist.     I'rohatily  neither  of  the  latter  earned  in  all   Ink  Ii 
BO  much    money    as  this   \vreteUe<l   fellow  threw   nwiiy    in   ten   year 
prnhnblv   neither  of  t)\en\  Va*  V-W.  wwicVi  x<\««v  \X\«i\\  VW.  ••  vjentlenma 
M-/(o  troimccd  bini  netted  lor  tW.  Vow'*  'kwV  <A  VsOiwaVXvR.   >«;vw«. 
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niinutos'  pxliibitinn  of  his  phenomenal  prowess  than  we  pay  to  the  chief 
justice  for  the  labor  of  a  year!  What  a  people  we  are,  at  whose 
(lomand  the  press  allots  four  times  the  space  to  news  of  a  boxing  content 
l>ctwcen  two  gladiators,  neither  of  whom  could  gain  admittance  into 
any  decent  society,  not  to  say  into  any  cultivated  household  in  the 
land,  than  it  bestows  upon  tlie  immortal  singing  of  the  poet  or  the 
wise  and  elevated  teachings  of  the  political  moralist!  Even  among 
the  fair  sex,  we  fear,  Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  the  very  type  of  personal 
elegance,  must  have  given  place  to  "  handsome  gentleman  Jim." 

Prize-ring  Receipts.  A  review  of  the  amounts  won  by 
Knglisli  and  American  pugilists  from  the  beginnings  of  prize- 
ring  history  sIjows  a  steady  remarkable  growth.  The  very  first 
contest  of  whose  stakes  we  have  a  reliable  record  is  that  fought 
Ijetween  Jack  Broughton  and  Jack  Slack  in  1750  for  £200,  or 
$1000,  a  side.  This  was  an  enormous  sura  for  those  days.  Slack 
never  afterward  fought  for  more  than  100  guineas  a  side,  or  a 
little  over  $500. 

It  was  100  guineas  that  Slack  lost,  together  with  the  cham- 
pionship of  England,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Bill  Stevens  the 
Nailer. 

The  Nailer,  as  champion,  met  George  Meggs  of  Bristol  for 
$1000  a  side  in  1761,  but  he  never  was  backed  again,  as  he  was 
known  to  have  sold  out  to  Meggs.  Meggs  fought  twice  with 
George  Wilson,  the  first  time  for  $500  and  the  second  for  $1000. 
Bill  Darts,  who  flourished  from  1764  to  1769,  had  several 
matches,  including  those  with  Tom  Juchan,  Tom  Doggett,  the 
West  Country  Bargeman,  Tom  Swansey,  "  Death  "  Oliver,  one 
of  Broughton's  best  pupils,  Peter  Corcoran,  and  Tom  Lyons;  but 
the  stake  was  never  more  than  $500  except  in  the  match  with 
Lyons,  the  Waterman,  when  it  was  $1000  a  side.  Darts,  by  the 
way,  sold  out  to  Corcoran  for  $500.  Coming  to  the  time  of  Tom 
Johnson,  from  1787  to  1790,  there  are  to  he  found  statements 
that  that  champion  was  backed  for  $3000  against  Mike  Byan, 
which  he  won,  and  against  "  Big  Ben  "  Ryan  for  $5000,  but  Ryan 
forfeited.  There  is  little  to  corroborate  the  assertion  regarding 
the  size  of  the  stakes  in  those  events.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  write 
them  down  as  exaggerations.  This  is  especially  to  be  seen  when 
it  is  known  that  when  Johnson  and  Ben  Ryan  were  afterward 
matched  for  $2500  a  side,  the  amount  was  considered  to  be  mar- 
vellously high. 

Looking  over  the  histories  of  Dan  Mendoza,  John  Jackson, 
Jem  Belcher,  Henry  Pearce,  and  John  Gully,  who  were  England's 
successive  champions  during  the  period  between  1793  and  1805, 
there  can  be  found  mention  of  stakes  as  \ovj  as  S,'iQ,\sN\\.  wwor 
above  £200,  with  the  exception  of  that  \i\  iVvc  tcv«l\!c\v  \iaVw«c^ 
Pearce  and  Belcher,  which  was  500  pruineaa  a  a\^c.    Tqtkv  Cyw^^ 
JfoI_yaeaux,  and  Tom  Sprini?  came  along,  axvA  \\v\a  c«tx\ea  x»  v> 
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Jem  Ward's  time  (18i:"i),  and  \vc  licnr  nf  nr»  stakf-  of  more 
$10<)()  until  till'  iiintili  Itctwcen  Ward  nnd  t'aiinou,  wlun  $21 
a  side  wai*  jtosttMl.    This  contest  created  unusual  excitement, 
are  told,  not  only  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the  men, 
also  because  of  ''the  larfje  stake.*."     The  great   Bendigo 
many  battles  for  from  $50  to  $1000  and  two  for  more  than 
latter  sum.    One  was  with  Ben  Caunt  for  $1000  a  side,  and 
other  was  for  the  same  stakes  against  Tom  Paddock.    Thi:?  brii 
us  to  1844  up  to  1800,  and  thereafter  $inno  a  side  appears  tnj 
a  more  frrciucnt  thin;:,  Init   I'addock  and  Ben  Count.  Hat 
Broome,  Bill  Perry,  the  "Tipton  Slasher,"  and  Nat  Laughs 
wlio  followed  Paddock,  each  fought  for  $500  a  Mc  and  less. 

Now  we  come  to  Tom  Sayers's  time.    The  famous  [)ugitl 
engaged  in  many  battles',  more  than  have  been  chronicled,  but 
he  never  fought  for  more  than  $500  a  side  excepting  four  tit 
and  $250  was  his  whole  prize  more  than  once.    The  five  irxc 
tions  alluded  to  were  his  contests  with  the  "Tipton  Slashe^ 
Bill  Benjamin   (twice),  and  John  C.  Ileenan,  when  the  stal 
were  $2000  a  side,  and  one  with  Bob  Bretile,  when  Savers  put 
$2000  to  Brcttle's  $1000. 

After  Sayers's  time  the  championship  stakes  became  $10( 
side,  as  a  rule,   for  a   lime,   and  then   began   to  grow,   thoi 
slowly.    Jem  JIaco  fought  Tom  Allen  at  Keniicrville.  near  N< 
Orleans,  for  $5000,  in  1870,  though  Mace  and  Joe  t'oburn  fouj 
for  only  $2000  a  year  later,  and  Mace  and  Ned  O'Baldwin  wt 
matched  for  $2000.    The  latter  match  was  prevented  by  the 
thorities. 

Tom  Hycr  and  Yankee  Sullivan  were  the  first  pair  to  fij 
for  as  much  as  $5000  a  side,  and  that  prize  was  duplicated 
once  before   [lugilists   who  are  famous  to-day  became  knoi 
That  was  in  the  match  between  Tom  King  and  John  C.  Hieni 

In  America  there  was  a  time  when  even  the  great  Jack  Der 
sey  did  not  refuse  tf>  fight  for  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars.    Jc 
L.'  Sullivan  in  his  early  career,  when  he  was  really  at  his  h 
received  only  $50  for  beating  .Steve  Taylor  at  Harry  HillV 
sporting  resort  in  1881.    The  same  year  Sullivan  got  $750 
knocking  John  Flood  out  in  eight  rounds  in  that  meninrai 
fight  on  a  barge  in  the  Hudson  river.    Sullivan  thought  he 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  when  he  flashed  the  coin  arou 
town  that  night. 

Compare  these  sum.s  with  the  purse  of  $25,000  raised  for 
last  Gght  iu  which  SuWivaw  tu^a^ed,  when  he  was  defeated 
J.  J.  Corbett.    That  was  a\,  ^cw  r»TVw%TO  X'^fn.  TVn\*  tr>g»-tl 
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W'htn  JohDf^on  whippoJ  Bum*  in  Australiu  in  the  winter  of 
1I>0;)  for  u  $:{:),(i()0  jiurso,  of  wh:cli  liurns  rwiveJ  $;i(),OUti,  it  is 
i-laiim>cl  tlic  grow  nctfipts  were  nearly  $150,000,  although  Pro- 
moter Mcintosh  never  pave  out  the  oltieial  lijiuren.  Next  to  this 
affair  the  Corfx-tl-MeCoy  fake  fight  in  Madison  Squam  flanleii 
\n  6upp<t*!e(l  to  linve  drawn  the  higgcst  gate  money,  hut  there  is 
tloDlit  even  about  that.  While  it  is  generally  thouplit  that  tTri.OoO 
WMs  taken  in  at  the  box  offices,  it  is  stated  seuii-olVu-ially  that 
i?,*Ui<)  was  the  reft!  amount. 
Itfforc  this  affair,  llic  larp'st  purse  ever  fought  for  in  this 
iitry  v/a-i  ^GO.Tl."),  the  ri'sult  of  tin-  first  Gans-Xeison  battle' 
I.  Nevada.  Ji'lfrics  and  Sharkey  fought  for  $(]7,0()0 
i'land,  whili'  .U'tT  and  Ftt2.>sininions  mixed  it  up  for 
$C.'J.OiW  at  the  same  place.  Corljctt  and  JeiTrie.s  drew  $(;-i.340 
in  Friwo,  n  n*«)rd  for  the  Earthipiake  Cty,  where  other  tights 
have  ilrawn  big  iiionev.  «,<  follows:  Xel.«on-Britt  (li»t»r»)  $18.- 
311;  Gan*-Rritt.  $:^r,.ii00;  Britt-Young  CorlHstt,  $3'».?G(; ;  Jef- 
rri».Fitr.sinimons.  $;n.SOO;  .TelTrics-KMlilin.  $3l.4ST:  Britt- 
.VHKin  (IfltU).  $?(;.rtOn;  Burns-Sipiires.  $?.V-''>0;  Johnson- 
Krlrbrl.  $lT,oon:  O'Brien-Fiti^immons*.  $H1.407;  Young  Cor- 
Jtett-Xfl,«n    (1904),  $IM07;   Young  Corbett-Xelson    (1905), 

In  Xew  York  City  umltrlhe  llnrtun  law  CorU'tt  and  Sharkey 
«ln>w  ♦iS.Otlo  Bt  the  I>pnox  A.  C.  KitzsiminoiK  and  Iluhlin 
fought  f«r  $l.i,0'^*0  in  Miidi«on  S<|uare  (JHrden.  Shiirkey  and 
Kuhlin  proves!  a  magnet  for  $40.oon  at  Coney  Islanil.  while 
SbarkcT  and  McCoy  drew  $.tT.rino  nt  the  Lenox  A.  C.  The  .Icf- 
frie*-Cort)rtt  batik-  at  the  Inland  nett^-d  $:i5.iin().  and  the  Me- 
fJovem-Krne  bout  in  the  (iarden  priwluoed  $32,000.  Sliarkey 
an  J  FitZitininirin.«  oltracted  $.i.'».noo.  MeOovcrn  and  Dixon  got 
fS4,no«.  and  Choyn«ki  and  M.Coy  nplit  up  $-30,000. 

PugiliBts,  Female.  Profieiency  witli  tlie  glovem  wa»  nddcil 
(o  the  tutegorv  of  ladylike  acquirement!^  in  the  eighteenth  ivn- 
tury,  ■«  thr  following  triistanf**  will  show: 

CUAUJUIOK.— t.   Elimlwtlt    WilkiiiKon.  of  flcrkrnwrll.   havinir   l"»<t 

•  wnriU  Willi  lUnniih   Mvfli'lil.  iinil   rt^iiiriiia  Mtiufnrtinn.  do  invitp 

lo  mnrt   nw   upon   thf  stap?,   and    l>ox   mr  (or  lhr«*  tfiiinfo*:    moh 

a  holtlinit  luina-rtown   in  rarli   lmn<l    '>i>>i   ihn   ilnst  wuman  tkat 

UM  awa^f  to  lv<w  the  iMtttlr. 

■ -e,  not  allow  M}  ^I»e<•ifl^  a  eh*U 
(id  ni'<'e|>tan(f  n"  f'lllows: 


Amour 
lenge  lo  pn 


I,  IIa^.^ah  Hr»TKU>.  of  Ni-wput<-  Market.  In'ariwtt  o\  W*  T<p»(t>\«,\»- 
«f    KIlMbrtK  WllkinxMi.    ui/l    not    (ail.   (Iwl   WNVVVnv,   lo   v\x*<   VwM 
th«n  wnrtU.  >lrj>inng  hnOie-thr«i«l»,  lUwl  Uoittv  \«t   tuo  \»?««l. 
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Pullman,  an  industrial  suburb  of  tho  city  of  Chicago,  III 

to  whicli  it  was  annox</<l  in  188?>.     It  wn:*  founded  in  1880 
Gcorpe  Murlinier  Pullman   (  1S.'J1-1.S!»7 ),  inventor  of  the  l'u| 
man  sleeping-rar  (see  Slekpixo-Caii).  who  e^^tablishetl  her«? 
extensive  works  of  the  Pullman  PulnLr-Cnr  Company.     He 
temptt'J  to  make  it  a  "model  town."     Even  the  public  wor 
were  the  property  of  the  Pullman  Pnlace-Car  Company  and  we 
managed  as  a  liusiness  investment.     But  the  attendant  resti 
tions  and  the  liifjh  rate  charged  for  rent,  water,  and  gas  creat 
irreat  dissatisfaction.     Nine  years  after  its  erection  the  rcsidenl 
voted  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Chicago. 

As  to  the  naming  of  the  town,  the  Srrajibo'jk  repeats 
ftmu.«iiig  story  told  to  its  contributor  by  Sir  Hiram  Mnxim. 

'*  ilost  of  U8  liere,"  gai<l  Maxim  to  a  piirty  assembled  in 
home  at  Norwood,  London,  "have  travelled   in   Pu!lman-ca< 
The  Pullman-car  is  built  at  tiie  town  of  Pullman,  near  Chica| 
Is  that  not  so?    Well,  I'll  wager  that  not  one  of  you  can  tell  h^ 
the  town  of  Pullman  got  its  name." 

■'  Why,  from  the  inventor  of  the  curs  that  bear  his  name,  i 
eouree,''  re])lied  a  guest. 

"  Kight  as  fur  as  j'ou've  gone."  said  Sir  Hiram,  "  hut  you  are 
only  half  right.    The  town  was  named  after  two  men — Pullms 
and  Manning,  an  engineer  employed  by  Pullman  to  lay  out 
town. 

"  When  it  canie  time  to  give  a  name  to  the  new  tovm,  ManuU 
went  to  Mr.  Pullman  and  said  he  thought  the  town  should 
called  Mauuingtown.  or  Manning  City,  or  something  of  liiat  sort, 
as  he.  Manning,  had  done  all  tlie  work  of  laying  out  the  pla^ 
and  hence  should  l>e  thus  honored. 

"'Well,'  drawled  Mr.  Pullman,  'you  forget  that  while 
town  reproHcntB  your  work,  it  also  represents  my  money.    So 
willing  to  go  halves  on  the  glory  of  the  name.    That  is.  we 
take  the  first  half  of  my  name  and  the  first  half  of  vonr  name 
and  thus  we  will  both  figure  in  the  town's  name,  which  will 
Pull-man.'" 

The  story  is  possibly  true  in  its  essentials.    The  name  of 
architect  of  Pullman,  however,  was  not  Manning,  but  Solon  S. 
Beman.    The  first  syllable  of  Pullman  and  the  last  syllable 
Bcman  would  of  course  furnish  data  for  the  joke^ 

Punch   (London),  its  Precursors  and  Imitators.     It 

not  a  little  remiU'k.Hble  that  we  should  lie  indebted  to  the  psall 

singing  dayn  of  the  Coniiuonwealth  for  the  fir<;t  English  pcric 

ii'til  devoted  to  fun  nn(\  sjxWtc   C\x\  Wo  ^.w  ^n^  .\.^tU,  Ifi.'?,  un'l 

the  very  nose  of  Ms  lV\pV\Txe%s  W  ^t«^.w^.w,^^^^S^JCv^^A* 
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"  MercuriuB  Democritus,  or  a  true  and  Perfect  Xocturnall, 
commiinicatins  many  Rtraii(;e  Wonders,  out  of  the  World  in  the  Moon, 
the  Antipodes,  Mujrgy-land,  Tenebris,  Fairy-land,  Greenland,  and  other 

adjacent  countries.     Publislied  for 
the  Right  Understanding  of  all  the  Mad-merry  People  of  Great  Bedlam." 

The  size  is  the  upual  .small  4to  of  tlie  journals  of  the  period, 
and  its  matter  consists  of  sarcastic  comments  iipon  passing 
events,  together  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  fictitious  intelli- 
gence, hut  the  wit,  if  wit  it  can  be  called,  is  usually'  of  so  gross 
a  nature  that  it  defies  quotation.  As  a  record  of  contemporary 
manners  and  customs,  however,  the  files  of  the  pancr  have  their 
value  to  antiquarians.  From  the  following  it  would  appear  that 
the  rites  of  St.  Valentine  were  not  formerly  confined  to  pen  and 
paper : 

"  A  young  gentlewoman,  casting  her  apron  over  her  face,  be- 
cause she  should  see  nobody  till  she  came  to  her  sweetheart's 
bedside,  on  Valentine's  morning,  was  met  withal  in  the  street 
by  another  spark-,  who  claiming  her  for  his  Valentine,  and  offer- 
ing to  salute  her,  she  denied  to  uncover  her  lips,  whereupon 
he  kissed  her  apron,  which  another  seeing  him,  and  laughing  at 
him,  he  told  him  he  was  but  a  fool  to  laiigh  at  him,  for  the 
gentlewoman's  lips  tasted  sweetest  when  strained  through  her 
apron!"     (Xo.  85.) 

The  editor  appears  to  have  been  a  madcap  Boyali.st,  always 
in  hot  water  on  account  of  his  vile  personalities.  The  publica- 
tion was  very  irregular,  and  the  tavern-haunters  were  often  left 
some  weeks  without  their  favorite.  At  such  times,  we  gather 
from  the  insinuations  of  rival  journals  that  Democritus  was  in 
durance.  One  fine  day,  however,  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  in 
earnest,  and  not  long  after  there  came  forth  a  little  pamphlet, 
now  of  extreme  rarity,  entitled,  "  A  Hue  and  Cry  after  Mercu- 
rius  Democritus." 

Pygmies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  "  Iliad," 
Homer  alludes  to  the  legendary  conflicts  between  the  pygmies 
and  the  cranes : 

So  when  inclement  winters  vex  the  plain 
With  piercing  frosts,  or  thick-descending  rain. 
To  warn»er  scenes  the  cranes  imbodied  fly 
With  noise  and  order  through  the  midway  sky; 
To  p.vgmy  nations  wounds  antl  death  they  bring 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing. 

Iliad,  III.  5  seq. 

These  pygmies  were  reputed  to  be  about  I.314  inches  high. 
Their  stature  is  indicated  in  their  name;  fot  \,\\^  ^Tft<?K.  ^"wigwj 
denotes  the  length  of  the  forearm,  from  t^AC  po\T\\.  c»\  \i}cv%  ^Visys 
to  the  Joint  of  the  £ist.    Their  abode  is  p\acc(i  \>^  "H.Qita«T  -oftw 
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liis  ralmlous  aiiJ  iii^htic  ocean.  Later  writers,  Junro  ilefinit 
lo  tlio  locality,  nut  lliL'tn  in  tlit-  interior  of  Africa;  on  towanls 
Ethiopia,  near  tlie  flouroes  of  tlie  Nile;  whither  the  cranes  came 
from  the  north  to  contcnil  with  them  for  the  prorliicts  of  the 
earth.  Stralio,  with  an  afTcotatiou  of  aLviirat'V,  divides  pypuifs 
into  two  classes;  of  whirh  one  contained  those  which  were  three 
Bimns  hi^h,  and  the  other,  those  which  were  five  spans  hich. 
"It  Mas,"  he  gravely  statis,  "tlie  former  who  fought  witii  the 
cranes."  Olh-T  nntlior.*  speak  of  the  northern  pypmies,  wlio 
dwelt  near  the  lofjcndary  Thule;  as  well  as,  a  race  of  pyginie* 
Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  Ovid  and  other  ancient  popts  found  1 
pygmies  suitable  employment,  or  turned  them  to  account 
j)iaythings  for  tlniir  wit.  A  favorite  amusement  witli  them 
to  contrast  their  potty  proportions  with  the  huge  and  brawi 
dinicnsions  of  Hrrcules. 

Not  until  I'^'II  do  we  come  across  nny  verifiahle  alhision 
a  pygniy  race.    These  were  a  trihe  of  Amall  men  called  Kimc 
sail!  to  inlinl)it  Jfadngascar,     They  are  identified  with  the  trihe 
now  calhd  Vazimhu,  dwelling  in  the  mountainoup  districts 
that  Lsland.    The  first  bit  of  positive  data  respecting  the  pygmi< 
or  60-cailed  dwarf-peoples  of  Ea.stern  Afri<'a,  was  funii.<;hed 
18T0  by  the  German  explorer  Georg  August  Scbweinfurlh.     M 
the  residinco  of  ilunsa,  the  Monltattu  King,  he  f'>und  some 
dividual  nicniberp  of  tlie  .\kka  or  Tikki-Tikki  tribe,  who  so  U 
as  known  are  the  Fmalle.*t  people  in  the  world. 

Paul  Du  I  Imillu  in  18fi3  penetrated  into  the  va?t  forests 
Western  Africa,  and,  after  his  return,  publijihed  a  book  entitU 
"The  Country  of  the  Dwarfs"  (London,  1871).     As  wa."?  tl 
case  with  his  earlier  book  "  Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa,! 
his  accounts  were  received  witli  suspicion,  if  not  open  derision 
A   review  in   the   Orapliic  reprejcnt-s   the  cautions  attitude 
even  tlic  friendlie.'st  critics: 

Tlie  first  purt  of  tlic  IwKtk  tmliU  vt-ry  inucli  like  moot  otlier  descrij 
tions  of  .■African  I'xplonitioni  but  furtlier  on  Mr.  du  Clmillu   rf|>n!»«fB 
liini8<*lf   US   hnvin}!    «rriv»'d    nt    the   country    of    ttie    dwarfn.    wliom 
considers   to   ht-   identicnl    with   the  Bup|>oft<-d    fa1)uloua   pygmies.     Th| 
BtranKe  race,  who  iivcrajfo  only  from  four  fiH't  to  four  fwt  s»even  inch 
in  lieight,  live  a  perfectly  wild  life  in  the  forests  of  equatorial  Afric 
feeding   on    snakes,    rntn,   mice,    and    herriea.      They   go   entirely    li«k« 
and   inhabit  Imt.s  made  by  Iwndinjr  limnches  of  troen  in  the  shape  of  ! 
Iww,  the  ends  lioing  put  into  the  ground.     Tlie  height  of  the   huta 
just  enougli  to  keep  tlic  liead  of  a  man  from  touching  the  roof  whi 
lie   is  ei'uti'd.     Thetie  dwarfs*  are   very  uliy  of  iK-ing  seen,   and   lioh] 
comnninion  with  the  Kepro  trihea  ahoiit  them,  \>y  whom  they  are  calU 
Obon^os.     Truly  we  have  here  a.  strange  talc.     We  do  not  know  th 
H'e  )iRVt'  any  ri;:lit  to  do«\>t  Mx.  An  CVxaUUi'a  word  if  ho  iiieHtm  us 
accept  tlie  iMnik  n!«  a  bonA  fide  VAwaWve  lA  v\\«».\.  Vt  V^a. 'cVtosm-K  so 
uut  tim  is  preclaely  Uie  pouvt  &a  Vo  ^V\cV,»'VA'i,\.  t^jjCn^W.n..^  r-- 
oertaii 
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In  1877  Henry  M.  Stanley  discovered  the  Upper  Congo  and 
afterward  explored  the  country.  He  found  this  dwarf  race  in 
various  places.  In  his  more  recent  expedition  from  the  Congo 
to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  he  often  came  across  small  groups  of 
them  scattered  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Upper  Aruwimi,  and 
more  to  the  east  on  the  Semeliki  Eiver.  Possibly  the  Paria  in 
the  Somali  country,  who  are  to  be  found  between  the  Galla  and 
Somali  tribes,  should  here  be  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  same 
dwarfish  racel 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  a  primitive  people,  characterized  by 
a  stature  below  the  average  medium  height,  are  to  be  found 
scattered  all  over  equatorial  Africa,  from  the  west  coast  to 
Somali  land  in  the  east,  and  from  the  regions  south  of  Lake 
Tchad  down  to  the  southern  confluences  of  the  Congo.  They 
are  nowhere  found  in  a  coherent  body  or  nation,  with  fixed  places 
of  residence  and  commanded  by  a  chief.  They  form  small 
groups  in  the  midst  of  or  in  close  proximity  to  more  powerful 
or  more  intelligent  negro  tribes,  who  regard  them  as  little- better 
than  slaves.  They  are  allowed  to  live  on  condition  that  they 
hunt  deer  in  the  bush  and  fish  in  the  rivers  for  their  masters, 
or  kill  the  elephant,  whose  ivory  they  are  forbidden  to  seU.  They 
are  said  by  all  travellers  to  be  expert  hunters,  though  they  have 
no  firearms;  their  only  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears. 
Wild  animals  are  also  caught  by  them  in  nets,  corrals,  and  pit- 
falls. They  are  exceedingly  c'evor  in  the  arts  and  devices  that 
appertain  more  especially  to  primitive  and  uncultivated  races, 
and  show  great  fortitude  in  wrestling  with  the  natural  diffi- 
culties offered  in  a  wild  country  like  their  own,  by  both  man  and 
beast. 

As  to  the  average  stature  attained  by  these  people,  there  is 
much  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  furnished  by  travellers  who 
have  seen  them  in  their  native  haunts.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  obtain 
exact  data.  Dr.  Oskar  Ijcnz,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
travellers,  tells  us  that  the  pygmies  are  "  e.\cecdingly  shy  and 
timd,  and  in  order  to  make  observations  I  had  to  catch  them 
as  best  I  could,  hunting  thoni  down  like  wild  animals.  Once 
caught,  however,  they  soon  l)ccome  tractable,  especially  when  they 
see  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  white  man,  and  not  in  those  of  a 
slave  dealer;  a  few  presents  in  the  shape  of  beads,  cloth,  or — 
what  is  still  more  precious  on  the  Western  coast — salt,  will 
make  them  sufficiently  friendly  to  allow  of  a  yard  measure  being 
ap])lied  to  their  person.  They  are  mighty  glad,  however,  •wV«w 
the  operation  is  over,  and  run  awny  most  nimWv.  T\\e  «wv«i^.e%V 
man  of  ripe  jesrs  I  ever  rajne  across  among  t\\e  \\w\\«os,  5\.w\?k. 
four  feet  three  inches  from  the  gronnd." 
Stanlejr  saw  one  not  quite  four  feet  high,  anoW\et  lo^J^^  ^^'*' 
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four  inches,  and  a  grown  girl  of  about  seventeen  years  of 
who  was  half  an  inch  sliort  of  three  feet.    The  latter  may  ha 
been    an    exception,   although    the   women   are    proportions 
smaller  than  the  men. 

The  pygmies  of  Schweinfitrth.  whope  real  existence  has  git 
rise  to  so  many  fables,  call  tlicniselvcs  Akkas.     The  territory 
cupicd  by  them  is  of  considerable  extent,  in  tlie  neighborhood] 
3  degrees  north  latitude  and  ?5  degrees  east  longitude.     At 
time  of  the  explorer's  visit  they  numbered  nine  distinct  tril 
each  having  its  own  chief.     Schweinfurth  passed  llirough 
country   of  the   Niam-Niams,   and   ])enetrated   to   that    of 
Moiibuttos.     It  was  at  the  court  of  a  native  king  named  Mm 
that  he  discovered  the  dwarf  race.     JIunza  maintained  a  lit 
fotony  of  the  dwarfs,  near  his  royal  residence.    At  that  time 
various  tribes  of  Akkas  had  submitted  to  Jloumnie'i,   one 
Munza's  vassals,  who  had  conic  to  render  homage  to  his  tovereij 
at  the  head  of  several  hundred  of  the  pygmies.    Thus  Schwi 
furth  had  n  good  op]>ortunity  for  studying  them.     In  exchai 
for  one  of  his  dogs,  he  obtained  from  Munza  a  young  male  Ali 
who  died  suliseqtiently  of  dysentery. 

Most  of  the  data  gathered  by  Schweinfurth  wore  lost  il 
fire,  including  measuremente  and  notes  which  could  not  1m? 
placed,     Suhse«)iient  trnvellers,  h"wever,  encountered  gnnie  of 
dwarfs.    Mimza  having  learned  their  vnlue  as  objects  of  curiosi| 
gave  soini    of  them  from  time  to  time  to  buyers  of  ivory 
visited  hiui,    Thus  an  individual  of  the  race  reached  Khartoi: 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  Governor  of  the  Soudan  by  Em  in 
An  explorer  named   Miani,   following  in   Schweinfurth's   (a 
stt-ps,  finally  arrived  among  the  Moninittoe.    Succumbing  to 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  he  died,  bequeathing  to  the  Geographi 
Society  of  Italy  two  young  Akkas,  whom  he  had  got  in  exohai 
for  a  dog  and  a  calf.    1'hose  dwarfs,  Tebo  and  Chairallah, 
the  ones  adopted  by  Coujit  ^linisalchi. 

Some  anthropologists  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  AkI 
were  fakes,  so  to  speak,  and  that  Tebo  and  Chairalhih  wo^ 
some  day  attain  to  a  good  size.    Chairallah  died,  but  Tebo 
to  manhood,  and  did  not  pass  the  ptature  of  the  average  pvgj 
as  reported.    His  height  was  four  feet  seven  inches.    The  me 
stature  of  [\u-i>&  dwarfs  appears  to  he  about  four  feet  four 
one-half  inches.    Thiq  reckoning  makes  them  the  smallest  f»eoj 
in  the  world,  the  Ruslimen  i)erliaps.  but  not  certainly,  exc'«.'pt 
The  color  of  the  Akkas,  according  \o  Schwoinfurtb.  is  like  th 
nf  coffee  slightly  ro'.\sted.    Count  Miniscalehi  noticed  that  it  wu 
(larkor  in  summer  and  T>n.\«:T  'wv  \\\\A«. 

.A  marked  characU'tisVSt  ol  ^^^<l  K'^'aa  %%  wv  «wj\TOfs>»,  4( 
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opment  of  abdomen,  which  causes  the  adults  to  resemble  the 
children  of  negroes.  In  the  photographs  of  Tebo  and  Chair- 
allah  this  feature  is  most  pronounced.  The  chest,  compara- 
tively narrow  above,  is  dilated  below  in  order  to  contain  the 
huge  paunch.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  peculiarity  is  not  a  true 
race  characteristic,  being  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
pygmies  live  and  to  tbe  quality  of  their  food.  After  some  weeks 
of  wholesome  diet,  Tobo  and  Chairallah  lost  their  big  stomachs. 

The  Akkas  have  short  legs  and  very  small  hands.  Their 
senses  are  very  acute,  and  Schweinfurth  speaks  of  their  extraor- 
dinary agility.  The  Monbuttos  say  that  the  little  men  leap 
about  in  the  high  herbage  like  grasshoppers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  Prof.  Flower, 
C.  B.,  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  two  skeletons  of  Akkas  obtained  in  the  Monbuttu  country, 
Central  Africa,  by  Emin  Pasha.  Since  this  diminutive  tribe  was 
discovered  by  Schweinfurth  in  1870,  they  have  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  various  travellers  and  anthropologists, 
and  general  descriptions  and  movements  of  several  living  indi- 
viduals have  been  published,  but  no  account  of  their  psteological 
characters  has  been  given,  and  no  specimens  have  been  submitted 
to  careful  anatomical  examination. 

The  two  skeletons  are  those  of  fully  grown-up  people,  a 
male  and  a  female.  The  evidence  they  afford  entirely  corrobo- 
rates the  view  previously  derived  from  external  measurements, 
that  the  Akkas  are  among  the  smallest,  if  not  actually  the 
smallest,  people  upon  the  eartli.  These  skeletons  are  both  of 
them  smaller  than  any  other  normal  skeleton  known,  smaller 
certainly  than  the  smallest  Bushman's  skeleton  in  any  museum 
in  this  country,  and  smaller  than  any  out  of  the  twenty-nine 
skeletons  of  the  diminutive  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
of  which  the  dimensions  have  been  recorded. 

The  height  of  neither  of  them  exceeds  1.219  metres,  or  4 
feet,  while  a  living  female  Akka,  of  whom  Emin  Pasha  has  sent 
careful  measurements,  is  only  1.16-1  metres,  or  barely  3  feet  10 
inches.  The  results  previously  obtained  from  the  measure- 
ments of  about  half  a  dozen  living  Akkas  are  not  (juite  so  low  as 
these,  varying  from  1.216  to  1.430  metres,  and  give  an  average 
for  both  sexes  of  1.356,  or  4  feet  5V2  inches.  But  the  numbers 
measured  are  not  sufficient  for  establishing  the  true  average  of 
the  race,  especially  as  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all  pure- 
bred examples. 

According  to  Topinard's  list,  there  are  onA^-  H-o  Vtvovstv  t^ecs. 
which  have  a  mean  height  below  1.500  metxeR.  \\7..,  \\\c '^<i9-'t'^'^'*\^ 
of  the  Adaxoan  lalaods  (3.478),  and  the  B\x&\\vweu  ol  '^Q>w^ 
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Africa  ( l.-IO-t).    Of  tlie  real  height  of  the  former  we  have  abu 
Hilt  and  nxnot  evidciitc,  Iwth  from  liAing  individuals  and  fn 
nkt'litons,  which  cleiirly  proves  that  they  considi-rahly  exceed 
Akkns  in  stHture.    That  this  is  also  the  case  with  tJie  Bushn; 
IJR're  is  little  dimht. 

Two  other  dii^tinguished  travellers  of  more  recent  date, 
fJ.   Halihurton  and   Walter  B.   Harris,  brought  home  straoj 
nfcoiuita  iif  a  rair  of  dwarfs  in  Moroooo,  concerning  whom 
Moors  have  pn'wrvi'd  a  mysterious  silence.     For  three, thousai 
yearn  it  apfiears  the  Moors  have  succeeded  in   making  a  m^c 
of  the  existence  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  o 
a    fi'W   hundred   miles   from   the   Mediierraneun.     This   v<e< 
however,    appears    to    have    been    successfidly    kept    till    abi 
IHVM).     Mr.   IlalibiirtonV  explanation   is  that   the  dwarfs   ha^ 
been  regarded  by  the  Moors  as  holy  men.     A  dwarf  is  call 
"our  blessed  Tvird,"  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  saint.     Oi 
Moor  said  to  Mr.  HHlibnrtoii,  "  It  is  a  sin  to  speak  about  tlv 
to  you.     I  shall  say  nothing."     Another  said,  **  God  has 
them  to  us.     We  must  not  talk  about  them."     They  arc  belie 
to  bring  pood  luck,  and  are  the  guardians  and  protectors,  li 
the  Palladium  of  the  Tn>jan.s,  of  the  towns  in  which  they  li 
Mr.    Harris's   in<|uirite,   iiowcver,   kd   him   to  believe   that   t 
rhvarfs  were  not  worshipped  by  the  Moors,  but  that  the  M«K)r 
reticence  regarding  them  was  the  remains  of  a  superstition 
older  than  any  that  would  exist  in  Mohammedan  linn's, 
differs  also  with  Mr.  Halihurton  as  to  tht  religion  of  the  dwa 
holding  them  to  be  Mobiininicdans,  and  believing  that  they  co 
not  have  existe<l  as  infidels,  surrounded  as  they  have  been 
the  most  fanatical  Mohammedan  trilie^. 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  wor^^bip  of  the  dwarfs  in  Morocci 
stiya  the  New  York  Timcx  of  Scpteml)er  28,  1801,  "a  youi 
Jew,  now  living  in  Maiuhcstcr,  but  a  native  of  Morocco,  saj 
that  he  has  often  seen  a  dwarf  who  lived  in  his  native  villa 
and  who  was  looked  on  as  a  great  saint  and  kissed  on  the  slio 
ders  by  the  Moors  as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  a  saliitatii 
which  is  an  act  of  reverence.     It  would  appear  that  the  dwa 
are  not  only  regardwl  as  saints  but  as  devils  also.    The  chief 
a  conij)any  of  dwarf  acroiiata  took  his  troupe  to  perform  in 
village  near  TiMd)uctoo,    The  performance  was  not  a  profita 
one.    Nobody  came  to  it,  and  not  only  was  this  the  case,  but 
performers  discovered   that  the  entire  village  had    run    aw 
believing  the  acrobat.^  to  be  imps  at  play.     But  whatever  mi 
be  the  fact  as  to  the  existence  of  dwarf  worship  at  the  pri"* 
time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  superstition  hrx"  evistcd   fn 
tilt  most  remote  ages.    Their  picturea  arc  fouod  xjjon  Egvpti 
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nionuments  of  a  date  long  antecedent  to  any  civilization  in 
Greece.  It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Haliburton  that  these  dwarfs 
brought  with  them  into  Greece  the  origin  of  much  of  Greek 
mythology.  He  found  many  Greek  superstitions  among  them, 
such  as  the  stories  of  the  Styx  and  of  Cadmus." 

Northern  China  also  has  its  dwarfs  and  its  legend  concerning 
them.  In  1909  Dr.  William  Edgar  Geil,  of  Doylestown,  Penn- 
sylvania, returned  from  a  caravan  journey  in  China  that  in- 
volved travelling  along  the  1250  miles  of  the  Great  Wall  (see 
China,  Gbeat  Wall  of).  His  investigations  confirmed  an  old 
Chinese  legend  that  in  the  remote  northern  mountains  there 
lives  and  has  lived  for  seventeen  centuries  a  race  of  hairy 
pygmies.  Ancient  inscriptions  on  the  wall  were  deciphered 
for  him  by  Chinese  scholars.  These  record  the  fact  that, 
whenever  one  of  the  millions  of  laborers  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  wall  was  found  to  have  erred  at  his  task,  he 
was  immediately  buried  alive  in  the  wall  at  the  point 
where  he  had  made  his  mistake.  It  was  about  210  B.C. 
that  a  body  of  workmen,  tired  of  seeing  comrades  and  friends 
transmuted  into  building  material,  fled  with  their  wives  and 
children  into  the  interior,  and  kept  on  until  they  came  to  the 
deep  forest  where  their  descendants  now  live.  Some  of  them, 
tradition  said,  had  become  demented  because  of  their  frightful 
experiences;  the  rest  had  such  a  hard  fight  for  existence  that 
they  deteriorated  physically,  transmitting  dwarfishness  to  their 
present-day  descendants.  The  tradition  is  quite  plausible.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  deserters  from  the  army  of  laborers 
.should  have  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  that  the  hardships  of  an 
isolated  life  in  the  wilderness  should  have  had  this  effect  on 
their  descendants  after  many  generations. 

Python.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  python  was  once  the 
only  poisonous  member  of  the  snake  family.  In  those  days  its 
venom  was  so  fearful  that  it  had  but  to  bite  a  man's  footprint 
in  the  ground  and  the  man  would  die.  One  day  the  crow  told 
the  python  that  a  man  whose  track  it  had  bitten  had  not  died, 
and  the  python  in  a  rage  climbed  a  tree  and  spat  out  all  its 
poison.     Then   the   smaller   snakes   swallowed   it.     See   Boa 
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Quail.     It  is  introduird  lo  iis  as  a  bird  of  passage  in  Exodt 
xvi.  13,     The  children  of  Israel  wandering  in  the   wilderu* 
murmured  at  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  looked  back  Ion 
inf,'ly  upon  the  tlesli-pots  of  Egypt.     Then  tlie  Lord,  throni 
Closes,  informed  thcni  that  they  should  eat  llesh  at  even,  and 
ilie  moriiin!^  be  lillcd  witli  bread.     "  And  it  cnnie  to  jiass  tli| 
nt  even  the  quails  came  xip  an<l  covered  the  camp."    It  must 
added,  however,  that  there  has  bet?n  some  dispute  as  to  whet! 
the   Ilebrew   word   u?ed — selav — should   be   translated   "  quaii 
That,  bird,   indeed,  has  more  than  one  rival  for  the  honor 
Miblical  criticism.     Of  these,  strange  to  say,  one  is  not  a  bii 
but  the  locust ;  this  was  the  opinion  of  Ludolph.     On  the  oti 
luiiid,  ]?udberk  supposed  that  the  Bupp!y  of  food  which  "  at  ev< 
came  up  and  covered  the  camp,"  was  presented  by  shoals  of  sor 
species  of   flying-fisb.     The   former  opinion   is  untenable; 
latter   is    astonisliingly   absurd.      All    the   ablest   commentate 
agree  that  the  selav  was  a  bird,  the  choice  lying  between 
katta  or  sand-grouse  and  the  quail. 

It  is  known  that  in  Palestine  and  around  its  borders,  tl 
katta  is  astonishingly  abundant.     Whatever  may  be  its  liabi 
during  tlie  breeding  season,  it  certainly  associates  in  vast  flc 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year;  and,  in  the  stony  d| 
tricts  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  it  swarms  in  such  niuU 
tudes  that  phalanx  after  phalanx  arises  like  dense  clouds  passil 
through  the  sky,  and  vanishing  in  the  distance.    Burckhnrdt 
astounded  by  their  numbers  around  tlie  precincts  of  Bogra. 
thus  graphically  wTites:    "The  quantity  of  kattas  here  are 
yond   description  ;   the  whole  plain  scrmed  somriimes   to 
and,  far  off  in  the  air,  they  are  seen  like  large  moving  do 
In  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  and  among  the  hi! 
ilistricts  of  Edom,  their  numbers  are  excessive;  thty  arise 
iiiitsfir  from  the  ground  in  such  dense  array,  that  the  Arabs  oft<i 
bring  down  three  or  four  at  a  time,  by  hurling  a  heaw  jere 
among  them.     In  Syria,  according  to  Russell,  tlii-s  bird  is  to 
found  the  whole  year  round,  but  in  vast  flocks  chiefly  duril 
the  months  of  Jlay  and  June;  when,  even  in  Northern  Syi 
the  sweep  of  a  clasp-net  has  l)een  often  known  to  enclose  al 
bring  down  a  toleraWe  \oftA  for  one  of  the  spirited  little  nsa 
nf  that  region.    The  TwtV*  ate  ^vvtWt^Y  V«  ^\\t  SsR-fe^N  <s?  this  bii 
but  it  ia  rejected  by  tVvc  FttiaV-^  ^l  %vT\^,^Vvi  tcs^v^\*^r 
v,^^•i^ 
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oolored  and  d^^     Burckhardt  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
katta  and  the  selav  of  the  Israelites  are  identical. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  katta  is  not  so  distinctly  a  migratory 
bird  as  the  quail.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  during  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  wheat  is  ripening,  the  quails  (as  Hasselquist 
states)  spread  themselves  over  the  country  in  vast  flocks;  and 
multitudes,  as  in  ancient  days,  are  caught  by  means  of  nets,  for 
the  purpose  of  food:  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing them  by  wholesale  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  grain. 
They  then  pass  northward,  returning  in  the  autumn,  but  not  in 
such  numbers  as  before.  They  have  twice  crossed  the  Mediterra- 
nean— first  into  Asia  Minor,  thence  spreading  through  Southern 
Europe,  and  so  onward ;  secondly,  on  tlieir  return,  and  in  each 
journey  not  without  great  slaughter.  Here  we  might  cite  au- 
thorities, from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  proving  that  the 
migratory  movements  of  the  quail  have  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  change  of  empires. 

Now,  if  anything  proves  the  quail  to  have  been  the  selav  of 
the  Israelites,  it  is  the  recorded  fact  that  for  a  whole  month 
six  hundred  thousand  marching  men,  with  women  and  children 
in  proportion,  were  supplied  with  food  by  these  birds,  which 
lighted  in  numbers  beyond  the  powers  of  calculation,  for  some 
miles,  in  and  around  their  encampment.  "  He  rained  flesh  also 
upon  them  as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea." — Psalm  Ixxviii.  27, 

This  narrative  prepares  us  for  the  accounts  given  by  the 
classic  writers  from  Aristotle  to  Pliny,  which  have  been  some- 
times deemed  exaggerations.  The  latter,  after  stating  that  im- 
mense flocks,  driven  out  of  their  course  (across  the  Mediterra- 
nean) by  adverse  winds,  are  often  swept  into  the  sea,  proceeds 
to  state  that  they  sometimes  settle  on  vessels  in  such  numbers  as 
to  cause  their  sinking  from  the  overloading  of  the  masts  and 
rigging;  and  this,  he  says,  always  happens  during  the  night. 
Ijooking  at  the  vessels  as  light  craft  resembling  our  fishing- 
smacks,  plying  along  the  coast,  and  considering  Pliny's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  refuse 
credence  to  this  positive  statement.  Even  in  modern  times,  when 
the  quail  is  less  multitudinous  than  it  was  formerly,  before  the 
destructive  gun  was  known,  the  authentic  accounts  on  record  are 
f  ulHciently  startling.  During  the  periodical  flights  of  these  birds 
iKtween  Europe  and  Africa,  and  vice  versa,  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  are  replete  with  myriads— Sicily 
swarms  with  them.  Their  autumnal  visit  is  looked  lox^^x^  \.q 
with  great  anxiety,  and  they  there  encounter  -wVvoVeaaXe  ^es>\.x-«aR- 
tion ;  the  gun,  the  net.  and  the  simplest  missWea  "Vjcvb?,  »^  "^^^ 
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n^|iu«tition.    On  tlie  »<»u«t  of  Naples,  ncturding  to  Moutagu. 
within  a  comparatively  limited  spaco,  100,(»00  have  been  coui 
as  the  pro«lure  of  a  single  day's  work.    In  this  manner  we  mi 
pass  along  tlie  European  "horea  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  but, 
wo  to  do  Po,  we  ehouhl  he  ton  lonp  dehiyed  by  the  "  Islca 
Greece";  everywhere  n  repetition  of  the  game  wholesale  des^tr 
tion  of  the  quail  is  as  viiiioronsly  earritd  on.    According  to  Jini 
de  Tott,  no  country  abounds  in  quails  more  than   the  Crir 
During  the  summer  these  hirds  are  dispersed  over  the  count 
hut  at  the  approach  of  autumn  they  assemble  together  and 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  southem  coast.*,  whence  they  after 
transport  themselves  to  a  warmer  climate:    "  Tlte  order  of 
migration  is  invariable:  toward  the  end  of  August,  on  a  ser 
day,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north  at  simset,  and  pronii 
a  line  night,  they  repair  to  the  strnnd,  and  take  their  depart! 
nt  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  and  have  finished  a  jaurneyj 
fifty  leagues  by  break  of  day."    They  alight  exhausted,  and 
with  the  usual  reception,  thousands  being  taken  nlive,  in  addit 
to  those  killed  on  the  spot. 

Quezal,  a  bird  whose  habitat  is  Guatemala  and  soutli 
Mexico,  adopted  as  the  national  emiileni  of  Guatemala,  wli 
is  frequently  described  as  tiie  most  ijeaiitiful  bird  in  the  wu| 
Its  breast  is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  its  tail,  which  frcf|iieMtly  reac 
the  length  of  3  feet,  an  iridescent  green.     It  is  about  the  size 
the  common  ])igeou.     It  nests  in  holes  in  rotten  trees,  enlaru^ 
them  with  it*!  bill  to  suitable  dimensions.     It  ])refers  high  al 
tudes.     Hence  despite  its  early  historical  fame  among  the  ln« 
it  was  practically  unknown  to  naturalists  until  very  recent 
The  few  specimens  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  had 
obtained  from  Indians  who  preserved  the  secret.     In  ISiU),  hj 
ever,  a  collector  visiting  Guatemala,  got  on  the  track  of  tlic  bij 
and  went  up  into  the  mountains,  where  he  shot  several  sj 
mens.    Since  then  the  secret  has  been  an  open  one. 

The  queznl  belungs  to  the  family  of  tragona,  the  genu^ 
eluding  46  species,  33  of  which  are  American, 

Quinine,  cinchona,  Jesuit's  bark,  and  Peruvian   bark  are 
names  alternately  given  to  the  medicine  extracted  from  the  hi 
of   the  cinchona  tree.     The   word   "'quinine"  comes   from 
native  quina,  which  the  Peruvian  nltorigines  applied  both  to 
tree  and  its  bark.     "Cinchona"  is  derived  from  the  n.ime] 
the  Spanish  discoverer  of  its  medical  ([ualities,  the  Countess 
de  Chinchon.     In   1038,  when  her  second  husband,  Don   L^ 
Geronimo  Fernandez  de  Cabrera  y  Bobadilla,  fourth  County 
Cbinchow,  was  YiceTo-j  ol  TfttAji,  N.\\v»,  V^ly  was  cured   of 
attack  of  fever  by  t\\e  vise  ol  a  \\wAja.xV.  XS.  va  «K\\>i«aTM3y«j 
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was  rocoinnieiided  by  the-  corregidor  of  Loxa,  who  had  expe- 
rienced its  virtues  eight  years  earlier.  On  her  return  to  Franco 
in  1C40,  the  countess  took  a  lot  of  the  bark  with  her,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  it  among  the  sick  in  her  neighborhood. 
Hence  tree  and  medicine  have  received  the  scientific  name  of 
Chinchona  (now  usually  spelled  Cinchona),  which  still  clings 
to  the  thirty-one  species  of  the  tree,  though  the  medicine  is  now 
more  usually  called  quinine.  For  many  years  the  bark-powder 
was  also  known  to  European  druggists  as  the  countess's  powder 
{Pulvis  Comitessce)  and  as  Jesuit's  bark.  The  Jesuits  appear  ' 
to  have  disseminated  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  the  bark 
throughout  Europe.  But  there  is  also  a  rival  story  that  these 
virtues  were  first  discovered  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Peru, 
who,  when  prostrate  with  fever,  was  cured  by  the  administration 
of  the  bark  by  a  South  American  Indian. 

Little  or  nothing  was  scientifically  known  of  the  tree  until 
1 739.  La  Condamine  and  Jussieu,  then  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  South  America,  after  not  a  little  trial,  obtained  plants 
for  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  but  the  whole  collection 
perished  in  a  storm  at  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  An- 
other century  passed  before  anything  was  done  to  introduce  or 
naturalize  the  tree  in  Europe  or  in  the  eastern  dependencies  of 
Britain,  whence  supplies  might  be  assured ;  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  French  chemists  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou  had  in  1820  developed  true  quinine  from  the  bark.  The  first 
cinchona-trees  raised  in  Europe  were  some  calisaya-plants  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  from  seeds  collected  by  Dr.  Weddcll 
in  his  first  journey  to  Bolivia  in  1846.  In  1849  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  rear  the  plant  in  Algeria.  In  1854  the 
Dutch  government  introduced  it  into  the  island  of  Java,  where, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  plantations 
is  now  quite  prosperous.  In  1860,  after  some  unsuccessful 
jirivate  efforts,  the  East  India  Company  fitted  out  an  expe<li- 
tion  to  obtain  young  trees  from  South  America,  and  as  a  result 
the  government  plantations  in  India  now  contain  several 
millions. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word 
(juinine  is  still  unsettled.    The  dictionaries  are  all  at  sea.    No 
one  of  them  exactly  agrees  with  the  other.    The  "  Century  Dic- 
tionary "  dodges  the  difficulty  by  giving  three  pronunciations. 
The  "  Standard '  does  worse  and  gives  five.    Webster  and  Wor- 
cester give  two  each.    But,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  oi  ^\t- 
tionary  authority  would  favor,  though  not  insist  cm,  ^Jcvfc  i'flJ^ 
sound  of  "  q  "  in  pronovneing  the  word.    Yet  tVve  "  V  ^ovxxA 
is  more  I'a  conaonance  with  etymology.     James  "Psxt-OXL,  ""va.  *■ 
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liiograpliical  sketdi  uf  \\w  I'ouriJess  of  Chinchou,  tries  to  | 
trutf  derivation  of  I  lie  «Mrtl.  He  finds  that  in  written  la  _  _ 
tlie  original  Peru v fan  wtinJ  was  Vina  or  quina,  whii-li  hM»  tfic 
sound  of  hina,  avjIIi  «i'r«!nt  upon  tltu  first  syllable,  so  given  botli 
liT  Ifie  natives  and  the  8pauiards.  "  llencc,  there  is  a  rta?on  f«r 
tfip  eommoQ  English  proiiuiK-iution  of  the  name  'kanpen/  New 
Kngland  pliyBicianB  appear  to  prefer  tlie  straightforward  rnetlifxJ 
i.tf  their  own  langtiai^e,  iiud  proiioiuicc  it  as  though  it  were  aa 
Kngliah  or  Latin  word.  The  rfjidfr  may  taki>  his  choice,  for  ih* 
rlictionariea  sanction  bnth.  If  t'tjmoloffy  alone  were  considi'rpd 
tliis  evidence  woiild  sc^ttk*  for  us  the  "k'  t-otrnd  of  thp  initial 
letter,  but  it  would  forbid  an  accentuation  of  the  final  syllabic" 
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Rabbit.  In  Australia  the  rabbit  has  become  a  nightmare. 
The  early  colonists  who  brought  it  over  with  them  from  England 
to  make  their  new  settlements  more  homelike  never  anticipated 
the  awful  result.  Rabbits  have  increased  and  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  overspread  the  continent  and  cose 
millions  of  pounds  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  subdue  them.  At 
the  age  of  three  months  the  doe  brings  forth  her  litter  of  eight 
or  ten.  Thereafter  every  month  she  produces  a  similar  litter. 
There  is  no  winter  spell  of  cold  to  interrupt  her  or  to  kill  off  the 
young  and  feeble.  The  only  limit  to  rabbit  life  is  the  food 
supply  and  here  bunny  comes  into  competition  with  the  domestic 
sheep,  a  competition  all  the  more  ruinous  because  sheep  dislike 
pastures  over  which  he  has  passed.  The  rabbit,  in  short,  would 
easily  have  conquered  the  sheep  if  both  had  been  left  to  their 
own  devices.  But  man  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  more  useful 
animal.  Panic  measures  were  tried  at  first.  Wholesale  poisoning 
with  pollard  baits,  dosed  with  strychnine  or  phosphorus,  only 
served  to  destroy  much  of  the  native  bird  life,  to  devastate  the 
natural  fauna  and  to  leave  the  rabbit  in  triumphant  possession. 
Or  if  he  succumbed  he  had  his  revenge  even  in  death.  The 
carcasses  of  poisoned  rabbits  polluted  the  air  and  attracted 
a  plague  of  flies  which  carried  the  poison  from  carcass  to  sheep. 
Rabbit-proof  fencing  proved  more  efficacious.  The  rabbits  out- 
side of  the  fence  could  be  kept  out,  while  the  rabbits  inside  could 
be  readily  dealt  with.  Within  enclosures  of  15,000  or  16,000 
acres  the  rabbit,  it  was  found,  could  be  exterminated.  His 
natural  cover  was  cleared  away  and  vigorous  trapping  or  poison- 
ing killed  him  off.  Water  hole  traps  were  especially  effective. 
The  Australian  sheep  farms  lie  mainly  in  dry  country.  Water 
is  a  necessity  to  rabbits  and  water  holes  are  few  and  far  between. 
Such  as  they  are,. the  farmers  carefully  fenced  them  in,  leaving 
little  yards  here  and  there,  however,  whence  access  to  the  water 
could  be  gained.  Here  the  rabbits  could  enter  but  not  emerge. 
Overnight  the  yards  would  be  filled  with  rabbits  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  morning  with  sticks. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  rabbits  could  be  kept  in  check  by 
a  systematic  warfare  on  the  females  only.  With  an  excess  of 
females  the  rabbit  race  might  lose  its  fecundity.  An  experiment 
tried  in  Ireland  seemed  to  falsify  this  reasomtvg. 

London  Answers  telh  the  story :  "  An  InaVv  XsiTvSXotft.,  ^Vc» 
'^J  •  rahbit-warren  on  bia  estate,  had  rabbWs  \,Ta,^^SL,  ^«.-^^ 
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to  eupiily  the  table,  partly  to  keep  the  tribe  in  check, 
traps  wuulii  catch  more  buck  rabbits  than  does,  as  the  ii 
wanders  about  more  than  the  fouiale.    While  trapping  was  k4 
up  llie  rabbits  in  the  warren  were  healthy  and  vigorous.     Wh 
trapping  was  for  some  reason  stopped  for  a  few  years,  the  rabbi 
decreased  very  much  in  numbers  and  size/ 

A  parai^raph  which  appeared  in  the  London  Lancet  early j 
11113  wouI(l  indicate  that  the  rabbit  ])G8t,  in  Victoria  at  le 
is  lari^ely  under  control : 

The  rabbit  industry  in   Victoria  is  stited  to  be  slowly  bl 
surely  disappearing.     The   first  export  of  frozen  rabbits 
made  in  1894,  in  which  year  14,928  rabbits  were  sent  to  En| 
land.     Next  year  the  total    was  431,71G.     In   1900   the  total 
was  5,G78,'.>24.  and  in  1905,  10,2.58,356.     Since  that  year 
total   has  grndually  declined   till   last  year  it  had  come  dc 
to    :;*,841,()48    rabbits   exported.      Exporters   and    agriculturii 
alike  arc  plcuscd  M  thi#  result.    The  former  have  all  their  avi 
able  frceziuf;:  plants  occupied  with  meat  -and  butter  and  chc 
while  the  latter  view  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  rabbit 
with  composure. 

Railway  Altitudes.     The  highest  railway  in  the  worhlj 
the  f'ciitral  Railway  of  Peru  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  15,j 
feet  and  lias  its  highest  railway  station  at  1.5,(>(io  feet. 

The  second  highest  line  is  that  from  Antofagasta  in  CI 
to  Oruro  in  Uolivia  willi  the  highest  point  at  an  elevation  | 
15.809  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  Peruvian  railr 
from  Arequipa  to  Puiio  comes  in  as  a  good  third.     Its  high 
station  is  Crucero  Alto,  14,C(>G  feet. 

The  highest  railway  in  the  United  States  is  the  v\rgent 
renfral  in  Colorado  reaching  an  altitude  of  14.000.     The  n< 
in  height  also  belongs  tn  Colorado,  viz.,  the  Moffat  Huad.  ll.fl 
feet. 

The  highest  railway  in  Europe  is  the  Jungfrau  Railway] 
Switzerland.      Tlic    Jungfraujoch — the    great    connecting 
between   the    Monch   and   the  Jungfrau — is    10,935   feet   alx 
sea  level,  4185  feet  higher  than  the  starting  point  of  the 
at  the  Little  Scheidegg  and  0075  feet  higher  than  Interlakcn.^ 

Railway,  First.  *'  A  coal  mine  is  nothing  but  a  hole 
the  ground!*'  cried  William  H.  Vanderbilt  when  Franklin 
Oowen  in  urging  liini  to  come  to  the  tinancial  aid  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  quoted  the  mining  interests  of  that  company  as  » 
viiHiable  a.ssct. 

•'  Coal   mines,"   relorted  ^Ir.   Gowen,   "'  producfcl   the  rail- 
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a  product  of  tlie  British  coal  mines.  In  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  wooden  rails  were  laid  at  the  collieries  near  New- 
castle upon  Tyue.  More  than  100  years  later  we  find  them 
described  by  Lord  Keeper  North.  "  The  manner  of  the  car- 
riage," says  this  authority  in  1676,  "  is  by  laying  rails  of  timber 
exactly  straight  and  parallel  and  bulky  carts  are  made  with 
four  rowlets  fitting  these  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy 
that  one  horse  will  draw  down  four  or  five  cauldrons  of  coal," 
i.e.,  from  10.6  to  13.2  tons. 

The  planks  were  of  beech  or  other  wood,  a  few  inches  wide, 
and  were  fastened  down,  end  to  end,  on  logs  of  wood,  or 
"  sleepers "  placed  crosswise  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  feet.  In 
due  time  it  became  the  custom  to  protect  them  with  thin  sheaths 
of  iron,  and  when  iron  wheels  were  introduced  (the  first  being 
used  on  a  wooden  railway  near  Bath  in  1734)  flat  iron  rails  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  so  early  as  1738.  Thirty  years 
later  cast  iron  bars  were  made — each  5  feet  long,  4  inches  wide, 
and  1%  inches  thick,  with  holes  for  spikes  to  secure  them  to 
the  wood.  Toward  tlie  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
practice  was  adopted  of  casting  the  rails  with  a  perpendicular 
ledge  on  the  outer  edge  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  leaving  the 
track.  Subsequently  the  ledge  was  transferred  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  rail. 

It  was  not  until  1789  that  the  present  type  of  rail  and  car- 
wheel  appeared.  Flanged  rails  and  flat  wheels  were  discarded 
and  the  flange  was  transferred  to  the  tire  of  the  wheels.  Mr. 
Jessop  introduced,  at  that  period,  rails  cast  in  lengths  of  15 
feet,  with  the  top  1%  inches  wide.  They  were  of  the  fish  belly 
pattern;  deeper  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends.  After  various 
experiments  it  was  found  advisable  to  set  the  ends  of  the  rails  in 
cast  iron  chairs,  which  were  bolted  to  the  wooden,  or  stone,  ties, 
and  into  which  the  rail  was  secured  by  a  key  or  wedge.  Cast 
iron,  however,  proved  to  be  too  brittle  for  the  passage  of  heavy 
loads  at  high  rates  of  speed,  and  about  the  year  1820  malleable 
iron  was  substituted,  and  the  length  of  the  rails  was  increased. 

The  idea  of  using  steam  as  a  motive  power  on  the  tram- 
ways in  the  English  coUeries  was  first  broached  by  James  Watt 
in  1784,  when  he  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  steam  carriage. 

In  1804  Richard  Trevethic  built  a  locomotive  engine  which 
was  tried  upon  the  Merthyr  and  Tydvil  Railway,  in  Wales,  and 
which  drew  wagons  containing  ten  tons  of  coal  each,  at  a  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour.    W.  Hasell  Wilson,  in  his  "  R«L\V«a^  ^x'*.- 
tory,"  says  that  in  1813  Blenkinsop'a  engiivea  \ie?,aTv  txwnxvvw?, 
betwee/?  Middleton  coUeries  and   Leeda    (a   (W?^^auec  cA   "Ocv^^fc 
and  one  ball  miles),  and  continued  in  use  iot   seNe^aX  ^e».t*.* 
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liciiig  Iht'   first   iu*itaiirt>  of   llie   regular  eiupluyntunt   of  st« 
IfMomotives  for  comniercial  ])urpose8. 

It  was  in  1814  that  Oeorgi!  Stejjhcnson's  first  steam  eiipi 
the  Hoiket  was  jilaceJ  on  the  Killingworth  Railway.     It  drew 
teiiis  at  tlie  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  upon  nn  incline  of  1  foot 
450.     Improvements  in  locomotives  followed  gradually.     Wl 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  RailM'ay  wa.s  ojiened  for  puMtc 
on  Sept.  27,  M'ih,  one  of  Stephensou's  locomotives  drew  a  tr 
(oniposcd    of   twenty-two    watrons    filled    witli    jia.«.«engers.    al 
twelve  wagons  loaded  with  coal,  making  a  total  weight  of  aid 
ninety   tons,   including   the  engine  and   tender,   at    an    avera 
speed  of  ahout  five  miles  an  hour,  but  attaiuiag  a  maximum 
of  twelve  miles. 

Railway  Guide,  the  First.     It  was  in   1839  that  Geo«i 
Hradshaw    (lSOl-1853),   a    Manchester   Quaker   and    map 
graver,  puhlislied  what  is  generally  considered  the  first  rail\ 
lime-tahle.     A  tiny  pamphlet  of  6  pages,  bound  in  green 
gilt  lettering,  it  was  merely  a  collection  of  the  monthly  tii 
tables  issuetl  by  the  seven  railway  eompanies  then  doing  busing 
in  Kngland.     Only  4  copies  are  known  to  be  extant,  2  of  th| 
being  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

The  Hiiccess  of  this   venture  prompted   a   more   ambitic 
effort.     In  1840  Rnidshaw  brouglit  out  his  "Railway  Comj 
ion."  a  volume  of  ;3s  j)age8,  including  maps.     This  wa.s  is.'si 
independently  of  tlie  time-tables.     Its  publication  was  c-untiiu 
for  8  years,  when  it  was  merged  into  tlie  "  Guide.'' 

Early  inimlwrs  of  the  Guides  furnish  curious  rtiadiiig.  TraS 
are  described  as  "  first  class,"  "  second  class,"  "  mixed,"  "  fjusi," 
and  "mail."  Third-class  passengers  might  travel  on  the  ro 
of  other  cars  or  in  open  wagons  much  like  the  freight-can* i 
to-duy.  Gentlemen  riding  in  their  own  carriages  were  rhanr? 
second-class  fare.  Luggage  was  carried  on  the  car-roofs.  Pas- 
.sengers  who  chose  the  same  eminence  were  cautioned  to  w^ar 
overcoats  and  gauze  spectacles.  Tickets  were  called,  "cliecka" 
or  "  passes  ";  seats  bore  numbers  corresponding  with  the  number 
on  the  ticket;  fares  were  regulated  according  to  the  fimc  of 
travel,  whether  day  or  night,  and  also  according  to  the  numlwr 
of  jiassengers  in  a  car. 

The  London  GJohe  is  disposed  to  dispute  the  priority  of  Br 
ghaw.    In  the  year  1839,  it  says,  there  were  other  guides  in  ci 
wice,  which  were  no  less  interesting,  but  which  eventually 
<mt  and  passed  into  \\\<i.  WtoVto  of  forgotten  things.     Cue  of 
earlmt  was  entit\ev\  "  ^,acev'% '^aA^vj  ^sjw\iwi\W\  <k.xx(\  Livi 
>J  and  Manchester 
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tioii,  describing  the  scenery  through  which  the  railway  passed, 
"  and  pointing  out  to  the  visitor  at  both  places  all  that  is  inter- 
esting and  necessary  for  business  and  pleasure."  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Liverpool,  and  was  on  sale  in  London  as  well  as  in 
the  northern  towns  at  the  price  of  one  shilling.  Though  this 
old  guide  does  not  possess  any  date,  it  contains  advertisements 
for  the  annuals  and  almanacs  for  1835,  which  provides  a  clue  as 
to  the  time  of  its  origin  and  shows  it  to  be  probably  the  first 
railway  guide  ever  published.  As  there  were  only  some  twelve 
trains  starting  daily,  they  did  not  occupy  much  space,  and  the 
guide  was  expanded  to  seventy-six  pages  by  a  description  of  the 
cost  and  construction  of  the  line. 

Railway  King.  This  title,  which  in  the  United  States  has 
been  more  or  less  generally  bestowed  upon  various  successive 
magnates  of  railroad  enterprise, — to  wit,  upon  Jay  Gould,  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt,  and  E.  H.  JTarriman — originated  in  Eng- 
land and  was  applied  to  George  Hudson  (1800-1871).  He 
began  life  as  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  in  York,  and  carried 
on  the  business  with  such  success  as  to  accumulate  a  small  for- 
tune which  was  increased  by  a  bequest  from  a  distant  relative. 
In  1828  he  began  investing  in  North  Midland  Railway  shares. 
In  1835)  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  company  held  at  Leeds, 
advocating  many  important  alterations  in  the  system  of  man- 
aging the  railway,  and  concluding  a  remarkable  speech  by  oflfer- 
ing  to  guarantee  double  the  dividend  the  shareholders  were 
tlicn  receiving  if  the  alterations  he  proposed  were  adopted.  His 
sjKxch  had  its  effect.  Hudson  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  shareholders,  which  ended  by  dismissing  all  the  directors  and 
appointing  Hudson  him.«elf  (;hairman  and  virtual  dictator  of 
the  company.  Under  his  management,  the  shares  gradually 
rose  from  £70  discount  to  £120  premiums,  a  record  unprece- 
dented in  those  days.  Hudson  next  amalgamated  the  North 
Midland  with  other  lines;  and,  undoubtedly,  by  his  system  of 
amalgamation  with  neighboring  companies,  he  considerably  ex- 
tended the  accommodation  to  the  public,  besides  effecting  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  working  of  the  line.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
his  ovm  interests.  In  one  transaction  he  is  said  to  have  cleared, 
in  a  single  day,  £100,000!  He  was  also  elected  M.P.  for 
Sunderland  and  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  York;  was  appointed 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Durham ;  and  magistrate  of  the  East  and 
North  Ridings  of  York,  and  of  Durham. 

In  1849  his  methods  became  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary 
examination,  which  resulted  in  his  dowT\{R\\.    1\\fe  -^arVx^jxaX-K^ 
transaction  which  hrovght  him  to  grief  occurred  w  \%^^-     ^^'*' 
rha/rman  and  trustee  of  the  North  Midland  BaWvfaiN,  Te^^V^'^^^"^ 
that  company  to  purchase  shares  in  the  Great  "KoTtV  ol^^^*=^^ 
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Kaiiway  for  the  beuefit  of  tlie  company,  he  liad  sold  to  his 
stitueiitrt  a  large  uuniljer  of  shares  at  a  Lonsiderable  advance  iif 
the  market  price.  He  used  the  money  of  the  <ompaiiy  to  mi 
tlie  pun  liu.sc,  and  put  upwards  of  i'BOOO  into  his  own  pocket, 
his  premium  upon  the  transaction.  The  parliamentary 
mitlee,  after  a  patient  investigation,  decided  that  the  s^ 
charged  by  ^Ir.  JIudsoii  for  these  shares  ought  to  be  redud 
to  the  sum  he  actually  paid  for  thent,  and  that  the  differeil 
must  lie  repaid  M'illi  interest. 

Hudson  liiuL'^elf  was  far  from  imagining  that  he  had  d< 
any  Avroiig.     lie  wa.s  al).solutcly  stag;rereil  by   tlie  result  of 
jiarliamciitaiy  iiiniiirj' :  "  It  is  not  my  wish/'  said  he,  in  his  pij 
li.shed  defence,  '*  to  impugn  the  reasoning  or  «iuestion  the 
elusion  of  the  committee;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  state 
Ihis  opinion  of  tlic  posiUou  trhick  I  ocnifiied  in  cuunrclion  tui 
lite  company  ix  one  now  presented  to  my  mind  for  llie  first  Hi 
,     .     I  never  thought  myself  restrained  from  entering  into 
sonal  origagcMientii  cither  with  the  company  or  with  others,  I 
rea.s()n  of  the  [losition  1  stood  in  towards  the  i-ompauy,  any  mi 
than  if  I  hail  been  an  ordinary  proprietor.     .     .     Jtisimpos!t[ 
for  nil'  to  adopt  the  conclusion  at  which  the  committee  In 
arrived,  for,  as  far  as  my  own  view  of  my  position  is  concert 
that  conclusion  is  incorrect.     .     .     1  care  nothing  for  pecuni 
considerations  in  this  matter.     I  must  pursue  the  coui'se  wli 
iTiy  own  feelings  and  judgment  point  out  to  be  correct   urn 
the  circunLstances  in  which  1  find  myself  placed — circum-ilai 
lo  me  of  a  mo.vt  painful  nature;  but  in  which  I  have  beet 
involved  without  the  slirjhlp.st  idea  on  my  part  that  I  was  do 
anylhinij  deserving  of  reprchcHMon." 

The  Illustrated  London  Xews  for  April  14,  1849,  reviei 
the  whole  subject  in  an  admirable  editorial  article.  It  rigi 
chiiracterizcd  Hudson's  defence  as  the  most  melancholy  pari 
the  whole  business,  *' Not  only,"  it  .«!»iid,  "did  Mr.  Hut 
make  this  profit  out  of  a  lonipany  whose  interests  he  onghl 
liave  considered  identical  with  hi.s  ovrn.  but  when  he  sold  to 
company  as  principal  with  principal,  he  charged  it  with  fuT* 
brokerage,  though  he  paid  none  either  on  his  own  account  or 
that  of  the  company;  and  alihough,  a.s  a  jrontemporary  remarU 
he  maile  sundry  other  'pickings'  for  his  own  private  and  ei- 
elusive  Iwiielit.  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Hudson  is  neither  Ir-i- 
ter  nor  worse  (ban  tlio  nmralitv  of  ISl.'i.  He  ro.se  to  wealth  an' 
importance  at  an  inmioral  pcrii>d;  he  was  the  creature  of  an  im- 
juornl  .svstem:  he  was  wafted  into  fortune  ujioii  the  wave  of  ' 


iioiMiljir  nianiiA ;  \»e  was.  ti\t>\i\\vA.  \\\Vo  sW  vVK-tatorsliip  of  r:Ht« 
sjH'cnlHtion    in    an   vmwV^AesvwA^  WwwV  ^A  \wjv\ssc^  ^ 
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the  line  of  the  error  he  may  have  committed,  it  is  rather  too  much 
to  expect  of  him  that  he  should  be  purer  than  his  time  or  his 
associates.  The  commercial  code  of  1845  was,  as  far  as  railways 
M'cre  concerned,  framed  upon  anything  but  moral  principles. 
Tlie  lu.st  of  gain  blinded  the  eyes  of  men  who,  before  that  period, 
could  see  clearly  enough  tlie  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  trading  and  gambling,  and  between  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate speculation,  ^ren  who  would  have  scorned  to  do  a  dis- 
honest act  towards  any  other  real  tangible  living  man,  did  not 
.scruple  to  do  acts  against  that  great  abstraction,  the  public, 
which  no  morality  could  justify.  In  the  height  of  the  railway 
mania  it  was  generally  admitted,  that,  ultimately,  some  parties 
must  be  losers;  that  the  over-sanguine  or  the  cautious  who  came 
in  last  would  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  all  the  gains  made  by 
those  who  came  in  early;  but,  as  nobody  knew  who  these  individ- 
uals were,  nobody  cared  about  them  or  scrupled  to  make  an 
immoral  profit  out  of  them.  Mr.  Hudson,  from  the  superior 
magnitude  of  his  transactions,  from  his  superior  talent  in  rail- 
way business,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  his  superior  luck,  became 
the  representative  of  that  system.  He  was  to  wealth  what  the 
queen  is  to  honor — its  fountain;  and  all  who  desired  to  be 
wealthy  without  labor,  and  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  dice  of  For- 
tune, looked  to  him  to  aid  them  in  their  projects." 

Lady  Dorothy  Jfevill,  in  her  "  Beminiscences,"  has  this  note 
upon  the  former  Railway  King:  "  Hudson,  to  whom  Carlyle  once 
alluded  as  the  big  swollen  gambler,  lived  on  to  the  early  seven- 
tics,  an  annuity  having  been  purchased  for  his  benefit  by  some 
friends  only  a  few  years  before.  In  his  prosperous  days  the 
*  Railway  King'  used  to  entertain  very  lavishly  at  his  house  at 
Albert  Gate.  This  mansion,  together  with  the  one  opposite  to  it, 
was  built  by  Cubitt,  and  the  two  houses  used  to  be  called  the  two 
Gibraltars,  it  being  prophesied  that  they  never  would  or  could 
be  taken.  As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Hudson  soon  falsified  this 
prediction.    The  house  is  now  the  French  Embassy." 

Railway  Station.     The  largest  railway  station  in  the  world 
is  in  New  York  City, — the  Hudson  Terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  between  32d"  St.  and  30th  St.  and  Sevctith  and  Eighth 
Avenues.     Statisticians  agree  that  it  covers  more  territory  than 
any  other  building  ever  constructed  at  one  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world.     The  Vatican,  the  Tuileries,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Winter  Palace,  are  larger  buildings,  but  they  were  for  centuries 
under  construction.    Tlie  Pennsylvania  station  is  \xw\c\vie,  ccjxc^- 
iiig,  as  it  docs,  ci^ht  acres  of  ^ound.  with  e\tov\oT  -waXXs  ci^^^.et\?v- 
incf  approximately  one-tmlf  of  a  mile,  aU  toAA,  sv\\i\.\\?cv\tv^\s«!«^ 
erected  iu  lesa  th&ii  six  ye&ra'  tJme. 
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The  area  of  tlie  8tatJuii  uiul  yard  is  2^  ui  rv>,  ami  in  lliis  t)| 
nre  Iti  milrs  of  Irack.     Tho  storage  Inuks  alone  will  liold 
cars.     The  ieiij^th  of  the  21  .standi ii;j:  Imcks  «t  the  station 
?1,500  feet.    There  are  I  I  y>as(ieii^er  jdatfornis,  with  2.1  hagg 
and  express  elevatnrs.     The  higliest  point  of  tlie  tracks  in 
Ktatioii  is  nine  feet  Ik-Uiw  sea  level. 

The  station   building  is   784   feet  long  aud  430   feet 
The  average  heiglit  ahove  the  street  is  ll!)  feet,  while  the  voi 
mum  is  1.53  feet.    The  building  is  lighted  hy  about  ."i<>0  elecH 
Bfce  and  20.000  incanileseeiits. 

More  than  l.'iO.ooo  r.uhic  yards  of  concrete  were  required  for 
the  retaining  walls,  fuuinlations,  street  bridging,  and  the      ' 
struoture.     There  are  GMt  eolunins  supporting  the  station  buj 
ing,  and  tlic  gieale>l  weight  on  any  one  of  the.>*e  is  lGo8  tons 

Railways,  Father  of  English.  This  title  bas  been  givei 
Edward  i'ease  (ITtiT-lSSS)  and  forms  the  subtitle  of  a  mej 
rial  edited  hy  his  great-grandson:  "The  Diarieti  of  Edv 
Pease,  the  F'ather  of  English  Railways"  (London,  1008).  1* 
was  only  a  jirojertor,  however,  not  an  inventor.  About  18171 
l)ecanie  interested  in  a  scheme  for  con.stnuting  a  tramway  h, 
Darlington  to  Stockton.  In  ISIS  parliamentary  sanction 
sought  for  the  project,  but  the  Duke  of  Cle\eland  oplKise« 
because  the  suggested  line  ran  too  <low^  to  one  <if  his  fox-co« 
and  it  was  not  until  April  19.  1821,  that  a  new  route  reewi^ 
the  royal  assent.  Originally  the  cars  were  intended  simplyl 
carry  coal  and  to  he  drawn  hy  liorses.  In  the  Bjiring  of  1S?1 
however,  (ieorge  Stephenson,  then  only  an  engine-wright.  intr'^ 
dueed  himself  to  I*ea.<e,  and  convineed  him  of  the  praetieal  aJ- 
vantages  of  a  steam  loronjotive  running  on  rails,  for  men,  ani- 
mals, and  freight.  Stephenson  had  alreaily  built  nn  engine  at 
Killingworth;  he  now,  with  I'eafle's  financial  assisUincc,  bepui 
n  new  one,  destined  to  be  the  first  engine  used  on  tlie  8tocktt« 
and  Darlington  railway,  wliieh  in  its  turn  was  the  first  linf 
ever  built  in  (Ireat  Britain.  The  first  rail  was  laid  on  May  tl 
1823.  The  line  was  opened  for  tratTir-  on  SeptemU'r  27,  i)<23, 
and  at  once  proved  a  suecress.  The  .Stephenson  engine  now  o«!» 
pics  a  jiedestnl  at  Darlington  Station. 

Railways,  Miniature.     In  tlie  United  States  in  I'.MO  llu 
were  1  ISO  railways.    Of  those  180  M-cre  8  miles  or  less  in  lenp 
40  had  rights  of  way  over  only  0  miles,  while  porhnj»s  20 
limited  to  10  miles.    In  the  first  group  are  inehidcd  8  only 
mile  long  from  terminus  to  terminus,  \i)  with  2  milo.<,  and  Vol 
viiti]  you  reach  "l^  ^waVh  vjAV;*,  -vavlw  to  their  credit 
Onp  mile  ic  tAie  Aex\<r\\\  o^  WxcAwXwwa  ww\'^ivtvVv 
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ation  since  1891,  and  is  a  vest-pwket  corporation  of  a  flourishing 
sort,  having  no  funded  or  other  debts.  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  belt  line,  for  it  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western,  the  Vandal ia,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the 
Central  Indiana  and  Southern  railroads.  All  the  stock  is  held 
by  a  manufacturing  corporation  of  South  Bend.  Last  year  it 
paid  $5000  in  dividends,  its  net  earnings  being  $7000. 

Every  part  of  the  country  furnishes  specimens  of  these 
dwarf  roads.  They  are  found  in  mining  districts,  where  their 
.services  are  often  invaluable;  they  make  things  convenient  for 
visitors  to  scenic  sections;  they  are  the  handy  helpers  around 
industrial  plants  and  terminal  centres;  they  climb  mountains 
that  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  the  average  citizen. 

England  boasts  of  a  very  remarkable  miniature  railroad  at 
Eaton,  the  country-seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  It  was 
built  in  1896  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  duke,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Arthur  Haywood,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  coal  and  other  supplies  to  Eaton  Hall  from  the  Great 
Western  station,  four  miles  away.  It  is  now  used  also  as  a  pas- 
senger line  for  conveying  the  duke's  guests  from  one  part  of 
the  estate  to  another.  The  gauge  is  only  fifteen  inches,  and  the 
rolling  stock,  comprising  two  engines  and  half  a  hundred 
trolleys,  wagons,  and  passenger  coaches,  is  constructed  on  a 
proportionate  scale.  The  initial  cost  of  the  railway  was 
£6000,  and  it  is  said  to  be  worked  at  a  weekly  expense  of  £5. 

Rain  Tree.  A  more  or  less  mythical  tree  said  to  flourish 
most  exuberantly  in  Peru.  It  is  thus  described  in  a  Spanish 
paper: 

The  rain  tree  of  I'eru  grows  very  large,  is  rich  in  leaves,  and  is 
called  by  the  Indiana  tamaicaspi.  It  has  tlie  power  of  collecting  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  and  condensing  it  into  a  continuous  and 
copious  supply  of  rain. 

In  the  dry  season  when  tlie  rivers  are  low  and  the  heat  great,  the 
tree's  power  of  condensing  seems  at  the  highest,  and  water  falls  in 
abundance  from  the  leaves  and  oozes  from  the  trunk.  The  water 
spreads  around  in  veritable  rivers,  part  of  which  filters  into  the  soil 
and  fertilizes  it.  These  rivers  are  canalized  so  as  to  regulate  the  course 
of  the  water. 

It   is  estimated  that  one  of  the  Peruvian   rain  trees  will  on  the 
average  yield  nine  gallons  of  water  |)er  diem.     In  a  field  of  an  area 
<if  one  kilometre  square — that  is.  .'JiSO  feet  each  way — <-an  1h>  grown 
10.000  trees,  separated  from  each  other  by  25  metres.     This  plantation 
produces  daily  385,000  litres  of   water.     If  we  allow  for  evaporation 
and   infiltration,  we  have   13.5.000  litres  or  20..531   gaUoxva  o\  t^lwv  \«iT 
distribution  daily.     The  rain  tree  can  l>e  cuWwateA  vj\V,\\  Ne\N  \^"v^i\'K• 
trouble,  for  it  aeeau  indifferent  as  to  the  soW  \n  ■wWvcYv  \t  %xo^«..    "^V"* 
tree  inereaaea  rapidly  and  resists  both  extremea  ot  cWmnAA- 
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All  this,  it  would  now  seem,  is  largely  or  quite  a  myth. 
1905  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington  examined  into  the  fao 
of  the  rase,  and  decided  that  no  tri-e  of  the  sort  had  ever  exist* 
In    1911    Henry    Roljertsou,    United    States    ronsul-general 
Callao,  J'eru,  dealt  another  blow  at  the  legend.    Urged  hv  nunw 
ous  inq\iiries,  he  reported  to  the  government  that  oareful  invea 
gatiou  had  failed  to  locate  an}'  rain  tree  in  I'eru,  where  it 
supposed  to  be  especially  abundant.     He  tairried  liis  seepticii 
60  far  as  to  disbelieve  in  its  existence  anywhere  else.    He  quot 
eminent  botanical  authorities  in  support  of  his  views.     One 
formant  had,  indeed,  written  to  say  that  in  i>ertain  moist  locj 
ties  a  particular  tree  becomes  saturated,  so  to  speak,  and  oa 
sionally    discharges   a    small    amount    of    moisture,    too    smj 
however,  to  be  of  any  practical  value  in  arid  lands,  even  if  '> 
could  grow  there. 

After    the   consul    reported,   the   Bureau   of    Manufnctur 
asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Iwik  into  the  matt 
Assistant  Secretary  Hays  replied  tliat   the  rain-troe  lesrend 
centuries  old,  but  has  no  scientific  basis.    Australia  has  fallen^ 
victim  lo  the  delusion  and  is  pluming  many  ulk-ged  rain  trc 
They  arc  no  more  etlicnoious   in   condensing  water   than   a| 
other  free-growing  tree.     He  quoted  an  English  botanist  to 
feet  that  swarms  of  cicadas,  or  locusts,  settle  upon  trees 
extract  their  juice-s,  which  fall  upon  tlie  grouinJ.     He  offers 
as  one  explanation  of  the  myth.     (See  Tiiavkllek's  Tkek.) 

Rattlesnake.  The  rattle  consists  of  a  number  of  boi 
looking  like  snnill  knuckle-lwnes,  securely  fastened  together, 
eo  lo<xsely  that  they  make  a  clicking  noise  when  shaken.  Tbd 
g^ow  on  the  reptile's  tail.  Po])ulnr  belief  Jisserts  that  the 
joint,  which  is  always  of  a  darker  color  than  the  others,  taf 
two  years  to  grow,  while  afterward  an  additional  joint 
each  year.  The  rattlesnake  is  spread  pretty  generally  over  tlir 
North  American  continent,  but  its  chief  habiUit  is  Texai5.  Th'' 
largest  specimens,  ho^veve^,  are  found  in  Xorth  Carolina.  Thi? 
State  Museum  at  Raleigh  contains  the  largest  rattlo.<na 
mounted,  in  any  collection  in  Ihe  world.  It  measures  (j 
1 1  inches  in  length,  and  11  inches  in  girth.  It  weighs  7  poui 
and  11  ounces.    There  are  \'2  rattles. 

Rattlesnakes  are  the  most  sluggish  of  all  (he  serpent  tril 
for  the  puff-adder  of  the  capes,  credited  in  Africa  with  this 
eminence,  i.s  very  active  when  enraged.     On  the  other  hall 
the  rattlesnake,  excepting  just  after  and  just  before  its  win( 
fileep,  only  bites  in  self-defence  and  never  got**  out  of  its  way 
attark  mar\  or  Wat^t.    V\Ac**  wwXviiVciS  sXm«v  \?,  kvttlc  to  fa 
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going  to  molest  him,  as  in  coming  down  a  bluff  or  picking  your 
way  in  a  gully,  you  may  put  your  foot  on  a  rattlesnake.  And 
tlien  the  terrific  swiftness  of  its  dart !  "  Not  even  the  cobra," 
says  an  English  traveller,  "which  I  had  always  considered 
rivalled  the  very  lightning  in  its  movements, — movements  which 
1  defy  any  P^uropean  eye  to  follow, — is  quicker  than  the  rattle- 
snake in  that  one  deadly  act.  Yet  to  strike  it  must  be  in  a  close 
coil,  its  head  and  neck  being  erect ;  it  throws  itself  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  length,  supporting  its  weight  entirely  on  its 
tail  part."     Chambers'  Journal,  vol.  49,  p.  641. 

The  writer  adds  three  remarkable  stories  of  narrow  escapes 
from  enraged  rattlesnakes.  One  man,  who  had  killed  fifty  of  the 
reptiles,  recognized  what  his  foot  touched,  and  without  stopping 
to  look  he  leaped  higher  probably  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life.  Another  man  was  not  so  quick,  and  the  reptile  struck  him 
three  times  with  electric  quickness;  but  his  trousers  and  long 
boots  saved  him.  "  This  disposes  of  a  fallacy  very  generally  held, 
that  venomous  serpents  will  not  bite  twice  in  succession:  there 
were  the  three  pair  of  fang  marks  quite  plainly  to  be  seen  on  his 
white  trousers."  It  also  confirms  the  fact  that  snake-bites  are 
sometimes  harmless  when  the  sufferer  is  bitten  through  cloth; 
the  poison  is  absorbed  by  the  material  and  never  finds  its  way 
into  the  flesh  at  all.  Our  author's  third  instance  is  of  a  young 
man  who  had  been  bathing  in  the  River  Platte.  On  emerging 
naked  from  the  water,  he  sat  down  on  a  rattlesnake  which  was 
basking  in  the  grass.  Whether  he  sat  upon  the  reptile's  head, 
or  whether  the  creature  was  too  astonished  by  his  sudden  descent, 
can  never  be  known ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  affrighted  bather 
leu])ed  up  with  a  shriek,  and  escaped  unhurt. 

The  rattlesnake  has  a  very  unplea.sant  smell,  so  powerful 
and  permanent  that  when  it  is  irritated  and  made  to  bite  a  rake 
or  hoe  wielded  with  intent  to  kill,  the  implement  will  retain 
the  odor  for  months.  Once  known  it  is  always  recognizable.  Dr. 
Hamilton  Boe,  of  London,  owed  his  life  to  his  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  Opening  a  box  directed  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Zr)ological  Gardens  in  London,  he  imprudently  put  his  hand 
under  the  packing  of  dry  moss  to  see  what  was  there.  He  touched 
soniothiug  alive.  The  smell  told  him  it  was  a  rattlesnake.  Had 
he  pulled  back  his  hand  at  once,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
bitten;  but  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  stroke  the  reptile, 
which  allowed  him  gently  to  withdraw  his  hand. 

Out  on  the  prairie  rattlesnakes  have  beetv  kwcyww.  \.o  ctw«\ 
into  tents  and  into  beds  within  the  tents.    T\\\s  viaa  vn.  «ea.-vOcv  cS- 
warmtb.    Very  often  they  are  content  simpVy  -wW-Vv  ctvhVvw?,  ■^''^" 
side.    So  used  are  some  men  to  this  trait  t\\at  \X\e^  \v«.N"a  \««*^ 
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kiuiwii  i(>  tk'ci>  quietly  all  through  the  night  though  perfectly 
aware  lluit  a  rattlesuaJie  was  wilhin  thtjir  teut  wails.  Thej 
rcilic'Ll  i!iL'm>t'lvij?  tiglit  in  their  bedclothes,  eonfideiit  that  the 
iiiirmicT  wmild  mjt  attacit  if  it  were  uot  it^lf  attacked,  and  that 
it  ui.uld  lfa\e  ;it  dawn.  la  one  instant'e  a  man  was  bitten  at 
iii;^'f)t.  lie  was  on  the  prairie,  and  sleeping  near  his  horee,  which 
vTHfi  fasteuetl  liy  a  long  rope  to  a  log  or  stone.  The  horse  broke 
iivray;  and  tlie  man,  feelini^  after  the  rope  in  the  ^nisis,  ilis- 
tiirhud  a.  raitle-snake,  which  bit  him  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 
il(j  Wiir  iiired  by  a  remedy  which  is  recommended  in  EnghuiJ 
fyr  .».ii!ike-lKt*.'r.  A  friend  cut  with  a  penknife  the  skin  round  the 
])uiKiiire,  Mj  a>  lo  ejilarge  the  wound,  and  make  it  bleed:  then 
ha  |iin  a  >amll  heap  of  gunpowder  on  the  spot,  ignited  it,— no 
jiniii  atteiidini;  tlii,-?, — and  the  man  was  cured. 

Till-  writer  in  Chamhera'  somewhat  rehictantlT  recommends? 
whirki'V  as  the  surest  antidote  for  rattlesnake  poison.  "  1  know 
of  uiiu  m^t!  of  ruttlti^uake-bile  where  four  hours  elapsed  before 
^)ti^ilsl  ^ulIld  lie  procured:  yet  the  patient  lived.  The  poison 
iif  ;i  j^iiiikf,  bv  tome  myssterious  potency,  causes  the  blood  to 
iim^niliiti'.  uiui.  we  may  say,  putrefy:  theo  the  sulferer  dies.  All 
rcnu'diu!*  t^xm  to  liuve  failed  because  they  do  not  act  ujion  the 
lilood  :  now,  whifikcy  does  so  act.  A  quart  of  whiskey — neat,  of 
courK' — is--  about   the  quantity  usnally  taken;  but   the   cure  is 
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present  seemed  to  enjoy  teasing  and  irritating  the  snake,  while 
the  reptile  kept  whizzing  its  rattle  at  a  furious  rate.  The  box 
was  opened;  and  now,  there  being  a  fair  field,  the  reptile  kept 
coiling  and  rearing  itself  in  fierce  defiance  of  its  enemies.  This 
display  lasted  some  time;  when  Dr.  Wainewright  touched  the 
snake  a  few  inches  below  the  head,  expecting  that  it  could  not 
bend  its  body  sufficiently  to  bite.  In  a  moment  it  snapped,  and 
inflicted  a  wound  on  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand."  A  superficial  excision  of  the  part  was  immedi- 
ately made,  the  wound  was  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  sulphur, 
and  a  ligature  was  applied  above  the  wrist.  The  hand  began 
to  swell  immediately,  and  the  poison  progressed  rapidly  to  the 
forearm  and  arm.  But  no  constitutional  symptoms  seem  to  have 
made  their  appearance  until  it  reached  the  "axilla,"  or  armpit; 
when  immediately  the  pulse  began  to  flag ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  continual  application  of  stimulants,  the  pulse  never  rallied 
until  about  12  o'clock  P.M.,  when  death  put  a  period  to  the 
doctor's  existence. — Illustrated  London  News,  January  27,  1849. 
Rattlesnakes,  Proposed  Transportation  of.  When  Con- 
(lorcet  in  1790  delivered  his  eulogy  on  Franklin  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  dwelt  upon  the  American's 
ready  wit  and  Socratic  method  of  argument.  As  an  instance, 
he  told  how  Franklin  once  remonstrated  with  the  English 
prime  minister  on  the  insulting  practice  of  transporting  crim- 
inals from  the  motherland  to  the  colonies.  The  minister  alleged 
the  necessity  for  ridding  England  of  this  gentry.  "  What  would 
you  say,"  retorted  Franklin,  "  if  we  were  to  order  the  expor- 
tation of  rattlesnakes  to  England?"  In  a  foot-note  added  to 
the  Eloge  when  it  was  published,  Condorcet  asserted,  "  I  have 
often  heard  him  tell  this  story,  which  has  been  ridiculously 
disfigured  in  our  newspapers."  From  this  source,  and  this 
source  alone,  the  rattlesnake  anecdote  has  crept  into  most  of 
the  biographies  of  Franklin.  At  last,  in  1898,  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  searching  through  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  for  hitherto 
inedited  writings  of  Franklin,  discovered  an  article,  obviously 
from  his  pen,  in  No.  1169,  May  9,  1751.  It  supplied  the 
original  of  the  story  we  have  hitherto  owed  to  Condorcet's 
French  version,  and  proves  that  also  to  Iiave  been  "  disfigured." 
The  article  takes  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  "  the  Printers 
of  the  Gazette  "  and  signed  "  Americus.''  It  begins  by  satiric 
reference  to  the  kindness  of  "  our  mother  country  "  in  forbid- 
ding "  our  mistaken  Assemblies  "  to  make  any  law  for  preveutiiv^j;, 
or  discouraging  the  importation  of  convicts  ivotcv  GveiaX,  "^VVwlya, 
on  the  ground  "  that  such  laws  are  against  \\\e  \>vil\A\c  wWWVj!,  ^* 
ther  tend  to  prevent  the  improvement  and  vfe\\  ^oy^v'c^^  ^^  ^'^ 
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colonies."     Such  a  tender  piircntal  concorn,  Americus  thin 
calls   aloud    for   tlio   highest    returns    of   gratitndo    and    ilu 
Though  recognizing  tliat  a  really  adequate  return  is  inipossibl 
he  yet  suggests   a   plan   that   may   at  least  ehow   a   grate 
disposition. 

*'  In  some  of  the  uninhahited  Parts  of  these  Provinces," 
explaiiiF,  "  there  are   Numhers  of  these  veiiemous   Reptiles 
call  Ratti-E  Snakes;  Felons-convict  from  the  Beginning  of 
World :  These,  whenever  we  meet  with  them,  we  put  to  Dea 
by  Virtue  of  an  old  Law,  Thou  nhall  bruLfe  hii  Head.     But 
this  is  a  Kanguinary  liaw,  and  may  ?eem  too  cruel ;  and  as  ho' 
ever  mischievous  those  Creatures  are  with  us,  tliey  may  possi 
change  their  Natures,  if  they  were  to  change  the  Climate 
would  humhly  propose,  Ihnt  (his  Oenornl  Senlenc«  of  Penfli  \w 
changed  for  Transiiorlnlion. 

"  In  (he  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  they  first  cr?ep  out 
their  Holes,  they  are  feehle,  heavy,  slow,  and  ea.sily  taken  ;  a 
if  a  small  Bounty  were  nllowM  p^r  Head,  some  Thousands  might 
be   collected    annually,   arul    tratisjiortrd   (o   Britain.     There 
would  propose  (o  have  (hem  carefidly  dis(rihuted  in  St.  Jamm 
Park,  in  the  Spring  Ganhiis,  and  other  Places  of  Ploasurt*  alx 
London ;  in  the  (Jardens  of  all  the  Nohility  atid  Gentry  throu 
out  the  Nation:  but  particularly  in  the  (Jardens  of  the  I'n 
Miftislers,  the  Lords  of  Trade,  and  Mcmhrrs  of  Parliatnent ; 
to  (hem  we  are  most  particularly  ohliged." 
,  ^       There  are,  he  acknowledges.  ineonvenienccB  in  the  sche 

in  all  human  projects.     But  then  there  are  inconvenien 
'Attendant  even  on  "that  good  and  wise  Act  of  Parliament 
\irtue  of  which  all  the  Newgatesand  Dungeons  in  Britain 
emptied  into  the  colonies."     l.et  not  private  interest.^  ohstr 
public  utility.    "Our  mother  knows  what  is  best  for  us." 
may   know  also  how  to  extract  giKtd   from  the  ajjpareot  e' 
return.      "  Jlay    not   the   honest    roiigh    British    fJcntrj',   by 
Familiarity  with  tliese  Reptiles,  learn  to  creep,  and  to  in.<i7jii<i; 
,.ai)d  to  slaver,  and  to  wriijijJe  into  Place  (and  perhaps  to  pois[ 
ich  88  stand  in  their  Way)  (Qualities  of  no  small  Advantage 
^Courtiers!     In  comparison  of  which  '  Improremeni  and  PuhlU 
UtUity'  what  is  a  Child  now  and  then  kill'd  by  their  venomi 
Bite,     ...     or  even  a  favourite  Lap-Dog?  " 

In  short,  rattlesnakes  seem  the  most  suitable   returns 
the  "  Human  Serpents  sent  us  by  our  Motlier-CountrT."     Iiul 
she  will  have  the  advantage  of  us.     She  will  reap  equal  bene 
without  equal  risk.    "  For  the  Rattlesnake  gives  Warning  bef( 
be  affempls  his  Misc\\\c1,  wV\\v\\  VW  Cw\\\c\  docs  not." 
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except  tlie  rodents.  Mammoth  and  cave-bear  disappeared  before 
his  arrows  in  tlie  stone  age.  The  aurochs  has  gone;  the  buflfalo 
is  well-nigh  extinct ;  the  lion  and  the  elephant  must  follow.  The 
tiger  and  the  leopard  see  their  kindred  domesticated  as  cats; 
the  wolf's  cousin  has  been  tamed  into  doghood.  But  still  the  rab- 
bits of  Australia  continue  in  active  and  disastrous  revolt;  traps, 
ferrets,  and  poison  still  fail  to  make  head  against  the  rats  and 
mice  of  Europe  and  America.  Babbits,  however,  begin  to  show 
signs  of  exhaustion,  even  in  Australia.  There  remain  then 
among  all  warm-blooded  creatures  only  two  that  are  really 
dominant,  successful,  increasing  in  numbers  and  range,  able 
to  maintain  themselves  anywhere  in  the  world  against  all  rivals. 
These  two  are  man  and  the  rat.  The  genus  homo  and  the 
genus  mus  go  everywhere  and  eat  everything.  They  are  Ih  > 
two  creatures  that  dwell  in  houses  and  travel  in  ships.  Kacli 
drives  its  other  rivals  to  the  wall;  but  neither,  except  locnll  • 
and  for  brief  periods,  has  ever  come  near  to  exterminating  the 
other.  Civilized  man  has  fought  the  common  rat  for  two  Inni- 
dred  years,  and  the  battle  is  still  drawn. 

Southey,  in  "  The  Doctor,"  says :  "  Wheresoever  man  goes.  Rat 
follows,  or  accompanies  him.  Town  or  country  is  equally  agree- 
ai)Ie  to  him.  He  enters  upon  your  house  as  a  tenant  at  will  (his 
own,  not  yours),  works  out  for  himself  a  covered  way  in  your 
walls,  ascends  by  it  from  one  story  to  another,  and  leaving  you 
the  larger  apartments,  takes  possession  of  the  space  between 
floor  and  ceiling,  as  an  entresol  for  himself.  There  he  has  his 
parties,  and  his  revels,  and  his  gallopades  (merry  ones  they 
are),  when  you  would  be  asleep  if  it  were  not  for  the  spirit  with 
which  the  youth  and  belles  of  Rat-land  keep  up  the  ball  over 
yo\ir  head." 

Moreover,  whatever  man  does,  rat  always  takes  a  share  in  the 
proceedings.  Whether  it  be  building  a  ship,  erecting  a  church, 
digging  a  grave,  ploughing  a  field,  storing  a  pantry,  taking  a 
journey,  or  planting  a  distant  colony,  rat  is  sure  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  matter;  man  and  his  gear  cannot  be  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place  without  him. 

How  is  it  that  rats  know  when  a  house  is  about  to  fall,  or 
a  ship  to  sink? 

As  with  nations  so  with  rats.  One  tribe  comes  and  dis- 
possesses another.  Look  at  England.  The  rats  that  infested 
Saxon  larders  in  Alfred's  reign,  that  squealed  behind  the  wain- 
scots when  Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  harrying  royalist  mansions, 
that  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the  last  of  the  StwaxVa,  "wct^  %.\\a.\$^'; 
l)lack  species  now  almost  extinct.  I^ike  t\\e  TleA.  "\\.ew  \xv  ^Tcsfc-wofc 
of  the  Palefaces,  they  Jiave  been  forced  to  reVuQ  \)«Iqx^  "^^^ft  ^<s^- 
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wegian  rat,  sometimes  despitefully  styled  the  Hanoverian  rat, 
which  is  hro\rn  in  color,  larger  in  size,  fiercer  in  dispositiol 
I>espite  iiHnie  and  nickname,  the  latter  did  not  come  froj 
Xorway  and  they  did  come  before  the  Hanoverian  siu-cesjiioil 
It  is  now  lielicved  that  this  rat  was  brought  to  England  froj 
India  and  Persia  in  1727.  By  1750  the  breed  had  made  its  ws 
to  France,  and  its  progress  over  Kurope  after  that  was  rapid. 

No  doubt,  when  the  browm  rat  had  once  set  foot  in  Englati< 
ho  Created  his  weaker  brother,  and  predecessor,  llie  black  ra^ 
much  as  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  treated  by  the  House  of  Ilni 
over.  But  then  the  black  rnt  himself  is  faltled  to  have  cor 
with  the  Normans  and  to  have  witnessed  a  prior  change 
dynasty.  He  still  abounds  in  Normandy  and  he  survives 
Wales,  where  he  is  known  as  the  F>ench  rnt.  and  in  other  p<ilj 
tions  of  Great  Bribiin, — even  in  England  and  even  in  London 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tower,  in  Whitbread's  brewery,  aii^ 
in  the  VVhitechapel  sugar  refineries,  he  still  holds  his  ov 
Knowing  his  individual  weakness,  he  knows  also  that  in  unit 
there  is  strength.  .Acting  in  nia.'M>es  the  black  rats  attack  tl 
brown  ones  as  fearlessly  as  a  fliglit  of  swallows  attack  a  hawl 
If,  however,  an  equal  number  of  the  two  breeds  are  placed  t< 
pether  in  a  cage  without  food,  the  chances  are  that  all  the  blac 
rats  will  have  disappeared  before  morning;  while,  if  they  hai 
been  well  fed,  the  brown  giants  will  invariably  eat  ofT  ihe  lojij 
and  delicate  ears  of  their  little  brethren,  just  as  a  gourmuifl 
lifter  a  substantial  meal  titillates  satiety  willi  u  wafer  biscuit. 

To  return  to  the  Hanoverian  legend.  That  ec<?entric  Eiigru 
naturalist  Charles  Waterton,  uncompromising  Jacobite  am 
Human  Catholic,  who  was  accustomed  to  supply  his  own  labl 
with  fish  shot  by  his  own  bow  and  arrows,  made  war  upon  nj 
i>ther  living  being  save  the  rat,  the  Hanoverian  rat  as  he  cal^ 
hira.  Id  one  of  his  "Essays  in  Natural  History"  (Londc 
1850),  he  says; 

Though   I  am   not  aware  tliat   tlicre   me  any  uiitiuUa   in   tli«  j-C 
logical  urcliivoa  of  tliiii  country  which  point  out  to  us  tlie  precise  tir 
at    which    this    insatiate    and    miacliievous    little    brute    first    appcan 
among  us,  still  tlicru  is  a  tradition  curr(>nt  in  this  part  uf  tlii'  countf 
(Yorkshire)    thnt   it   at-tually   came  over   in  the  same  ship   which 
vpyed  the  new  dyniisty  to  the«e  shores.     My  fattier,  who  was  of  the  fif 
order  of  field  naturalistic,  was  always  positive  u[ion  thia  point,  and 
maintained  Hrnily  that   it  did  accoriiiiany  the  House  of  Hanover  in  i^ 
pmigration  from  Gi'rmany  to  Kngluiid. 

Having  Ihns  given  the  "little  bnite  **  a  bad  name,  he  perl 
/i/jfioiisly  hunts  him   tlirough   the  two  volumes  of  his   Esii*i 
He  f Joes  more;  for,  on  acco\m\\,  k>\  \\w  \VUv-(f'fism,  the  rat  is  Ih' 
onlv  wild  animal  \»ui>s\\eA  toTevex  l\«vcv  "^a\.«:x\.w\  \\s\\,  \\ 
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y  liuiiio  fi^r  ttll  olIiiT  fowU  uf  iIk-  iitr  nml  I>eiist5  of  the  lleid 
ist  whicii  ^aiiiek<<e|>er!9  WHgu  wur  aii  verniiii. 
On  his  return  liume  from  liii^  fninous  watidoringB  in  South 
AoMTictt.  Wntertoii  fouml  thi-  hull  no  n\tv»[w\  witti  niU  tlial 
iiolliiri};  wa«  f^fc  from  thtmi.  But  having  <-niight  a  fine  8pc<-ini(>ii 
the  •*  Hanoverian "  in  a  '*  harmless  trap,"  ho  carefully 
rtn]  liiin  over  with  tnr  nml  let  hiiii  ili-|mrl.  This  iLstoiiiMied 
hlwgopiited  animal  inimetliatt'ly  stoiired  all  tho  rat- 
I,  and  thus  inijirr-gnnted  tiieni  with  the  odor  most  otfen- 
hii*  bn'lhri'ii.  who  lleil  by  hinidredti  in  the  night  ueruKs 
tmrrow  portion  of  the  lake,  and  were  no  more  seen. 
Tho  rapid  spread  of  the  rat  is  due  to  the  fenrleesneas  with 
vliirh  be  will  follow  man  and  hii>  eoniraissariat  wherever  ho 
j;oe».  8cari.vly  a  »hip  lc&ve«  a  |iort  for  a  di^tjinl  voyage  but 
it  t»kt»  iit  ita  coniplfiaenl  of  nitK  a;<  regularly  us  the  pussengens 
and  in  this  manner  the  destructive  little  animal  Iihh  not  only 
dutributed  hiiiuiolf  over  the  entire  globe,  but,  like  an  enlerpnV 
iii^  traveller,  routinually  pasAcs  fr«>iu  one  country  to  another. 
The  rolony  of  four-footed  depredators,  which  ships  itself  free 
«>f  ctixniM*,  maki«,  for  iii!«tunc«*,  u  voyage  to  (^aleutln,  wheiuv 
ituiny  uf  the  IkmIv  will  again  go  to  M>a,  and  land  perhaps  at  some 
uikinhabited  ii«laiid  where  the  ves.sf|  niay  Inive  tou<heil  for  water. 
Ill  thiK  mnntier  uutny  a  luNtry  i>l<l  vviin<lenrr  hai^  eireuninnvignte*] 
'■•'■'  than  ('a|H>iiii  CcMkk,  and  tiet  bin  paws  ou  twenty 
H'he  nit-eutcher  to  tlie  Kant  India  fonipany 
lia>  'i/iiMi  <!'  in   many  ha  five  luuxlred   in  a  idiip  newly 

•rrivod  from  '  a.     The  genuino  ship-rat  is  a  more  delii^te 

juiimal  than  the  brown  rat,  and  hai«  so  strong  a  res^'niblance  to 
llw  old  Nnrniau  breed  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  they  are 
inttnuil«-ly  rt-lntei].  'Hie  Miua  Hne  large  ear,  !>harp  iiom;,  long  tail, 
'f  and  imall  size  i-haraeteri/.e  both,  and  a  like  antipathy 
NMt  them  and  the  Norwegian  siKTii-s.     It  is  by  no 

ti  tij  find  dixtitict  culotiioM  of  the  Iwo  kinds  in 

nni>  ilu*  one  conlining  itself  to  the  stem,  the  other 

1o   th*  stern,  of   the   \««*iM'i.      The   name  arriiii;;emetil    is   often 

ddoti-d  in  the  w«rehou0es  of  seaporta,  the  ship's  company  gener- 

lhrmiH*Uiit  as  near  the  water  as  (Kissible,  and  Iho 

MiiioiiKii  111  the  more  inland  |Mirtion  of  the  building. 

Whmt  T»t«  l»a»o  oiu^  found  their  way  into  a  ship,  thejr  arc 

III?  ••  the  mrgn  is  on  bonnl,  provided  they  can  eom* 

'••t  n«<i««Brv — Milter.     If  this  is  well  guarded,  tlu-y 

(its  to  Jirixlire  It.      lu  *  Tt^\\\N 

link.  an«\  w\\\  *!\c\\  vl^a-s^nxoX  ^'^^»* 

I'  the  nnHBtiirx'  whnh  lir»  \\\  \>w  VAA*-  <A  vVe  «>!\\9- 
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ft  «o  drunk  tliat  they  are  unable  lo  walk  Inxiie.     Tlii*  1ai 
in   like  matniLT,  gnaw   the  nieial   tubes   whidi    iu   jmbl 


houses  lead  fr 


the 


I 


ses  leaa  irom  tne  spint-store  to  tlic  tap.  atu]  is  as  rouvn 
on   those  (xc-ai^ions  as  his   nautieul   relalioii.     I'lie   entire 
have  a  quick  ear  fur  running  liquid,  and  they  cuui^taiitly 
into  leaden  ])iiws,  and  mut-h  to  their  astonishment  receive 
douohe-hath  in  consequent*.     It  is  without  doubt  the  diffieu 
of  obtaining  water  which  eauses  them  in  many  cases  to  desert 
ship  tlie  moment  she  touches  the  shore.     On  such  occasions  \\ 
get,  if  possible,  dry-footed  to  land,  which  they  generally  acif 
plish  by  passing  in  Indian  file  along  the  mooring- roi>e,  thoi 
if  no  oilier  pnssiige  is  j)rovuled  for  them,  they  will  not  hesit 
lo  swim.     In  the  same  manner  they  board  ships  from  the  sho^ 
and   so  well  are   their  invading  habit^j  known   to  suilurs,   tfe 
it  is  common  upon  coming  into  port  to  fill  up  the  hawser  he 
or  else  to  run  the  mooring-cable  through  a  broom,  the  i)roject 
twigs   of  which   elTeclually   stop   the   ingress  of   these   nnutt 
quadrupeds.      Their    occupancy    of    the    smaller    bird-breedi 
islands  invariably  ends  in  their  driving  away  tl\e  featliercj 
liabitanls,  fur  they  |)lunder  the  nests  of  their  eggs  and  dev« 
the  young.    The  jniHins  have  in  this  way  been  compelled  to  reli 
quish  Puffin's  Island,  otf  the  coast  of  C"a.Tiiarvon. 

Tl>e  common  brown  rat  may  be  described  in  the  words 
Bacon  applies  lo  the  ant,  as  "a  shrewd  thing  in  a  garde 
According  to  William   Cobbett,  rats  select  the  prime  of 
dessert — melons,  strawberries,  grapes,  and  any  wull-fruit ; 
tfiough  they  do  but  taste  of  each,  it  is  not,  as  he  remark.s, 
]»leasaiit  to  eat  after  them.     In  Cobbclt's  day  thcv  swjirdied 
millions  in  the  dniiiis  and  sewers  of   the   Knglisli    metropoB 
Several  causes  have  been  in  operjilion  to  diminish  their  iiunil 
and  iu  some  quarters  of  the  town  almost  wholly  to  cxtitigui 
llicni.     In   the  first  place,  the  method  of  flushing   the   s«'w^ 
adopted  since   18(50  is  exceedinjfly  fatal  to  them.     "  When 
sluices  are  o|K?ncd,  go  liiey  nnist  with  (he  rush  of  waters,  and  tf 
may  be  seen  shot  out  by  h\nidred  from  the  mouths  of  the  culvt 
into  the  Thames.   The  fact  that  rats  are  worth  three  shillir 
dozen  for  sporting  jiurposes  proves,  however,  the  most  certi 
means  of  their  destruction,  for  it  insure.^  their  ceaseless  pui 
by  the  great  hunter,  man.    The  underground  city  of  sewers 
comes  one  vast  iiuniing-ground,  in  which  men  regularly  gair 
livelihood  by  caitturing  them.  Before  entering  the  suhterranec 
world  the  associates  generally  plan  what  routes  they  will  tal 
ai}<]  at  wliat  point  \he\  VsvU  vwwt,  \}ossihlv  with  the  idea  of  drj 
y/i""  llieir  prcv  tow.\r«V  a  cenUftX  ^v^A.  "Wcv  ^?)  yr.  fccwx>i},\s;5.,  pg 
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and  a  spade;  the  spade  and  sieve  being  used  for  examining  any 
deposit  whicli  promises  to  contain  some  article  of  value.  The 
moment  the  rat  sees  the  light  he  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  drain 
just  above  the  line  of  the  sewage  water;  the  men  follow,  and 
speedily  overtake  the  winded  animal,  which  no  sooner  finds  his 
])ursuers  gaining  upon  him  than  he  sets  up  a  shrill  squeak,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  is  seized  with  the  bare  hand  behind  the  ears 
and  deposited  in  the  bag.  In  this  manner  a  dozen  will  sometimes 
be  captured  in  as  many  minutes.  When  driven  to  bay  at  the  end 
of  a  blind  sewer,  they  will  often  fly  at  the  boots  of  their  pursuers 
in  the  most  determined  manner." 

These  vermin  congregate  thickest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
slaughter-houses  or  other  places  where  food  is  most  plentiful. 
They  are  frequently  found  sitting  in  clusters  on  the  ledge 
formed  by  the  invert  of  the  sewers.  As  scavengers  of  drains  they 
undotibtedly  do  some  service,  a  small  set-off,  however,  for  the 
mischief  they  perpetrate  in  destroying  the  brickwork  of  the 
sewers  and  thus  constructing  lateral  cesspools,  the  contents 
of  which  permeate  the  ground  and  filter  into  the  sewers.  In 
making  these  excavations,  moreover,  they  invariably  transfer  the 
earth  to  the  main  sewers  and  form  obstructions  to  the  flow. 
The  accumulations  of  their  paw-work  have  regularly  to  be 
removed  in  small  trucks  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  this 
precaution  were  not  taken,  they  would  in  a  few  years  entirely 
destroy  the  vast  system  of  subterranean  culverts  laboriously  con- 
structed at  an  expense  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  pipe-drains 
with  smooth  barrels,  which  the  rat's  tooth  cannot  touch,  alone 
baffle  him;  indeed,  the  rapid  flow  of  water  in  their  narrow 
channel  prevents  his  even  maintaining  his  foothold  in  them. 

Mr.  Jesse  relates  an  anecdote,  communicated  to  him  by  a 
Sussex  clergyman,  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  old  English 
rat  at  least  sliows  a  consideration  and  care  for  its  elders  on  the 
march  which  is  worthy  of  human  philanthropy.  "Walking 
out  in  some  meadows  one  evening,  he  observed  a  great  number  of 
rats  migrating  from  one  place  to  another.  He  stood  perfectly 
still,  and  the  whole  assemblage  passed  close  to  him.  His  astonish- 
ment, however,  was  great  when  he  saw  amongst  tlie  number  an 
old  blind  rat,  which  held  a  piece  of  stick  at  one  end  in  its 
mouth,  while  another  had  hold  of  the  other  end  of  it,  and  thus 
conducted  its  blind  companion."  A  kindred  circumstance  was 
witnessed  in  1757  by  Mr.  Purdew,  a  surgeon's  mate  on  board 
the  Lancaster.  Lying  awake  one  evening  in  his  berth,  he  saw 
a  rat  enter,  look  cautiously  round,  and  retue.  "^.c  ?,c»wcv  t^- 
turned  leading  a  second  rat,  who  appeared  Vo  \>c  \A\vvi5L,  Vn  '^'* 
ear.  .1  f/t/rd  rat  joined  them  shortlv  aftev-wati^ft,  aw^i  »s»\«N-^<^ 
the  origiml  coadactor  in  picking  up'  f  ragmeu\A  ot  \iSacv)\\.  «»»■ 
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2)lacing  them  befori;  tlicir  iufiriu  parent,  as  tlie  blind  old  patri- 
arch was  supposed  to  be.     It  is  only  when  tormented  by  hunger 
that  the}'  appear  to  lose  tlieir  fell(iw-fi«ling  and  to  ]n'ey  upon  «iai 
another. 

The  sagacity  of  the  rat  in  the  pursuit  of  food  is  .so  great, 
we  almost  wonder  at  tlie  email  amount  of  its  t«rebral  dove 
meut.  Indeed  he  is  so  euuniug,  and  works  occasionally 
such  human  ingenuity,  that  accounts  which  are  perfectly  (((r 
are  sometimes  rei-eived  as  mere  fables.  Incredible  as  the  stoir 
may  appear  of  their  removing  hens"  eggs  by  one  fellow  lying  oa 
his  back  and  grasping  tightly  his  ovoid  burden  with  his  f 
paws,  whilst  his  comrades  drag  him  away  by  the  tail,  we 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it,  knowing  n.s  we  do  that  they  will  cai 
eggs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  house,  lifting  them  f 
stair  to  8tair,  the  iirst  rut  jiushing  them  up  on  it>j  hind 
the  second  lifting  them  with  its  fore  legs.  They  will  out 
tbe  cotton  from  a  tla.^k  of  Flureucc  oil,  dij»ping  in  their  I 
tails,  and  rejieating  the  maiupuvre  until  they  have  consu 
every  drop.  Lumps  of  sugar  liave  been  foun<l  in  de«?p  dra 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the  place  where  the  pet1 
larceny  was  comnjitted;  and  a  writer  f-aw  a  rat  mount  a  taf 
on  which  a  drum  of  llgs  was  plai-ed,  and  straightway  tij»  it  o 
scattering  its  contents  on  the  floor  beneath,  where  a  score  of 
expectant  brethren  sat  watching  for  the  windfall.  His  insti 
is  no  less  shown  in  the  selection  of  suitable  food.  He  attacks 
portion  of  tbe  elephant's  tusks  that  abound  with  animal  oil, 
jtrefercnce  to  that  which  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
rat-guawn  ivory  is  selected  by  the  turner  us  fitted  for  billiii 
balls  and  other  articles  where  the  qualities  of  elasticity 
transparency  are  required.  Thus  the  tooth-print  of  this  li 
auimal  serves  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  excellence  in  a  precii 
material  devoted  to  the  dworative  arts.  The  rat  does  not  con 
himself  to  inert  substances;  when  he  is  hard  pressed  for  food 
will  attack  any  thing  weaker  tlian  himself.  I'Vogs,  Guld-^m 
says,  had  been  introduced  into  IrchuiJ  some  consideru'nle  ti: 
before  the  brown  rat,  and  had  multiplied  abundantly,  but  t 
were  pursued  in  their  manshes  by  this  indefatigable  bun 
and  eaten  clean  from  off  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  does  not  scruple 
to  as.sault  domestic  poultry;  though  a  rat  which  attempted  tu 
capture  the  chicken  of  a  game  fowl  was  killed  by  the  mollar 
with  beak  and  spur  in  the  course  of  twelve  minutes.  The  hen 
seized  it  by  the  neck,  shook  it  violently,  put  out  an  eve.  ainl 
plain]}'  showed  that  tlie  fowl  would  be  the  more  powerful  uf  the 
two  i(  it  were  equaWy  (\ciru\¥i. 

"  Poor  rats'.  "  writes.  Sevowe \v.  ,Ac\vi\\\t.'-  \\\<c>5  «»n».<NulY 
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exist  so  that  cats  aud  dogs  may  gain  credit  for  killing  them,  and 
chemists  make  a  fortune  by  inventing  specialties  in  poison  for 
their  destruction.  And  yet  there  is  something  fascinating  about 
them.  There  is  a  weirdness  and  uucanniness  attaching  to  them. 
'J'hey  are  so  cunning  and  strong,  so  terrible  in  their  numbers, 
GO  cruel,  so  secret.  They  swarm  in  deserted  houses,  where  the 
broken  casements  hang  rotting  to  the  crumbling  walls,  and 
the  doors  swing  creaking  on  their  rusty  hinges.  They  know  the 
sinking  ship,  and  leave  her,  no  one  knows  how  or  whither. 
They  whisper  to  each  other  in  their  hiding  places  how  a  doom 
will  fall  upon  the  hall  and  the  great  name  die  forgotten.  They 
do  fearful  deeds  in  ghastly  charnel  houses. 

"  Xo  tale  of  horror  is  complete  without  the  rats.  In  stories 
of  ghosts  and  murderers,  they  scamper  through  the  echoing 
rooms,  and  the  gnawing  of  their  teeth  is  heard  behind  the  wain- 
scot, and  their  gleaming  eyes  peer  through  the  holes  in  the 
w^orra-eaten  tapestry,  and  they  scream  in  shrill,  unearthly  notes 
in  the  dead  of  night,  while  the  moaning  wind  sweeps,  sobs,  round 
the  ruined  turret  towers,  and  passes  wailing  like  a  woman 
through  the  chambers  bare  and  tenantless. 

"And  dying  prisoners,  in  their  loathsome  dungeons,  see, 
through  the  horrid  gloom,  their  small  red  eyes,  like  glittering 
coals;  hear,  in  the  death-like  silence,  the  rush  of  their  claw- 
like feet,  and  start  up  shrieking  in  the  darkness,  and  watch 
through  the  awful  night. 

"  I  love  to  read  tales  about  rats.  They  make  my  flesh  creep 
so.  I  like  that  tale  of  Bishop  Hatto  and  the  rats.  The  wicked 
bishop,  you  know,  had  ever  so  much  corn  stored  in  his  granaries, 
and  would  not  let  the  starving  people  touch  it,  but,  when  they 
prayed  to  him  for  food,  gathered  them  together  in  his  barn,  and 
then,  shutting  the  doors  on  them,  set  fire  to  the  place  and  burned 
them  all  to  death.  But  next  day  there  came  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  rats,  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him.  Then  Bishop 
Hatto  fled  to  his  strong  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine  and 
barred  himself  in  and  fancied  he  was  safe.  But  the  rats!  they 
swam  the  river,  they  gnawed  their  way  through  the  thick  stone 
walls  and  ate  him  alive  where  he  sat. 

"Oh,  it's  a  lovely  tale. 

"  Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  how 
first  he  piped  the  rats  away,  and  afterward,  when  the  mayor 
broke  faith  with  him,  drew  all  the  children  along  with  him  and 
went  into  the  mountain.    What  a  curious  old  legend  tVv«L\,  Ss-\    \ 
wonder  what  it  means,  or  has  it  any  meaning  a\.  aWi " 

Rattexifangerbaus,  or  Ratcatcher's  House,  ^^  Wvov^^''^ 
(Brownjng'8  Hamlin  Town)  is  fabled  to  V>e  t\ve  ioxmct  xesv^'s^^'' 
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of  tlic  I'led  Piper.     On  its  miiv  wull  is  an  insrriplion 
(Jeniian  to  llic  I"oll«iwiiig  elTpd : 

(»«  Si.  .loliii  uml  St.  TuuIb  <Jav   1284 
the  2Utli  uf  June  l.'tl)  cliiiJren 


born  in  Hanifin  won*  IpJ  atstruv 


to  t'alvalrv  and  lost  at  Ko 


1. 


ppen 


Piper  drensed    in  divers  colourn. 

The  Btreet  through  which  the  piper  f>assed  is  called  Bnngei 
ytrasse,  or  Drum  Street,  from  the  lucus  a  iioii  principle, — i 
music  nor  drum  is  allowed  to  be  played  in  it.     For  a  lonp  tit 
the  town  dated  its  public  documents  from  this  calamit}',  whi« 
many   early   historians   have   treated   as   an   actual   occurrpnc 
Heccnt  authorities  have  Hujght  to  rationalize  it.     A  "  dauci 
mania  "  (choreomania)  is  said  to  have  seized  some  youii«r  pcof 
in  Ilameln  who  left  the  town  and  never  retunied.    Others  lia^ 
thought  they  have  seen  in  the  legend  a  distorted  recollertic 
of  the  Children's  Crusade  (1*211).     As  a  matter  of  fact,  ra| 
t-till  abound,  and  all  one  can  say  is  that  the  Pied  Piper,  if  nt 
bum   of  a  myth,  was  hardly  so  effective  as   the  poetB   nuil 
Itelieve. 

•Similar  storie-s  are  told  of  other  Gennan  towns.  Barii 
Gould  even  cites  a  kindred  myth  in  Abyssinia,  of  demon  pip 
named  lladjiuji  Madjuji  who,  riding  on  a  goat,  traverjte  a  hainl 
and  by  their  music  irresistibly  draw  children  after  them 
destruction.  linglish  readers  are  most  familiar  with  Urownin^ 
version  of  the  legend  in  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamolin,"  whii 
he  evidently  found  in  Otto  Melander's  "  Jo<*oseria.'" 

Strange  to  say.  few  Germans  in  Hamein  have  ever  heard 
Browning's  ballad.     But,  tiien,  how  maJiy  English  readers  liaH 
heard  of  WolfT's  Rattenfiiiiger?     It  is  in  this  last   poem   tli 
the  story  of  the  Piper  is  told  at  length:  how  he  came  to  Hanieli 
and  to  the  wedding  feast,  where  the  guests  were  dan<'ing;  liof 
he  fell  in  love  there  with  Gertrude,  the  Burgomaster's  daughtii 
and  daiiced  with  her;  and  how  he  promised  the  Burgomaster 
rid  Hamein  of  its  rats  in  exchange  for  her  hand;  how  he  pip« 
the  rats  to  the  Weser;  and.  when  he  claimed  Gertrude,  how  h< 
father  denied  him,  and  of  his  vengeance.     Such  is  the  yitcnx 
Wolff.     .\nd  now  one  may  buy  in  the  shops  little  carvi-d  am 
painted  figures  of  the  Piper  and  Gertrude,  and  rats  in  all  form 

Real  Estate.     In  .\meri<a  the  .'\stora  are  prei-minent  in  tl 

real-estate  field,  if  one  considers  only  intrinsic  value.    The  Ast< 

lioldings  in  New  York  City  undoubtedly  represent  the  most  vail 

ahh  liiiiti  interests  \\\  aU  Uw  United  States.     There   is  son 

u/)rertairitv  as  to  wUuAy  one  o^  v\\fc  ^ws,\.w*■\is■«JT^»£w^.wA^t,  thous 

treneral  opiuiou  assigtta  \\vbX  OiV^ju^o^^^j^^ 
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over  lii$  L-uusin  the  cxjiatrinted  William, 
Waldorf  Aeior.    fn  actual  aireage  even  in  Xow  York  City  Ihvral 
have  bcvn  individuals  who  liaij  more  extensive  holdings  than 
eithpf.     Mi*»  Mnry  C   I'incktirv,  who  died  in  the  nineteenth 
rv.  owneil  at  one  jK-riod  al)out  ."iOOO  Xi-w  York  Citv  I«>t3^ 
ly   the   nirwl   cxlc-nfivo   interest  in   improved   New   Yurk- 
Cu>  lanil  '  '  by  any  one  jh-tsoh. 

The  gr. .  'iholder  in  tlie  United  .Siate«,  in  actual  extent 

of  lerritorj-  owned,  in  E.  J.  Mnohall,  of  Ti-xns.  His  eslntes  in 
Tenuis  and  Colorado  comprise  4,0UO,liO()  acres,  or  G'i'iO  !Hjuare 
mill*,  an  art^a  gnuitttr  hy  one-fifth  than  the  entire  State  of 
Connerticut.  Cattle-raiding  is  praetieally  the  only  niH*  to  which 
Mr.  Marshall  ha«  put  hi:^  ininiense  domain,  oome  of  the  biggunt 
bcrtU  in  the  Wi-si  gr»iziiig  upiin  it.  lie  made  his  Mart  in 
nod(«t  vay  in  Texa**.  4-ombining  lullle-niising  with  Imnkinj 
Oprmtioiin  mid  nnl-e*tnle  »i»eriilutioiis. 

Reaping-Machinc.  At  the  i\t>\  (ireat  Exhibition  held  iit 
Ifydt'  I'nrk,  London,  in  tSnl,  the  American  exhibit  waa  a  notiibb- 
failuriL  A  large  space  was  very  im(K'rfe<-tly  filled  with  dis- 
cordant Tiolin  pianoM.  exceli^ior  lH*<li>tead>i.  artineial   leg»,  falm^ 


te.  • 
ii> 

Tl... 
frealcHt   si  <f 

rxwited  wiu  ....; ^-^ 


^|^  the  I)nke  of  Wellington,  india-rubber 
rrtph».  r(K-king-eliairs,  and — 
hine. 

i  (he  eollwtion.  It  was  one  of  the 
the  whole  e\liiliition.  The  sennation  it 
Very  hkhi  it  wiw  tiankcd  by  another  im* 
pl«mtot  of  th«  Mime  Mirt  on  a  different  plan,  this  also  the  in- 
WBtioo  of  an  Amerimn,  tiidertn  Ilnxwy.  English  farmer*. 
lmm»A,  In  their  aoloiiifhiiieiit,  tlint  tlir.M-  nmihinex  had  l)C«>af 
in  nae  in    ^  for  more  than  fifteen  yeans  and  were  uold 

tbrra  hjr  t  v  Tbrtt  a   fre»h  wnwitinn  wa*  produu'd  by 

the  diMXiTvry  thai  '  ul  inventor  wa>i  a  S<vtehman  andj 

that  the  original  lu :  !iad  long  been  in  \itc  in  a  remote' 

coroer  of  thn    Ijind    of   Cakex.      Thix   i«   how   the   Edinburgh 

ttfrietr  '  -   ^ •    '<■*  ?.  tolU  the  etory; 

"A  •-■rian  minister  (the  Hev.  Patrick  Bell, 

mibinUT  »ji  y  ariiij.  iiie.in  Forfarshire)  puta  together,  in  1825, 
««|jtt*tfiMMit  of   whn-lo   nrni    KriK-nr-bUdi-K,    mi   working   |IihI,| 
•  d  alofig   • 
lid  far  ni  ' 
fanner,  improve*  upon  and  adopt*  thn>  machine;  and,  for  a 
^tti-it  .ti/i-r>».ivi-  vr«r>    .tiiiilii'. '^  it  in  reaping  his  crop*.     Th*' 
X.I  lor  a  prize  of  £50,  VwA  VM^M^ 

itiou  ui  Ftfrfanttitr,  /«•»   of  iJu*  «iip|M>M-d   wiAo-n'wwW  ^v.m\AwJ 
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farmers  thought  of  adopting  it;  but  four  of  the  machines  were 
sent  to  Xc'w  York  from  Dundee.  Thoughtful,  puehiog  emi- 
ifraiUs,  settlers  m  the  Korth  American  prairies,  saw,  or  heard, 
ir  n-ful  cif  tliuse  machines.  The  reaper  was  reconstructed,  modi- 
ti«(l  in  dilftTeiit  ways,  by  ingenious  mechanics,  was  made  bv 
llioiiTstiiids  for  the  farmers  beyond  the  Amerieaii  lakes,  and 
(ibtitjncd  ii  dL'scncdly  high  reputation.  Brought  to  London  in 
IS.'il,  tlic  Aniericiin  reaping-macliitie  proved  the  main  attrac- 
tion nf  the  I'nitt'tl  iStates  department  of  the  Great  Exliibition. 
Ilundred.-i  of  uitirhiiies  were  lespokeii  by  English  cultivators,  and 
all  the  while  no  one  knew  that  the  original  model  machine  was 
iit  the  very  tinif!  quietly  cutting'  its  yearly  harvest  on  the  farm 
of  Iiicli  Michai'l,  in  the  Caree  of  Gowrie," 

Tlie  ni'wsj'fijier  sensation  woke  up  the  Scotch  clainmuls.  The 
orjgJiifiJ  Bell  was  disinterred.  Trials  followed  in  wldeh  the 
Scotch  niitiiistcr'y  invention  was  not  badly  worsted. 

Ill  ]S.j3  niic  Croi*skill,  who  had  jmrchased  from  Mr.  Beli, 
ihc  fiirniiT,  Jiis  inac-Jiine,  and  the  right  to  use  his  name,  woii  the 
fluid  iiirtbl  of  tlie  YorksJiire  Agricultural  Society,  and  presented 
it  to  the  inventor,  Patrick  Bell — his  first  reward  after  fifteen 
}cnr-s. 

Mr.  Bell  himself  was  fully  persuaded  that  printed  or  oral 
ilcs(  riptions  of  his  reaper  had  prompted  the  American  machiiw. 
This  is  |)n^>illh.'  hilt  not  probable.     At  all  events,  the  American 
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tion  and  remonstrance,  on  tlie  ground  that  it  was  not  an  original 
invention.  Yet  so  ignorant  were  Eugiishnien  still  of  the  progress 
of  machine-reaping,  that,  in  South  Australia — where,  also,  the  . 
want  of  harvest  labor  was  felt  in  a  manner  unknown  in  the 
mother  country — a  third  kind  of  machine  was  invented,  which 
dipped  off  the  ears  and  threshed  them  out  at  the  same  time 
by  the  moving  power  of  a  horse  pushing  behind,  as  in  Bell's 
machine;  leaving  the  straw  (valueless  there)  to  be  burned  off. 

Says  the  Illustrated  London  News  in  September,  1856: 

"In  1851  our  farmers  were  beginning — not  exceptionally, 
but  as  a  class — to  feel  the  want  of  the  rapid  and  certain  aid  of 
machinery  in  agriculture.  Scotch  nationality  helped  not  a 
little,  but  there  were  many  dilTiculties  to  be  conquered.  English 
crops  are  heavier,  and  straw  is  more  valuable,  than  in  the 
I'nited  States ;  and  we  must  add  that  our  ordinary  farm-laborers 
are  not  so  handy  in  repairing,  or  so  willing  to  use,  mechanical 
inventions,  as  the  States-men.  Landlords,  as  usual,  came  for- 
ward and  purchased  the  machine-reapers;  agricultural  societies 
gave  prizes;  Ei>glish  tenant-farmers  hung  back,  not  without  good 
reason,  as,  for  want  of  attention  to  mechanical  details  or  work- 
manship, many  machines  were  thrown  aside  as  unworkable  after 
one  harvest. 

"  But  the  time  had  come  when  the  assistance  of  machine  aid 
in  the  harvest  was  required,  and  a  large  capital  of  money  and 
mechanical  skill  was  thrown  into  the  subject.  The  results  wera 
shown  in  the  lloyal  Agricultural  trials  of  August,  IS.'iG,  at  Box- 
ied  Lodge,  Essex,  when  the  verdict  of  a  large  body  of  tenant- 
farmers  settled  that  the  heaviest  crops  could  be  most  economi- 
cally cut  by  the  machine-reaper,  and  the  laborers  whom  a  series 
of  years  have  accustomed  to  the  advantages  of  machinery  ap- 
plauded the  conclusion  of  their  employers.  On  this  occasion 
the  machines  cut  at  the  rate  of  about  three  acres  in  four  hours, 
in  wheat-fields  bearing  crops  of  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
or  more  tiian  double  the  average  of  American  crops.  The  first 
j)rize  was  given  to  Crosskill's  patent  improvements  of  Bell's 
reaper;  the  second  was  divided  between  Messrs.  Burgess*,  Mc- 
C'ormick  and  Dray's  Hussey." 

Regiment,  Oldest.  The  Royal  Scots,  familiarly  known  as 
Pontius  Pilate's  Body-guard,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  regiment 
in  the  world.  It  traces  direct  descent  from  certain  companies 
of  adventurous  Scotch  infantry  who  in  1590  aided  Henry  IV, 
of  France,  in  his  war  with  the  Leaguers.  Their  serv\ce'5>  ■«e;^<i 
retained  by  the  kings  of  France  until  the  vaT\o\xft  cciwv\»^v\«^ 
were  in  1633  formed  into  a  regiment  under  coTamatv^  cA.  ^vt 
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Jolin    Hepburn    ( loOS-lCTTi),    a    famous    Scottish    soldier! 
fortune.    It  was  then  called  Le  Regiment  d'  llebron,  iJiat  b« 
llie  nearest  the   Frem  h   cmihl   come  to  pronouiK'iiiir    Hi'phu 
r>om  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  companies  above  named  had 
j raised  uiid  otiicercd  hv  the  oHicers  of  the  (iens  d'Armes  E<! 
'■paisses  and  tlio  (Jarde  dn  Corps  Ecossaisse,  the  regiment 
ilnini  a  connection  witli  thos^e  two  celobnitcil  corps  and,  tliroiigh 
ihcni,  with  the  Scottisli  Archers  of  tlie  Guard,  of  whom  we 
in  "(^nentin  Dnrward,"  and  so  back  to  that  earliest  bodyj 
Scottish  •luhJiers  to  whonx  tiiere  is  any  record,  "  the  four 
twent}'  armed  Scots  in  whose  lidelity  and  valor  Charles 
King  of  France,  in  SR2,  so  conlidcd." 

These  claims  to  antiquity  were  recognized  by  the  kings 
France,  who  yave  liieir  Scotch  auxiliaries  the  precedence 
all  regiments  in  llie  ktvico  of  France.     Hence  jealousies  ai 
The  Picardy  regiment  raised  in   15<ii  was  (*si)ecially  viruU 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  an  historil 
dispute  between  representatives  of  both  rcginictitfi,  sarcastically 
observed : 

"  I  suppose  you  will  claim  next  that  30U  were  on  duty  at 
crucifixion." 

**  No,"  was  the  smart  retort ;  "  had  we  been  on  duty  at  tbe 
Sepulclire,  the  holy  body  had  never  left  it.' 

This  was  a  thrust  at  the  rej»uted  inciriciency  of  Victii 
sentinels,  many  of  whom  had  been  reprimanded  for  sleeping] 
their  posts. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  monarchy,  the  Kegit 
d'llebron  followed  Charles  IF  to  England  and  have  remnii 
an  integral  jiart  of  the  Hritish  army  ever  since. 

Republics,  Smallest,  ^lost  school  histories  and  geo;g 
phie.s  give  credit  to  San  Marino  (q.v.)  as  (he  smallest  and 
oldest  republic  in  the  world.  It  is  the  oldest;  hence  it  is  faj 
evident  that  for  a  long  period  it  was  the  smallest.  That 
eminence  it  lost  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  when  Go^ 
in  the  lower  Pyrenees,  was  recognized  as  an  independent  st 
by  FrAncc  and  Spain.  San  Marino  has  now,  as  it  ever  had.] 
miles  of  territory;  (loust  has  barely  one  mile.  The  populat 
of  the  first  was  in  IDli*  reckoned  at  about  lUiiO,  of  the  Inl 
at  about  150. 

In  point  of  population,  therefore,  Ciou.'^t  is  larger  than 
other  baby  republic,  Tavolara,  an  island  a  few  miles  northe 
of  Sardinia,    which    nunibers   Imrely   50   souls;   but   the   lat 
exreed.s  it  in  territory,  Wm?;  5  milea  in  length  by  about  %  of  a 
milo  ifi  hreadth. 
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)l  and  silk.  Their  govrrninoiit  c-ousists  of  iiii  assembly  of 
iltJ  men,  i-alleti  the  (.'uuiuil  oT  Aticionla,  who  iJcciile  all  disputes 
Uiii  who  art?  sole  jud;?iL's  of  \\w  ailvisnbility  of  nuirnageis  botwoea 
\w  young  jH'opIe  of  the  plmv  ami  lho«'  of  ihc  !>itrrouii(]in(^ 
<t>untri(<e.  Hoiiig  gcMxl  Cutholirs,  (■oiiMinguiiicoii.s  iitnoiiri  art« 
Mthcr  forliidilcn  or  ilihroiiriij^ed.  aciordiiig  to  the  (k'grof  of  tho 
!rlntiun)<hip.  NoilluT  j»ri«'st  nor  iiliysician  dwell*  within  the 
jJufC.  All  imjKirtant  ceroniunii-h — baptisms,  wvddingx.  and 
^iirraU — are  ctli-briiffil  at  tin"  ni'ighl^oring  villngo  of  Larurif. 
rot  funerals  it  is  custuniary  to  slide  the  collin  down  the  rocky 
Jope  and  to  regaiit  it  at  tho  foot  of  lh«  niountAin.  The  eitizens 
Imao  iaxv*  or  inipostn. 

J^^  .'iniilHr  iiiiinunilv  is  enjovcd  by  the  inhnbilMnt.4  of  Ttvo- 
in.  In  ISi*)  (he  nl^snliiic  doniitiioi)  over  tlint  inland  wa« 
Irttoved  bv  Charles  AIIhtI,  King  of  Snrdinin,  njMin  ttie  native 
bmily  of  tlu!  Marbali-oni,  whose  i-liief  forthwith  a.><>^unied  the  title 
tf  King  I'aul  I.  He  was  likewise  King  Paul  the  last,  for  on  hi« 
|i«lh.  in  1M8'.>,  he  de>irtil  that  the  kingly  title  lie  buried  with 
Uni  and  the  niiuinn-hv  Ite  trani>fonnetI  into  a  republic.  No  opf>o- 
litntn  Wtt«  nutile  h\  hi«  nthiliven.  The  iidniidern  drew  up  n  i-on- 
I'  .   under  whidi   liiey  cleet  a  president  every  si\  year*, 

mill  n  eouiifil  of  mIx.    The  ^ulTrage  is  extended  to  men 
I  1 1  ike.     Xn  Kahiry  is  paid  to  either  the  jin-sident  or 

1  of  the  lounril.     It  i*  noteworthy  that  ('miint  and 

jTaviKJani  arv  both   ignoretl  by    the  eyelopfdias  and   the  gawt- 
rilh  the  single  e.\i«ption  of  St.  MartinV  "  .Nomelle  l>ie- 
lirp  «Ic  (Geographic." 

rolution.  American.    The  first  i-olonial  hlon<]  tihed  in 

let    with    Uriti.-*!)    Koliliern    vthh   at    the    M>-enlled    Battle   of 

rn  llill.  New  York  City,  when  an  old  iwilor  was  niort-ally 

by  the  reditMitn.     Thi.s  wax  two  niontlm  pre\ious  to  the 

{of  citizens  on  Bonton  Cdniuiun. 

tiuery  10,  lT*t),  the  liU^rty-pole  had  bet-n  dcctri.yed  by 
liliers.     Two  day«  later  a  pair  of  thetn  were  found  dis- 
tinx   actUTitous    liandbillK    again<!t    the    SonH    of    Liberty, 
.wore  Ukcn  Ixjforc  the  mayor,  who  ordenwl  them  bnek  to 
hArraeks  but,  Uting  nMnfureed  at  (iolden  Hilt,  they  made 
•tanH   a^in^t    the    liowliog   mob    that    was    fullowing    thi'ni. 
wielded  by  the  lulliT  were  no  ni«t<-h  for 
•,  but,  after  one  of  the  eitizens  had  been 
■gh  and  otiieni  KJiglitly  hurt,  the  mayor  appi>ared  on 
and  ordered  th<>m  to  dispurite,  an  order  which  thev 
"  vrtd.    Other  <<Miflictii  amoe  in  the  ntlttTWootv  uTvJi  w 
two  davK.  ami  -ivvrnl  <'iti2en«  were  \*i\\y   \W^ut«A  Vij 
idien. 
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Golden  Hill  was  the  Bunmiit  cif  a  kiiuiH  kuull  nf  ri«1^ 
ground,  directly  beliind  a  thrwstury  brifk  iioiise.  wliirii  «■« 
Still  etandiiig,  as  Xo.  ]22  William  Sfn'oli,  at  tlu*  end  of  the  ivioc- 
teenth  century.  Even  in  1770  it  wjw  not  Jtow,  but  liiid  Intv^n  usicd 
for  eonio  years  as  a  tavern.  I^tcf  it  lx?vatne  tlip  riyjdozvous  ui 
Washington,  Ijifayctlc.  Baron  StnilMMi,  Puliuim,  nnj  [teiredirt 
Arriahl,  and  kter  wtill  of  \\w  uolurioiiw  (^ai»tain  Kidd.  "  For 
tiKire  than  Uvo  hundred  yuars,'"  said  tlip  New  York  Timtx.  Man-h 
10.  1895,  "the  ijti|ir<'l<'i«li(Hi!i  lililc  Liiildiiif,'  whs  buried  in 
oblivion,  betn'tHsn  Llu'  walls  ol"  big  ciiruiHt'ri'iiil  Ih*ij8os  ibtit  wt're 
liuitt  around  it,  »iid  Imd  nutliing  to  distitigui»^li  it  front  )t>> 
modern  neighbors  but  ils  aiUitjiH!  Kjiptwinmcii.  The  house  i* 
built  of  brit'k  impork'd  from  llolUmJ,  laid  in  a  fomenl  that  h 
as  im[M>rishable  as  the  brifks  thtiniselves.  'I'hc  rctof  im  slantiiis, 
with  two  attic  windows  ni lining  ont  to  its  rd^jr,  ni>d  tlio  build- 
ing, taken  a.*  a  whole,  isi  a  perfwt  tyjw  of  what  a  Xrw  Yurk 
luniw  of  Hie  Iknciliitioimry  prrJ(Ml  looked  Irkc. 

''As  in  nios^t  hoiisrs  timt  with  t'lt't'ti-d  during  llu*  oarly  dav* 
of  New  York,  132  William  Sireet  has  in  the  bawment  two  of  tlu' 
famous  Dutrli  ovi^ris  wliitli  wvr«  tlui  IroiiM'  anchors  and  pridf 
of  the  Knickerhockrrji.  Tin*  ktlchtni,  in  tlie  bawnmnt,  is  huiit 
after  the  English  niotlels,  with  an  innncnw  mantel  (fdiibonttely 
inhiid  with  tiles  of  [lorcchiii),  dboiit  six  iiithos  stiitarc,  i'a<li  tiV 
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Rickshaw.  Horses  are  still  rare  in  Japan,  and  even  yet 
the  bicycle  has  rarely  penetrated  into  the  interior,  so  that,  away 
from  the  main  iijie  of  the  railway  between  Tokio  and  Hiogo, 
about  the  only  method  of  conveyance  is  the  modified  perambu- 
lator known  all  over  the  world  as  a  rickshaw.  Many  legends 
are  extant  as  to  its  invention  and  its  inventor.  The  Japanese 
claim  the  honor  for  a  paralytic  old  native  of  Kioto,  who  some 
time  before  18G8,  finding  his  palanquin  uncomfortable,  took 
to  a  little  cart  instead.  The  usual  foreign  account  adopted  by 
Mr.  Black,  in  "  Young  Japan,"  is  that  an  American  named 
Goble,  half-cobbler  and  half-missionary,  was  the  person  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  glorified  go-cart  somewhere  about  1867. 

The  first  official  application  for  permission  to  manufacture 
rickshaws  was  made  in  1870.  They  were  soon  being  turned  out 
in  hundreds  and  thousands;  for  the  middle-class  Japanese  found 
the  rickshaw  a  cheap  and  comfortable  way  of  travelling  long 
or  short  distances,  and  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men 
eager  to  turn  themselves  into  beasts  of  burden  in  order  to  earn 
the  high  wages  which  the  employment  brought  them.  Curiously 
enough,  though  elsewhere  the  thing  is  called  a  rickshaw,  in 
Japan  it  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  jinriki. 

Both  are  abbreviations  of  the  real  word,  which  is  jinriki-sha, 
meaning  literally  "  man-power  vehicle  " — that  is,  a  cart  pulled 
by  a  man. 

Rides,  Famous  Horseback.  In  February,  1909,  President 
Roosevelt  created  a  temporary  newspaper  sensation  by  covering 
ninety-eight  miles  on  horseback  between  daylight  and  dark, — 
i.e.,  from  Washington  to  Warrenton  and  back  in  seventeen 
hours.    He  made  use  of  three  horses  for  the  purpose. 

Cavalry  officers  generally  conceded  that  it  was  a  good  ride, 
and  an  effective  answer  to  army  and  navy  men  who  stigmatized 
as  unreasonable  the  required  test  of  ninety  miles  in  the  saddle 
or  fifty  miles  afoot  in  three  days.  Still,  they  added,  it  was 
only  a  good  ride  and  not  an  extraordinary  one.  Many  better 
ones  have  been  recorded  even  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  time  and 
among  his  entourage. 

There  was  that  strenuous  army  officer,  for  example,  Major 
J.  Franklin  Bell,  a  constant  companion  of  the  then  President 
in  his  long  walks  and  longer  rides.  In  1876,  when  he  was  a 
young  second  lieutenant  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  that  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Indians  in  the  ill-fated  Custer  charge,  Major 
Bell  made  a  long  rapid  ride  through  the  Bad  Lands  of  D^koXa., 
covering  between  sunrise  and  sunset  one  VmndTed.  mWe?!,  "v^^vw^ 
only  two  horses  for  the  purpose. 

One  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  twenty-four  \vovvts,  •osV^?,  **^^^ 
oae  hone,   was  the  record   made   bv    Liieuteiiaivt    B-o^TJ    5^* 
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Pattt'j'soii,  of  llie  Third  Cavaliy.     lie  and  his  horse  read 
JclTcrson  Barracks,  in  Jlissouri,  in  exfcllent  condition,  and  w^ 
received  there  hy  (ieueral  Nelson  A,  Miles,  senior  ortieer  of 
arni\',  wlio  after  a  rarefiil  exaniiniilion  of  both  horse  and 
gave  his  ollieial  commendation  to  the  exploit. 

A  still  better  record  was  made  by  CJeneral  Charles  F. 
of  tlie  National  Guard  of  New  York,  when  in  18(1J>,  a  youngs 
in  the  Firet  United  States  Cavalry,  he  carried  a  message   l| 
miles  in  the  actual  riding  time  of  22 '^  hours.    He  had  with 
two  men.     All  three  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey 
their  horse-s  in  good  condition. 

Very   long  di.>stance  rides  are  not   jiopular  in   the   Uni< 
States,  though  alxnit  three  years  ago  an  American  cflvalrv  olli(j 
rode  from  Silvertoti,  Ore.,  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  at 
3(100  miles.    It  is  among  officers  of  Continental  anuies  that  l( 
distance  rides  are  most  popular,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  many 
of  the  riders  care  more  for  records  than  for  their  horses. 

Paris,  Vienna,  Home,  and  Bucharest  have  seen  the  start^ 
finish  of  many  of  tlicse  famous  rides.     Perhaps  (he  first  lx'lw< 
Paris  atul  Vienna,  and  certainly  the  most  notable  because  of 
interests    involved,   was    that   run    by    Count   de    Montenoy 
hs<t!i.     Napoleon  IJoiinparte  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  consent! 
tile   Emperor  of   Austria   to   his  marriage   with   the   uuwilli 
Marie  Louise,     lie  chose  the  count  us  his  messenger  because^ 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  horsemen  of  the  day. 
relays  of  horses  were  provided,  but  the  horse  he  started 
ilid  .so  well  that  he  did  not  change  it.    He  made  the  five  hund| 
miles   in  the  unjueccdented   time  of  six   days  or  a   little  ll 
\^'hen   he  reached   I'aris,  he  was  so  exhaustcfl   that   he   had 
tfinain  seated  in  the  imperial  jn'esence.     Napoleon  was  so 
lighted  that  be  presented  the  young  nu»n  with  the  horse  he 
ridden,  a  jewelled  snufTbo-V,  and  sixty  llinusaml  francs. 

In   1870  a  Hungarian  otlicer  covered  the  distance  bet^ 
I  lie  two  cities  in  l.'i  days,  riding  his  owni  horse.    This  time 
lieaten  when   ^I.  Cottu  made  the  journey  on  Irish   Lass  it 
little  over  thirteen  days. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  of  these  cross-country  rides  was  acec 
plislied  by  Lieut.  Ileyl,  of  the  Ninth  Hanoverian  Dragoons, 
rovercil   I  |!i<)  miles  between   ^let-z  and  Bucharest  at  an  uverl 
speed  of  o(J  miles  a  day,  and  arrived  none  the  worse  for 
journey.     But  he  was  a  horseman  as  well  as  a  record  breali 
and   carefully   trained   both    himself  and   his  horse    before 
sf;ir/e(f;  he  nl.so  nurseA  \\.  duviu"*  his  ride  and  saw  that  it 
we//  g-rooined  whenever  \)vw&Vo\»i,«i'Os\«.VV\\w%'w«tt  w«a  distree 
the  liuisli. 
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The  most  notorious  of  tliese  military  rides  was  that  top- 
speed  gallop  between  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  October,  1892.  No 
fewer  than  :300  officers  took  part  in  this  ride,  the  Germans  pro- 
t-eeding  from  Berlin  to  AMenna,  while  the  Austrians  rode  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Tlie  distance  is  about  420  miles,  and  Count  Starhemberg 
(Austria),  the  winner,  finished  in  71  hours  20  minutes.  The 
count  had  undergone  severe  training  to  reduce  his  weight  and 
the  horse  had  also  received  attention,  but  in  the  race  itself  it  had 
to  be  kept  going  by  the  aid  of  stimulants.  In  spite  of  this  the 
strain  was  too  great,  and  the  animal  died  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  finish. 

The  chief  prize  was  20,000  marks  and  a  silver  statuette 
presented  by  the  German  I']mperor,  while  the  second  award  was 
half  that  amount  and  a  silver  statuette  presented  by  the  Austrian 
Enii»eror.  This  was  won  by  the  (iernian  Baron  von  Keifzenstein 
— quite  a  poetic  touch  this,  the  prizes  given  by  each  emperor 
being  won  by  a  subject  of  the  other — who  took  73  hours  6 
minutes. 

But  the  most  astonishing  of  all  these  feats  is  thus  related  by 
James  L.  Koche,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Svn  dated  April  13,  1909: 

In  the  oleetion  contest  of  1876  a  miatakc  was  discovered  in  the 
flcctoral  tickets  of  Iberville  and  West  Baton  Kouge  parishes,  the 
names  of  five  electors  being  omitted  from  them.  In  order  to  correct 
tJiis  (iencral  George  B.  Loud,  a  United  States  supervisor,  started  on 
liorseback  from  Plaquemine  and  rode  to  Indian  Village,  Rosedale,  and 
Maringouin,  thence  to  West  Itaton  Kouge  Court  House  and  Brusle 
I.anding,  and  back  to  Plaquemine,  covering  the  entire  distance,  sixty- 
si.x  miles,  in  seven  hours.  Two  horses  were  killed,  and  the  third  died 
a  few  hours  after  returning.  General  T/Oud  was  so  exhausted  that  he 
had  to  be  lifted  from  the  saddle  on  arrival,  and  for  some  time  was  not 
able  to  stand  or  converse. 

He  was  credited  at  the  time  with  having  saved  the  electoral  vote 
of  Louisiana,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  meant  the  defeat  of 
Presi<lent  Hayes. 

Jfany  remarkable  rides  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
active  service  in  the  United  States,  in  Indian  warfare,  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  police  work  in  the  West.  Perhaps  the  finest 
record  was  tlmt  of  Capt.  Macdonald,  of  the  Te.\as  Kangers,  when 
chasing  a  band  of  Mexican  horse- thieves. 

When  the  latter  made  their  raid  he  was  many  miles  away, 
and  they  thought  he  would  come  after  them  by  the  railway, 
which  made  a  long  detour,  so  they  took  things  easily.     The 
captain  gue.s.'sed  this,  so  determined  to  give  them  a.  swr^Vvfeft,  «a\\ 
set  off  across  country,  a  distance  of  450  m\\e»,  a?,  scyorcv  «a  Vc 
heard  the  news.     He  pressed  forward  wil\v  aW  s^ee<!SLj  vcv^  ^^ 
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changing  horses  ten  times  on  the  way  arrived  sixty-eight  hours 
later.  Hastily  collecting  a  snuill  band  of  cowboys,  he  procwded 
at  ont-o  to  the  camp  of  th«  thieves,  who  were  so  sur]irised  bv j 
api)earancc  thai  they  surrendered  without  any  ret<.iBtance. 

Kather  a  notable  feat  for  a  woman  is  that  recorded  inj 
New  York  Sun  of  July  H,  1911 

MiuH  Xaii  >T.  AHpiiiwiill  woiiiul  ii|i  Iiit  .'iOOO-iuile  li(>rs<'lin(.-k  joiu 
from  San  KrnnciBco  nt  the  l.'ity  Hull  stt'pB  y<.'(>t<*rilny  noon.     Slie  car 
II  letter  from  Mnyor  McL'artliy  of  that  ci^-  to  -Mayor  tiaynor.     IbJ 
nlisom'«    of    the    chit'f    ext*outiv<f,    the    letter    was    iietiver«l    to    lb 
Adanison,  the  mayor'ti  Becretary. 

The   pliieky   youii;.'   uoitmii    left   the   Paoific  Coast  on   Septeinfa 
and  met  with  many  thrilliii);  ailventures  on  her  way  east,      karly 
week   she   is  to   ride   to   Atliintic   City,  where  iihe   is   to   be   one  of  | 
features  of  the  annual  eonvention  of  the  Order  "f  Elks. 

Englishmen  have  l)een  the  heroes  of  remarkable  rides,  some 
undertaken  for  sjxirt  and  others  from  higher  motives.  Foremost 
among  these  wa.s  Woodoork's  great  ride  during  May,  1761, — tiw 
result  of  a  wager  of  2000  guineas  Iwtween  Sir  JenDi^ion  SI 
and  Mr.  Meynell. 

One  hundred  miles  a  day  for  twenty-nine  consecutive  da; 
2900  in  all — had  to  be  covered.      The  rider,   Woodcock, 
groom  to  Sir  Jennison.    By  the  conditions  of  the  wager  a  freeh 
horse  wits  to  be  provided  every  day,  but  only  thirteen  in 
were  ridden.    On  the  fifteenth  d.iy  the  horse  in  use  bet^ame  ti 
at  the  sixtieth  mile  and  a  fresh  one  had  to  be  procured. 

In  spite  of  this  Woodco<'k  covered  the  additional  l<to  nnle;* 
on  his  new  mount,  and  duly  finished  the  stipulated  distance  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day — June  1.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
rode  29G0  miles,  owing  to  the  extra  ground  covered  ou  the 
his  first  liorse  broke  down. 

Two  earlier  feats  iliat  made  a  noise  in  English  hii 
occurred  respectively  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI  ft  and  of 
daughter  Elizabeth.  A  royal  cha])lain  of  the  name  of  Wolsev, 
who  was  later  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  cardinals  Uut 
ever  wore  the  red  hat,  was  the  hero  of  the  first  exploit.  He 
ried  a  message  from  King  Henry  in  England  to  the  Em 
Maximilian  in  the  Netherlands.  I^eaving  London  nt  four 
the  afternoon,  Wolsey  travelled  by  boat  to  Gravesend,  rodi' 
through  the  night  to  Dover,  and,  crossing  to  Calais,  fii  i  ' 
his  journey  on  horseback,  reaching  the  emperor  that  sam. 
ing.  On  the  following  morning  he  jiostcd  back  to  Calais,  uini 
hod  reached  Richmond  by  sunset,  accomplishing  the  joumcj 
to  Holland  and  back  in  something  over  two  days. 

On  the  dealk  ot  Clweeu  ^\Yf.u\3«N.\v,  IV^iWiyt  Carj-  hastily  de- 
parted from  LtOTAdou  lo  cmts  " 
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James  YI,  of  Scotland.  Biding  out  of  Whitehall  a  little  after 
nine  o'clock  a  Thursday  morning,  Gary  covered  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  miles,  to  Doncaster,  that  same  night.  The  next 
day  he  proceeded  to  his  home  at  Witherington,  where  he  spent 
some  time  disposing  of  important  business,  and  did  not  start  for 
Edinburgh  till  the  next  morning.  Had  not  an  accident  befallen 
him,  he  would  have  reached  the  Scottish  city  by  midnight.  As 
it  was,  he  achieved  the  entire  journey  of  four  hundred  miles 
within  three  days. 

Riders,  Female.  Horrified  opponents  of  any  innovation  on 
the  side-saddle  for  women  may  be  interested  in  learning  that 
but  for  an  accident  of  fashion  women  might  still  be  riding 
astride  as  their  forerunners  did.  The  side-saddle  was  not  an 
invention  due  to  the  advancing  modesty  of  civilization.  It  was 
introduced  to  general  notice  by  Anna  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
a  German  Emperor  (13(56-13!)4)  and  wife  of  an  English  king 
(Richard  II),  not  from  delicate  repulsion  to  the  old  method, 
but  simply  because  she  was  afflicted  with  a  deformity  that 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  ride  on  the  saddles  then  in 
general  use  for  both  sexes. 

In  those  days  it  was  imperative  that  a  great  lady  should  ride. 
Hence  the  side-saddle  was  invented. 

The  fashion  set  by  royalty  was  followed  both  in  Germany 
and  in  England,  and  eventually  all  femiuine  Christendom  had 
learned  to  use  the  side-saddle.  Yet  as  late  as  1772  Queen 
Mariana  Yictoria,  of  Portugal,  kept  up  her  uniform  practice  of 
riding  astride. 

Many  attempts  to  revive  the  custom  have  recently  been 
made.  In  May,  1890,  the  wife  of  an  English  baronet  made  her 
appearance  in  Rotten  Row  mounted  cross-legged  and  attended 
by  a  groom.  Her  habit  was  longer  than  the  one  then  in  fashion 
with  her  eex,  and  was  simply  a  very  voluminous  divided  skirt. 
Yet  it  excited  much  criticism  and  eventually  led  to  imitation. 
"  About  eighteen  years,  ago,"  says  Lady  Jeune  in  Picadilhj 
to  Pall  Mall  (1909),  "a  mild  sensation  was  caused  by  a  num- 
ber of  ladies,  headed  by  the  late  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  announc- 
ing their  determination  to  ride  in  the  Park  astride.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  first  meet  of  the  Coaching  Club  that  year 
attracted  an  unprecedented  concourse  of  sight-seers,  bent  upon 
catching  a  glimpse  of  what  had  been  denounced  as  a  sensational 
and  unbecoming  innovation. 

Road,  Rule  of  the.     In  riding  and  drivii\g,,  Wv&  T\3\<i  "va.  \v> 
keep  to  the  right  in  nearl:  all  civilized  couTvtxVes  e^cev"^  <3»t«»X. 
3rJtaw  and  its  colonics.    There  ihc  eoiumov\  ptactvcsi  "vs.  «,w«vai»"^ 
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lip  in  a  well-known  quatrain  tlmt  lirst  aiipi-nnd   m  tlii-  fi.r 
the  Sporting  Magazine  for  Seplemlier,  171)3; 

The  law  u(  tlic  roud  in  »  parmlox  quit? 

.As  ,vnirri»  driving  viiiir  i-Hrriuj;*'  niong; 
If  roll  po  til  (lie  Irft  yoii'ri'  surf  to  ;ru  right, 

II  yon  {!0  to  the  riglit  you  j;o  wioiip. 

These  vagaries  uf  i-ustom  Imve  afTonled  much  mntler 
diBcussion  to  the  curious.  See  c»*j>ccially  the  Englibh  Solry 
Queries  (scrips  li,  vol*,  ix,  xi,  .\ii,  and  i?«?ric.s  G,  iii,  iv,  v)  and 
New  York  Nation  (vol.  (J8,  pp.  301,  222.  2U). 

The  writers  in  Notes  and  Queries  nw  far  from  unnnimc 
One  (series  G,  iv,  34)  suggests  that  the  Kiiglish  rule  is  due 
the  fact  that  the  wagonpr.  walking  on  tl>e  left  of  his  lior 
does  not  want  to  he  fiiught  hetween  the  wheels,  and,  therefc 
pulls  his  horses  towards  Jiim.  thus  turning  to  the  left;  whiU 
other  fountries  i)erson!<  driving  with  reins  are  indifTerenl  in 
mailer,  and  follow  their  ''natural  preference"  for  the  ri| 
hand. 

This  view,  however,  is  oppwed  by  a  sid)P€<iuent  writer  (j 
154  of  the  same  volume),  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  eonchnj 
and  not  wagoners,  juadc  the  rule.     Sit  tint,'  on  the  right,  as 
eoaihman  does   (in  order  lo  keep  his  whip-liand  free),  he 
better  watch  his  Mlieols  and  keeft  them  from  eollisFon  liy  Inrni 
to  the  left  when  he  moots  another  vehicle.    This  agrees  with 
earlier  and  more  complete  eyplanation   (series  3,  vol.  xi,  [» 
631),  which  accounts  for  the  English  rule  in  the  same  way, 
for  the  European  nde  by  the  fact  that  their  st-ages  were  drit 
by  postilions  sitting  on  liie  left  horse. 

It  certainly  seems  sinjnilar  at  first  sight  that  the  KngiS 
Bttlers  of  the  United  Slates  should  have  adopted  the  EnrojMnn 
id  not  the  English  rule  in  this  country.  The  true  reason  »- 
tindouhledly  that,  elaborated  by  Mr.  Irving  Elting  in  the  Xi 
York  Nnlion  (vol.  G8,  p.  222).  He  find?  it  in  the  almost  ul 
versal  use  of  oxen  for  draught  purposes  throughout  this  countrt 
in  the  earliest  days  of  its  settlement.  With  them  no  reins 
employed;  the  guiding  was  by  voice  and  whip.  The  right  hai 
being  the  nntiiral  whip  hand,  it  was  most  convenient  that 
driver  should  walk  on  the  left  of  his  oxen,  the  belter  to  guiJo 
them  by  tiie  whip;  and,  being  on  that  side,  be  luilnrally  turtid 
his  team  to  the  right,  as  the  English  reinsman  had  turned 
the  left,  in  order  that  he  miglil  more  surely  avoid  the  danger] 
collision.  The  men  on  horseback,  who  woidd  otherwise  Im 
continued  lo  lv\rn  to  the  loft  if  they  had  Ijeen  free  to  follow  thrir 
own  convenience  ft\\c\  \Wvt  wVeV\V«»\  V.w^WVx  t>v\*tom,  ♦•oiibl 
readily  tuiu  lli«vv  ^^<Jts«s  \w>  «\vWv  *\^u  t.\  ^^\«i  xoaA,  .ax«s.< 
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ailaptcil  themselves  to  llie  requirement  of  the  primitive  American 
o.\-team. 

"This  rule  of  turning  to  the  right,''  adds  Mr.  Elting,  "be- 
( ame  more  firmly  fixed  when,  later  in  the  development  of  oar 
«ountry,  esi)ecially  in  the  South  and  West,  the  custom  arase 
of  driving  several  pairs  of  mules  or  horses  to  one  vehicle  or 
train  of  vehicles,  by  means  of  a  single  '  jerk-line,'  as  it  was  called, 
leading  from  the  nigh  horse  of  the  front  pair  of  mules  to  the 
driver,  who  rode  the  nigh  wheel-horse.  From  his  position  he, 
like  the  ox-team  driver,  could  best  avoid  accident  by  turning 
to  the  right.  The  very  terms  '  nigh '  and  '  off  *  horse,  which  still 
])revail,  are  the  survivals  of  the  same  early  ox-driving  period,  and 
<lesignate  the  position  of  the  horse  with  reference  to  the  ox-team 
driver.  Now  that  ox-teams  and  single-rein  mule-teams  have 
for  the  most  part  disappeared  in  the  United  States,  our  custom 
of  turning  to  the  right  might  well  be  replaced  by  the  safer  and 
more  convenient  English  rule,  '  Keep  to  the  left.' " 

In  British  America,  it  should  be  noted,  the  English  custom 
generally  prevails.  In  towns  separated  by  an  imaginary  line 
only,  but  belonging  the  one  to  Canada  the  other  to  the  United 
States,  drivers  change  their  practice  at  once  on  crossing  the 
boundary.  Yet  in  Ontario,  whose  first  settlers  came  from  the 
Xorthern  States  of  the  Union,  the  law  is,  and  always  has  been, 
"  Turn  to  the  right  on  meeting  and  pass  to  the  left  when  over- 
taking." The  first  statute  to  that  effect  was  passed  in  18.")3, 
l>ut  it  was  founded  on  immemorial  custom,  as  appears  from 
various  resolutions  of  early  town-meetings,  a.s,  for  instance, 
these,  quoted  in  the  Nation  (vol.  68,  p.  240) : 

"  ^'ewark  (Niagara),  5th  March,  171)7:  Resolved,  That  all 
teams,  carriages,  etc.,  coming  to  town  should  keep  the  road,  and 
those  going  from  town  to  turn  out  for  them." 

"Niagara,  7th  ^larch,  1808:  Ke.solved,  That  carriages  on 
meeting  should  give  half  the  road,  keeping  the  right-hand  side." 

English  and  American  railroads  almost  universally  follow 
respectively  their  own  rule  of  the  road  as  laid  down  for 
carriages.  English  trains  run  on  the  left  track,  with  apparently 
only  one  exception,  that  on  the  section  of  the  railway  running 
from  London- Bridge  Station  to  the  town  of  Greenwich.  Thi.s 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  suburban  lines 
run  out  of  the  metropolis.  The  explanation  usually  given  is  that 
"the  Greenwich  Railway  Company  having  been  one  of  the  first 
lines  started,  its  managers  determined  to  follow  the  Contincuta.1 
style  and  expected  all  other  companies  wov\\(\  IoWonv  s\x\\..  '^•«^r 
pably  they  were  in  error,  and  they  have  \;e\>t  \t  \\\>  evtc  ?;w\c^r  — 
AvBUBK  Glen,  in  N.  Y.  Nation,  April  12,  IS^^. 
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On  the  other  hand,  tho  earlier  railroads  in  Mew  Jerwf' 
low(>cl  tho  Eiigiisli  usuge,  niid  for  ii  long  time  obstinately  con^ 
ueJ  tu  ilo  60. 

Among  p«>de«trian8  there  seem?  to  be  a  aniformity  in 
English  and  the  Amerioan  rule.     Turr)  to  the  right  appear 
Imvc  hoeii  nn  early  custom  in  London.  Tluis.  in  Dr.   Sar 
Johnson's  "Tour  in  the  Hebrides"  (edition  of  1785,  p. 
the  following  passage  orrurs: 

"  Dr.  Johnson  Paid  that  in  the  last  age.  when  his  niol 
lived  in  London,  there  were  two  sets  of  people — those  who 
the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it;  the  iwaceable  and  the  quai 
.«onie.  When  Dr.  J.  returned  to  Liihfield,  after  having  been 
Ixitidon,  she  asked  him  whether  lie  wn.s  one  of  thoso  who  gave 
the  wall  or  those  who  took.  Now,  said  he,  it  is  fixed  that  e*l 
man  keeps  to  the  right;  or,  if  one  is  taking  tho  wall,  anoti 
viehls  it,  and  it  is  never  a  dispute."  Conmienliiig  on  this 
passage,  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  says,  "  I  fear 
Ijondon  public  have  relapsed  into  the  lawlew  state  of  things] 
do.s«'rii)ed  by  Dr.  Johnson's  niother.  It  must  be  patent  to  ev 
one  that,  save  in  the  City,  where  the  erowd  is  sueh  that  no  ot| 
course  ran  be  taken,  people  have  very  slight  act]i]ainta[ii-e 
Ihe  very  .simple  rule  thnt  we  should  pass  those  coming  towa^ 
us  left  hand  to  left  hand,  and  for  those  inveterate  sluilHers 
feel  anxious  for  the  proximate  support  of  a  friendly  railii 
all  they  have  to  do  when  they  find  themselves  on  the  wrong 
Ride  will  he  to  cross  the  street.?." 

Road,  Sea  Rule  of  the.     On  the  sea  it  is  even  more  im- 
))ortant  tlum  on  land  that  there  should  he  well-definetl  rules; 
ihe  road.     While  there  arc  "ocean  lane.s,"  vessels  do  not  mi 
along  well-marked  lines,  like  railway  trains.     They  oro.^s 
recross   ea<-h  other's   tracks.      Moreover,   there   is   no   nir-br 
which  can  halt  an  wean  steamer  within  a  few  yards.     Rules  1/ 
the  road  at  sea  are  based  upon  common  sense  and  e.\]>erien« 
In  general,  when   two  vessels  under  steam  are  meeting 
other  end  on,  they  follow  not  the  English  hut  the  Eurojiean 
.\merican  rule  with  vehicles, — that  is,  each  steers  to  the  std 
board  or  right.     One  short  blast  from  the  ship's  whistle  mea~ 
that  she  is  taking  the  starboard  course,  two  blasts  mean  that 
she  is  taking  her  course  to  port,  three  thai  she  is  going  full 
speed  astern.     Should  there  he  ri.^k  of  collision  between  a  etc 
vessel  and  a  snilinp  vessel,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  i^team  vessel  as 
more  manageable  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other.     For 
same  reason,  a  sailin*;  shi\i  which  is  running  free  i»  reqniredj 
Aeep  out  of  th^^  wav  <^t  o\\(i 'wVuV  \s,  ■^xvwvixw'^  Awt  Wuled. 
liobin.     The  iuvtsen  ^a\ft  Q^  "Oftfe  '■^ 'e.i!S!QR&  \xi.  Siw^  nsi, 
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only  embodies  a  popular  tradition  when  it  makes  the  robin  pay 
the  last  offices  of  love  to  the  forlorn  and  friendless  and  unburied 
dead. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  same  tradition.  When  Arviragus, 
in  "  Cymbeline,"  makes  his  exquisite  lament  over  Fidele  and 
vows  that  his  beloved  comrade's  grave  shall  be  decked  with  the 
fairest  flowers  that  blow,  he  concludes: 

— the  ruddock  would 

With  charitable  bill  (0  bill,  sore-shaming 

Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  die 

Without  a  monument ! )  bring  thee  all  this : 

Yea,  the  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none. 

To  winter-ground  tliy  corse. 

To  this  tradition  Michael  Drayton,  too,  Shakespeare's  boon 
companion,  makes  kindly  reference: 

Covering  with  moss  the  dead's  enclosed  eyes, 
The  little  red-breast  teacheth  charity. 

Gray  also  may  have  had  in  mind  this  legendary  trait  of  the 
robin  when  he  wrote  that  melodious  stanza  which,  from  an 
unaccountable  fastidiousness,  he  struck  out  of  the  "  Elegy " : 

There,  scattered  oft  tlie  earliest  oi  the  year, 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found; 

The  red-breast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there. 
And  little  footsteps  liglitly  print  the  ground. 

Rocket  Life-saving  Apparatus.  On  December  29,  1807, 
during  a  terrific  gale,  a  large  British  frigate,  H.  M.  S.  Anson, 
was  driven  ashore  near  on  Loe  Bar,  a  ridge  of  pebble  and  sand 
thrown  up  by  tlie  waves  at  Helston  on  the  Cornish  coast.  She 
took  the  beach  only  sixty  yards  from  the  bar,  and  was  dashed 
broadside  on.  Luckily  for  the  poor  fellows  on  board,  she  heeled 
landward.  Great  waves  rolled  over  her,  sweeping  everjrthing 
before  them.  Her  masts  went  by  the  board,  but  her  mainmast 
formed  a  floating  raft  from  the  ship  almost  to  the  shore.  Over 
this  scrambled  most  of  those  who  were  saved.  Nevertheless, 
more  than  a  hundred  were  drowned.  It  was  a  terrible  sight 
for  the  spectators  who  had  collected  on  the  beach.  Only  a  few 
of  them  could  render  any  effective  assistance.  Among  the  help- 
less ones  was  Henry  Trengrouse,  who  went  home  drenched  with 
rain  and  spray  and  sickened  in  heart  and  body  by  the  horrors 
he  had  witnessed.  The  terrible  scene  had  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Night  and  day  he  mused  on  the  means 
whereby  some  assistance  could  be  given  to  the  shipwrecked  under 
similar  circumstances,  some  communication  be  established  be- 
tween vessel  and  shore. 

The  kind's  hirthdar  was  felehrntod  «♦  lTeAs\o\\  \v\W\  ^\r<>^v^v>:V* 
(/u  the givcu.    An  Henry  '/'rciifrrousc  \vrtv«\xv-A  \\w  ^\.\«sv\V;  ^'^  ^"^'^'^ 
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rusliing  into  tl>e  durkne&s  above  and  scattering  a  shower 
stars,  ihe  thought  occurred  to  him.  Why  ghouliT  not  a  r<v 
instead  ot  wusling  itself  in  an  cvhibition  of  fireworks,  do  sen 
by  carrying  a  rojie  to  a  vessel  ainong  the  breakers  ?  A  commt 
cation  once  et<tablii<1iecl  in  this  manner  miijht  become  an  ad, 
passage  along  which  those  in  distress  might  pass  shoreward 
Bafety. 

Unknown  to  Trcngroiiee,  something  of  tlie  same  sort 
already   occurred   to  Lieutenant  John   Bell    (1747-1T98), 
proposed  that  a  shot  with  a  chain  attached  to  it  should  be 
charged  from  a  mortar.   In   February,   1807,   Captain    Ge 
William    Manby    (1705-1854)    had  engaged    in    perfecting 
apparatus  very  similar  to  Bell's,  and  in  August  lie  had  exl 
iled  some  cxpcrimcnls  with  his  improved  life-preserving  mot 
to  the  members  of  Ihe  SulTolk  House  Humane  Society.     Be 
idea  had  boen  to  lire  a  rope  from  shij)  to  shore,  Manby's  wasj 
fire  it  from  shore  to  ship.     A  line  fastened  to  a  barbe<l  ef 
was  fired  from  a  njortar  on  tlie  shore.    By  means  of  this  lii 
hawser  was  drawn  out  from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  and  along 
was  run  a  cradle  in  which  the  sliipwrecketl  were  landed.     Tr 
grouse's   apparatus   also   u.hci1    line   and    hawser,    but    his    11 
was  attached  lo  a  rocket  instead  of  being  shot  out  of  a  raori 
and  he  substituted  a  chair  for  a  cradle.     The  advantages 
(hat  a  rocket  was  nujcii  lighter,  more  jtortable.  and  le^  expena 
than  a  bomb  and  mortar,  and  that  it  involved  les,!;  risk  of  br 
ing  the  line,  since  the  velocity  of  a  rocket  increases  gniduat 
whereas  that  of  a  shot  fired  from  a  mortar  was  so  great 
sudden  that  the  line  was  frequently  broken.    Trengrouse's  ent 
apjtaratus  could  be  packed  in  a  chest  4  ft.  3  inches  by  1  ft 
inches  and  would  take  up  no  appreciable  spai-e  on  bojird  si' 
Moreover,  it  could  be  used  cither  from  the  ship  or  the  she 
Manby's  implied  the  use  of  tlic  mortar  on  shore  alone.     Hen 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  de])ended  on  the  fortuitous  pivst-npo 
an  apparatus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wreck. 

It  was  not  until  February  ?8,  1818,  after  many  jiiiit-iic\s 
London  and  many  heart-breaking  rebuffs,  that  Trengrouse 
ceedcd  in  exhibiting  his  apparatus  before  Admiral  8ir  Chat 
Kowley  and   demonstrating   its   superiority.     A   committee 
porlcil  that  "  Mr.  Trengrouse's  moile  ap]iears  to  be  the  best  tl 
has  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  saving  lives  from  sli| 
wreck  by  gaining  a  communicalion  from  the  shore,  and,  so 
as  the  experiments  went,  it  most  perfe<'tly  answered  what 
proposed."     In   the   same   year  the   Committee   of   tlie    El< 
nrt'direri  t»f  TruiiVv  A\»>\\iitt  vv?V''^^^^*^ '^^^^'^^"V^'^'"'^''^'^^''^^  ^lie  i»i*1 
tiuit  and  recomnvm>t\»A  V\v&V  ^Q  \'^^^\  ■feVvAJvW^  'svVSxcMiv.-^^ 
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Governniont  moved  slowly;  Parliament  haggled  over  the 
matter,  though  a  member  of  the  House  warned  it  that  it  was 
guilty  of  sinful  negligence,  "for,  while  you  are  parleying  over 
this  invention  and  this  important  subject,  thousands  of  our 
fellow-men  are  losing  their  lives." 

Finally  Government  ordered  twenty  sets  of  the  rockets, 
but  later  resolved  on  making  them  itself,  and  paid  Trengrouse 
£50,  the  supposed  profit  he  would  have  made  on  the  order.  In 
1821  the  Society  of  Arts  presented  him  with  their  silver  medal 
and  a  grant  of  thirty  guineas.  Alexander  I,  of  Bussia,  later 
presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  rocket  had  been  put  in  shipwrecks  on  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  With  these  acknowledgments  of  his 
services  he  had  to  rest  contented,  though  he  had  expended 
£3000  in  his  experiments  and  sacrificed  to  this  one  object — that 
of  saving  life — his  capital,  his  business,  and  his  health. 

As  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  he 
turned  about,  and,  with  one  of  his  bright,  hopeful  smiles,  said 
to  his  son,  "  If  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  find  my 
rocket  apparatus  all  along  our  shores."  They  were  his  last 
words. 

The  rocket  apparatus  is  used  along  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain  at  over  300  stations,  but  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  on  board 
the  vessels.  Meanwhile-  Manby's  mortar  after  a  fair  test  had 
proved  itself  so  cumbrous  and  dangerous  that  it  was  abandoned. 
Xevertheless  Manby  received  over  £2000  from  a  grateful  country. 

Trengrouse,  it  is  said,  once  met  Sir  William  Congreve,  an- 
other rival  inventor,  (see  CoNaBEVE  Rocket),  and  said  to  him 
in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  "  So  far  as  I  can  see.  Sir 
William,  your  rocket  is  designed  to  destroy  life;  mine  is  to  save 
life ;  and  I  do  claim  to  be  the  first  that  ever  thought  of  utilizing 
a  rocket  for  the  saving  of  human  lives." 

Roller-coaster.  The  story  of  its  origin  was  thus  given  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  in  1910:  L.  N.  Thompson,  since  famous 
as  the  founder  of  Luna  Park  in  Coney  Island,  was  riding  in  a 
car  once  when  he  saw  some  boys  sliding  down  hill  in  the  snow. 
Now,  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  born  in  Indiana,  and  afterward 
had  lived  in  Arizona.  There  were  no  hills  about  his  Indiana 
home  and  there  was  no  snow  in  Arizona.  As  he  looked  at  the 
boys,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  birthright  in  his 
own  boyhood  and  declared  that  he  would  like  to  go  sliding  then 
and  there. 

The  more  he  thought  it  over,  the  suTet  Yve  \>ec«wve  "Ocva.\. 
thousands  oi  grown-up  people  everywhere  mvxst  ieeV  V\\c  «»."«« 
waf.    //  Ae  could  make  it  respectable   for   gtoviu-w^*  ^  ®* 
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didiiig.  hii  Ixrlit'vcJ  lltcy  would  likf  it.     Tliereupoii  he  bougl 
ticket  for  a  Peimsvlvanin  tuwn  wlicrc  he  liail  heard  tJuit  a 
company  was  niiining  a  roml  l)v  /»rnvity,  coasting  its  nirs?  di 
one  hill  with  force  enough  lo  take  them  np  another.     The 
worki'd  perfixtly,  so  Mr.  ThunipMni  exporimt'otod  for  a  w\ 
{H'rfoctcd   plona  for  gnnnhng  liis  passengers'  safety,  and 
ou»  patcnlt^  on  his  road.    This  was  the  "  Kwitrhbnrk  "  which 
built  in  Coney  Island  in  1881. 

This  roller-coaster  was  only  4r)0  feet  long,  and  the  hig| 
drop  on  the  line  was  only   10  feet.     To-day  there  is  a   rolf 
coiuster  at  Itrij^hton  Ucm-h  where  the  track  i.<  llti  feet  higli 
one  point  and  there  is  a  drop  of  S.j  fe«?t.    That  first  roller-cojii 
cost  $1.'»00.     The   hig   roller-coflHters  at    Coney    Island   tr 
cost  nhout  $00,(100  each.     The  .•inialler  ones,  such  a*;  are  shipi 
to   Uio  de  Janeim  or  Vokohairm,   represent   aik   inve.stmetitj 
$40,0(10  each  iR'fore  they  have  carried  a  passenger.     It  is 
mated  lluil  $50,000,000  is  invented  in  sliding  aiuuseuiciit:*  of 
sort  or  another  in  the  Ignited  States  alone.    A  single  firm, 
same   which    operated    the    first   "  Switchback "    in    18RI, 
$8,000,000  inveRtod  in  the  husinesi;.     Itn  profits  are  enornK 
In  one  season  a  rnllcr-coaster  frequently  pay:*  for  itself.     Ea 
ings  of  less   than   30   per  cent,   for  a   season   are   rare, 
thou-tiaiid  dollars  is  a  good  figure  for  a  Sunday's  rec«ipts. 
fare  is  10  cents  a  ride. 

Go  to  Coney   Island  and  see  how  natural   the  process  j 
When  you  have  felt  the  cushioned  seat  plunge  down  from  ua| 
you  and  have  caught  your  brcnih  lo  tide  yourself  over  the 
drop  that  is  coming,  and  have  felt  the  car.  charge  up  the 
steep  sIojm;  with  a  roar  and  a  rush  that  is  good  to  hojir, 
when  you  have  grown  suj>crciliou.s  at  the  easy  motion  with  wl 
it   takes   the   later  undulations,  and  then   have   had   (he   wl: 
ride  all  over  again,  you  will  come  out  at  the  end  and  hv  <]« 
ready  to  own  that  is  well  worth  10  cents  and  that  yon  will 
again,  to-day  or  next  week,  as  circumstances  may  fall  out, 
have  it  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  that  it  is  worth  10  cents. 

Against  the  common  coaster  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
is  an  anticlimax.     The  big  thrill  comes  first,  and  every  ill| 
thereafter  is  gentler  than  the  one  before.    There  h  a  very 
and  satisfactory  reply  to  such  an  objection  in   the  "  loop- 
loop  *'  machine.     In  this  amazing  road,  after  coming  up  froii 
dip,  instead  of  going  on  down  another  hill  the  track  keep?! 
rising  until  it  has  turned  over  i)ackward,  so  that  iwrs  and  i 
serigers  are  turued  w\is\de  down  for  the  fraction   of  n  Kcci-iti'i 
(luring  whidi  they  ate  -passro^ \\vft  V^^v  oV  ■y\\v'.\v»'\j. 
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the  basic  metal  from  which  the  coaster  mint  has  coined  its 
fortunes,  but  there  are  other  human  desires  that  have  been 
fed  into  the  hopper  with  it,  and  all  have  come  out  good  gold  and 
£^reenbacks.  Wed  the  sliding,  coasting  impulse  to  the  urge  of 
the  swimming  hole,  mankind's  love  for  splashing  and  the  smooth 
motion  of  water,  and  )'ou  have  the  "  shoot  the  chutes."  Add 
to  the  sliding  impulse  the  grown-up's  sneaking  feeling  that 
this  sliding  is  awful  foolishness,  but  he  is  going  to  cut  up  just 
the  same,  and  you  have  the  "  freak  "  rides.  There  is  the  "  Vir- 
ginia reel,"  in  which  couples  slide  in  tubs  down  a  path  where 
the\'  are  bumped  and  turned  hindside  before,  striking  pegs  on 
the  wav.  There  is  the  "  human  Niagara,"  which  is  a  fligbt  of 
stairs  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  that  when  you  try  to 
walk  down  you  roll  down  instead.  And  then,  ranked  among  the 
"  freaks,"  is  the  slide  that  is  really  the  most  fundamental  of  all, 
the  "human  toboggan  slide,"  in  which  you  simply  place  your 
person  in  contact  with  a  smooth  wooden  surface  and  slide  at  a 
{jpeed  that  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  with  the  blessed 
assurance  that  there  are  no  nails  anywhere  on  the  way. 

The  "  scenic  railway  "  is  the  result  of  another  combination ; 
the  sliding  impulse  mixed  with  the  love  of  surprising  things  to 
see.  Here  an  onlinary  roller-coaster  winds  through  Arctic  ice- 
fields of  papier-mache  or  canvas  canyons. 

Roller-skate.  The  first  roller-skate  seems  to  have  been 
j>atented  in  1823  by  one  Tyers,  a  fruiterer  in  Picadilly,  Ix)ndon. 
Other  patents  of  a  similar  kind  followed  at  intervals,  but  none 
of  these  skates  were  guidable  in  curves  save  at  the  expense  of 
enormous  friction.  It  was  not  until  1865,  when  J.  L.  Plimpton, 
of  New  York,  brought  out  his  famous  skate,  that  curves  and  all 
other  figures  known  on  ice  were  brought  within  the  reach  of 
skaters  on  an  artificial  floor.  This  was  the  familiar  four- 
wheeled  skate  working  on  rubber  springs. 

Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  in  her  "  Recollections,"  tells  us  that 
some  years  elapsed  before  it  was  taken  up  by  the  public  in 
England,  though  it  was  occasionally  used  by  professionals  on  the 
.«tage.     "  Suddenly  in  the  middle  seventies  the  mania  caught 
hold  of  every  class,  and  rinks,  some  improyised  and  some  spe- 
cially built,  sprang  up  in  almost  every  town  of  any  importance. 
London,  and  more  especially  fashionable  London,  went  mad 
about  the  new  amusement.     The  craze,  however,  did  not  last 
as  long  as  many  speculators  had  confidently  anticipated,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  eventually  lost  by  those  wKo,  ewcvsYcvw.^ 
of  the  permanency  of  the  roller-skating  rage,  \\a.vi  \wNC9\fc$k.,  «t 
rather  risked,  their  money  in  the  constrvictioTv  ot  T\T\Vft.   ■^^\«^" 
0katiDg  wbilat  it  lasted  called  forth  many  vritticvsma  asv^  Vs«s»> 
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some  of  llieiu,  it  must  be  adikd,  of  none  too  refined  a 
Certain    ladies,   for    ingtnuce,   were  enid    to   stand    on    a 
unsteady  footing,  wliilfst  others  of  irreproachable  ooudurt 
stfrn    demeanor    were   spoken    of   as   constantly    falling, 
eotild  not  help  smiling  to  hear  tiiat  people  regarded  ns  mt» 
of  de<-orum  had  rei-ently  had  many  a  slip.     The  whole  ci 
indeed,  with  the  coraii-al  accidents  it  entailed,  produced  gent 
and  widespread  hilarity." 

From  far  baek  in  the  eighteenth  centujy,  a  rude  sort  of  si 
on  wheels  has  been  used  on  the  roads  in  Holland,  and  at  one 
Ihey  fienetratc'd  into  tierniany.     Some  contrivani-e  of  this 
if  evidently  alluded   to  in  a  paraufraph  that  appeared  in 
Illuslrnled  London  Neun  for  Xovoniber  1.  1851 : 

VTIu-n    .McycrUx-r    iiilnxliiced   h   tikutin^   ncr-ne   into   liia    last  op 
the  "  l'ro])li^tc,"  it  was  a  niatti?r  of  ilisimte  wbfthvr  this  pi«^:e  of  st 
I'iri'ft   wa«  oi'i^itiul   or   not;    u    little   i'ii<|tiiry    proved   the   ticgntive, 
(Tikvc   another    illustration    of   the   riIu^'c   that   "nothing    is    so   nrur] 
what  has  Im-ph  for(!ott«.'n."     (.)ld  playKoers  rwulled  a  similar  stciie  il 
luintoniime  produced  some  twenty  years  ago.     lint  tlie  inaeiiiriiiit  wb 
the    Berlin    eonijioser   eonmilted    niinht   have   formed   tin;    ideu    in    d« 
or  rntlier  nightly   |>raoli(T.  nnieli  nearer  home.     In  u  lHfr-lM>i»»c, 
the    ('or»o    Halle,   near    the    Fischer    llniehe,    in    llerlin.    the    ^i<^te 
waited  upon  liy  tliriK'  or  four  yonng  womon  on  skates!     The  momcii 
euHtomer  takes  a   oeat,  one  of  the  daniMeU   diirts  from   the   end   'if 
room,  fikim8  over  the  (loor,  defterihi's  elever  eurves  round  the  t'nd 
tahle,  or  a  cluster  of  i-haire.  hrin^ts  herself  up  ut  the  moment  he  thii 
it   inevitahle  she  mxmt   glide  over   lii.s  toes,   and   requests   to   know 
wishes.     It  i»,  of  eoiirse,  a  uridrl  of  the  Im-sI  "  Ravarian  " — a   wavai 
the  bhort   petticoat,   like  the  tail  of  a  di»a)>pearing   nierniaid,   and 
Helw  of   the   t'orso   is   pone!      She  often   folh-cts  several    orders    in   tb* 
eonrsp  i>f  a  round  or  from  a  sinple  uroup:  and  will  skato  baek  with 
niimher  of  ^fhiss  pint    fKits   of  heer   in   both    hands,   without    di<>turli 
a  Make  of  froth.     Kxeept  from  the  rattling  noise  produced,   thr  mc 
is  tks  good  an  imitation  of  skatinjr  as  can  Ik?  coneeived.     To  the  out 
stranper,    no   seeret    is    made    of    the    me<-hanism    employe«1:    Aniall    ii 
wheels,  let  Into  the  sole  of  n  stroni;,  hut  nt-atly  fittini;  pair  of  boots,  i 
all   the   mvstery;   hut  to  move   iihout    in  them   easily,   and   even 
fully,  requires  much  praetiee.     It  is  also  more  fntifruinf;  than   walkil 
and    towards    midnijrht.    when    it    may    he    ns><nmed    iweli    wnitrrss 
skated  several   miles,  they  look  rather  weary. 

Rome.     The  name  of  Rome,  says  a  writer  in  the  .Vt 
Anlolut/ia.  is  ])rol>ably  the  one  most  repeated  in  the   dilTer 
parts  of  the  world.    .\11  the  continents,  iniluding  Ot^anica,  h| 
UonicR.     In  Ktirope  there  is  an  island  called  l{onie  in  the  Bali 
off  the  east  coast  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsnla.     A  villa;! 
1000  inhabitants,  it  possesses  a  cathedral.     In  Asia  there 
Home  in  nftper  Burma,  on  a  Itranch  of  the  Sitt^n^j.  a  distill 
of  about  <!•'>  kiUmu'Avcs  U\  U\c  wiutheafit  of  Mandalay. 

/fonie  in  Africa  W  an  \w\v^>tV«l\\V.  wti,\\<>  V-.^  "<Jv\'«.  ^^ 
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about  50  kilomclrcs  from  tlie  Orange  Iliver.  North  America 
has  several  Homes — one  in  New  York  State,  Virginia,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  and  two  in  Georgia. 
In  South  America  there  are  two  Romes  in  Argentina. 

In  Oceanica  Rome  is  an  important  city  of  Queensland. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  stream  which  flows  from  the  mountainous 
chain  of  the  Bismarck  archipelago.  The  Malay  archipelago  also 
possesses  its  Rome  in  the  north  of  Timor. 

Rose.  Pliny,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
says  of  the  rose  that  "  it  is  a  flower  known  to  all  nations,  equally 
with  wine,  myrtle,  and  oil."  Long  before  Pliny's  time  indeed, 
it  had  been  crowned  the  (Jueen  of  Flowers.  Its  rule  was  well- 
nigh  universal.  Hindoos,  Greeks,  and  Romans  bad  speculated 
about  its  origin  and  invented  pretty  legends  to  account  for  it. 
One  of  the  prettiest  is  the  following: 

A  Jewish  maiden  named  Zillah,  rejecting  the  advances  of 
an  unworthy  lover,  was  by  him  accused  of  evil  practices  and  so 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  But  the  fire  spared  the 
maiden  and  consumed  only  the  evil-minded  lover :  "  The  fire 
began  to  burn  about  her;  she  made  her  prayers  to  our  Lord,  and 
anon  was  the  fire  quenched  and  out,  and  brands  that  were 
burning  becomen  white  roses,  and  these  were  the  first  roses 
that  ever  any  man  saw." 

A  Persian  myth  asserts,  that,  when  at  Ximrod's  command 
their  prophet  Araham  was  in  his  infancy  cast  into  a  furnace,  the 
glowing  bed  of  coals  was  turned  instantly  into  a  bed  of  roses, 
"  w^hereon  the  child  sweetly  slumbered." 

According  to  a  Greek  myth,  all  roses  were  originally  white, 
but  some  were  tinged  red  by  the  blood  of  Venus,  who  wounded 
her  foot  on  a  thorn  while  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  dying 
Narcissus.  According  to  anather  legend,  they  sprang  from  the 
bath  of  Aphrodite.  Later,  a  Christian  tradition  asserted  that 
the  crown  of  thorns  was  one  of  the  rose  thorn,  and  that  the  red 
roses  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Christ: 

Men  saw  the  thorns  on  Jesus'  brow, 
But  angels  saw  the  roses. 

A  still  different  story  is  told  by  Mussulman  tradition.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  white  roses  sprang  from  the  sweat  of  the 
prophet  Mohammed  during  his  journey  to  heaven,  and  yellow 
ones  from  perspiration  dripping  from  the  mane  of  Al  Borak, 
his  steed.  It  is  further  reported  that  the  red  flower  is  colored 
with  drops  of  his  blood.  Hence  the  faithful  will  Tvesct  «.\>SL«t 
one  to  lie  on  the  ground. 

The  Greeks  found  an  equally  fancifu\  oxKgvTv  lot  'Os\qxva. 
Cap/d,  stooping  to  kiss  a  new-blown,  dewy  xofte,  "wa^s  «xwwj,  >s^ 
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a  bee  asleep  in  its  heart.  To  please  the  petulant 
>trut>g  his  bow  with  captive  bees  and  plaiitei]  along  the  stem 
the  rose  the  stings  torn  from  tliem.  Hippocrates,  the  god 
hileiice,  carries  as  his  symbol  a  rose  given  to  him  by  Cupi 
From  tlie  idea  of  secrecy  or  reserve  thai  associates  itself  wi| 
roses  came  the  old  custom  roi-orded  by  the  Greeks.  When 
jwople  of  the  North,  thoy  say,  wished  to  preserve  the  m 
profound  secrecy  in  regard  to  what  was  said  between  themsel 
at  their  feasts,  a  freshly  gathered  rose  was  hung  from  the 
ing  above  the  upjwr  end  of  the  table.  It  was  considered  not  o 
dishonorable,  but  a  crime,  to  reveal  that  which  had  been 
"  sub  rosa." 

On  tlie  hills  near  Athens,  vast  rose  gardens  were  plan 
which  supplied  the  flower  markets  of  the  day.  Likewise  thi 
(iiiture  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec-tion  in  the  ( 
I{(mian  colonies  of  Pa?stum  and  Sybaris.  Ovid  tells  us  that 
Home  tliey  were  made  to  bloom  twice  a  year  by  means  of 
water.  From  other  contemporary  writers  it  may  be  gatlie 
that  the  water  was  carried  in  pipes  as  in  our  modern  hot-lion 

When  Cleopatra  cnme  to  meet  Marc  Antony  at  Cecilia,  f 
days  of  feasting  and  merriment  ensued, — the  fourth  and  cro 
ing  day  being  a  festival  of  roses.  The  floors  of  the  riMim*  a 
lialls  were  covered  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  with  fre.'^i 
blown  roses,  held  in  place  by  a  strong  but  delicate  net  stretcl 
above  them  so  that  her  guests  might  walk  over  them.  Nero, 
many  years  later,  gave  a  feast  where  ^100,000  was  spent  in 
alone. 

On  the  occasion  of  certain  water-parties  given  at  Balap,  t 
whole  lake  of  Lucina  was  covered  with  ro«es,  which  parted  \>ei 
tho  nmving  boats  and  closed  after  tliem  as  they  passed.  Luc 
Verus  reached  a  Iiucury  in  the  use  of  the  rase  never  surpi 
before  or  after  his  time.  He  slept  upon  a  couch  covered  w 
cushions  made  of  fine,  thin  net,  and  filled  with  freshlv-gathe 
rose-leaves.  The  extreme  fastidiousness  of  the  young  Smind 
ides,  the  iSybarite,  whose  sleep  was  diaturlied  by  a  crump! 
rose  leaf,  lias  pas.sed  into  a  familiar  proverb. 

Ill  tJcrmany  tlie  rose  lias  ever  been  a  favorite  llower.  It 
one  of  those  mysterious  blossoms,  like  the  "  forget-me-not,"  t 
unlock  treasures  concealed  in  caves  or  castles.  The  ro«e 
dediaited  to  Holda,  the  Northern  Venus,  and,  in  Christi 
iiands,  became  the  "  Marienroschen  "  of  the  Virgin.  The  wh 
rose  is  usually  Mary's  emblem.  She  dried  her  veil  on  a 
hiiah,  and  IhorcafteT  At  bote  w«wc  W^  white  flowers. 

Jn  the  Cierman  liooV.  ol  Wwoe?.  'Cv\«i^<i  ^^  %.  s^wh  ^il  -^  r^ 
>rm3  s\iTtouiiaaiJKL_»L»»^  i^Nuax ^isas*.^ 
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Princess  Chryinhilde  promised  to  each  knight  who  should  suc- 
cessful!)' defend  it  and  slay  an  attacking  giant,  a  chaplet  of  roses 
nnd  a  kiss.  Hildebrandt,  one  of  the  knights,  took  the  roses, 
but  declined  the  kiss.  Another,  a  monk,  not  only  took  the  kiss, 
but  sued  for  one  apiece  for  all  the  members  of  his  fraternity. 
To  this  the  princess  consented,  but  only  after  the  valiant  monk 
had  "  fulfilled  his  tale  "  of  giants,  one  for  each  kiss. 

Now  let  us  pass  from  legend  to  history.  The  rose  was 
distinguished  from  other  flowers  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by 
most  of  the  ancient  races  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Hebrews,  who  seem  only  to  have  spoken  of  it 
after  the  advent  of  the  Grecian  influence.  The  discovered 
Egyptian  records  have  no  traces  of  it  before  the  time  of  the 
(Hsnquest  of  Alexander. 

The  two  earliest  roses  known  by  name — the  Rose  of  the 
^lagis  and  the  Rose  of  the  Chaldeans — were  identified  from  the 
Zend-Avesta,  which  has  reported  the  traditions  of  these  ancient 
jieoples. 

I'lie  Greeks,  who  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  doubtless  brought 
the  cultivated  rose  to  Europe  with  them.  Herodotus  tells  us 
tiiat  after  King  Midas  was  settled  in  Hellas  the  rose  of  sixty 
petals  was  found  there.  What  particular  varieties  of  rose  they 
were  that  were  sung  by  Homer,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon  we  can 
only  guess,  but  the  roses  of  Philippes,  of  Cyrenius,  of  Phaselis, 
and  others  had  a  great  reputation.  From  the  descriptions  of 
Thoophrastus  one  can  get  some  idea  of  the  roses  that  were  culti- 
\ated  by  the  Greeks  after  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

One  of  these  is  the  rose  of  the  hundred  petals,  which  was 
])robably  brought  from  Asia  Minor  by  Midas.    It  was  doubtless 
•known  to  and  sung  by  Sappho  and  Anacreon. 

The  Romans  came  to  know  the  rose  immediately  after  their 
conquest  of  Greece,  for  soon  after  Cicero  mentions  the  flower, 
A'arro  encouraged  its  culture,  Horace  and  Ovid  sang  of  it. 
\'irgil  had  already  made  the  roses  of  Pajstum  celebrated,  and 
spoken  of  their  capacity  to  bloom  twice  a  year. 

From  the  descriptions  of  the  elder  Pliny  a.  number  of  the 
most  c-elebrated  roses  of  the  time  have  been  more  or  less  certainly 
identified. 

After  the  Romans  the  Queen  of  Flowers  remained  for  cen- 
turies neglected  and  ignored  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Barbarians. 

In  the  West  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  rose;  v.•<^ 
have  to  go  back  to  the  East  again  to  pick  \xp  \\\e  V\\teai<!ii  vsiV  "Cw^ 
story. 

Tlmaku  to  the  rwent  Jiseovery  ot  rosea  m  X\v»  'S.%'3"^'*^^^*^ 
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tombs  of  the  iirst  centuries  a.d.,  vre  know  what  species  of  ro 
were  cultivated  by  Christian  Egypt,  for  these  vestiges  have 
identified  witli  tlio  Holy  Rose  of  Ahys-iinia. 

After  tlie  reawakening  from  tlieir  long  sleep  of  the  West 
countries  it  took  many  years  before  writers  came  to  distingiu 
between  the  Uitrerent  varieties  of  roses;  but  after  the  Crusaci 
in  r^54,  the  teiebrated  damask  rose,  which  was  known  to 
ancient  Romans,  but  whidi  had  been  mcanwhde  forgotten, 
made  its  ajjpearance. 

It  was  tliis  rose  that  was  introduce*!  into  Anjou  by  Kt 
Rene  and  widely  cultivated   tlicre.     It  became  known   as. 
Provence  and  later  as  the  I'rovins  rose. 

The  Red  Damask  Rose,  tuo.  again  makes  its  appearanrej 
history  as  tlie  badj^e  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.     It  had  I* 
brought  to  England  from  Provence  in  1280  by  Count  Edmfl 
of  Lancaster. 

The  White  Rose  of  the  House  of  York  was  also  widely  cii 
vated  in  the  sixteentli  century.    The  Wars  of  the  Rosen  wer 
named  l.)ccause  the  various  combatants  wore  the  tlower  in  tlii 
lielmets,  and  this  long  and  bloody  contest  is  the  most  sinii 
association  that  exists  with  the  name  of  this  flower. 

Iti  the  eighlcenth  century  the  cult  of  the  rose  progr 
in  Holland,  where  the  rose  of  a  Inindred  petals,  jiorfpclcd,  ci 
to  be  known  as  the  Rose  of  Batavia,  or  the  Painters'  Rose, 
also  the  iloss  I  Jose. 

Rose  of  England.     The  origin  of  the  rose  in  the  Engl| 
coat-of-anns   dates   back    to   the   civil   wars   between    the   Yi 
and  the  Lancaster  factions. 

In  the  year  1  loO  a  group  of  noblemen  were  discussing 
resj)ectivc  rights  of  the  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  and 
avoid    interruption    they    adjourned    to    the    Temple    (Jardc 
Scar<e    had    I  hey    arrived,    however,    when    they    noticed    tl 
Riclianl,   Oiikc  of   York,   was  approaching.     The  conversat 
cea.sed   i  mined  lately.     Richard  begged  to  know  the  subject 
their  so  earnest  discourse,  and  uLso  how  many  of  them  beliei 
luni  to  be  their  j-i,i:htful  king.    Still  tliey  were  silent,  both  fro 
policy  and  politeness.     Presently   Richard   said,  '*  If  you 
reluctant   to   give    me   your   ojiinioii    in    words,   why    not 
me  a  sign?     IjcI  my   friends   follow   my   cNainple  and   |»ull 
white    rose.*'     Earls    Somerset    and    Sutlolk    declared    for 
reigning  kin^.    Henry  of  Lan(^stcr.  Somerset  proposing  || 
the  friends  of  Henry  should  gather  a  red  rose.     Earl  Warwii 
by  ^nthcrinsr  the  wUito  tosc,  declared  for  the  house  of  V« 
'^ Bui,"  said  Ycvutm.  v\  UmsA  c\  W'vVatvX.  '•'\v<Wvt.  ^^.tlierJ! 
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greatest  uuniber  wins  the  day."  All  agreed,  led  to  violent 
excitement  and  threats,  and  the  party  separated  to  make  known 
to  their  friends  the  badges  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Notwithstanding  reconciliation,  once  thought  to  liave  been 
safely  effected  between  the  rival  factious,  war  again  broke  out 
and  raged  for  many  years.  Not  until  the  two  houses  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII  of  Lancaster  and  Elizabeth 
of  York  did  the  nation  obtain  peace.  The  roses,  then  blended, 
became  the  national  flower  of  England,  emblazoned  on  her  arms 
and  on  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses  bought  so  dear. 

Rose  of  Hell.  A  flower  that  blooms  on  a  tree  of  gfeat  size 
and  strength  growing  in  the  sides  of  Mount  Agua,  a  high  peak 
near  the  volcano  of  Fuego  among  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Central  America.  The  blossom  measures  about  12  inches  across, 
and  receives  its  sinister  name  from  the  Indians,  who  believe  that 
the  <rater  of  the  volcano  is  the  entrance  to  hell  and  that  the 
flower  is  a  native  of  the  regions  below.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
thus  describes  the  flower: 

At  firat  appearance  it  si^enis  to  be  a  tough  gnarled  knot  of  a  tree 
which  has  l)ecn  Hfilinterod;  but  closer  examination  discloses  the  fact 
that  it  has  petals  of  wood  and  bark  and  the  rough  outlines  of  a  flower. 
The  |>etals,  concave  in  form,  are  arranged  much  like  the  petals  of  a 
half-l>lown  rose.  Their  inside  surfaces  are  covered  with  fine  lines,  which 
have  the  delicacy  of  fine  hand  carving.  The  stem,  which  is  about  a 
f<K>t  long,  is  of  some  unusual  wood,  which  is  light  and  strong.  It  is 
covered  with  heavy  liark.  which  seems  to  have  i>een  cracked  by  heat. 
Ifotli  flower  and  st<'m  are  dark  brown — the  color  of  weather-beaten 
l)oughs,  and  dry  as  tinder. 

Rose  of  Hildesheim.     There  is  an  .\rab  tradition  that  a 
certain  King  Shaddad  planted  a  field  of  roses  in  the  desert, 
and  that  they  are  still  flourishing;  but  that  no  man  can  find 
them.    If  man  ever  does  discover  them,  he  will  have  come  upon 
the  oldest   rose-bush    in   the  world.     ^Meanwhile  that   title  is 
claimed  by  and  conceded  to  a  carefully  tended  rose-bush  which, 
notwithstanding  the  thousand  years  of  life  that  are  credited  to  it, 
still  lives  and  blooms  against  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral  in  Ililde- 
.xheim,  fJermany.     Though  its  stem  is  only  2  inches  thick,  it 
is  2()  feet  high,  covers  32  feet  of  wall,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
great  age,  puts  forward  fresh  branches  and  green  tendrils  every 
spring.     One  tradition,  which  is  not  intrinsically  \\Sk^?>'K^^, 
claims  that  the  bush  was  planted  by  C\\aT\cTOi\g,x\e  Vc>  covc\xVk^\w<^- 
rate  a  vi.«jt  jmid  him  by  the  Ambassador  of  \\\g  ^'ftY\\A\  Wa.-t'csvx^"^- 
al-Ranchid     But  popular   imagination,  e\a\\\oTU\s  ^^^^   *•  ^^^^^"^ 
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jsuc  origin,  lavors  me  loilowuig  legena.    in  lue  middiv  A 
till.*  !?ite  i-f  llil<lesliciiii  was  a  vast  forest  known  as   the  W« 
Because  of  its  abundant  game,  this  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
KnijKiror  Louis  tlie  Pious,  au  ardent  sporlsmuii,  who  reigiicd  in 
the  ninth  century.     One  day  tiie  arduous  chase  of  a  great  wb 
»ilag  led  him  into  Innerste  Iviver,  where  the  stag  itself  escaj 
iiy  swimming,  but  where  the  king  lost  horse  and  hounds  in 
water  and  reached  the  other  side  only  to  find  himself  alone  il 
trackkss  wilderness.     Drawing  a  golden  crucifix  from  his  brej 
he  hung  it  on  a  rose-tree  in  full  bloom,  prayed  before  it 
succor,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleei».     When  he  awuko,  the  ro 
tree  was  standing  in  a  heap  of  snow,  tliough  all  around  was  fr 
and  green,  and  tlie  crucifix  was  frozen  to  the  hush,  yet  the  ro 
bloomed  fairer  and  fuller  than  hefore.     He  saw  a  miracle  l| 
been  wrought  for  hijn.     Just  then  the  blast  of  iiorns  and 
baying  of  dogs  announced  the  approach  of  his  retinue.    Preset 
it  arrived,  and  all  were  filled  with  joy  to  find  their  missing  ms 
again,  hale  and  hearty  as  ever.    He  told  them  what  had  owura 
and  bade  Ihem  lay  the  foundation  for  a  chai>el  in  commemorati 
of  his  delivcrarue.     Later  a  town  arose  there,  and  the  cathe<J 
was  built  where  llie  holy  rose  could  be  supporti'<l  by  its  walls. 

Rose  of  Jericho.     Some  roses  so  called  are  really  wo  ro 
at  all.     The  Chrislnias  rose,  for  example,  is  a  hellebore,  whi 
demands  a  little  protection  with  a  hand-light  if  we  desire  it* 
wish  us  a  Happy  New  Ypar;  the  Guelder  rose  is  a  sterile  sn« 
ball,  which  ought  not  to  repudiate  its  classical  title  of  Vibi( 
mini;  tlu'  Rose  Tremicre,  or  Passe-IJose,  is  a  hollyhock,  wh^ 
renders  excellent  service  in  the  decoration  of  garden  scene 
tlic  Hosc-Laurier,  or  Laurel   Rose,   is  the  oleander,  uii   eie^ 
shrub  with  bright  pink  flowers,  delighting  to  grow  by  the  waU 
edge,  but  which,  Algerian  colonists  say,  poisons  the  brook 
runs  at  its  foot. 

The  Rose  of  Jericho  is  a  cru<-iferous  individual   i)eIoii;j 
to  the  same  Linna?an  class  as  cabbages  aiul  turnips,  and  in 
way  related  to  any  sort  of  rwo,  "  for,  though  it  be  dry,  yet 
it,  upon  imbibition  of  moisture,  dilate  its  leaves  and  expliit 
its  flowers  contracted  and  seeming  dried  u[)." 

It  is  also  called  the  Rose  of  Mary,  a  tradition  rep<»rting  til 
it  grew  up  to  mark  every  resting-place  of  the  Holy  Family  d^ 
ing  the  journey  to  Egypt.  Sometime  it  is  used  as  a  symbol  1 
the  Resurrection. 

Rose   du   Roi    (King's    Rose).     One   of    the   l)est    nf 
fluti/mnal  roses  in  \^,i.  cu\\\\m\«A  \>vv(v>vtions  of  form,  si'vot,  har 
ness   and  color.    Its  Axmj^Vwn  \*  vW  c\w\\  \\w\^\\\\»*, 
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coat,  a  renegade,  a  sort  of  floral  Vicar  of  Bray.  It  made  its 
first  appearance  in  France  during  the  time  of  Louis  XVIII  and 
was  named  the  King's  Rose  in  compliment  to  him.  When  Bona- 
parte came  over  from  Elba  and  put  the  legitimate  king  to  flight, 
the  proprietor,  tliinking  that  his  new  rose  with  any  other  name 
would  bring  in  more  money,  deemed  it  good  policy  to  rechristen 
it  Eose  de  I'Empereur,  or  the  Emperor's  Rose.  But  the  hun- 
dred days  were  a  limited  number,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
again  changed  tlie  aspect  of  political  affairs.  The  rose  ratted 
once  more,  and  was  rc-styled  Rose  du  Roi.  It  is  known  in 
J%ngland  a.*  the  Crimson  Perpetual.  To  complete  its  diplomatic 
education,  it  only  wanted  to  be  rebaptized  to-day  as  the  Rose  de 
la  Republique  Rouge,  or  the  Red  Republican  Rose. 

Fickle  and  unloyal  as  the  rose  has  thus  proved  itself  to  be, 
it  averts  your  censure  like  other  fair  offenders. 

]f  to  her  share  some  floral  errors  fall. 

Look  on  her  face  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

Round  Tower.  A  curious  ruin  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the 
form  of  a  round  stone  tower,  30  feet  high,  supported  by  8  massive 
stone  columns,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
Danish  antiquarians  claimed  for  it  a  resemblance  to  Scandi- 
navian architecture,  and  surmised  that  it  had  been  built  by  the 
old  Norse  rovers,  Leif  and  Thorwald,  who,  on  the  authority  of 
the  sagas,  are  said  to  have  sailed  from  Iceland  to  the  New  World 
about  A.D.  1000,  and  to  have  passed  a  winter  in  New  England. 
Here  Thorwald  had  been  slain  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives, 
and  buried  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  A  rock  on  the  shore  of 
Taunton  River,  known  as  the  Dighton  Rock,  from  its  neighbor- 
hood to  the  town  of  Dighton,  whose  strange  and  illegible  inscrip- 
tions had  attracted  the  attention  of  antiquarians  from  the  time 
of  Cotton  Mather,  was  now  declared  to  be  a  Runic  stone.  The 
case  was  greatly  strengthened  when  a  skeleton  was  dug  up  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  wearing  on  its  breast  an  oval  brass  plate,  and 
girt  around  the  waist  by  a  curious  belt,  similar  in  workmanship 
to  the  bandoliers  worn  when  firearms  were  in  their  infancy. 
This  was  at  once  claimed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Norse  Avarrior, 
presumably  Thorwald  himself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  skele- 
ton was  buried  Indian  fashion,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  Indian 
arrow-heads  around  it.  But  all  this  chain  of  evidence,  seemingly 
so  complete,  has  been  overthrown  by  fuller  research.  The  Round 
Tower  has  been  proved  to  be  simply  a  mill,  similar  in.  eoitv%V\"«oJi- 
tion  to  many  still  extant  in  England,  notabVy  owe  m  CAvesVe^wsw. 
The  inscriptions  on  Dighton  Rock  are  notVimg  \)w\,  \\a\\-ct«aft^ 
LidJaa  picture  writing.     The  metal  iouT\d  \xpoTv  t\ve  ^^<i"W3». 
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Juriu'd  (iiil  111  1m'  ililTwriMil  fimn  tliut  used  for  wnrliko  pt 
b)'  tlu"  Scandinavians,  and  id«Miii(a!  with  tluit  known  to  ha 
Imumi  Worn  l>y  Iiidiaii.",  U>tli  for  piirposen  of  ornnineiit  and 
fenif,  as  far  l)ark  as  llie  time  of  the  L'aUot:'.  A  wiudnull 
known  to  have  Iwen  erected  in  Xcw'luirt ;  it  is  nienlionrd 
Governor  Arnold's  will,  and  the  way  leading  to  it  is  still  call<| 
Mill  Street.  The  Round  Tower  has,  nevertlieless.  been  used 
poetical  purposes  by  Longfellow  iti  '*  The  Skeleton  Kitighl 
and  by  J.  CJ.  Braiiicrd,  in  "  The  Xewport  Tower."  The  latt 
iiivejils  uii  Indian  tradition  that  its  decaying  walls  were  tyjnc 
of  the  disapiK-arance  of  the  Hcd  Man,  and  that  itj?  liiial  fa 
would  herald  the  total  extinction  of  his  race.  Mrs.  L. 
Sigourney  also  has  a  jioem  called  ''  Tlie  Xewjjort  Tower." 

Royal  Academy.    The  first  idea  for  a  public  exbibitiou 
picture^   in   lioudon  seems  to  have  arisen  from   the   paintiilj 
presented  by  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  other  artists  to  the  Four 
ling  Asylum   (q.v.).     Free  access  being  allowed  to  the  pnbli 
the   place  became  a   fashionable  lounge.     The  artists  took  til 
hint  and  determine  to  attempt  sonietliing  of  the  «ame  snrt 
their  own   behalf.     At  a  ineetinjr  held   NoveuiWr   1"<?,   17551, 
was  resolved  that  a  public  exhibition  should  be  held  annujillv. 
beginning   each   year   with    the   second    week   of    April.      Tl 
"Society  of  Arts,"   founded    in    1754,  gave  the  use   of  th< 
rooms,  opposite  Beaufort  Buildings  in  the  Strand,  and  the  tit 
exhibition   was  opened  on  April   il,   1700.     Xext  year  the 
Avere  two  separate  e\liibitions,  one  in  Spring  Gardens,  niana^ 
by  the  "Society  of  .\rtists  of  Great  Britain."  the  other,  in  tl 
old  rooms  in  tlie  Strand,  by  a  body  of  secedcrs,  "  The  S<vi< 
of  Free  .\rtisls,"  which  continued  its  annual  exl)ibifioiis  uni 
1776.    The  first-niciitioued  numbered  almost  all  the  ?reat  nar 
of  the  period.     Among  the  exhibitors  were  Reynolds,  Romne 
and  Gainsborough.     Admission  was  free,  but  the  catalogues 
a  shilling,  and  of  these  13,000  were  sold.     Dr.  Johnson  ubo| 
this  time  writes  to  Raretti: 

The  arti«t)i  Imve  in^titutod  ii  yearly  <»xhihitioTi  of  pictures  and 
statues,  in  imitation.  I  am  told,  of  foriMgn  noadoinie!!.  Tlii«  rc«r 
f  17011  wn«  the  secoiid  exhibition.  Tlipy  plenso  theiiittelves  much  vri| 
till"  triiiltitude  of  «p('Ctntnr«,  and  hnaKini'  thut  the  Kn^liali  School  vf 
rii»e  innc'h  in  n-jiutntion. 

On  January  2n,  17fi5.  King  George  III.  at  the  solicit.itic 
of   the   members,   jiranted   them   a   royal   charter   fls   tlie 
corporated    Society   of   .\rtists   of   Great    Britain."      In    17( 
nwing  to  internal  tli^seiAMo-w*  l^at  Teeulted  in  the  resi^ation 
mmt   of  t)»c  diroctoT?,  w  eoTOYC\\\.\.^e  «^\  \^nx\  -«%.%  -aiv^exuxted 
faA-i.  uiPflsnr.'s  for  f nrnm^  «.  ^v^nj  tttaSXvsxvi.  '^V^VNxy.'?,  ^^^^^j 
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patronage  and  assistaiuc,  and  some  of  the  regulations  were 
written  out  by  his  Majesty's  own  hand.  The  affair  was  kept 
entirely  secret  till  all  the  preparations  were  complete,  and  was 
at  length  revealed  to  the  president  of  tlie  old  society  by  the  king 
himself.  Kirby,  who  had  arrived  on  some  business  at  Windsor, 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  George  III  as  West  was  show- 
ing his  picture  of  "  Kegu'us."  Kirby  admired  the  work,  and 
c.\j)ressed  a  hope  that  West  would  exhibit  it.  He  replied  that  it 
belonged  to  his  Majesty,  who  at  once  joined  in,  "  I  shall  be 
happy  to  let  the  work  be  shown  to  the  i)ublic." 

"  Then,  Mr.  West,"  said  Kirby,  "  you  will  send  it  to  my 
cxiiibition." 

"  Xo,"  replied  the  king;  "it  must  go  to  my  exhibition — to 
the  Royal  Academy." 

The  ]»resident  of  the  Associated  Artists  bowed  and  retired. 
The  disappointment  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  life.  He  died 
in  1774,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Xext  evening,  December  0,  thirty  artists  met  at  the  house 
of  Wilton,  the  sculptor,  to  take  steps  for  forming  the  new 
academy.  The  code  of  laws  was  accepted.  Thirty-six  aca- 
demicians, recommended  by  the  king,  were  elected.  Next  day 
Ills  Majesty  signed  the  instrument  defining  the  constitution  of 
the  Koyal  Academy,  which  thus  began  its  existence  on  Satur- 
day, Deccmlier  10,  17G8.  On  December  14  the  first  general 
a-!scnibly  was  held  at  Pall  ifall. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  elected  president,  William  Cham- 
bers, treasurer,  George  Michael  Moser,  keeper,-  and  Francis 
^lilner  Xcwton,  secretary.  Eight  academicians  were  chosen  as 
members  of  the  council,  which  was  to  have  the  "  entire  direc- 
lion  and  management  of  all  tlie  business  of  the  society."  Xine 
others  were  appointed  visitors,  whose  duty  was  to  "  attend  the 
schools  by  rotation,  each  a  month,  to  settle  figures,  to  examine 
the  performances  of  the  students,  to  advise  and  instruct  them.'' 
'i'liesc  regulations,  with  some  slight  m<Klifications.  continue  in 
force  to  the  present  day. 

The  .Vcademy  found  its  first  home  in  Pall  !Ma^l,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  Old  Carlton  Tlouse,  a  little  eastward  of  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  United  Service  Club.  Tts  first 
exhibition,  comprising  136  works,  was  opened  on  the  2()th 
April,  and  was  visited  by  the  king  on  the  25th  May,  an 
advertisement  having  been  previously  inserted  in  the  papers 
that  on  that  day  the  public  would  not  be  admitted.  It  cW^ 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  The  price  o^  aATO\?scvciw  ^*.*, 
as  at  the  present  time,  one  shilling;  t\\c  ca\?i\cv?;v!Le9.  ■w'ete  '9><^^ 
for  mypenee,  and  the   total   receipts   were   £f>^^    "Vts.  ^<^-      ^■'^ 
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n02,  tlie  year   in  which   Rcynulds  died,   780  works   were 
hiliited,  and  the  ret'i'ipt.s  lind  iiicroased  to  £3178  Vis. 

The   first  annuul   dinner  look   place  on   St.   (ieorgi'*H 
April  23,  1771.     Twenty-five  guests  wero  invited,  among  thi 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Oliver  Goldsmith.     This  annual  dinner  now 
takes  place  on  the  Saturday  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibitij 
on  the  first  Jfonday  in  Ma^'.     No  sociiil  event  of  the  Lone 
season  attracts  a  more  distinguislied  company.     SolditTs,  stat 

men,  and  literary  men  all  vie  with  artists  in  their  anxiety ^ 

be  present.     It  is  said  that  an  ambitious  amateur  once  spent 
£25,000  on  the  pictures  of  living  artists  in  tlic  hope  tliat  sue 
patronage  might   procure  him   an   invitation   to  the  dinnpN 
Burlington  House.     But  his  munificence  was  all  in  vain. 

Royal  Arms  in  Churches.     The  earliest  recorded  inata 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  royal  arms  in  English  thurches  cktui 
in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Ironmonger  Ivme,  London,  in  Kelirui 
1547,  the  month  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIU.     Burnet's  I] 
tory  of  tlie  neformation   (Part  ii.  Book  i,  p.  13,  vol.  ii) 
the  parish  regi.stcr  of  Warrington,  July  HO,  ]fiGO,  mentions! 
injunction  of  the  "Great  Cownsell  "'  of  England,  '"that  in' 
churches   thorowout   the   kingdom   of    England    his    Majest 
amies  shall  be  sett  upp:"  but  no  historical  authority  has 
been  found  to  confirm  this  statement. 

The  royal  arms  in  Kentl)ury  Churcli,  Berkshire,  bear  ihs 
und  initials  C.  R.  1083. 

In   1(>31   .\rclil)islio[)  Ahhot  granted  a  license  to  a  paiui 
which  contains  a  statement  that  all  churches  ought  to  be  bciU 
lied  "  more  especially  with  his  iMajestie's  Armcs  and  the  Tel 
Commandments,"  which  he  was  to  enquire  into  in  the  vari^ 
churches  in  Canterbury  diocese  for  the  purpose  of  renews 
tliey  were  out  of  repair.     This  arose  out  of  the  "  wcarinesal 
the  popish   superstitious"   in   tlic   curate   and   church   ward 
who  took  down   the  images  and  set  up  the  royal   arms. 
does  not  include  such  as  occur  in  stained  glass  windows. 

Many   were   destroyed    during    the    Comniouwealtli    (1C4 
1660) ;  iieuce  the  injunction  of  Charles  II. 


s. 

Saccharin,  one  of  the  numerous  by-products  of  the  gas- 
maker's  refuse.  Its  sweetness  is  300  times  more  intense  than 
tl)at  of  cane  sugar.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1887.  Dr. 
Fahlberg  had  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  America 
in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  a  study  of  the  chemistry 
of  coal-tar  derivatives.  One  evening  at  tea-time  he  detected 
j:n  intensely  sweet. flavor  upon  his  bread-and-butter.  He  traced 
the  sweetness  to  his  fingers,  to  his  hands,  and  to  his  coat-sleeves; 
and  it  finally  dawned  upon  him  that  it  must  have  been  derived 
from  one  of  the  new  compounds  which  he  had  that  day  succeeded 
in  producing.  He  promptly  returned  to  his  laboratory  and 
tasted  the  contents  of  every  vessel  with  which  he  had  been 
working.  His  suspicion  was  correct.  One  of  his  beakers  con- 
tained the  sweet  material. 

"  Some  astonishment,"  says  Chambers's  Journal  for  Oc- 
tober 20,  1889,  "was  a  short  time  ago  aroused  by  the  report 
that  a  substance  had  been  discovered  that  was  three  hundred 
times  sweeter  than  sugar.  This  substance,  saccharin,  has  since 
beeonic  a  marketable  commodity;  and  those  who  are  curious  to 
try  its  sweetening  properties  can  obtain  tabloids  of  it  at  most 
chemists'  shops.  Our  French  neighbors  were  quick  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  rival  to  beet-sugar;  and  it  speedily  obtained  a  bad 
name,  which  it  does  not  deserve,  from  their  initiative.  Our 
medical  authorities  regard  it  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  certain 
diseases;  and  it  seems  to  be  used  in  somewhat  large  quantities 
in  the  preparation  of  fruits  and  liqueurs — at  least  we  gather  that 
that  must  be  the  case,  from  the  statement  which  is  published, 
that  in  Germany  alone  so  much  saccharin  has  been  made  as  to 
render  5000  tons  of  beet-sugar  superfluous.  The  sugar  manu- 
facturers are  naturally  anxious  that  this  new  coal-tar  product 
should  be  regarded  as  a  drug  and  that  its  sale  should  be  effected 
through  chemists  only.  In  other  countries  the  manufacture 
of  saccharin  is  arousing  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  who 
I)ossibly  see  in  it  a  favorable  subject  for  taxation." 

Salad  King.     The  Salad  king  was  a  name  given  to  Henri 
d'Albignac,  a  young  nobleman  from  the  south  of  France,  who 
came  to  I^ondon  as  a  refugee  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
earned  his  livelihood  by   dressing  salads  in   the   Fte.wt\v  %xi\ 
Italian  ways — hitherto  unknown  in  EngVand.    "ft-e  nj«i»  w*  «^^- 
ce.ssful  that,  within  a  month  after  his  ftrsl  ex\veT\T!\«wV,  ^^  .^ 
haiidaoae  bouee  in  GroBvenor  Square,  it  was  ixo\.  cowa\^«i'c«i*^'^  ^»si 
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thing  "  nt  a  gaila  dintier  tt»  ofTer  one's  guests  a  salad  that 
not  Ijfen  dii-»se<l  l<y  the  yonng  Frencli  ii«jljleninii.     The  story 
told  hy  Brillat  Savarin,  in  hit*  ''  Pli^'siology  of  Taste." 

Salagrama  ami  Salagrana.  The  first  word  is  the  Hind 
nflme  for  a  siieri'd  stone  found  by  the  river  Gundak,  in  Nepa 
It  is  held  to  be  very  sacred.  Once  when  Vishnu  the  Presor 
was  followed  by  Sliiva  the  Uestroyer,  i»e  injplored  the  aid 
Maia — illusion  or  glamour — who  turned  him  to  a  sto 
Through  this  stone  Shiva,  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  bored  I 
way.  But  Vishnu  osciiped,  and  when  he  liad  resmned  his  fo 
he  commanded  that  this  stone  of  delusion  (or  salamaya)  sho' 
be  worsiiipperl.  As  such  stones  are  found  by  Salipura  or  Salaj 
they  receive  their  niirne  from  tlie  hUter.  "  'J'liev  are  genera 
aljout  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  are  really  a  kind  of  aninionit 

Charles  (J.  Lcland,  who  i«  authority  for  the  above  .stateniei 
was  surjirisi'd  to  find  in  Tu.scauy  a  peiuliar  kind  of  stone  h' 
in  higli  reverence  and  called  Salagrana, — the  same  word  as 
Indian  save  for  a  single  letter.     It  ia  ordinary  stalagmite,— 
carbonate  of  lime  deposited  by  water. — but  is  held  to  be.  what 
certainly  resem[»les,  a  bit  of  petrified  earth,  shaj>ed  by  a  wor 
jiassing  through  it.    Thus  it  is  doubly  identified  with  the  Imli: 
tradition.     It  al.'^o  suggests  comparison  with  a  storv  told  in 
Later   Kdda  tibont   Odin,  wlio,   in  order  to  steal    the   meed 
poetry,  turned  himself  into  a  worm  and  boreil  iiis  way  throii 
a  HK-k.     Hence  nil  stones  with  holes  in  them  are  called  Oi 
stones,  or  \n  Kiighnid  holy-stones  [q.v,). 

Salamander.  In  real  life  this  is  a  little  auinial  which 
no  love  lor  lire,  Inil  passes  a  good  jmrt  of  its  existence  iu 
antagonistic  element  water. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of  the  eighteenth  centu 
there  was  a  very  famous  animal  of  this  species,  popularly  kno' 
as  the  great  salanmndor,  in  Amsterdain,  iu  the  Society  Nat 
.\rtis  Magistra.  "  It  has  lived  there  many  years,"  8ay««  an  arlii 
on  the  "  .^eclimat'sation  of  Aniinal.s"  in  the  U>*7mt»w<rr  llev 
for  January,  18G0,  "and.  luxuriating  in  an  ample  fish  d 
lias  now  attained  extraordinary  dimensions.  This  curi 
Hatrachian  wns  discovend  in  tlie  luva  pools  of  Niplion  and  bei 
an  extreme  degree  of  cold  with  impunity;  a  startling  cont 
to  the  tradition  of  the  fiery  salamander  girdeil  round  withj 
Itelt  of  flame.  The  inhabitnnts  of  Lomlon  are  still  igno 
of  the  big-mouthed  salamander  of  Xiplion,  who  lives  iu  wal 
instead  of  fire,  and  devours  a  shoal  of  barbel  per  diem,  insti 
of  /)rcving  on  hia  own  extremities." 

Tlio  allusions  are  to  Wvc  ^a\^\v;s>  qI  \\vi  wv^ix'scvi  natural! 
who  afieerteU  liiat  lUc  fia\s»i)aauvi«iic  n^^  \wcaH^\i4\:^\v^  i!.j.Av 
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to  disport  himself  in  the  fire.  Among  tliese  fabulists  were 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  yElien  and  Xicander,  Ambroise  Par6  and 
Grevin,  with  no  end  of  others.  And  then,  again,  the  celebrated 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  most  interesting  "  Memoirs."  How 
can  any  one  doubt  a  fact  so  candidly,  so  circumstantially,  and 
so  positively  stated,  as  the  following :  "  One  day,  when  1  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  my  father  was  in  a  cellar  where  they 
had  been  scalding  some  clothes  for  washing.  He  was  alone,  and 
was  playing  upon  the  viol  and  singing  in  front  of  a  good  fire  of 
oak-wood,  for  the  weather  was  very  cold.  On  looking  at  the  fire 
accidentally,  he  saw  a  small  animal  resembling  a  lizard  gambol- 
ling joyously  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  flames.  My  father 
instantly  perceiving  what  it  was,  he  called  my  sister  and  me, 
pointed  out  the  animal  to  us,  and  gave  me  a  severe  box  on  the 
ear,  which  caused  me  to  shed  a  perfect  deluge  of  tears.  He 
gently  wiped  my  eyes,  and  said  to  me,  *  My  dear  boy,  I  did  not 
strike  you  as  a  punishment,  but  only  tliat  you  should  remember 
that  that  lizard  which  you  behold  in  the  fire  is  a  salamander, 
an  animal  which  has  never  been  seen  by  any  known  person ! ' 
He  afterwards  kissed  me  and  gave  me  a  few  quattrini."  Now, 
as  we  said  before,  who  can  doubt  such  testimony  as  this?  Here 
are  all  the  minute  circumstances  detailed — the  family  wash,  a 
good  fire,  which  we  are  told  was  of  oak-wood,  the  presence  of  the 
sister,  and,  above  all,  that  severe  bo.x  on  the  ear,  which  must  have 
impressed  the  matter  upon  his  memorj'. 

In  popular  folk-lore,  at  least,  the  salamander  has  never 
divested  himself  of  his  fire-proof  fame.  His  very  name  is  used 
as  a  synonym  for  a  denizen  of  what  nineteenth  century  journal- 
ism knew,  as  the  devouring  element.  Thus,  the  Retrospective 
Review  (vol.  iii,  London,  1820)  has  this  paragraph:  "Some 
years  since,  a  Mr.  Wery  announced  the  following  exercise  to  be 
performed,  at  the  Waur-hall  at  Brussels,  by  Miss  Koggers,  an 
American  salamander;  the  same  lady  who  entered  an  oven 
heated  to  900  degrees,  holding  in  her  hands  a  leg  of  mutton  and 
eggs,  and  did  not  come  out  until  the  leg  of  mutton  and  eggs  were 
actually  baked.  The  same  lady  will  bathe  in  aqua-fortis,  lick  red- 
hot  iron  bars,  and  let  the  same  pass  on  her  bare  arms  and  legs, 
wash  her  arms  with  phosphorus  and  melted  lead,  putting  some 
also  in  her  mouth."  Later  in  the  same  century,  on  September 
18,  1858,  the  London  Illustrated  News  has  an  illustrated  article 
on  Christofcro  Buono  Core,  "the  Italian  Salamander,"  who  was 
then  exhibiting  himself  in  the  Aishburnham  grounds  of  Ct^- 
niorne.  This  gentleman  was  the  inventor  of  a  ^atYftCwV  ■w\\v?cn.V<j 
advertised  by  word  and  doud  as  being  »\u\tc  im\»eT\\ci\\9.  \.o  ^aAW- 
"  The  drees  is  of  a  light  portable  material,  mavVe  w  a.  e,».0^.-\v«<«^ 
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form,  over  a  portion  of  wlikh  is  worn  a  kiud  of  hoo<I,  with  gls 
lo  sliic'ltl  ti.c  eyes/'     In  tli  s  castumc  lie  jmsscd  in  auJ  out 
iron  vngus  wJicre  brushwood  wus  kept  burning,  until  the  w| 
lietonies,  *'  &a  it  were,  one  bod.v  of  flame.     Durijig  the  pe| 
the  iH.Tformance  takos  phice  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  so  great 
n<iiii'  of  the  visitors  vau  np]>r(iafh  within  a  distanv-e  of  30  fe 

Salute.  International.     The  twenty-oiie  guns  fired  hv  ilufT 
of  tliL-  Ameritaii  navy  us  an  international  salute  are  Ixjrrowcd 
from  a  like  eustoni  in  the  Britisli  navy.     In  earlier  days  a 
ship  salute  was  limitoil  to  seven  guns,  but  a  fort  was  allouiK 
fire  three  limes  as  many  guns  as  a  war-ship,  because  it 
dilHcult  then   to  keep  |)owder  in  good  condition   at  s«u 
same  dillicuity  did  uot  occur  on  land,  heni-e  the  larger  uuiti 
of  shots  allowed  to  a  fort.     When  later  improvement:*  in  lUii 
factiire  furnished  better  j)o\vder  whirli  did  not  duterioralc  at 
the  wnr-ship  in  its  salutes  was  allowed  the  same  number  of 
as  tlie  shore  haKery. 

Sands,  Singing  and  Barking.     Mui^ical  and   (if  you  d(j 
mind  tlie  word)  cacopliunous  sand  is  a  curious  freak  of  nat 
that  wrurs  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  most  iiotably  in 
Hawaiian  island  of  Kauai.     According  to  the  manner  in  wt 
man  or  nature  stirs  it,  the  sand  i>roduce8  .lounds  that  ran-^  fi 
the  asreenhlc  to  the  terrifying.     When  dry  to  the  depth  of 
least  four  or  live  inches  on  the  dune,  it  gives  out  a  deep 
note  of  a  tremulous  character  if  jmshid  dovn  the  6tee»  incl( 
A  sound  .soniething  like  the  barking  of  a  dog  is  produced' 
plunging  the  hands  into  the  sand  and  bringing  them  vigorou 
together,  or  by  pulling  the  .siiid  in  a  ba^  and  violently  shal 
it.    Another  method  is  to  fill  a  long  bag  three-fpiartera  full] 
sand,  and  then,  dividing  its  contents  into  two  parts,  holding 
in  each  hand,  to  chip  Ihe  two  portions  together.     Siniilar 
noniena  also  occur  in  the  Colorado  desert  in  the  United  Sta 
whose    curious    shifling   saiuls    continimlly    travel    hither 
thither  over  the  vast  ]ihiin  of  clay.     Their  movements  are 
duced  by  tlie  winds,  and.  when  a  strong  breeze  is  blowing, 
particles  of  which  they  are  composed  give  out  an  audible  hi 
miiig  or  singing.     Under  the  niicro.scope  these  sands  show! 
almost  perfectly  spherical  form,  so  that  they  roll  upon  each  ot 
at  Ihe  slightest  impul.se,  a  circumstance  that  also  accounts 

the  rapidity  with  whicii  the  sands  travel  over  the  desert.       

Jloiintain  ( D.'irhebel  Nakus),  on  the  iieninsula  of  Sinai  on  thf 
shores  of  the  Tied  Sen.  furnishes  another  example.  The  Jlrsi 
Enrf»f)ean  who  ascended  this  hill  was  .Seetzen  of  Oldetdwrg,  He 
/oiind  that  it  coi\s\s\c;t\  ol  w  \\x\vv\(t  -^VxnW  sandstone,  covcreJ 
Wi  two  eidea  wtV\\  \Qys^  *«^v\i\..   \\\  5>g*.«ft?ww^,  »s.\«:  Aj»sss^v»wr 
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this  sand,  he  found  that  the  noise  it  made  in  gliding  down  the 
slope  became  by  degrees  louder  and  louder.  When  he  reached 
the  summit,  such  a  clamor  arose  that  the  whole  mountain  shook. 
So  also,  he  confesses,  did  his  nerves.  A  succeeding  traveller, 
one  Ward,  an  Englishman,  corroborated  Seetzen.  He  heard  at 
first  only  a  feeble  tone  like  that  of  a  flute;  suddenly  it  became 
as  loud  as  an  organ,  and  tiie  wliole  hill  began  to  vibrate.  The 
volume  of  the  sound  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  set 
in  motion  by  the  steps  of  the  climber.  Charles  Darwin  observed 
a  phenomenon  of  the  same  sort  in  the  EI  Brainador  (Veiling 
or  Barking  ^lountain)  in  Chili.  One  theory  advanced  with  re- 
spect to  these  sounds  is  that  they  are  due  to  an  exceedingly  thin 
film  of  gas  that  covers  the  grains.  Dr.  Alexis  A.  Julien,  of 
Columbia  College,  and  Professor  Bolton,  of  Honolulu,  who 
visited  together'  the  musical  sounds  in  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
came  to  this  conclusion.  ".We  believe,"  said  the  latter,  "the 
true  cause  of  sonorousness  to  be  coiniected  with  thin  pellicles 
or  films  of  air  or  of  gases  thence  derived,  deposited  and  con- 
densed upon  the  surface  of  the  sand  grains  during  gradual 
evaporation  after  wetting  by  seas,  lakes,  or  rains.  By  virtue  of 
these  films  the  sand  grains  become  separated  by  elastic  cushions 
of  condensed  gases,  capable  of  considerable  vibration,  and  whose 
thicknesses  we  have  approximately  determined.  The  extent  of 
the  vibration  and  the  volume  and  pitch  of  the  sound  thereby 
produced  we  also  find  to  be  largely  dejxjndent  upon  the  forms, 
structures,  and  surfaces  of  the  sand  grains,  and  especially  upon 
their  purity  and  freedom  from  fine  silt  or  dust." — Honolulu 
Adrerliser,  quoted  in  American  Notes  and  Queries,  July  2G, 
1890. 

Sandwich.  Geography  preserves  the  name  of  John,  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  in  a  chain  of  islands  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1778,  and  gastronomy  has  immortalized  it  in  the  convenient 
morsel  which  is  reputed  to  be  his  invention.  The  earl  was  a 
great  gambler,  and  the  story  runs  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
passion  he  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  meal-times  whereby 
each  day  the  hours  of  gambling  were  curtailed.  Therefore,  call- 
ing in  the  waiter,  who,  having  announced  dinner,  hovered  un- 
easily around  the  table, — the  earl  ordered  that  pieces  of  meat 
should  be  laid  between  two  slices  of  bread  and  brought  to  him 
as  he  sat  at  play.    This  was  done,  and  the  sandwich  was  born. 

Recent  investigation,  however,  has  somewhat  detracted  from 
the  earl's  fame  as  the  inventor  of  sandwiches.    Without  dowV^v 
lie  reintroduced  and  christened  the  sandwich,  V>v\t  V\\e  "^otmlyvs^ — 
those  specialists  in  gastronomy — are  credited  \v\U\  W?.  wvv^Av'Ovor^-. 
tundmcbes,  under  the  name  of  offula,  being  a  iaNotv\»  Iwi^  ^''^ 
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K<intaii   ilu\s.      ]'i>8.>itil\,  iiii)e«ii,   tlie  fuiiiilwich   was   in(ro<hi{ 
into   Unlaiii    Uy    iConiaii   c-vniquiTurb,    tugelher   wiLh    llic   siit 
Tlu-reaftiT.  iliiiiiig  many  leiiliiries  iho  sanilwich  lay  dormai 
to  be  re!«urn'fteil  nixl  reimniecl  Uy  the  fertile  brain  of  Jciiiuij 
'I  wi(<"her. 

Suoii  these  slit-cs  of  bread  and  meat  became  cxtremel}'  fa 
ionable,  esperiallv  nnioiig  gunKisters,  whase  vagaries  in  the 
ter  of  nioal-tinie   nuw   rcjisoil   to  embarrass  tlie   proprietors' 
the  coiTt'o-liouses  which  they  fn-'qucntt'd.     Sandwirlie^  took 
plai*  of  mort'  elaborate  meals;  they  were  handed  around  at  sta^ 
intervals,  and,  elasping  a  snnilwich  in  one  hand,  dice  or  cai 
as  the  lase  might  be.  in  the  other,  the  eager  gambler  contiui 
his  play. 

The  Word  "  sandwiih  "  is  not  found  in  the  early  editions! 
Johnson's  Dictionary  nor  in  Todd  or  I{i<'hardson,  bvit   Lath 
recognizes  it  for  the  first  time    in  \u»  edition  of  Johnson,  cit 
Byron  as  his  authority. 

A  short  light  top-coat  having  been  named  after  one 
Sandwich's  contemporaries.  Lord  Sfiencer,  a  current  bit 
humorous  verse  c-ontained  this  stanza: 

Two    nolilo   I'urls    whom    if    I    i|Uot6, 

Some  folks  ruiglit  en  It  riie  sinner; 
Tlie   on<"    iiivrntt'<l    half   a   coat, 

Tho  otIuT.  Iiiilf  n  liiimer. 

The  Ear!  of  Sandwich  was  furtlier  notorious  for  his  devot 
to  the  lair  sex,  and  a  caricature  still  exists  in  which  he  is  ref 
sented  between  two  young  women  in  gay  attire,  one  tlie  ujil 
tunate  Miss  Reay,  the  other  the  colebnited  ^fiss  (tordon. 
title,  "A  Sandwich."  happily  identifies  the  gentleman  orrup>'j 
this  enviable  position,  while,  to  the  uninitiated,  it  serves 
witty  suggestion  of  the  refreshment  of  which  he  is  Rccotiti( 
the  inventor.     .Among  his  convivial   associates  at   the   Kit.-1 
Club,    Lord    Sandwich    was    popularly    known    as    "  Jer 
Twitchei,"  a  cognomen  adapted  from  the  treacherous  high\«i 
man  of  that  name  in  (iay's  "  Beggar's  0[)era."     The  foHow| 
'  anecdote  is  characteristic  rather  of  his  conviviality  than  of 
religi«)n.     When  once  entertaining  n  large  company  at  dim 
his  chaplain  being  also  present,  he  intnKlni-ed  a  large  \mh 
dressed  in  (anonical  habit,  to  say  grace.    The  chaplain  imme 

ately  rose  and  left  the  room,  but  stopped  to  .^ay,  before  wit 

drawing,   that   he  "  did   jiot   know  his   lordship   had  so  near  s 
relative  in  orders." 

During  the  hours  for  the  performance  of  his  oHicial  dutii^ 
7vOrd  Sandwich  prosecviVeii  \.\\eWft\wes««?  the  moment  with  riiriil 
zeal"  it  was  his  n^otto  \iva\  eswv  ^*  «wv%\V^  ^xsiwsvi  ut  Uu 
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should  be  put  to  some  use;  and  while  presiding  at  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  he  was  so  severe  with  those  who  thoughtlessly 
wasted  his  time  and  their  own,  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  no 
attention  to  any  petition  which  extended  beyond  a  page.  "  If 
any  man,"  said  he,  "  will  draw  up  his  case  and  put  his  name 
to  the  bottom  of  the  first  page,  I  will  give  him  an  immediate 
reply;  when  he  compels  me  to  turn  over  the  page,  he>  must 
await  my  pleasure." 

Sandwich  Man.  Dickens  first  applied  the  name  "  Sandwich 
men  ".  to  the  men  who  parade  the  streets,  enclosed  between  two 
boards,  as  an  advertisement  ("  Dancing  Academy,"  in  the 
"  Sketches  by  Boz").  They  seemed  to  liave  originated  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  some  pictures  of  them,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  are  to  be  seen  in  Hone's  "  Every  Day  Book,"  1826. 

San  Marino,  or  Sammarino,  one  of  the  smallest  and  most 
ancient  republics  in  Europe,  and  for  many  years  of  its  early 
history  the  very  smallest  of  all  European  states  (see  Kepublics, 
Small).  Situated  nine  miles  S.  W.  of  Rimini  in  Italy,  it  is 
enclosed  by  the  provinces  Forli,  Pensano,  and  Urbino.  The  state 
consists  of  a  craggy  mountain  2420  feet,  on  which  is  the  town, 
and  circumjacent  territory  containing  a  few  small  villages.  Popu- 
lation 9500.  According  to  tradition,  the  republic  was  founded  by 
Si.  ^larinus,  who  fled  during  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian 
(a.d.  303)  into  what  was  then  a  wilderness.  He  hewed  himself 
a  bed  in  one  of  the  biggest  rocks,  gathered  followers  around  him, 
and  practised  the  usual  asceticisms,  and  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of 
tilings  should  have  founded  a  monastic  order  to  be  called  by 
his  name.  Instead,  he  founded  a  little  state.  He  set  his  disciples 
to  farming  and  weaving.  He  established  a  government  on  the 
top  of  the  lofty  ridge,  to  rule  over  the  few  miles  of  territory  at 
the  base.  This  much  is  certain,  the  monastery  named  after 
San  Marino  has  been  in  existence  since  885,  and  a  communal 
constitution  was  established  here  in  the  tenth  century.  It  built 
a  castle  and  a  church  and  town-hall  on  top  of  the  precipice,  and 
houses  and  a  wall  around  them  to  protect  it  from  its  neighbors. 
Apparently  it  never  sought  to  extend  its  possessions.  When 
Napoleon  I  was  master  of  Italy,  he  actually  proposed  that  it 
should  take  more  territory,  but  it  was  wise  enough  to  refuse. 
The  republic  in  fact  has  steered  its  way  clear  through  all  the 
worst  periods  of  Italian  history,  repelling  many  attacks  of  cove- 
tous princes, — notably  Sigismonde  Malatesta  of  Eimini, — some- 
times sword  in  hand,  at  others  by  diplomacy.  Never  did  it  lose 
its  independence  except  for  a  few  months,  once  "w\\eTv  '\^  i^  VcvX.'a 
the  hands  of  Cajsar  Borgia  in  1503,  and  aga\T\  \\\  \t^^  "OKtwv^ 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Pope's  lieutenants,  CatAVxvaX  ^Ws^to^"^- 
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Its  wonderful  position  made  up  for  its  lack  of  numerical  strcr 
in  the  days  before  roads,  when  an  armed  band  could  not 
long  in  any  place  for  want  of  provisions. 

Up  to  ilarch  25,  IMOR, — a  date  eomnieniorated  by  a  t«| 
outside  the  catliedral, — San  Marino  was  ruled  by  a  council] 
Hixty,  which  manaj^ed  the  alTairs  of  this  miniature  republic. 
wa.s  cwmposed  of  three  classcj*, — 110010!*,  bourgeois,  and  peas 
in  c<jiial  number, — and  the  councillors,  elected  for  life,  fori 
a  close  corporation,  into  wliiili  no  outsider  could  enter  t^nw  vft 
fiome  member  died  and  the  survivors  choso  his  successor,     t 
distinctions   were   further   maintained    in   the   election    of 
presidentfl,  one  a  noble  the  other  a  commoner. 

The  spread  of  democratic  ideas  among  the  younger 
marines  led  finally  to  tiie  pi-aeeful  establishment  of  a  new  fom 
povernment  on  the  date  above  given.     The  council  of  sixtj 
now  elected  by  direct   m!iidioo<l  suffrage,  and  ojie-thirti  of  i 
membens  retire  by  rotation  every  three  years.     Twice  a  year 
fftpilaiii  reggenti,  or  governing  captains,  are  elected  in  the 
manner,  and  twice  a  year,  on  October  1  and  April  1„  they 
installed  in  office  with  all  the  picturesque  ceremonial  of  by- 
times. 

As  illiterates,  who  constitute  about  80  ]>er  cent,  of  the  cn( 
population,  are  privileged  to  vote  in  San  Marino,  the  rept 
now  posscs.fes  perhaps  the  most  democratic  constitution  in 
world.     The  available  arnu'd  forces  form  a  total  of  alxiut  ll 
men,  including  as  it  does  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  bctT 
the  ages  of  IG  and  GO. 

The  only  troubles,  however,  which  the  Sammarines  liave 
iu  modern  times  with  other  jwwers  in  Italy  have  ariseu  from! 
convenience  of  the  republic  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  crimu 
political  and  other.     The  Italian  mnlcontentj>  of  the  old  re^ 
often  fled  to  San  Marino,  and  brought  down  upon  the  repuj 
the  ire  of  the  Austriaiis  or  the  Pope  or  the  King  of  Nap 
Garibaldi  iind  the  reniniints  of  his  army  .sou'^'ht  shellcr  under  i 
wall  afler  his  defeat  at  Komo  in  IS-in,  and  the  little  stale  prou^ 
refused  to  surrender  him  or  expel  him,  thouLih  it  jwliteU"  »:'ke<l 
him  to  leave,  which  he  did,  flying  by  night  to  S'enice. 

Sans-Souci,  the  royal  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  Potsd 
Prussia,  was  built  by  Frederick  II,  between  the  years  IT  15 
1717,  and  was  his  favorite  residence.  Hence  he  is  frequcntlv 
called  the  Philosopher  of  Sans-Souci.  The  name  is  said  to  hair 
been  suggested  by  a  mot  of  Frederick  I,  who  luid  selected  the 
spot  as  a  burial  place  for  his  favorite  horse  TondiJ  and  his  does, 
and  had  caused  a  grfliNc  lox  \\\\r\wU  to  be  dua;  bv  their  side. 
"  That   is   where  \   *^^a^\  \vft  «AV«  JvsacOcv;'   mK?^  sjs^  ^ 
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monarch  to  the  Marquis  d'Angens,  "and  when  I  am  there  I 
shall  rest  without  care  ( Sans-Souci ) ."  Near  the  palace  is  & 
famous  mill.  According  to  Dr.  Zimmermann,  who  attended 
Frederick  II  in  his  last  illness  and  subsequently  published  his 
"  Conversations  with  Frederick  the  Great,"  this  mill  interfered 
with  the  king's  view  from  the  orangery ;  he  accordingly  sought  to 
buy  it,  and  when  the  miller  refused  threatened  to  seize  it.  The 
miller's  reply  has  become  famous:  "Are  there  no  judges  at 
Berlin  ? "  The  monarch  recognized  the  justice  of  the  rebuke 
and  ever  after  treated  the  miller  as  a  friend.  Tliis  anecdote  was 
versified  by  Ilebel,  but  he  makes  Frederick  bring  a  lawsuit  against 
the  miller,  which  terminated  unsuccessfully  on  account  of  the 
uprightness  of  the  judges.  Andrieux  has  followed  the  original 
story  more  closely  in  his  poem  "  The  Miller  of  Sans-Souci " 
(French  "  Le  Meunier  de  Sans-Souci "),  which  is  also  the  title  of 
a  vaudeville  on  the  same  subject  by  Lombard  de  Langes  (1798). 
But  the  whole  story  is  probably  a  fabrication.  Zimmermann's 
highly  imaginary  conversations  have  been  annotated  by  a  valet 
of  Frederick's  named  Neumann,  who  points  out  all  that  is  false 
in  them,  including  the  anecdote  of  the  mill,  which  could  not,  he 
says,  have  interfered  with  Frederick's  view  of  the  orangery. 
Moreover,  he  never  heard  of  any  difference  between  the  king 
and  the  miller. 

Santorin,  the  Thera  of  Greeks,  is  a  volcanic  island  in  the 
JEgean  Sea.  It  forms  the  eastern  half  of  an  immense  crater, 
stretching  in  a  semicircle  round  a  bay  wherein  the  sea  now 
covers  the  seat  of  volcanic  action.  The  destruction  of  the  south- 
western rim  of  the  crater  let  in  the  water.  The  northwestern 
portion  is  to-day  an  island  called  Theresia. 

Within  this  sweep  of  the  semicircle  He  three  smaller  volcanic 
islands  which  emerged  at  intervals  in  the  past  2000  years.  Ail 
bear  in  their  names  the  trace  of  their  i<jneous  parenta^^e;  their 
common  designation  being  Kaimene  or  "  the  burnt,"  whilst  they 
are  individually  differentiated  as  the  Palaia,  Mikre,  and  Nea, — 
i.e.,  the  Old,  the  Little,  and  the  New.  The  first  of  these  made 
its  appearance  in  B.C.  198,  the  second  in  a.d.  1573,  the  third  in 
1707. 

Another  great  disturbance  occurred  in  1866  and  made  some 
temporary  alterations  in  the  basin,  but  eventually  the  old  con- 
ditions were  practically  resumed. 

The  commencement  of  this  eruption,  on  January  31,  was  sig- 
nalized by  a  noise  like  a  volley  of  artillerv,  but  withont  an^ 
earthquake.    On  the  following  day  flames  is?^we(\  ^totcv  NlVi^  ^^'e^> 
in  a  part  of  the  bay  called  Vulkanos,  where  tY\e  NvaVex  \?>  ?^Nf'«05% 
discolored  and  impregnated  with  sulphur  fioiiv  a\i\xxv^a»!t  s^xwv^ 
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at  the  bottom.    Tti«?  flaincs  ro^e  at  intervals  to  the  height' 
jiftt'cn  fw'f,  uiiil  were  seen  at  tira&s  lo  ijjsutf  from  the  southwesu 
pnrt  of  Xea  KiiiiiieiK*.     That  it-laiid  was  g«Min  rent  hy  a  deep 
sure,  and  the  soutJicru  part  sank  considerably. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February,  o  new  island 
discovered  pusliiiig  aliove  tlie  surface,  and  in  five  days  it 
attained  an  area  tomputcd  at  about  So.OOO  scjuare  feet,  anc 
heiglit  in  some  places  of  l.'iO  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

There  it  lay  hissing  hot,  smoking  and  seetlilng  in  the  wajj 
like  a  black  and  unsavory  mass  of  junk  in  a  ship's  copper  a 
cables'  length  from  the  bows  of  a  British  frigate,  the  Svrpr 
despatched    from    Malta    to    investigate    and    report    on 
jthenonieuon.    "  The  smoke  and  vapor  which  rose  upward  from 
its  surface  were  tinged  with  the  fiery  hues  of  the  combustion  s\ 
actively  going  on  immediately  below,  while  cracks  in  the  ea 
surface  gave  glimpses  still  more  formidable  of  the  fount  of  la 
purging  up  within.    The  lava,  and  the  violent  changes  of  snrf^ 
incident  to  the  formation  of  the  new  island,  are  said  to  h< 
buried  a  number  of  houses  on  the  old  one,  besides  those  wh 
actually  sank  into  the  sea ;  hut  up  to  the  time  of  the  frigat 
departure  no  loss  of  life  is  said  to  have  happenefl."     We 
hardly   trust   the   statenienls  of  a  ship's   oHicers   and   crew 
literally  accurate  in  such  unusual  circumstances;  but  the  stu 
ments  go  to  show  that  rocks  we»-e  marked  as  rising  up  in  vari^ 
directions  above  the  waters,  and  again  ilijsnppearing  lielow  th< 
— London   Safurday  Revirw,   March    17,   18G(J. 

Sargasso  Sea.     In  the  space  between  the  Azores,  Canai 
and  the  Cape  A'cnle  Islands  lies  the  great  Sargasso  Sea,    Co' 
ing  an  area  equal  in  e-\tent  to  the  valley  of  the  ifississippi,  it  is 
so  thickly  matted  over  with  Onilf-weed  that  the  speed  of  ves 
passing  through  it  is  often  much  n'tarded.     The  weed  aU 
"tails  to"  a  steady  or  a  constant  wind,  so  that  it  serves 
mariner  as  a  sort  of  anemometer,  telling  him  whether  the 
as  he  finds  it  has  been  blowing  for  some  time,  or  whether  it 
but  just  shifted,  and  which   way.     Columbus  first   found 
■weedy  sea  on  his  voyage  of  discovers'.    There  it  has  remained 
this  day.  moving  up  atid  down,  and  changing  its  position, 
the  calms  of  Cancer,  as  affected  hy  the  seasons,  the  storms, 
the  winds,     .\ccordiuir  t(»  Maury's  niitboritv,  exact  ohservuti^ 
as  to  its  limits  and  their  ranffe.  extending  back  for  fifty  ye 
assure  us  that  its  mean  position  has  not  been  altered  since 
time. 

TTiere  is  also  a  sargasso  to  the  west  nf  the  Cape  of  f!c 
Hope,   which,  tho\i<i\\  ooT(\v^T»*C\Ne\-s  ■svwft.W,  is  clearly  dcfini 
Mention  is  gcneraUJ  maA^  ^^l  ^^  '^^  SXa'^Xq^  ^^^^  ^ocV^si^'- 
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"  drift  matter."  The  weedy  space  about  the  Falkland  Islands 
is  probably  not  a  true  sargasso.  The  sea-weed  reported  there 
most  likely  conies  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  immense 
masses  of  algae  grow.  Those  straits  are  so  encumbered  with 
sea-weed  that  steamers  find  great  difficulty  in  making  their  way 
through  it.  It  so  clogs  their  paddles  as  to  make  frequent 
stoppages  necessary. 

From  the  few  known  facts  about  the  Sargasso  Sea,  a  cycle 
of  myths  has  been  evolved.  It  has  been  called  "  the  port  of  miss- 
ing ships  "  and  "  the  grave-yard  of  lost  ships."  Tales  innumer- 
able have  been  told  of  derelicts  trapped  in  the  slimy,  weedv 
stretches  of  a  marine  desert  clogged  with  floating  islands  of  sea- 
weeds. This  is  a  gross  exaggeration  where  it  is  not  mere  myth. 
For  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  not  the  weedy  waste  that  it  is  painted. 
There  are  seaweeds  there,  of  course,  but  not  enough  seriously 
to  impede  the  navigation  of  any  ordinary  vessel. 

The  steamer  Michael  Sars,  of  the  United  States  hydraulic 
service,  sent  out  from  Plymouth  in  April,  1911,  with  a  company 
of  scientists  aboard,  upon  its  return  after  three  months'  study  of 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  reported  that  the  stories  about  the  mass  of 
seaweed  caught  in  the  dead  waters  of  the  central  Atlantic  north 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

Tiie  scientists  with  the  expedition  say  the  Sargasso  Sea  is 
particularly  rich  in  strange  and  beautiful  aquatic  insects  and 
small  fish.  For  instance,  there  is  found  there,  and  nowhere  else, 
a  wonderful  transparent  shrimp  with  eyes  like  jewels  on  the  end 
of  long  pedicels.  Their  eyes  are  many-faceted,  and  they  flash  a 
brilliant  greenish  light. 

Sarracenia.  Murderers  flourish  in  plant  life  as  in  human. 
Thief  among  these  vegetable  assassins  is  the  sarracenia,  a  plant 
which  inhabits  the  swamp  lands  of  North  America,  notably 
P'lorida. 

The  flowers,  which  are  purplish  or  of  a  fine  yellow  color, 
attract  and  lure  insects  into  their  confidence.  The  plant's  leaves 
are  rolled  like  a  cornucopia  and  provided  at  the  broad  end  with  a 
lid.  Into  these  urn-like  sepulchres  winged  and  creeping  victims 
fall,  never  to  return  to  light  and  air.  Attracted  by  the  color  and 
the  odor  of  the  flowers,  the  victims  draw  near  and,  poised  upon 
their  stems,  scent  their  honey.  Little  by  little  they  approach 
the  cup,  hover  for  an  instant  on  its  edge,  then  begin  to  descend. 
In  all  probability  they  do  not  see  the  spear-like  points,  set  like 
the  stakes  of  the  fisher's  weir  in  the  lining  of  the  cup.  The 
victims  go  down  between  the  stakes  and  feast  ou  Vvoue^.  "^\v«yv 
full  they  turn  to  climb  to  the  outer  world,  kgam  ax\«\.  «l^«a^ 
they  ascend  a  hair's  breadth,  only  to  fall  back,  unVW,  cs>cva.>asNft^ 
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by  liieir  futile  efforts,  Uiey  drop  into  the  poisoned  water  wl 
float  the  sodden  bixlit's  of  tlie  Uios  Irappcnl  before  them. 

A  naturalist  who  observed  tliu  dcnlli  struggles  of   iu 
trapped  by  tliis  ra|>ocious  ami  (rcnclierous  plant  saw  one  I 
half  out  of  Uie  water,  making  desperate  efforts  to  free  r 
from  the  trap.     Tlie  lower  jiart  of  its  body,  the  part  u 
water,  was  paralyzed,  glued  to  immobility  by  the  setretiou 
tairied   in   the  water.     "There   was  something   horrible,"  saiil  \ 
liie  naturalist,  "  in  the  artifice  used  by  tlie  plant  in  its  capture 
of  the  anitnal.    The  plant  lures  the  animal  to  its  doom  by  giv; 
it  a  feast ;  the  honey  is  a  trap,  and,  to  all  appearances,  tlie  h  ' 
of  the  trai>  is  a  cold-blooded,  eakulating  as?;assin." 

Sassafras,  the  largest  of  the  laurel  family  of  trees,  on  entii 
American   growth,   found   in   greatest   quantities    in    Arkai 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana.     Its  pleasantly  aromatic 
and  roots  were  formerly  considered  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  an 
other  diseases.    When  the  first  Kreneh  settlers  eame  to  lH>uistai\a, 
they  found  it  held  in  great  repute  by  the  Indians  for  its  mitJicina! 
qualities.     These  were  first  dcscril)ed  in  print  by  the  Span 
traveller  and  physician  Nicholas  Illonardes  {"  Natural   Ili 
of   the   Xew    World,"    ]o(.!9),   who  thus   slimulated    tlie 
American  colonists  to  gather  and  export  bark  and  roots.     F) 
in  the  remedial  power  of  the  plant  has  now  pretty  much  dii 
peared;  but  the  roots  are  still  uscil  as  flavoring  for  be«*r 
confectionery,  and  the  young  foliage  is  gathcrcil  and  driei 
the  Southern  States  as  a  chief  ingredient  in  (he  mucilagi 
soup  known  as  ijuinho.    Linnajus  named  this  tree  Laut-us  St 
fras.    Nees  nb  E-^ierilwck  separated  it  from  iMuntu,  and  call 
Sassafras  officinale,  under  which  name  it  has  usually  been  km 
since  1830. 

The  tree  has  pretty  flowers,  which  develop  into  berries 
are  brilliantly  red  when  ripe.    Iu  Texas  and  Ix)ui6iaiia  the 
who  raises  pigs  considers  himself  fortunate  if  he  has  on  hi.s  p 
i.ses  a  sassafras  tree  around  which  to  build  his  pig-pen. 
sassafras  berries  then  fall  into  the  ]ien  when  ripe,  and  arc 
only  fattening  to  the  pigs  but  give  them  a  clean,  healthy  skilt, 
besides  insuring  them  against  various  troubles. 

Some  years  the  berries  are  very  abundant  and  other  years 
trees  bear  none.    As  soon  as  they  begin  to  turn  towartl  ripen:, 
they  become  a  favorite  food  for  birds  of  various  kinds,  agai 
the  raids  of  which  on  the  pig-pen  trees  the  Texas  farmer  ir 
watchful  as  the  Northern  fruit-grower  is  against  the  attac 
robins  on  his  cherries  and  berries.    Horses  and  cows  in  Texas 
adjacent  districts,  a\&o\\V.«  VVvft  ^ftsssv^tv*  Iwrrios,  and  it  is  elai 
that  animals  that  caw  lota?f»  ow  'Owero.  ^xvi  \^ft\.  %siia:<^!&^\^K^  flji 
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The  bright-green  odd-shaped  leaves  of  the  tree  and  the  fra- 
grance of  its  bark  and  thick  fleshy  roots  are  familiar  to  every 
urchin  who  roams  the  woods.  The  wood  of  the  sassafras  tree, 
orange  colored,  with  a  thin,  pale  sapwood,  is  coarse  grained  and 
has  no  value  for  use  except  as  fence  rails  or  posts,  it  being  very 
durable  in  the  ground.  The  tree  is  much  sought  for  park  and 
garden  ornamental  purposes. 

In  the  Red  Eiver  country  in  Texas,  sassafras  trees  80  feet 
high  and  7  feet  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon,  but  elsewhere  40 
feet  is  the  average. 

In  1911  a  newspaper  controversy  was  waged  over  a  question 
as  to  the  largest  extent  sassafras  tree.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  sterted  the  trouble  by  signalizing  a  tree  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  this  honor.  Thereupon  the  Atlante  Con- 
stitution crowed  lustily  over  the  city's  new  title  to  preeminence. 

"  In  the  yard  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Atlanta,"  it 
said,  "  the  sassafras  tree  stends,  passed  by  thousands  each  day, 
none  of  whom  has  realized  that  in  that  yard  was  growing  the 
biggest  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Few  of  the  members  of  the 
church  were  cognizant  of  its  existence,  though  it  has  shaded  little 
children  in  their  play  for  many  years  and  will  probably  perform 
the  same  loving  tesk  for  years  to  come. 

"  The  tree,  according  to  the  experts  of  tlie  Agricultural  De- 
partment, is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  It  is  7V^  feet 
in  circumference,  50  feet  high,  and  has  a  spread  of  more  than 
40  feet,  overshadowing  all  the  trees.in  its  neighborhood." 

Thereupon  Governor  Hindman,  of  Kentucky,  proved  that  he 
had  in  his  yard  a  rival  tree  measuring  13  feet  5  inches.  From 
Simpson  County  in  the  same  State  arose  a  claim  that  Squire 
George  Tisdale  owned  three  great  sassafras  trees,  the  greatest  of 
which  measured  12  feet  8  inches,  or  three  inches  more  than  Hind- 
man's.  That  seemed  to  settle  matters  for  the  present,  although 
the  past  revealed  much  greater  wonders,  and  it  was  remembered 
that  the  biggest  sassafras  tree  ever  known  was  one  cut  down  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1893.  This  monster  was  107  feet  high  and 
28  feet  in  circumference. 

Sauerkraut.  Though  this  would  seem  to  be  a  relish  requir- 
ing careful  preparation,  it  really  is  very  easy  to  make.  It  is 
simply  sliced  cabbage,  with  the  hard  part  of  that  vegetable  left 
out.  The  sauerkraut  man  on  a  small  scale,  carrying  his  own 
especial  knives  with  him,  cuts  up  the  cabbages  into  tiny  bits  and 
throws  them  into  a  barrel.  A  liberal  quantity  of  salt  is  added, 
and  then  the  barrel  is  set  aside  to  let  nature  do  \veT  -wotV.  fe^iov>X 
one  month  is  required  for  a  fine  quality.  At  \\\e  ervA  o\  Wvil  "Cvkv«* 
the  SBverkravt  in  ready  for  consumption. 

Sauerkraut  was  int'rocluced  into  France  b\  a  OeTivvavv  ^tycvc««»>» 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Elector  Pftlatine.    She  married  M 
tiour,  the  hrother  of  Louis  Xl\',  fliul  hecatiie  (lie  mother  of  t| 
t^l)iike  of  Orleans  who  was  regent  of  France  during  the  mino^ 
»cf  Tjoijis  XV. 

From  her  letters  we  learn  that  when  she  arrived  in  Fra 
there  was  not  in  all  the  kingdom  *"  a  single  cook  rapahlc  of 
I«irin^  sauerkraut."    When  her  own  cooks  ha<l  become  instruol 
"' »\\c  initiated  the  king  into  the  delights  of  German  eoukijj 
and  saw  with  joy  that  he  relished  it."     In  her  letters  rep<?at€ 
fihe  otnmierated  with  pride  the  dishes  with  which  she  had 
rirhed  the  royal  table.     In  a  letter  written  in  1710  she  has 
corded,  "  \o  one  hero  marvels  that  I  should  like  black  puddid 
I  have  introduced  raw  ham  and  a  great  many  of  our  («erE 
idisbcH,  Kiich  as  sauerkraut  and  white  cabbage,  bacon  salad,  sa^ 
cabbage,  venison,  of  wliich  till  now  one  rarely  ate,  and  i)anc! 
with  pmoked  herring.     All  these  I   liavo  made  fashionable.  ] 
taught   the  late  king  to  eat  these  things,  and  he  quite  took 
them.    My  German  mouth  so  loves  German  food  that  there  is 
a  single  French  stew  that  I  ran  endure.     I  only  cat  roast  Ik 
veal,  or  mutton,  roasted  chicken,  rarely  partridges,  and  phea^i 
never." 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  however,  that  entirely  satisfact 
sauerkraut  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  ordinary  applicatior 
bnnum  genius  or  exercise  of  human  endeavor.     Try  as  Mads 
woubl.  it  was  imiiossihle  for  her  to  cause  French  sauerkraut  nii<! 
French  sausages  to  be  as  good  as  those  that  afforded  a  partici 
glory  to  her  avrn  country.    "Yesterday,"  she  wrote  from  Pji 
December  10.  1715.  "a  lady  from  Strasburg  gave  me  a  pot 
sauerkraut  with  a  duck  in  it.     It  Avas  not  bad.  but  the  cabba 
.were   French   cabbages,  which  are  ever  so  inferior   to  Ger 
cabbages;  they  have  less  taste,  and  also  they  are  not   hasB 
as  tine;  there  are  no  knives  to  hash  Ihem  properly.     It  was 
bod.  but  I  have  tasted  better." 

The  German  .sauerkraut,  imported  into  .\meriea,  is  cheap, 
but  since  its  manufaiture  has  been  learned  to  a  T  here,  the  e| 
Hctnally  from  old  Germany  is  not  eared   for  nearlv  as 
ns  it  was.    The  American  sanerkraut  will  beat  it  in  open  niarf 
at  any  time. 

Tt  is  reserved  for  Xew  York  State,  however,  to  be  the  gT«ir 
•saiierkraut  district  of  Anieric-a.  New  England  is  not  a  cabba?? 
.«ccfion.  the  sole  exception  in  thi«  territory  being  Conneetirut. 
which  contributes,  really,  verv  little,  and  the  South  and  the 
hr  West  dn  not  pToAwee  wt  wll.  New  York  is  the  main-stay  for  the 
Oermai^s  of  those  Te2\c>w*. 

A  goodly  i>TOVovUvjv\  o'^  ^-^^^  v-ftAWiNix^iS.  oV^'g^XqtV-viiafc.^ 
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bages  and  make  sauerkraut  from  them,  but  the  most  of  them  do 
80  largely  for  local  consumption.  The  notable  exceptions  are  the 
districts  surrounding  Albany,  Cortlandt  County,  and  Long 
Island.  There  are  half  a  dozen  large  factories  in  the  latter 
region,  and  the  mild  climate  and  peculiar  quality  of  the  soil 
make  it  a  famous  cabbage-producing  land.  So  large  are  the 
crops  here  that  this  year  they  have  given  about  fifteen  tons  to 
the  acre.  There  is  even  an  association  and  incorporated  company 
of  farmers,  with  its  head-quarters  on  the  north  shore,  that 
devotes  itself  mainly  to  this  industry.  Just  about  as  fine  sauer- 
kraut as  one  can  find  anywhere  in  New  York  comes  from  Long 
Island. 

Ever  since  Elie  Metchnikoff,  director  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, Paris,  announced  his  discovery  of  the  little  germ,  contained 
in  sour  milk  and  buttermilk,  which  tends  to  the  prolongation  of 
human  life,  many  persons  have  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking 
sour  milk  daily.  Many  others,  to  whom  sour  milk  is  extremely 
distasteful,  have  reluctantly  done  without  it  while  hoping  and 
longing  for  the  discovery  of  some  other  equally  efficacious  pro- 
longer  of  life. 

Now  their  hopes  are  perhaps  to  be  realized,  for  sauerkraut  has 
been  investigated  and  found  to  contain  lactic  acid  bacilli  possess- 
ing all  the  good  qualities  of  those  in  sour  milk.  It  is  suggested 
by  iFetchnikoff  that  those  who  can  not  bear  sour  milk  should  try 
the  sauerkraut  treatment,  to  offset  the  ravages  wrought  by  time 
and  old  age  on  the  human  system.  In  the  latest  reports  of  work 
done  by  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Metchnikoff  cites  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  men  and  women  who  have  greatly  improved  their 
chance  of  reaching  a  ripe  old  age  by  partaking  freely  of 
sauerkraut. 

Sausage.    It  is  at  Westphalia,  Prussia,  that  the  sausage 
flourishes  in  all  its  glory.    No  less  than  400  different  varieties 
are  produced  there.    Still,  400  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  United 
Germany  can  do  in  this  line.    At  a  German  sausage  exhibition 
held  in  1909  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  no  less  than  1785  varieties 
of  this  edible  were  displayed.     It  has  been  said  that  a  good 
German  would  rather  invent  a  new  sausage  than  anything  else. 
Harper's  Weekly  tells  the  story  of  a  young  Prussian  who,  though 
he  had  received  an  expensive  training  as  a  chemist,  shut  himself 
up  in  his  laboratory,  and,  instead  of  devising  a  new  dye,  safety- 
match,  motor-engine,  explosive,  aeroplane,  or  photographic  lens, 
took  pork,  veal,  olives,  pepper,  fennel,  old  wine,  cheese,  a\4\v\<»s 
cinnamon,  and  herrings'  roes,  and  from  thexcv  e\o\Nfe<\  a.N»c>vi^«t- 
ful  and  totally  original  "wurst,"  the  best  ot  \\.?^  Vvi^d..    '^\ft^^»■^ 
nwaseed  a  coaeiderable  fortune  from  its  saVe. 
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nuM  liiinoiis  sausage 
dut-etl,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ligurefi   in   Smithtie 
.\[arket,  was  William  Harris,  faiuiliarly  known  as  the  Sausag 
King.     lie  iliid  April  12,  VJV-i,  leaving  behiml  him  three  soni, 
hII  of  whom  lie  named  after  himself,  distinguishing  tiiem  as 
William  tlie  First,  Scfond.  and  Third. 

Savings-Banic.  The  First.  In  the  little  village  of  Kutinv-ll. 
|iiiinfrit'«.shiri',  Srolluiid,  there  t-lands  a  long,  low-roofed,  single- 
storied  cottage  known  as  tsoeiety  Hall.  Here  the  parish  minister 
in  Mav,  miU,  established  the  first  bank  to  accept  small  de{>oeiti> 
and  pay  cumulative  interest  thereon.  The  fact  is  eommciuorated 
in  this  inscription  over  the  door: 

Tu  (■oinnic'iuorete  the  First  Savingo-Oank 

Founded  in  this  Building  in  18 10 

by  the 

Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  I),D.,  of  Rutliwell. 

A  Mi-tisuro  Wliioh  Claimeil  at  His  lianda 

Nfarly  Ten  Years  of  Devotod  Work 

and  Pecuniary  Sacrifice. 

It  is  true  there  have  \yeen  rivals,  less  rather  than  more  ant 
tic,  to  dispute  Dr.  l>uiuiui"s  claim.  French  authorities  date  the 
idea  hack  to  Hughes  Ueleslre,  who  propuscd  such  an  instir 
Ml  KJIO.  An  Austrian  writer  insists  that  the  idea  was  rcii 
in  Brunswick  in  K(>").  Bern  in  1787.  Basle  iti  1792,  Geneva  in 
1794,  and  Hamburg  in  1798  established  similar  institution?. 
Xone  of  these,  however,  resembled  the  modern  savings-lmiik. 
The  Hamburg  bank,  for  example,  confined  its  deposits  to  the 
savings  of  domestic  servants  and  other  wage-earners  (paying 
no  interest  thereon)  and  gave  annuities  to  the  members  of  tl 
association  when  tlicy  reached  a  icrtain  age. 

England  points  witl>  pride  to  the  Hev.  Joseph  Smith, 
Wendover,  an<l  to  Mrs.  Priscilla  W.ikcman,  of  Tottenham, 
])ioneers  in  their  res|>octive  localities.  Mr.  Smith  in  1798  offer 
to  receive  from  members  of  his  congregation  any  sum  from  ti 
pence  np,  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  Christmas.  Mrs.  Wa 
man  in  179P  started  a  similar  in.stitution  for  the  benefit 
women  and  children.  Both  institutions  were  successful.  Neit 
conflicts  with  Duncan's  claim  to  be  the  leader  in  the  origin  ai 
organization  of  self-supporting  savings-bank.  He  may,  indo< 
have  derived  a  liint  from  Samuel  Whitbread,  the  Whig  reforms 
who  in  supporting  his  "  poor-law  amendments  bill  "  made  an 
qucnt  appeal  for  safe  and  profitable  investments  of  the  earniiii 
of  the  poor.  Whitbread  proposed  an  institution  that  should  n^ 
ouly  take  care  of  their  savings  and  pay  interest  on  them,  bd 
which  should  msure  \.\w>u  W'"*^.?.,  vVexx  \\aviSfeVtAA  ^ttteots,  and  c«r 
lor  Iheiv  old  age.    U\%  cowce^jNixwa.  <A  "Coft  *a.N\\\'^%-\«.\^5.  ^»- 
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institution  parallel  to  the  church  and  the  school-house  is  similar 
to  tliat  which  has  recently  grown  up  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Whitbread's  plan  never  went  further  than  words.  Duncan 
joined  deeds  to  words.  In  1810,  after  outlining  his  scheme  in 
the  Dumfries  Courier,  he  established  the  Ruthwell  Savings-Bank. 
It  received  for  deposit  anything  over  sixpence.  No  sum  less 
than  a  pound  drew  interest.  If  less  than  four  shillings  were 
deposited  during  the  first  year,  a  penalty  of  one  shilling  was 
extracted.  The  interest  was  five  per  cent.,  reduced,  however, 
to  four  per  cent,  if  withdrawals  were  frequent.  A  week's  notice 
was  necessary  before  a  withdrawal  could  be  made.  Depositors 
who  failed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  in  July  were  fined 
sixpence. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  follow  the 
example  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  plan  of  a  savings-bank' 
was  proposed  in  December,  1815,  in  The  Christian  Disciple,  a 
small  religious  monthly  published  in  Boston.  Next  year  an  act 
incorporating  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town 
of  Boston  passed  the  Legislature.  The  bank  was  organized  and 
began  business  in  the  following  spring,  promising  to  divide  with 
depositors  1  per  cent,  quarterly,  and  more  if  practicable.  The 
lioman  Catholic  Bishop  Cheverus  was  a  cordial  supporter  of 
the  new  scheme,  for  he  had  seen  the  need  among  his  flock  of  some 
institution  which  would  encourage  thrift.  In  spite  of  popular 
favor,  however,  the  new  bank  increased  its  deposits  slowly  at 
first,  since  it  took  people  a  long  time  to  get  used  to  the  idea. 
In  1822  the  deposits  amounted  to  about  $600,000;  in  1827,  to 
$793,000;  in  1832,  to  $1,442,000. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Philadelphia-  Savings-Fund  Society  wa.s 
started  privately  in  1816  and  incorporated  in  1819.  The  Sav- 
ings-Bank of  Baltimore  followed  in  1818.  New  York  State, 
•which  now  leads  the  United  States  and  indeed  the  whole  world 
in  the  proportionate  number  and  influence  of  its  savings-banks, 
passed  through  a  preliminary  struggle  to  overcome  legislative, 
hostility  against  all  banks  within  its  borders.  Then  in  181i> 
was  founded  the  Bank  for  Savings,  in  Chambers  Street,  which 
now  stands  on  Fourth  Avenue  and  is  the  second  largest  savings- 
bank  in  the  Union. 

Savings-Bank,  Toy.     In  1899  Mr.  C.  0.  Bums  was  a  com- ' 
mercial  traveller  with  his  head-quarters  at  San  Francisco.    One 
day  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  in  his  mind,  "  I'm  not  sa.vvcv^ 
a  cent."    The  result  was  that  he  began  pw\.t\T\g  cwc«.  Vc\\o  ^ 
toy  savings-bank  on  the  mantel-piece  at  \\ome.     ^OTcvftVvccv^s's.  NN-^ 
was  a  quarter,  or  a  doJlar,  or  a  gold  piece  vrtvexv  V^  ^«k*  "  ?v.>^^» 
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At  last,  one  day,  he  decided  to  open  the  bank.  It  was  emp 
Some  one  in  tlio  family  liad  boeii  tempted  to  buy  an  expens 
luxury,  and  the  money  was  spent ! 

That  set  him  thinking  all  over  again.    "  Now,"  he  said. 
Vd  had  a  lock  on  that  hank  and  thrown  the  key  away,  IM  h 
my  money."     Then  a  bright  iiloa  came  to  him.     Why  not 
the  key  to  the  cashier  of  a  savings-bank  instead  of  throwinj 
away?     In  that  way  only  the  cashier  could  take  the  money 
The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  lots! 
])eople  Would  adopt  such  a  scheme.     He  worked  out  the  deta 
and  in  that  way  originated  what  is  now  known  as  the  Auxilii 
Savings-Bank  System. 

Burns  invented  a  stout  little  metal  box,  with  a  spring  lock. 
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and   a  slit    in   the   top   through    which   to   deposit    coins, 
patented  his  invention,  and  with  a  partner  went  to  work  to 
it  pay.    The  firm  made  an  offer  to  a  bank  in  the  State  of  Wj 
ington  to  sell  it  one  thousand  Iioxcb  and  with  each  box  to 
new  depositor  with  a  first  deposit  of  one  dollar.    Tlie  bank 
to  pay  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  box,  the  depositor,  and 
deposit. 

Several  banks  on  the  coast  accepted  this  offer,  and   But 
came  East  to  exploit  his  idea.    lie  had  a  hard  road  to  travel 
a  time,  but  be  kept  at  it,  modifying  his  wheme  from  the 
to  the  lea»?  of  boxes.    At  last  he  succeeded.    To-day  some  fo 
or  five  million   people  not  savings-bank   depositor   are  using 
boxes  of  this  kind.    They  arc  to  be  found  in  every  Slate  in 
Tnion,  in  every  conntry  of  Europe,  all  over  Central  and  Sob 
America,  in  Hawaii,  Japan,  India,  Turkey,  and  all  over 
and  .\frica,  thus  pretty  completely  covering  the  globe. 

A  typical  example  is  in  the  cilv  of  Florenr-e,  Italy,  wh< 
the  people  used  to  hoard  their  small  savings.     These  little 
hanks  have  brought  out  and  put  into  circulation  two  hundred 
thou.sand  dollars  from  its  hiding  place.'!,     t'hildren  ns  well 
grown  people  use  Ihese  banks. 

Saw,     Tains,  the  Greek,  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
from  having  once  found  the  jawbone  of  a  snake,  which  he 
ployed  to  cut  through  a  small  piece  of  wood.     In  early  pcri< 
the   trunks  of   trees  were  split   into  boards  with  wedges, 
although  these  deals  were  not  nlways  straight,  they  were  regard 
as  much  bettor  suited  to  construction  than  sawn  boards,  becni 
they  followed  the  grain,  and  lasted  longer  and  were  stront 
Waier-niills,  for  the  purpose  of  sawing,  came  into  use  Ju 
fourth  ceniurv. 

'file  stunlle>l  tuivyXvu  ^avv  w  \\\c -wwW  \\««  \w.  nctnal  use| 
a  linv  disc  l«*i»  tUau  Uk  lo\iT\\\  w1  ».\\ \wc\\ \\.\  ^v^vswvvi^ 
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the  Tiffany  jewelry  establishment  for  slitting  gold  pens;  it  is 
aijoiit  Uio  iliakness  of  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  and  revolves  at 
the  rate  of  4000  revolutions  per  minute;  the  high  velocity  keeps 
tho  saw  rigid,  notwithstanding  its  thinness. 

CcLaniir,  a  mythical  stone  whose  specialty,  according  to 
legend,  was  that  of  extreme  hardness,  insomuch  that  there  was 
no  substance  it  could  not  cut.  Therefore  King  Solomon  used  it 
in  noiselessly  cutting  and  shaping  the  metals  and  stones  for  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  Solomon  was  reppted  to  have  dominion 
over  all  the  Jinns  or  Djinns,  save  only  the  mighty  Sachr  and 
Iblis,  and  he  employed  these  fairy  men  in  building  the  temple. 
Unfortunately,  they  made  so  much  noise  with  their  hammers, 
saws,  and  axes  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  could  not  hear  one 
another  speak.  Therefore  Solomon  directed  the  Jinns  to  cease 
their  work,  and  inquired  whether  the  metals  and  stones  could 
not  be  shaped  and  cut  without  noise.  The  reply  was  that  this 
could  only  be  done  by  the  stone  Schamir,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  was  known  only  to  Sachr.  Now,  it  was  Sachr's  custom 
to  pay  a  monthly  visit  to  the  land  of  Hidjr,  and  drink  a  certain 
fountain  empty.  So  Solomon  sent  a  winged  Jinn,  who  drew 
the  water  from  the  fountain  and  filled  it  with  wine.  Sachr 
drank,  became  drunk,  was  bound  in  chains,  and  made  Solomon's 
slave.  The  captive  was  promised  his  liberty  on  condition  that 
he  would  reveal  the  place  where  the  stone  that  would  cut  and 
shape  the  hardest  metals  could  be  found.  Sachr  told  the  king 
to  take  the  eggs  out  of  a  raven's  nest,  place  a  crystal  cover  upon 
them,  and  see  how  the  raven  would  break  it.  Solomon  did  so. 
The  raven,  finding  its  eggs  covered,  flew  away,  and  returned 
with  a  stone  in  its  beak,  which  it  dropped  on  the  crystal  and  so 
cut  it  asunder.  The  raven  was  asked  by  Solomon  where  the  stone 
came  from,  and  was  told  that  it  came  from  a  mountain  in  the 
far  west.  The  mountain  was  found,  a  number  of  similar  stones 
were  obtained,  and  with  them  the  Jinns  hewed  the  stones  for  the 
temple  in  the  distant  quarries  and  brought  them  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  were  laid  noiselessly  in  their  proper  places. 

In  another  legend  it  was  the  moor-hen  whom  Sachr  desig- 
nated to  Solomon.  When  her  nest  was  covered  with  glass  and 
the  moor-hen  returned  and  could  not  reach  her  young,  she  flew 
away  and  fetched  Schamir,  here  represented  as  a  worm  the  size 
of  a  barleycorn  and  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sea, 

There  are  many  Tariants  of  the  legend  in  many  countries, 
Oriental  and  European.     The  only  point  on  which  all  agree 
18   that  the  stone   had   the  property  of  cutt\T\g  ^«  \v«t^'»\. 
BTibstanoes. 

One  account  utates  that  Solomon  obtained  \Yve  %\.QX\e  Vj  ^*R^ 
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iiig  Uic  chick  of  uii  ustricli  iu  a  glass  botlle,  tbv  tieck  of  which 
was  contracted  ami  had  to  be  cut  by  the  mother  bird  witlj  this 
stone  in  order  to  liberate  licr  olTspriiig.  In  Normandy  it  mu 
said  that  isuch  a  stone  could  be  obtaijie<l  by  Jiuttiiig  out  the 
of  a  swallow's  young,  whereupon  the  motiier  lur»l  would  go" 
quest  of  the  stone,  which  had  the  power  of  restoring  sight,  but 
if  a  scarlet  cloth  was  spread  below  the  swallow's  uest,  the  8' 
low,  mistaking  it  for  iire,  would  drop  the  stone  upon  it,  wl 
it  was  secured  by  watthers.  In  Ireland  the  stoTie  was  believi 
to  render  its  jiossessor  invisible,  and  to  confer  upon  him  tbtt 
power  to  burst  bolts  and  luirs,  euro  the  sick,  and  raise  the  d( 

The  term  "Lightning"'  was  applied  to  the  stone  Sehai 
because,  in  the  Greek  niylhutogy,  the  storm  cloud  out  of  whict 
flashed  the  lightning  which  broke  rocks  asunder,  was  supp< 
to  be  a  mighty  bird  which  bore  the  Schamtr  in  its  beak.     A 
full  and  elaborate  article  on  this  stone  will  bo  found  in  Baril 
Gould's  '*  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages/'    Reference  t4 
is  also  niaile  in  his  *'  I^jgends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophol 

School,   Public.     Tlio   largest  public  school-house   in 
York,  probably  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and  jwissibly  tlu' 
largest  in  the  world,  is  situated  in  East   Houston  Street 
I^'wis  Street.     The  building  occupies  an  entire  block  froni 
on  T^wis  Street,  with  exits  and  entrances  for  jrirls  on  the  ni 
corner  anil  for  bovs  on  the  south  corner.     "  'J'bc  way  the  hi 
dredH  upon  hundreds  nf  youngsters  emerging  with  a  rush 
jump  are  kept  moving  is  a  lesson  in  tactics  worth  seeing.   In 
minutes  or  so  the  sidewalks  are  cleared  and  the  neighborhi 
settles   down    to   comparative   calm    until    H    o'clock    the 
morning."    So  wrote  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun  in  1' 
He  added  the  following  figures: 

The  present  enrolment  of  girls  at  this  scho<jI  is  2093,  nnd^r 
the  care  of  forty-nine  teachers,  a  priiu'ipal,  and  her  assista] 

of  boys,  2400,  the  total  enrolment  of  pupils  and  instructors       

more  than  4G0O — a  fair-sized  lowu  under  one  roof.  But,  hi? 
a.'J  it  is.  the  Iniildiiiij  is  not  quite  large  enough;  in  one  iust«nn« 
two  classes,  or  about  seventv-five  pupils,  using  in  common  one  i>f 
the  largest  class-rooms.  To  hold  a  general  assembly  of  either 
hoys  or  girls  is  imT»ossible.  The  best  that  can  he  done  with  thi' 
aid  of  movable  partitions  is  to  assemble  about  1000  at  a  timr. 
The  apportioning  of  reces.ses  requires  the  greatest  care  in  orJeJ 
not  to  overcrowd  the  yard  area. 

Scrapple.      TJstcn    to   this   dithyrnmb    from    the    Rnltiinort 
Sun : 

S(TaiM>l''    i-onki'*    v^^    '''"'vVV   \\v\\\\\\   *.\\\\\\\\»-\    •aw\  \iv».V    vr-n,  ,    , 

next  to  buckwheat  cttViw,  %itueTV^».N^v,  »^x^  V^-i^^^^V^vw,,  v 
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most  delicious  breakfast  dish  known  to  the  human  race,  but  it  behooves 
the  consumer  to  have  a  care  in  buying  it.  Bogus  scrapple,  unluckily, 
is  all  too  plentiful.  The  basis  of  the  real  article  is  the  fragrant  liquor 
in  which  country  sausage  has  been  boiled,  and  its  body  or  substance 
is  furnished  by  home-grown  corn  meal  ground  in  a  water-mill.  Such 
scrapple  is  more  palatable  than  venison  and  more  nutritious  than  pem- 
mican.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  proteids,  carbohydrates,  alkaloids, 
manganese,  lime,  naphtha,  and  other  bone  and  sinew  making  contents. 
In  the  old  days  all  of  Baltimore's  scrapple  came  from  Pennsylvania. 
It  came  across  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  at  midnight  and  was  brought 
down  to  the  city  in  Conestoga  wagons.  When  the  season's  first  wagon 
came  rumbling  down  the  York  road,  usually  about  October  20,  there 
was  a  rush  for  it,  and  sometimes  its  cargo  brought  fancy  prices — 
10  cents  a  slice,  or  even  more.  But  to-day  Baltimore  is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  Pennsylvania  for  ifa  scrapple  supply.  That  made  in 
Maryland  is  equal  to  the  best.  No  doubt  the  future  will  see  Maryland 
scrapple  supreme  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  men,  as  well  as  the  Western  Marylanders,  seem  to  have  an 
uncanny  talent  for  the  manufacture  and  improvement  of  delicatessen. 
The  case  of  cauerkraut  comes  to  mind  at  once.  Twenty  years  ago  that 
queenly  victual  had  to  be  imported  from  Bavaria,  but  to-day  the  sauer- 
kraut of  Salisbury  and  Crisfield  has  left  that  of  Munich  and  Weimar 
far  behind  it. 

Sculpin  (CoUus  Virginianus)  is  described  in  Holmes's  "  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Breakfast-Table  "  (chap,  i)  as  "  a  little  water  beast 
which  pretends  to  consider  itself  a  fish,  and,  under  that  pretext, 
hangs  about  the  piles  upon  which  West-Boston  bridge  is  built, 
swallowing  the  bait  and  hook  intended  for  flounders." 

"  On  being  drawn  from  the  water,"  the  Professor  continues, 
"  it  exposes  an  immense  head,  a  diminutive  bony  carcass,  and 
a  surface  so  full  of  spines,  ridges,^  ruffles,  and  frills,  that  the 
naturalists  have  not  been  able  to  count  them  without  quarrelling 
aljout  the  number,  and  that  the  colored  youth,  whose  sport  they 
spoil,  do  not  like  to  touch  them,  and  especially  to  tread  on  them, 
unless  they  happen  to  have  shoes  on,  to  cover  the  thick  white 
■soles  of  their  broad  black  feet." 

Sea,  Calling  of  the.  An  old  English  term  for  a  ground- 
swell.  When  this  occurs  on  a  windless  night,  the  sound  not  only 
echoes  through  the  houses  standing  near  the  beach,  but  is  heard 
many  miles  inland.  The  superstitious  look  upon  it  as  a  summons 
to  death.  Thus,  Tennyson,  in  his  poem  "  Crossing  the  Bar," 
has  the  lines — 

Sunset  and  evening  star 
And  one  clear  call  for  me. 

Again,  in  "  Enoch  Arden  "  occurs  this  passage — 

Then  the  third  night  after  this 
While  Enoch  slumber'd  motionless  and  pa\e. 
And  Miriam  watch'd  and  dozed  at  intcrv&Ya, 
There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea 
Thmt  «//  the  bousea  in  the  haven  rang. 
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He  wolie.  b*  rote,  be  apresd  his  arms  »l>ru«d. 

Crying  wiUi  •  lood  vote*.  "  A  sail  t    a  sail  I 

I  Bin  aavnl  !  "  astl  mi  frll  hack  anil  »pokR  im  mar*. 

Enoch  Artkn  is  lying  nt  the  point  of  death,  and  to  the  d} 
sailor  comes  the  "  one  clear  call  "  which  Tenii.vson,  looking 
ward  to  his  own  ileath  hour,  represents,  in  "  (.'rossing  the  Ba 
OS  toming  to  hiiust'lf.    This  ■  ion  itf  the  phrase  i-  i! 

in  harmfiny  with  the  whol^  .  "f  tho  pticiii,  and  _ 

ami  sifrTiificiinfp  to  an  otherwise  M>mewhat  vagiie  expression. 

Sea-serpent.     When  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  the  great  Englj 
scientist,  wa*  visiting  America,  he  one  dav  asked  his  frie 
Colonel  T.  H.  Perkins,  of  Bo«iton: 

"  Bv  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  the  wa-w^rjjent  ? 

The  colonel's  f«c«  fell.    His  only  reply  was,  "  Unfortunat 
I  have  seen  it." 

There  yon  arc.     lie  had  seen  it,  &n  he  couldn't  talk.     If 
asserted  that  he  had  .«een  it,  he  would  l)e  taken  for  a  liar.     If  | 
denied  that  he  had  wen  it.  he  wns  actually  a  liar.   Not  Cas-sanc 
at  ancient  Troy,  with  hor  true  hut  discredited  vaticinations, 
the  Hebrew  prophet,  who  found  himself  without  honor  in 
own  country,  not  fralilco  when  he  uttered  the  famous  phi 
"  E  pur  se  ninovo."  was  in  more  uiiplofisant  fix. 

It  is  sai'l  tlicre  are  ninny  men  now  Iivin<r  who  face  the  .<fl 
dilemma.     Many  lioncst,  rcputahle,  nn<l  tJod-fcaring  men  b| 
seen   the  soa-scr|>cnt,  have  mayhap  in  n   moment   of   weaki 
confessed  to  the  fact,  and   then,  shrinking  from  the  oblc 
which  the  confession  hrought  down  upon  them,  have   for 
after  hold  their  peace  upon  the  .subject. 

Unfortunately  they  had  seen  it. 

No  such  rea.'ions  for  reticence,  however,  resrrniiiod  -\nstc 
and  Pliny  (the  earliest  historians  of  the  monster),  who  rer)«>r 
what  they  had  heard  and  not  sei'u.  nor  their  sucfessf>rR  in 
modern  era,  Olans  Maj^mus,  Arrhhishop  of  I'psala.  and 
Pontoppidan.  Bishop  of  Bergen,  two  distinquishevl  cletncs 
depended  for  their  facts  upon  the  memories  or  possibly  the  ini^ 
nntions  of  others. 

Olaus  Magnus,  writing  in  1522,  has  this  to  say  about 
sea-serpent : 

Thw  who,  cithor  to  trnde  or  to  fish,  sail  olonp  tlie  shores  of 
way,  relate  with  coiuMirrinjt  ifvideni-o  a  triHy  Bilinirnlile  utory. — nar 
that  K  very   larpp  srrpfnt.  of  a   lenpth  nf  upwaril«  of  200   fpt^t,   nn>r1 
feet  in  diamt'ter,  lives  in  rocks  and  lioles  n<'ar  the  Rhore  of  Rprjicnr 
comes  out  o(   its  cavernH  only  on   summer   riiphts  and   in    fino   weiit 
(o  devour  calves,  l>»«>l>i>.  and  hops,  or  Roes  into  tin?  soa  to  mi   cutt 
JobHtera.  and  aU  V;\t>(\s  ot  %<n.  ^^taV*.    ^V^\w.  «.  tov,'  of  luiirs  of  two 
in    lentrth    linTisini:   <Tonv  VVxe  wqV.  *x*tv  *«-A«^  <A  ^  ^v«v  «}*w.  - 
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by  raising  itself  liigh  out  of  water,  and  devours  them  and  commonly 
this  dm's  not  liappen  witliout  a  terrible  event  in  the  kingdom,  without 
a  change  being  at  hand,  eitlier  that  the  princes  will  die  or  will  be 
banislied,  or  that  a  war  will  soon  break  out. 

Pontoppidan,  in  1755,  is  xhore  cautious.  He  even  confesses 
that  he  had  started  with  a  disbelief  in  the  sea-serpent,  but  had 
been  perforce  converted  by  "full  and  sufficient  evidence  from 
creditable  and  experienced  fishermen  and  sailors  in  Norway,  of 
whom  hundreds  testify  that  they  have  seen  them  annually." 
He  weighs  and  sifts  this  evidence;  he  will  not  accept  everything 
for  tnie.  Doubtless  the  good  bishop  is  right  in  rejecting  the 
stories  of  sea-serpents  sinking  ships  and  eating  men, — even 
though  Glaus  Magnus  did  publish  a  startling  engraving  showing 
how  the  trick  was  done.  What  Pontoppidan  accepts,  however,  is 
sufficiently  marvellous.  He  tells  us  that  "  the  sea-serpent  some- 
times encloses  ships  by  laying  itself  round  them  in  a  circle,  that 
the  fishermen  then  row  over  its  body  there  where  a  coil  is  visible, 
for  when  they  reach  the  coil  it  sinks,  while  the  invisible  parts 
rise.  Further,  that  the  serpent  swims  with  an  incredible  velocity, 
and  that  the  fishermen,  who  arc  much  afraid  of  it,  when  seeing 
that  it  follows  Ihem,  throw  any  object,  for  instance,  a  scoop, 
at  it,  when  the  animal  generally  plunges  into  the  deep.  But  most 
fishermen  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  castoreum  with  them,  for  the 
sea-serpent  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  it.  .  .  And  in  his 
tenth  paragraph,  trying  to  answer  the  question  why  those  larger 
serpents  only  frequent  the  northern  seas,  he  says:  "  To  this  ques- 
tion I  answer  that  the  Creator  of  all  beings  disposes  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  His  creatures  in  different  places  by  His  wise  intentions, 
which  are  not  known  to  us.  Why  won't  the  reindeer  thrive  any- 
where but  in  the  high  and  cold  mountains?  Why  do  the  whales 
frequent  only  the  north  pole?  Why  are  India  and  Eg:>7)t  almost 
the  only  countries  where  men  have  to  fear  crocodiles?  No  doubt, 
because  it  pleases  the  wise  Creator."  Here  Pontoppidan  takes 
leave  of  the  sea-serpent,  and  begins  to  treat  of  the  large  snakes 
mentioned  by  Plinius  and  other  ancient  authors. 

The  first  eye-witness  to  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent  who 
has  written  out  his  own  experience,  and  not  that  of  others,  is 
Han.s  Egede,  who  afterward  became  a  bishop.  In  the  year  1734 
he  travelled  to  Greenland  as  a  missionary.  In  his  account  of 
the  voyage,  he  describes  a  sea-monster  which  appeared  near  the 
ship  on  the  6th  of  July.  "Its  head,"  he  says,  "when  raised, 
was  on  a  level  with  our  main-top.  Its  snout  was  long  and  sharp, 
and  it  blew  water  almost  like  a  whale;  it  had  larp^e,  Vtc>«L?>. ^ww* 
or  paddles;  its  bodv  was  covered  with  scaVea*,  \ta  ^m^?i%TO>a^ 
and  vnerea;  in  other  respects  it  was  as  a  Berperv\",  »xA-  "^^ss^ 
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it  dived,  the  eud  uf  iU  Uil,  wlticli  was  raieutl  iij  the  air,  scemed_ 
to  be  a  full  ship's  length  from  its  b<xly."     A   compauion 
Egode's,  also  a  niissioimn',  ma^lc  n  skulob  of  the  monster, 
first  one  ever  drawn  from  life. .   It  represent*  an   indubit 
irian.  having  liroad   filled  forc-Hii)j.>erii.  its   hinder  quart 
?in;^  liiddt'n   niidcr  water.     The   frills  proved   a   knotty  poi 
in  idcnlifvin;:  the  "  porfient."     ruftsibly  tliov  wore  not  frills  i 
uU,  but  tnerel.v  the  attempt  of  an  inex])erii'n<e<l  draughtsmauj 
depict  rlinvi'<l  ftft  like  those  of  an  alligator. 

The  first  really  spec-taiular  aftpcaranoe  of  the  soa-serpent 
American  waters  was  along  the  New  England  coast  in  Ai 
IfilO.  .\  great  many  i>eople  observed  it  from  a  great  ma 
places,  and  their  stories  attracted  so  much  attention  that 
Boston  Linnean  Society — the  scientific  society  of  the  tim« 
a  romniitlee  to  investigate.  Dr.  P.igelow  and  Mr,  F.  C.  Oi 
were  selected,  and  drew  \ip  a  report  signed  by  numl)ers  of 
ne.«ses  who  were  within  tiiirty  feet  of  the  creature.  "  The  mo 
stcr,"  they  say.  "  was  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  long,  his  he 
usually  carried  about  two  feet  above  water;  of  a  dark-broii 
color;  the  body  with  thirty  or  more  proluberanceg,  compared  by 
6ome  to  four-gallon  kegs,  by  others  to  a  string  of  buoys,  and 
called  by  several  persons  biuiches,  on  the  back;  motions  v^ry 
rapid,  faster  than  those  of  a  whale,  swimming  a  mile  in  three 
minutes,  and  sometimes  more,  leaving  a  wake  behind  hitn  ;  cha?- 
ing  mackerel,  herrings,  and  other  fish,  which  were  seen  jumping 
out  of  the  water,  iil'ty  at  a  time,  as  he  approached.  He  ob 
came  to  the  eiirfac-e  of  the  sea  in  calm  and  bright  weather, 
skilful  gunner  fired  at  him  from  a  boat,  and,  ha\'ing'  taken 
aim,  felt  sure  he  must  have  hit  him  on  the  head:  tiie  creati 
turned  toward  him,  then  dived  under  the  boat,  and  reappear 
a  hundred  yards  on  the  other  side."' 

As  most  of  these  i>li,>;ersers  were  not  seafaring  men,  whose  el 
dence  might  be  doubted  from  their  not  being  perfectly  famili 
with  marine  animals,  special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  followir 
"John  Marston,  a  respectable  and  credible  resident  of  Swar 
seott,  appeared  iKjfore  Waldo  Thompson,  jr  justice  of  the 
and  maile  oi\\]\  that,  as  he  was  walking  over  Xahant  Beach, 
the  3d  of  vVugust,  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  seeing 
in  the  water,  within  two  or  thrc.'  hundred  yards  of  the  shore»J 
.«inguliir-Io<>king  lish  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  He  had  a  ft 
view  of  him.  find  at  once  concluded  that  he  was  the  veritable  sea- 
serpent.  His  head  was  out  of  water  to  the  extent  of  about  a  foot, 
and  he  remained  in  view  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  wh>»n 
he  Kwam  off  toward  KSrv??* ?.esvv.\\.  ^\t."S\w%<«u \udeefl  that  th« 
au/nial  was  from  e\gU^'  ^o  tj,  V\x\\?lt«?v  IcAmVv.'^  ^\.\a 
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and  be  i«rf>  '  I  savr  the  whole  Ixxly  of  the  finh  itself.  It  would 
rtmr  in  the  water  with  an  uudulatory  motion,  and  theu  all  his 
body  would  sink,  csct-pt  Ins  hoad.  Tlit-u  In.*  body  would  rise 
nRam.  Hi*  hrad  was  abint-  water  nil  the  time.  This  was  about 
Vlixk  A.M.  It  wan  (juite  lalm.  I  have  |>een  constantly 
.  .,  „■  <l  in  fishinp  since  my  youth,  and  1  have  seen  all  sorts 
of  fishw  and  hundreds  of  horse-mackerel,  hut  I  never  before 
MW  anything  like  Ihiii 

The  »tory  of  the  grent  American  «ea-8eri>ent  reached  England' 
in  due  coiirHc,  and  for  a  while  wh!«  treated  a.s  a  tserious  item  of 
newd.  But  in  «ucceedirig  years  suci'essive  atories.  each  more 
iPDtiderful  than  the  other,  followpcl  Imrd  h|m^ii  cnch  other's  heels, 
llBtil  ihe  »«-n-.siTp('nl  iM'canie  jmrt  and  pnnvl  of  the  jocular  his- 
tory of  Llie  sunimcr.  Nut  until  the  puhlicalidn  of  the  "  Life 
of  Richanl  Ilarric  Itarhani  "  (Ingoldsby)  in  M^IO  was  the  secret 
of  tbtM  extmordinary  yarns  exfMisefi.  They  had  been  deliber. 
atelf  eoDcorted,  so  it  seems,  by  a  friend  of  Thomas  Hill,  a  famouB 
London  ecrrntric  who  furniclicd  P<k)Io  with  the  original  of  hi« 
"Paul  Pry."  (Barham  in  his  Diary  under  date  of  October, 
18i!7.)  UiH'fl  friemi  wan  .StepluMi  I'rur.  manager  of  Drunr 
Laot,  whom  he  was  in  the  const^mt  hnbit  of  visiting  in  the  qup«t 
of  foanp.  When  Frifx*  found  tlmt  mmh  that  fell  from  hira  in 
rontrrution,  and  U9«|t«<i'ially  th«*  news  hi'  had  received  from  his 
Amrritan  oorrespoudent,  appeared  next  day  in  the  columnB  of 
the  Morning  Chroniclf,  he  had  no  difliculty  in  tracing  the  culprit. 

"  Wlu-n  I  discovered  Ihix,  sir,"  said  Price,  "  I  gave  my 
friend  a  lie  a  day !  "  uml  uccurdingly  the  |Mjhltc  were  .soon  tn*ated 
with  th"'  ri'  Kirdinarv  «[ic<imciis  of  transatlantic  intelli-- 

jjmre;  am"  i<'»t,  with  llu-  first   falling  in  with  the  body' 

lit  a  St*  monMer,  S4^»mewhcro  about  the  B«Tnmdn.x,  and  the  sulise- 
qoeiit  appearance  of  his  tail,  some  hundrc<l  miles  to  tlie  northeast. 

"  Well,  my  dear  lM>y,"  the  crrdnlous  visitor  would  exclaim  on 


ratrnn 
from  A 

"V 

ajr. 


"^^nager8  sanctum,  "any  news;  any  fresh  letters 


rri<v  Would  reply  with  the  utntiMt  gravitv,  "  I 

'  •ntliniran  pxtrart,  wnt  undercover,  from  Captain 

.   sir,    that    d — d    long  sea-sarpant 

,  '  lid,  olT  ra|M' flenr,  sir !  " 

And  to  the  hoax  continued,  till  the  proprietors  of  the  journal 

which  WM  made  the  vehicle  for  these  interesting  accounts,  find- 

infthcr  w»re  not  re<vive<l  with  the  m«wt  implicit  faith,  unkindly 

pill  a  ''       '  '      '    r  insertions  on  the  subject.. 
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no  rec«pV\\p  Tft«>w\  \«t 
'   \i^>oT\  V  •■  vcvwX. 
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This  WHS  in  1848.     TIjc  eye-wituesses  responsible  for  the  at 
M'ere  the  onioert  and  orew  of  H.  il.  S.  Daedoluj,     ITie  «tc 
itself  lirst  apiK>arr<l   in   the  Times  nnd  wa.-i  tlnMi   put   into  t| 
form  nf  nn  otTicinI  rt-port  from  Cajitiiin  McQuhae  to  Adiuii' 
Sir  W.  H.  Gage. 

From    her    Majesty's    s'lip    Unidalun    unilt.'r    my    command,    in 
|iiws*ii;!e  from  tlic   Kast   IlidifR.   I    have  tUo   liunimr  to  acquaint  you, 
till"  information  of  my   l^ords  Coinmis'sionfrs  of  tlie  Admiralty,  that 
5  o'clock   P.M.,   on   th«  (HIi  of   A(i{;ust  la-it,   in   1atitud)>   24°   4*4'   .S. 
longitude  S)"  -li'  K.,  tlie  weathrr  dark  iind  cloudy,  wind   fresh   from 
X.  W.,  witli  a  loTijf  ocean  swell  from  the  S.  \V.,  the  ship  on  the 
tafk,   heading   X.  E.  hy   X..  something  very   unusunl   was   seen   by 
Sorioris,   midshipman,    rapidly    lipproachinj;   tin-   ship    from    before 
Ixnini.     The  rircurii''t«nce  wns    ininieirmtely    reporti'd    by     him     to 
ollicer    of   the   watch,    Lienteiiiiiit    Kdj;ar    Drumnioiid,    with    whom. 
Mr.  William  lUrrett,  the  ma^tvr,  I  was  at  tin?  time  walking  the  qua 
deck.     The  whip's  comimny  were   ;it  Rupprr. 

On  our  attention  Iwiiig  called  to  the  object,  it  was  di9oov«Te<) 
l>e  an  pnorniouA  serpent,  with  liead  and  shoulders  kept  aliuut  4 
constantly  above  the  surface  of  the  i»eu ;  and.  as  nearly  as  we  ro 
approximate  by  comparinji  it  with  the  lenjrth  of  what  our  m 
topsail  yard  would  show  in  the  water,  (here  was  at  the  very  liest 
ft.  of  the  animal  a  flrur  d'rau.  no  portion  of  which  was,  in  our 
ception,  used  in  propellinp  it  thruuf^h  the  water,  either  by  vertii-al 
horizontal  undulation.  It  pasHcd  rapidly,  hut  so  dote  under  our  I 
ijuiirter  that,  had  it  been  a  man  of  my  uc(pmintiinee,  T  should  ha 
easily  recopnized  his  fe.Ttures  »it)i  the  naked  eye:  and  it  did  n 
either  in  approaching  the  ship  or  nfter  it  had  passed  our  wake,  devi 
in  the  filiphtest  depree  from  its  course  to  the  S,  W..  which  it  held 
at  the  pace  o1  from  twelve  to  fifteen  mile.s  per  hour,  afiparently 
some  determined  purpose.  The  diameter  of  till'  seriH-nt  Wtt.s  al 
llfteeii  or  sixteen  inches  behind  the  head,  which  was.  without  ai 
doubt,  that  of  a  snake;  and  it  waA  never,  during  the  twentv  niinu 
that  it  continued  in  sipht  of  our  glHsses.  once  below  ttie  siirfaeo  of 
water;  its  color,  a  dark  brown  with  yellowish  white  aliout  the  thr 
It  hail  n4>  tins,  hut  sonu-thinp  like  tlie  mane  of  a  horse,  or  rattier 
bunch  of  seuwwd,  washed  about  its  back.  It  was  seen  by  tlie  qua 
ma.ster,  the  liontswain's  mate^  aiwl  the  man  at  the  wheel,  in  uddit 
to  myself  and  ollicr-rs  above  mentioned. 

I   am  having  a  drawinj;  of  the  serpent  made  from  a  »ketch 
immediately   after   it   wns  seen,   wliich    [   hope  to  have   ready    for  tri 
mission   to  my   I>ords  Commissioners  of  the  Ailmiralty   hy    to-morro' 
post. 

I  have  the  honour  to  lie,  sir. 

Your  oliedient  xerranl, 

Petek  M'Quhae,  C«pt 
To  .\dmiral  Sir  W.  H.  Cage,  G.C.B..  DevonporUj 

This  account  and  tlie  acooinfianying  skctcli,  whit;h  was 
prraved  for  the  lUuslraterl  Lomlon  .Vflws  (October  88,  18 
caused  a  great  flonsation.     rrofo.Ki?or  f)woii,  however,  wn^  ilnu 
(u).    He  went  »c>  Inr  as  \o  s.«^  vWl  a.  ^-'ator  numhcr  of  witn«     _ 
onn](\  1)0  hronght  togeVhet  Vo  \iTON^t  \X\a  vsviACTv^^i  q\  ^v^Va  t,Uan 
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Tlieii  McQuhae  waxed  wroth.  He  wrote  in  reply  that  his 
olficers  and  crew,  not  to  speak  of  himself,  knew  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  whale,  a  crocodile,  a  shark,  and  a  sea-serpent. 
He  reasserted  the  truth  of  his  report  to  the  Admiralty  in  regard 
to  the  color,  form,  and  size  of  the  marine  monster,  and  closed 
facetiously  by  saying  that  he  progressed  far  enough  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  monster  to  say  that  it  really  was  not  a 
ghost. 

.  If  Professor  Owen  remained  recalcitrant,  a  later  English 
scientist,  Richard  Proctor,  considers  that  "the. statement  of  the 
captain  and  crew  of  the  Daedalus,  the  former  an  officer  of  good 
standing  in  the  English  Navy,  has  never  been  overthrown." 

In  1849  Captain  the  Hon.  George  Hope  reported  that  on 
board  the  English  war-ship  Fhj,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
weather  being  perfectly  calm  and  the  water  transparent,  he  saw 
I)Iainly  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  a  great  sea-monster.  It 
liad  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  alligator,  only  the  neck 
was  much  longer  and  instead  of  legs  or  feet  it  had  four  great 
fan-shaped  flappers,  similar  to  those  of  a  turtle,  the  front  pair 
being  larger  than  those  behind.  King  stripes  were  about  its 
body.  The  monster  appeared  to  be  following  its  prey  along  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  its  movements  being  distinctly  serpentine. 

Dr.  Newman,  the  editor  of  the  Zoologist,  hailed  Captain 
Hope's  discovery  as  the  most  interesting  biological  event  of  the 
century.  He  recalled  that  Bishop  Pontoppidan  had  described 
the  sea-serpent  as  "  a  wurm  with  four  flappers  on  its  belly " 
(worm  being  the  ancient  name  given  to  all  species  of  dragons, 
snakes,  and  serpents),  and  he  asserted  that  "if  the  Enalio- 
saurus  still  existed  it  would  be  of  the  same  appearance  "  as  the 
animal  described  by  Hope  and  Pontoppidan. 

It  was  not  till  1877,  however,  that  another  story  arose  to  rival 
that  of  the  Daedalus.  This,  too,  was  buttressed  by  documentary 
dejwsitions.  On  January  18,  1877,  certain  mariners  made  and 
subscribed  at  Liverpool  a  remarkable  affidavit,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  master  of  their  ship,  the  Pauline. 

The  document  set  forth  that  when  the  Pauline  reached  the 
region  of  the  trade-winds  and  equatorial  currents  she  was 
carried  outside  of  her  course,  and  after  a  severe  storm  found 
herself  off  Cape  San  Roque,  where  several  sperm  whales  were 
seen  playing  about  her.  Suddenly  a  gigantic  serpent  rose  and 
wound  itself  twice  in  two  mighty  coils  around  the  largest  of  tlie 
whales,  which  it  proceeded  to  crush  in  genuine  boa  const.t\R.l>c>x 
fashion. 

This  Btraitge  occurrence  lasted  some  fifteen  mmMiea.  wv&^  ^xCSsSo.^ 
wj'tb  tie  tail  portion  of  the  whale  being  elevated  8itT«i\%Vvl  xtw  "Cti*  ««» 
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tlivii  Maviii;;  Ix&ckwarJs  ami  f>irnur<l!i  ami  luitliiiig  the  water  ffl 
iiubIv  in  tlif  iM-t  death  strujipk.  wlion  tlw  whole  hocly  di<Jip|i^a 
from  our  view,  ^oiiig  down  heud  foremodt  towurds  tlie  liuttuni.  uli^ 
no  doubt,  it  "iw  fjorjifd  iit  tite  Hvrpent's  U'imud*.  ,  .  .  Tlicu  tw« 
the  largi-3it  sperm  whnli*tt  that  t  have  ever  seen  moved  slowly  tli< 
touardM  tile  vohm'I,  their  iHxIien  niore  lliun  usually  elevatAvl  out  of 
watiT.  and  not  Hpoutin};  or  iniikin;;  the  h-asl  uoise,  but  ««>inin]a;  qo 
jiaialyzed  uitli  fear;  indeed,  a  cold  MJilver  went  tlir(ni<rli  riiv  own  fil 
on  beholding  the  lant  a;,'oni?'.ing;  fdrtijtp'e  of  tlie  [mor  >\-lmle,  that 
xeeuied  as  liciidesa  in  the  eoiU  of  the  vicious  monster  &d  a  if<uiall 
In  llie  tiilons  of  H  hnwk.  AllQ^vin|^  fur  Iwn  eoiln  round  lli«  vhalt 
think  the  nerpent  was  aliout  100  ft.  or  170  ft.  long  nii<l  7  ft.  or  8^ 
in  girth.  It  uaa  hi  eolour  niiieh  like  a  eon>;er  eel,  and  the  lieHd,  it 
the  mouth  beinfr  always  o|)en.  apiieared  the  Inrjrest  jmrt  of  the  1m 
.  1  wrote  tiitiA  far,  little  thinking  I  ahould  evt-r  aoc  the  iwrp 
in.  Itiit  nt  7  a.m..  .luly  l.'Uh,  in  the  same  latitude,  and  si>r:r.e  v'lf 
ile«  eoat  of  San  Hoque.  1  was  atatunished  to  see  the  name  or  a  simil 
nioRHter.  It  WHS  throM'inp;  itn  head  and  ulKint  40  ft.  of  its  body 
horizontal  position  out  of  the  water,  as  it  piistted  onwards  lir  the  «t 
of  our  vessel.  ...  I  wim  startled  by  the  cry  of  'There  it  is 
and,  a  nhort  distance  to  leeward,  elevated  Korae  00  ft.  in  the  air.  was  ' 
fjreat  leviathan,  jjrinily  lookinp  towanlH  the  vessel.  ..." 
statement  is  8tri<'tly  true,  and  the  occurrence  was  witneaswl  hy 
o(licer«.  half  the  crew,  and  myself,  and  we  are  ready  at  any  time 
testify  on  oath  that  it  is  ho.  and  thst  we  are  not  in  tiie  IcoHt  miHlakl 
.  .  .  A  veiwel.  al><>ut  thr(«"  years  ago,  was  (Jragged  over  bv 
sea  monster  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  q^^^  Dke^ab. 

.Master  of   the   foulin^.l 

Again  rioubt.  denial,  and  ridicule  were  awakened.  The 
luni|»orarj'  newspaper  press  as  a  whole  rejected  the  story.  Si 
iif  the  soientist.s  hesitated.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Andrew  Wil 
ihen  a  very  young  man.  He  could  not  believe  thai  the  rapt 
and  his  men  were  lying.  He  was  willing  to  act-ept  the  c\plar 
tioii  iliat  the  attacking  animals  might  have  l)een  wme  sort  of 
water-snakes.  He  did  not  then  realize  that  Hie  nninial 
single  one;  that  it  wn.s  not  attacking,  hut  attacked  ;  that,  iti  uli 
it  might  be  one  of  the  giant  cuttle-tisiie.*  on  which  »e  now  km 
the  sperm  whales  feed,  and  with  whjcii  they  often  have  ilea 
combats.  He  wa.s  misled  by  the  words  that  the  "  ser|)ent '" 
■'  whirled  its  victim  round  and  round,"'  and  had  "  dragged 
wliale  to  the  bottom  head  first."  What  tlie  sailors  really 
was  tl\e  whale  diving  to  the  bottom  with  its  victim, 
years  later  the  verifloation  of  their  story  came  from  n  thoroug 
reliable  source. 

In  a  pajicr  on  the  "  Spenn  Whale  and  its   Food,"  by  M£ 
F.  T.  Bnllen.  published  in  yalure.  June  -i,  1897,  we  arc  mi  " 
aware  once  again  of  the  fact  that  these  big  netaoeans  live  on 
squids  or  cuttle-fAshes,  whidi  they  pursne  and  attacli.     He 
oriiisin^  in  the  y>\.Ta\\.  ol  'SVaVaw-SL,  X^V'swxv  <.V\e.  Nicobars 
the  .Malay  PenmswU,  ft\^A  ^^a^^  V.\\W\  ^  W\v%vuA.  «^xtol 
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which  had  ejected  from  its-  stomach  bits  of  giant  cuttle-fishes. 
That  same  night  a  commotion  was  observed  on  the  sea  in  the 
track  of  the  moon,  and,  as  the  ship  drew  near  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance,  Mr.  Bullen  saw  a  very  large  sperm  whale  "  engaged 
in  deadly  conflict  with  a  monstrous  squid,  whose  far-reaching 
tentacles  enveloped  the  whale's  whole  body." 

We  now  note  what  the  "  serpent "  really  was  which  enveloped 
the  whale  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  Pauline.  It  was  the  coils  of 
cuttle-fish  arms  which  were  mistaken  for  the  body  of  the  snake. 
And  a  very  natural  mistake  too.  Mr.  Bullen  describes  how  the 
arms  were  of  a  livid  white,  and  "  enlaced  the  cachalot  like  a  nest 
of  mighty  serpents  "  standing  out  against  the  black  boulder-like 
head  of  the  whale.  The  later  raised  itself  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  tlie  big  head  of  the  cuttle-fish  was  seen.  At  the  distance  of 
under  a  mile  it  appeared  about  the  size  of  one  of  Mr.  Bullen's 
biggest  oil  casks,  holding  33G  gallons.  He  saw  the  eyes  of  the 
squid,  eacli  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  As  he  and  the  watch  looked, 
t  hey  saw  the  writhing  of  the  arms  gradually  cease.  They  slipped 
off  the  whale's  body,  that  seemed  to  float  unusually  high,  and  all 
around  were  smaller  whales  or  sharks,  which  were  evidently 
assisting  in  the  destruction  of  the  big  cuttle-fish,  "and  getting 
a  full  share  of  the  feast."  When  all  was  over,  no  traces  were 
left  save  "  an  intensely  strong  odor  as  of  a  rocky  coast  at  low  tide 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun. 

The  year  1895  was  the  last  great  era  in  the  history  of  the 
American  sea-serpent.  He  showed  himself  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Elaine  to  Florida,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  This 
is  how  the  New  York  Sun,  July  28,  1895,  summarized  his  move- 
ments in  the  seven  months  previous  to  that  date : 

"Christian  Endeavorers  have  seen  him  and  marvelled; 
weather-beaten  captains  have  steered  their  craft  from  his  prox- 
imity ;  the  truth-loving  Connecticut  farmer  has  climbed  upon  his 
haystack  and  howled  with  fear,  as  the  prodigy  appeared,  driving 
tidal  waves  aliead  of  him  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  sea- 
side farm;  a  young  woman  has  viewed  him  from  the  deck  of 
a  yacht  where  she  was  leaning  over  the  port  rail,  because  under 
certain  circumstances  not  uncommon  upon  the  wild  and  rolling 
ocean  it  is  better  to  lean  over  than  to  stand  upright,  and  was 
cured  instantaneously  of  her  illness ;  the  cook  on  board  a  schooner 
has  saluted  him  with  a  gun ;  an  old  salt  on  Long  Island  has  been 
prevented  from  slaying  him  only  by  his  sudden  departure;  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New  London  has  written  a  treatise  on  a 
typewriter  concerning  him ;  the  United  States  axm^  Vv«l?.  \N%!tc!v\<6.?>L 
with  official  eyes  his  strate^c  movements,  and  a  ATessv(\«^«.ct  «3S- 
QreenwJcb,  Conn.,  baa  made  estimates  of  Mm  vrYv\c\v  &\ie  "v>.  ^^^^  y 
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par«*J  t'}  furnish  to  any  scientific  institute  desirous  of  tollect 
statistics  on  tliis  most  interesling  subjeot."     Behold  a  multiplic- 
ity of  evidence  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  I 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  made  some  interesting  attein])ts  to  Ir 
the  sea-serpent  to  well-known  animals.  Ho  showed  by  c&tt 
drawings  llie  appearance  of  por|>oises  in  line  in  a  heavy  wa, 
effect  npitn  tiic  eye  of  their  continued  rise  and  fall.  ITe  dv 
upon  the  motions  of  a  large  shark  observed  jmssing  tliroivgh 
Torres  Strait  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  the  dorsal  and  caudal 
with  the  swell,  Iteing  reproduced  so  quickly  and  re]>eatedlyi 
the  retina  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  series  of  humps, 
elevated  head  in  the  air,  so  frequently  noticed,  he  e-vplainedj 
optical  illusion,  or  that  the  animal  was  a  seal,  or  one  of 
monster  I'hocidjE,  thirty  feet  long,  that  might  have  strayed  fr 
the  north  or  south.  The  basking  shark,  or  iiockniar,  of  Norwav, 
which  attains  a  length  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  was,  howei 
considered  in  all  probability  to  be  the  ''  sea-serpent,"  and 
belief  was  strengthened  by  an  eiiDrnious  one  that  was  cast  aslii 
on  the  Urkney  Islands.  The  flesh  was  partly  destroyed,  and 
enormous  dorsal  fringed  into  fragment.^.  The  shark  was 
scribed  as  a  sea-ser|>ent,  the  jagged  dorsal  as  hair,  and  a 
remarkable  story  concocted,  which  still  holds  its  own  in  the 
prints.  The  idea  suggested  the  Kock  sea-serpent,  which 
made  of  fossil  whale  vertebra?  from  (Jeorgia,  arranged  in  a 
and  exiiibited  to  the  Bostonians  as  the  "  8ea-i?erj^nt.''  Ta 
fishes  of  the  genera  ih/iniictrus  and  flegalicus  have  been  fo\j 
thirty  and  sixty  feel  long,  according  to  Lord  Norbury,  and  it 
Ijocn  suggi'stcd  that  they  may  have  been  taken  for  the  sea-serjx 
but,  though  h>ng,  they  are  remarkably  slcn<ler,  and  not  sni 
like,  and  have  a  lateral  motion  that  could  not  be  contorted 
corresjmnd  with  any  of  tiie  accounts  given. 
^  Mr.  0.  V.  Holder,  however,  will  have  none  of  this  reasoni 

^^H         "These  objections,"  ho  says,  in  Li]>pint:olt's  Maginine  for  M 
^^^        1882,  "  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
I  eea-serpent.    The  testimony  of  a  liundred  men  as  to  what 

■  have  seen  would,  in  a  legal  view,  be  considered  of  more  vs 
I  than  the  opinion  of  ten  thousand  mIio  depended  upon  what 

■  tbouglit  nnght  hnvo  1h\mi  .seen.     The  greatest  advancement; 

■  scientific  knowledge  and  investigation  has  been  made  in  the 
I  fifty  years;  the  next  decade  may  j>rove  equally  rich,  ond 
H  great  unknown,  be  it  a  waif  from  the  Jlesozoic  or  Eocene 
I  or  a  gigantic  form  of  the  living  sea-snakes,  may  fall  into 

■  hands  of  tho  scientist  ond  its  true  nature  become  knovni.'* 

■  Seas.  The  Seven.     \Utq  aro  a  few  facts:  The  Pacific  coi 
I            6'8,000,000  miles ;  U\e  XlUuVKt ^^^,^^<^fi^^^,*.\i?iL'Cc.t\fiAv%.VL Oc 
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Arctic,  and  Antarctic  42,000,000.  To  stow  away  the  contents  of 
the  I'aciiic  it  would  be  necessary  to  fill  a  tank,  one  mile  long,  one 
mile  wide,  and  one  mile  deep,  every  day  for  440  years.  Put  in 
figures,  the  Pacific  holds  in  weight  948,000,000,000,000,000,000 
tons.  The  Atlantic  averages  a  depth  of  not  quite  three  miles. 
Its  waters  weigh  325,000,000,000,000,000  tons,  and  a  tank  to 
contain  it  would  have  each  of  its  sides  430  miles  long.  The 
figures  of  the  other  oceans  are  in  the  same  startling  proportions. 
It  would  take  all  the  sea  water  in  the  world  2,000,000  years  to 
flow  over  Niagara.  A  tank  to  hold  it  all  would  have  to  measure 
nearly  1000  miles  along  each  of  its  sides. 

The  blue  of  the  sea  stands  in  a  constant  ratio  to  its  saltiness. 
In  the  tropics  the  tremendous  evaporation  due  to  the  blazing  suu 
makes  the  water  much  saltier  than  it  is  in  high  latitudes.  North 
and  south  of  the  equator  for  about  30  degrees  the  waters  of  the 
seven  seas  are  of  an  exquisite  azure.  Beyond  these  latitudes 
the  blue  fades  into  a  dull  green.  In  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Oceans  the  greens  are  almost  as  vivid  as  the  tropical  blues. 

Bluest  of  all  the  stretches  of  sea  is  the  Mediterranean.  The 
reason  is  twofold.  No  large-sized  river  discharges  its  freshness 
into  the  salt  waters.  Second,  the  Mediterranean  is  landlocked 
and,  being  exposed  to  a  powerful  sun,  evaporation  is  great.  By 
actual  test  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are  heavier  and 
saltier  than  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

Occasionally  and  for  no  ascertainable  cause,  great  areas  of 
the  oceans  turn  milk-white.  Such  a  phenomenon  is  recorded  in 
JIarch,  190i,  when  crew  and  passengers  of  a  Japanese  merchant- 
vessel,  steaming  at  night  between  Yokohama  and  Hong-kong, 
ran  into  a  perfectly  white  sea.  An  opaque,  phosphorescent,  and 
snow-white  expanse,  its  eifects  upon  the  eyes  were  dazzling. 
The  phenomenon  lasted  only  six  hours. 

In  the  year  1900  it  was  reported  that  the  sea  turned  almost 
black  off  a  large  portion  of  the  California  coast,  including  the 
whole  of  Santa  Cruz  Bay.  The  darkness  was  explained  as  coming 
from  millions  of  tiny  auimalculse,  known  as  whale-food. 

The  dull-reddish  tint  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  which  hais  given  that  sea  its  name,  has  a  similar  cause. 
The  water  becomes  full  of  microscopic  algae — tiny  weed. 

China's  Yellow  Sea  is  usually  supposed  to  owe  its  origin 
to  the  flood  of  muddy  water  which  its  great  river  pours  into  it. 
But  here,  again,  modern  science  has  proved  that  living  organisms 
are  responsible  for  its  peculiar  tint. 

In  January,  1909,  a  river  of  yellow  water,  l\\Tcft  ■Kv\Ve.%  X5\^"& 
and  of  enormous  length,  was  observed  r\ii\i\\T\g  •^a.taW^  nh'VOcv  "Cvx^ 
Gulf  Stream.    It  stretched  from  Cape  F\oT\da  \.o  Ga.^  ^»^^»^**^ 
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sikI  was  unduubtedly  caused  by  some  tremendous  suLituartDe 
lieaval.  probably  of  a  volcanic  nature. 

Sedan-chair.     Ilaokuey  chairs,  later  known  as  sedan-cluiill 
followed  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  linrkney  cabs  ii 
London.     In    1(J34   Sir  Sanders  Duncoml),  who  had   seen 
vehicle  abroad,  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  (Iroat  Britain 
sprang  forty  or  fifty  specimens  upon  a  willing  and  even  caj 

Cublic.    Yet  a  score  of  years  previous  a  similar  contrivance  u« 
y  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  favorite  of  Charles  I,  had  e.xcit 
the  disgust  of  his  countrymen,  who  indignantly  averred  that 
was  employing  his  fellow-creatures  to  do  the  work  of  d\ 
brutes.     The  sedan  was  in  sj^cial  favor  throughout  all  Eiirc 
in    the   first    three-quarters    of   the   eighteenth    rentury,    win 
boau.x  and  belles  dreaded  the  slightest  disarrangement  of  th4 
elaborate  toilets,  toupees,  and  head-dresses.     "  Nobs,"  ti&h 
and   nobles  kept   their  own   sedans,   which  were  frequently 
elegant  shape,  e.xquisitely  carved  and  decorated.     Fine  was 
spectacle  when  a  train  of  these  ciiairs,  occupied  by  fushiunabl^ 
borne  by  flunkeys,  and  attended  by  linkl)oys  with  flaring  lord 
passed  at  evening  through  the  streets  of  London.  I'aris,  or  Madi 
to  some  magnificent  entertainment.  When  the  party  had  aliglil 
and  vanished  within-doors,  the  linkbovs  thrust  their  rtninlH-ii|( 
into  the  large  extinguishers  whiih  were  placed  beside  the  do 
of  the  aristocratic  mansions  of  that  period,  and  withdrew 
the  nearest  ale-house  to  wait  until  their  services  were  roqDl 
for  the  return  home. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  a  modification  of  the  g«d^ 
chair  was  very  popular  among  the  ladies  and  fops  of  Paris. 
was  hung  between  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  man.  The  di 
and  steps  were  in  front.  In  Spain  the  chair  was  made  la| 
enough  to  carry  a  party  of  four,  and  wufi  borne  by  two  gal 
caparisoned  mules,  one  before  and  one  behind. 

With  the  development  an<l  improvement  of  the  cab  syst 
the  sedan  gradually  fell  into  disuse  in  London  and  other  Engl| 
streets  by  tlie  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Edinburgh  it  survived  somewhat  longer.     lu  the  steep  str 
and  narrow  lanes  of  the  Scottish  capital  the  sedan  was  fou 
to  be  a  more  convenient  mode  of  conveyance  than  the  coach, 
until  long  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
could  boast  of  more  sedans  than  carriages,  and   it  was  mi 
years  later  before  they  were  entirely  superseded.     These-   wj 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  Ilighlandtrs,  whose  pictures 
f'OS^unie  and  unco'al\\^ax%ov\^e.x«vVvft  admiration  and  nmuscml 
of  «JI  strangers,  as  t\\e\T  cotvftV\\.\3\wx\«^  \\t\V1!^5^\VJ  n»«&  Vrijqi^^x 
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the  occasion  of  much  wrangling  and  confusion  at  the  doors  of 
inns  and  theatres. 

In  China  and  India  the  palanquin,  a  sort  of  sedan-chair, 
still  maintains  its  popularity  as  a  safe,  easy,  and  convenient 
mode  of  travel;  indeed,  in  all  Eastern  countries,  where  the 
science  of  road-building  has  made  little  progress  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  cities,  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  palanquin,  the  howdah,  and  the  saddle 
furnish  the  only  means  of  journeying  from  place  to  place. 

In  the  towns  of  Japan  a  contrivance  not  unlike  the  sedan- 
chair  but  ruder  in  construction,  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  a  man 
harnessed  between  shafts,  is  called  a  jinrikisha.    See  Bickshaw. 

Sevres.     The  famous  porcelain  factory  was  started  at  Vin- 
cennes  in  1750,  and  removed  in  1754  to  Sevres,  where  it  has 
since  continued  to  the  present  time.    A  certain  Sieur  de  St, 
Etienne  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  making  a  paste 
which  would  passably  imitate  the  Chinese  kaolin,  or  hard  paste, 
some  time  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
potter  at  Rouen,  but  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
beautiful  faience  or  earthenware  which  he  made,  and  to  have 
handed  on  his  discovery  to  some  other  manufacturer,  and  the 
first  European  porcelain  was  produced  at  Saint  Cloud.    The  soft 
paste,  it  is  well  to  remember,  is  only  relatively  soft — that  is  to 
say,  its  consistency  is  as  hard  as  that  of  Chinese  porcelain,  but  it 
will  not  bear  so  great  a  heat,  and  the  surface  glaze  is  easily 
scratched.    When  it  was  found  that  true  kaolin  existed  in  Europe, 
the  soft  paste  was  no  longer  used ;  hence  the  rarity  and  value  of 
this  earliest  French  porcelain.     Apart,  too,  from  this,  it  was 
costly  to  make  from  the  beginning,  and  we  read  that,  when  Louis 
XV  gave  Princess  Marie-Joseph  of  Saxonv  two  little  pieces,  a 
oream-jug  and  a  sugar-basin,  they  cost  28  louis.    A  single  plate, 
from  a  service  ordered  by  Catharine  TI  of  Russia,  lately  fetched 
r>400  francs,  or  more  than  250/.    The  manufacture  was  carried 
on  at  Vincennes  till  1756,  so  that  many  of  the  best  examples  now 
extant  must  be  correctly  described  as  '*  Vincennes  ware  "  rather 
than  "  Sevres,"  at  which  latter  place  it  assumed  its  title  of 
"  Manufacture  Boyale  de  la  Porcelaine  de  France,"  every  piece 
being  thenceforth  marked  with  the  king's  cipher.    The  sales  in 
1756  and  1758.  we  are  told,  amounted  respectively  to  the  value 
of  210,000  and  874.000  livres.     In  1759  the  kiiig  became  the 
sole  proprietor,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.    Efforts  were  con- 
stantly being  made  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  German  hard 
paste,  and  workmen  from  Meissen  were  bribed  \.o  Te^e«\  \\..  "^^ 
kaolin  of  good  quality  was,  however,  fowtvA  vr  "^Twcvce  xvy^Ss- 
J7«A    In  that  rear  Madame  Darnel,  wiie  oi  a  sxjct^wcv  vo-  «• 
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rLimoges,  hard  paste  was  introduced,  bui 
highest  perfection  just  at  this  time,  \ 
abandoned  till  ITtXl.  Meanwhile  a  dish( 
ruined  Sevres,  but  Louis  XVI  made  a 
going,  and  the  National  Asseniblv  il 
property.  Even  after  the  fall  of  royaltj 
that  the  manufacture  was  creditable  to  t 
the  management  to  skilled  hands.  la 
chemicit,  Brongniart,  undertiwk  the  nil 
paste  from  tlint  time  M'as  abandoned, 
romposition  has  long  since  pcri«hed. 

During  its  best  period  the  colors  U9 
liant  kind.  The  famous  "rose  du  l^arr 
ITollot,  but  the  secret  died  with  him,  an 
Bocm  to  have  been  made  since  17fi1.  The 
given  long  after  the  event.  5Ime.  du  Bar 
when  the  rose  ceased  to  be  used.  The  « 
iurqum.ie  bicv.  and  the  bleu  de  Sevres  Hm 
As  everybody  knows  who  has  "gone  inl 
pn.'ste  was  only  made  for  about  forty  yc 
pensive,  and  is  now  correspondingly  rt 
tion  in  England  is  probably  that  formei 
which  is  I'arefulty  stored  at  Buckingh 
Windsor  Castle,  wliere  it  forms  the  chie! 
drawiiig-TooniB. 
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also  colored  shadows,  varying  at  each  hour  of  the  day,  and  trace- 
able to  the  dispersion  of  the  solar  rays. 

Shampooing.  The  earliest  record  in  Europe  of  this  Oriental 
method  of  cleansing  the  head  is  contained  in  a  wood-cut  by  Jost 
Amman,  an  engraver,  who,  born  at  Zurich  in  1530,  removed  to 
Nuremberg  in  15G0.  This  picture  represents  a  barber's  shop, 
probably  in  Nuremberg.  In  front  is  seen  the  barber's  chair  with 
a  customer  in  it  being  shaved,  while  in  the  background  is  shown 
another  customer  undergoing  the  process  of  hair-washing.  A 
fixed  basin  is  apparently  built  against  the  wall  (as  at  the  present 
day).  This  is  approached  by  three  steps,  on  the  uppermost 
of  which  the  victim  is  represented  kneeling  with  his  head  over 
the  basin.  A  bracket  projecting  from  the  wall  supports,  at  a 
considerable  height,  a  hemispherical  bucket,  through  the  per- 
forated bottom  of  which  the  water  flows  with  which  the  barber's 
api)rentice  operates  upon  the  well-lathered  and  bullet-looking 
head  of  the  patient.  How  the  flow  from  the  bucket  is  regulated 
does  not  appear.  The  whole  process  thus  depicted  by  Jost 
Amman  is  exactly  what  may  be  seen  and  experienced  any  day  in 
Piccadilly.  A  copy  of  the  wood-cut  in  question  is  given  in 
Knight's  "  Pictorial  Shakespeare,"  in  illustration  of  the  passage 
touching  "  the  barber's  chair  "  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."— 
Notes  and  Queries. 

Shamrock,  a  trefoil  plant  especially  famous  as  the  national 
emblem  of  Ireland.  According  to  a  comparatively  modern 
legend,  St.  Patrick,  shortly  after  his  elevation  to  be  bishop  of 
Ireland,  set  out  on  a  preaching  tour  through  his  diocese.  Every- 
where he  was  welcomed  with  delight.  One  day,  however,  his 
audience  failed  to  comprehend  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Angrily  they  demanded  more  cogent  reasons. 
St.  Patrick  paused  for  a  moment,  absorbed  in  thought.  Then, 
stooping  down,  he  plucked  a  leaf  of  shamrock  and,  holding  it  up 
before  them,  bid  them  behold  an  emblem  of  the  three  in  one — 
the  illustration  of  his  vvbrds.  The  simple  teaching  won  the  audi- 
ence over,  and  from  that  time  the  shamrock  became  the  national 
plant.  I"n fortunately  for  the  truth  of  the  legend,  no  trace 
of  it  can  be  found  in  any  ancient  or  mediaeval  Life  of  St.  Patrick, 
not  even  in  the  most  legendary  of  all,  the  twelfth-century  biog- 
raphy by  Jocelyn  of  Furness.  Although  the  Irish  reverence  for 
trefoil  dates  from  Druidic  times,  the  story  of  the  saint  and  the 
shamrock  can  be  traced  back  no  further  than  the  year  IGOO. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  modern  myth  which  has  caught  the  popular 
fancy,  (See  discussions  in  Notes  and  Queries,  zk  vcA  '^^i^^. sftTvsa, 
beginning  in  1868.) 

Aoother  myth  ia  more  easily  disposed  ot.     TVve  ^«0Kv\oOf., 
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This  plant  is  familiar  to  all  Am< 
(if  Vermont.  Even  water-cress 
although  its  leaves  are  not  trifoli 

True  shamrock,  to  an  Irishmt 
name  around  the  spot  of  his  or  hi 
ist  has  as  much  trouhle  in  identif 
the  Mayflower  of  Xew  England 
localities  to  trailing  arbutus,  to 
two  or  three  other  plants. 

Shell  game,  known  originally 
England  as  thimble-rigging.  A 
worked  as  a  swindle  and  was  in  e 
gamblers  on  the  Mississippi  steami 
the  implements  of  the  game  were 
known  also  as  "  tho  littlt  joker,"- 
paper.  When  fairly  played  the  t 
row.  The  operator  shows  that  the 
that  there  is  nothing  under  the 
then  rolled  with  the  third  finger  1 
and  is  repeatedly  stopped  and  co 
thimbles,  released  again  and  passe 
finally  all  three  thimbles  are  sudd« 
ator  holds  both  hands  high  in  tl 
empty,  and  the  spect«tors  are  aske 
three  thimbles  the  paper  ball  lies. 
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the  essential,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  make  the  pea 
sidliere  to  the  inside  of  the  shell  or  to  pick  it  up  with  his  finger- 
nail. 

If  the  pea  is  held  under  the  finger-nail  it  is  a  simple  matter, 
tlie  moment  the  victim  has  selected  his  shell,  for  the  operator  to 
lift  another,  dropping  the  pea  on  the  table  just  behind  it  at  the 
pame  instant  aiid  exclaiming:  "See,  here  is  where  it  is!" 

The  invention  of  the  game  is  accredited  to  one  Dr.  Bennett, 
who  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  about  1795.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  doctor's  antecedents,  nor  indeed  whether  the  title  or  even 
the  name  were  legitimately  come  by.  His  last  recorded  appear- 
ance was  on  board  a  steamer  running  up  the  Red  River  of 
Tx)uisiana.  He  M'as  then  about  TO  j'cars  old  and  was  reputed  to 
have  made  a  fortune  through  his  manipulation  of  tlie  shells. 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  all  had  placed 
"  the  game  of  thimbles "  under  legal  ban,  but,  as  Louisiana 
had  not  followed  their  example,  I>r.  Bennett  made  that  State 
his  chief  base  of  operations  in  his  declining  years. 

Personally  the  doctor  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men 
for  whom  nature  had  done  much  and  a  good  education  had  done 
more,  but  bad  associations  had  spoiled  it  all.  Like  all  Southern 
gamblers,  his  principal  hunting-ground  was  on  the  river  steamers 
of  those  days,  which  were  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  purpose,  as 
every  i)erson  who  had  business  of  importance  to  transact  away 
from  home  was  sure  to  make  u.se  of  tlie  river  during  some  part 
of  the  journey,  and  such  persons  usually  had  large  sums  of  money 
with  them. 

In  an  article  on  "Curious  Wagers"  in  All  the  Year  Bound 
for  ^March  9,  1878,  the  story  is  told  of  a  Kentucky  judge  who  had 
to  decide  whether  thimble-rigging  was  a  game  of  skil|  or  a  dead 
swindle,  and  whether  the  plaintiff  then  before  the  court  had  been 
defrauded  of  his  money  or  had  lost  it  fairly.  To  help  judge  and 
jury  out  of  the  difficulty,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  undertook  to 
give  ocular  demonstration  of  how  the  thing  was  done.  Producing 
three  innocent-looking  cups  and  "the  little  joker,"  he  thus 
addressed  the  court:  "  The  diefendant,  your  honor,  placing  these 
three  cups  on  his  knee,  thus,  shifted  them  so,  offering  to  bet 
my  client  that  he  could  not  tell  under  which  cup  the  little  joker, 
meaning  this  ball,  was;  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  my 
client.  For  example:  when  I  raise  the  cup  so,  your  honor  sup- 
poses you  see  the  ball " 

"  Suppose  I  see ! "  interrupted  the  judge.  "  Why,  any  fool 
can  see  where  it  is.    There  ain't  no  defrauding  tKeTe\" 

"Perhaps  your  honor  would  like  to  go  a  "V — ^a  ^Ne.-^c?\"Kt. 
note — upon  Jt?"  insinuated  counsel,  witVv  a  XAand  sniV^fc. 
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cried  the  excited  en 


ted  cnur^j 
And  iH 

"upH 

3  be  e«^H 

in    9    main    ' 


8   \  ;  yes,  and  dnulilo  it  too! 
"It's  under  the  middle  eup," 

'Til  go  a  V  upon  that!''  cried  the  foreman, 
chorused  the  jurymen. 

The  lawyer  secured   the  stakes.     Ills   honor  eried 

and  up  went  the  thimble,  but  no  little  joker  was  to  be      

The  dubious  point  wa.s  settled  forlhwitii,  the  jury  to  a  msin 
aijrepin;,'  with  the  judge  (hat  Ihimble-ripging  was  "  the  darnedest 
kind  o'  defriiudinu;  out."     Verdict  for  the  plaintid. 

Shooting  for  Beef.    A  favorite  pastime  of  the  negroes 
the  Stniiliern  States  in  the  Christmas  season.    The  live  boof 
a  value  set  upon  him  by  his  owner.     The  shooters  take  as  n 
chances  as  they  please,  each  chunce  implying  a  shot  at  the  tar| 
The  man  who  hits  the  Inill's-eye  takes  his  choice  of  tlie  best 
tion  uf  tiie  beef.    The  shooting  is  done  with  a  rifle.    The  win 
may  give  his  prize  to  he  shot  for  again,  and  the  sport  often  1 
(hniughuut  a  whole  morning  or  afternoon. 

Silhouette.  In  the  year  1750,  when  as  it  happened  Etie 
de  SillHMiettc  was  minister  of  finance  under  I.,ouis  XV,  a 
wlu>se  name  is  now  forgotten  started  in  Paris  an  exhibition  wl 
he  called  Chinese  shadows.  This  consisted  in  throwing  upon? 
sheet  the  black  outlines  of  men  or  objects  and  making  the.sp 
shadows  take  part  in  a  play.  Now,  Silliouelte  was  at  that  tinio 
very  unpoj>ular.  He  had  spent  many  years  in  lOngland  ami 
ha(I  returned  to  iiis  native  country  much  iu>jtrcssed  with  thi' 
English  jiractice  of  public  economy.  His  application  of  tin 
principles  when  he  undertook  tlie  direction  of  French  fina 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Parisians.  His  effort? 
economy  were  scolfed  at  as  parsimony  and  cheese-paring.  It  wa-i 
roniendtered  that  he  iiad  once  written  a  book,  "A  General  Idi-a 
for  the  (lovernment  of  the  Chinese,"  in  which  he  had  exploited 
his  economical  vagaries.  The  po]nilarity  of  the  Chinese  shad  ~ 
})rovoked  (he  gibe  that  il.  de  Silhouette  liad  issued  the  book 
an  advance  notice  for  the  show.  Hence  the  shadows  were  e«IIe<! 
silhouettes,  and  the  name  was  naturally  extended  lo  portrajts 
that  were  now  coming  into  vogue  in  which  were  presented  only 
the  outlines  of  faces  and  figures  filled  in  with  black. 

Though  the  vogue  and  (he  name  of  the  silhouette  are  thia 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  the  art  itself  is  verj-  anci 
It  was  mudi  emjiloyed  by  Ktniscan  potters  of  the  eiglith  wnt 
before  Christ  ;  and  a  classic  legend,  which  has  been  illustrated 
Henjamin  West  in  a  famous  picture  called  "  The  Origin  of  Par 
inff."  claimed  i-hal  svU  pictorial  art  originated  in  an  ntte 
tn  p.iint  the  fleeting  s\AaiV)VJ¥,  ol  vnRUwv\^-y\nRu  as  they  fell  uj 
a  wall  or  a  blank  sv&ee. 
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AIthijii(;li  outline  is  n  fatally  restrieletl  field  for  the  artist 
in  portraiture,  tlic  j-illiouotte  lins  proved  itself  cnpablo  of  extra- 
ordinary ex)ire»!iuii  o(  (.-liiinu-ter  in  the  hand^  of  a  real  master., 
AugustJD  Kdouart  was  one  of  i\w  earlii'st  of  these.  He  wrote' 
a  book  on  the  art.  whi<'h  is  now  exceeding  rare,  and  his  oeeasional 
portraits  d'^me  to  order  arc  niuol>  nought  after  liy  eolloctors.  On 
th«  bark  of  many  of  theac  is  pasted  a  rather  remarkable  list  of 
the  charges  he  made  for  his  work : 

Liiic:«KSSES  IN-  rRoriUi 
Ettcutrd  by  UotiK.  Udouart 
Who  ba|p  to  obnrrvc  that  \\'\»  Likcn<-»'t<i)  nn-  product  )iy  the  Sci*. 
a}oni>.  and  nrr  i)P-(<'niM<-  to  nny   («k(<n  by   >jiicliint«,  in«Bmurh  a« 
Iw  abuvr  niflhmi,  tlir  i-Xpn-Miion  of  the   I'utAialis,  and    |iei.-utiaritii-« 
^Chatarlrr.  Kfi*  lir»ii};lit  Into  actiuii,  in  a  style  whioli  Iism  itot  hitlitrto 
■ttrttiptrd  liy  Mny  otlirr  Artiht. 

Nttttrnno  I'ruuf  'S|MTinieiM  iniiy  (h*  tuvn  at  th«  houM'   lati'ly  occu- 
pM  bjr  Mr.  Trimirr.  nt  thf  iNjtlom'of  th«'  liiich  StrM-t.  Oxford.' 

a.   d. 

Ftill  t^'iiKth S    0 

CiilUi,  I  'liihlrvn  undrr  H  yrmT*  of  ag* &     ft 

VtntHv    lliwl 2     0 

Duplicktt?  <if  tlie  Tuttinfni  to  kiit  qiutntitr.  are  for 

r«rli    K\ill   Ix-nifth    .  '  3     0 

Ditto.  Child rrn .20 

AlteadaDrr   ahnwd,   douldc,    il    mil   uiuri'    than    tun    Full    LngQt 
USkmtmmm  ar**  taki'n. 

Any  adilltWmal  CuttlnK.  aa  Inntnimr-nt.   Tahtp.  Ac,  Ac,  to  tir  paid 
■crordinglx- 

A  pfirtrait  <if  Dr.  Ralhrryl,  Bi.«li(>p  of  Ncirwirh,  ii*  reprrnhK-edj 
in  an  artiile  by  il.  S.  Hiuisl*  v.  "  (Jn-nt  Men  and  their  Shiidow,'*,'^ 
in  a  fv«vnt  ifwie  t»f  tiie  Slratul  Magazine.  Tlie  drawing  of  the 
jrfaolg  picture,  the  forcv  of  the  general  r<tnderitig  of  cbamcier,  are 
""~  rioua,  and  it  is  intcreating  to  learn  that  Wellington  bootn 
fcnnitl  part  of  the  e[iiseopal  attire. 

In  Kd<»uart'A  UKik  a  r^triking  Hilhouette  of  Paganini  ronfimiii 
the  rr-  ••  which  the  puldie  deteetefl  in  biin  ()i  Mephint4>- 

rvellod"  wai*  hirt  art  that  many  refused  to  Iwlievie' 
004I  Hilt   dinholioal   aosiKtanci*.      One  of   the 

»ti  ired  that  be  saw  Satan  in   [H-rson,  hia 

lO'inDing  face  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  performerV.  directing 
P«;ran»nr'»  Ih-iw. 

Htlirr  fiifiinua  portraits  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 


an 


1Mb  full  lengtba. 
r  aniHleur  xilhniiettiata  waa  Mrs.  I^eigh  Hunt 
i'-ii  of  purtniita  at  her  <U'atU.     Vwlwi-J 
•  lli«*ni.  rttu)  i\  Tuim'iOT  an;  T\t^v«  \va*\.  \\<«« 
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were  Leigh  Hunt  liimsflf,  Lord  Byron,  and  John  KeaU.  These 
exactly  reverse  the  usual  process  of  l)cing  Mack  shadows  upon  a 
white  ground.  Leigii  lluut  is  shown  bending  over  his  dcKk  ' 
his  usual  winter  attire,  a  stout  woollen  gabardine  of  domi 
manufacture.  Keat.s's  portrait  was  taken  in  1820  when  he 
living  with  the  Hunt  family.  Here  lie  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Gisboi 
the  friend  of  8heliey,  ""looking  eniaeiatod  and  under  senti 
of  death  from  Dr.  Lamb."  The  silhouette  eonlirms  this  desc 
tion.  Most  famous  of  all  i.s  the  Byron  silhouette,  which 
reproduced  on  coi)|ior  and  given  t:j  the  public  after  the  |; 
death.  It  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1822,  when  the  H 
were  guests  of  his  lordship  at  Pisa  or  (lenoa.  A  descripi 
which  accompanied  the  print  read  as  follows:  *'  He  used  to  si 
this  manner  out  of  doors,  with  the  hack  of  the  chair  for  an  ariSr 
liis  body  indolently  bent,  and  his  face  turned  gently  upwan 
often  with  an  expression  of  doubt  and  disdain  about  his  moi 
His  riding  dre.^s  was  n  ma7arinc-bluc  camlet  frock,  witli  a  a 
a  velvet  cap  of  the  same  color,  lined  with  green,  with  a 
hand  and  tassel,  and  black  shade,  and  trousers,  waistcoat,  a: 
gaiters  all  white,  and  of  one  material.  The  cap  had  s«»meHiing 
of  the  look  of  a  coronet,  and  was  a  little  pulled  forward  oser  the 
ehadc.  His  lame  f(Mjt  (the  left)  but  slightly  affected  hi.s  general 
appearance;  it  was  a  shrunken,  not  a  dub  foot,  was  tnrno( 
littif  on  one  side,  and  hurt  him  if  much  walked  >ipon  ;  hut  as' 
lounged  about  a  room  it  was  hardly  observable.  The  rest  of 
I>cr.«on,  till  he  grew  fat,  was  eminently  handsome;  so  were 
mouth  and  chin — fit  for  a  bust  of  AfMjHo.  The  fault  of  the 
was  that  the  jaws  were  too  wide  compared  with  the  temples.  aS 
the  eyes  too  near  one  aiiotlior.  Latterly  he  grew  thin  again,  lU 
he  was  in  Knglund.  His  hair  had  l)een  thick  and  curling, 
was  rapidly  falling  otT." 

In  the  days  In-'fore  idiotogntpliy  silhouettes,  so  I^ady  Dom 
Nevill  tells  us  in  her  "  Ueniiniscences,"  were  given  to  relati 
and  friends  just  as  jdiotographs  are  to-day.  '*  Everybody  kn«nr» 
the  small  silhouette  in  a  bhnk  frame  so  often  seen  in  curiosity 
shoi)s,  but  big  ones  arc,  I  Ihink,  much  less  frequently  to  !«:•  met 
with.  Elaborate  coats  of  arms  used  also  formerly  to  he  j-ut  out 
of  white  paper;  these,  when  pastfd  u])on  a  black  hiickgroui 
prwluced  a  very  goud  eJTect.  Some  little  time  ago  1  was 
tunate  em)ugh  to  tome  across  some  \\'alpole  arms  done  in 
fasliion,  which  I  at  oiu-e  secured.  n«  a  specimen  at  really  go(«^ 
work  of  this  kind  is  by  no  means  easy  to  procure.  Silhouette 
cutting  of  every  sort  '\s>  wav  awwc  or  less  a  lost  art ;  it  heloii?f«l 
indeed,  to  a  perioA  v,'\\ct\  \w^*i\>\c  \\w«\  xX^'w'vs  vA  vWc:  w.«d  women 
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with  simplo  work  of  one  kind  or  aootlior,  which  would  be  not 
at  all  to  ihe  taste  of  tlicir  inuro  luxuriouH  (lesiendauts." 

l^ndy  Xevillt!  lalh  us  that  Priiii'ess  Elizal)oth,  daught«r  of 
King  (ioorge  HI,  was  an  adept  at  cutting  fiilhouett«8  out  of 
Iper.     "  I  {Hwwss  n  little  volume  whith  is  oiitircly  filli-d  with 

work,"  phe  adds.     "  Some  of  llif  designs*,  iniftead  of  Injing 

•re  whitr,  and  with  eneh  of  these  is  a  ulip  of  g^re<.'n  paper 

^ serve  tJ  a  Liack^'ruund.     Thitt  little  purtfolio  was  formerly  in 

paiMMiion  of  I^dv   Banks,  to  whom   it   Was  given   by    the 
incew." 

t^ratt^T,  who  io  alM>\it  the  ordy  man  who  has  made  a  study 
of  thi«  sluidow  art,  and  t'ertainly  the  only  one  who  ha«  aeqnired 
•ny  fame  through  it,  reduoed  it  to  a  science,  and  said  that  there 
win*  nine  neoliiuni  to  Ik?  ((innidered  in  making  these  portraits:  (1) 
Th«>  ar**  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  cn<l  of  the  huir;  ('i)  the 
•li  'le  foM'hcad   ti>  the  eyciirows;   (li)   the  spai-e  Ijetween 

Ih-  AS  and  the  toj»  of  the  nose;  (4)  the  now  to  the  In'gin- 

ning  of  tiie  upper  Up;  (■%)  thf  iiiifter  lip;  (li)  ilie  point  where 
the  two  lipH  mw»t  and  the  completion  of  the  lower  lip;  (7)  th? 
portion  b«t«ven  the  lower  lip  and  the  chin;  (8)  the  chin;  (9) 
tfl»iUiro>L  Lavater  claims  that  every  one  of  these  scotionfs  should 
'HMN>1u(<*Iv  mrnH't,  an<l  Hint  IIk:-  xlighlest  change  would  ruin 
tfajbortnut.' 

The  method  pumue*!  hy  thoste  few  artixtii  who  make  thix  sort 

of  thing  a  feature  is  to  employ  a  chair  made  esfteeially  for  the 

porpoMT,  and  which  hn.*  rcttt.s  thai  will  hold  lUe  W«ly  and  the  head 

in  an  immuvahle  pt*t<ition.    The  f^hadow  ih  then  reflected  upon  a 

pa|irr  tltat  ii«  «tn'l<hfd  over  a  piccr  of  gla^s  and   phurd   in  a 

iDoTalilv  frame,  and  which  works  up  and  down  in  another  frame 

that  i>  altachtni  lo  oni^  arm  of  the  chair.    The  xhaduw  i»  thrown 

on  this  paper  by  an  artificial  light  that  is  stood  upon  a  tahlc  at 

■  i'  »id«  of  the  chair  away  from  the  frame     The  artist 

ifHi  iifMJn  the  paiK-r  with  n  f  rayon  the  shadow  that  i« 

'  •  an  nl»olulc  sillioucltc.     ThoKc  that  arr  cut 

■'■IV  of  hln<k  jiaiK'r  are  often  ex«'ellent.  hut  arc 

not  wluit  ih**  early  artists  undcrctiMjd  liy  the  wonl. 

\l...iif  iS'jfL  an  iriiftMiious  gentleman  named  St^hmalralder 
p.  lie  for  taking  pnifde*. 

i.TH'iri-  ..i       i  >.  f^xirk"  will  remember  the  paa.<*«^  in 
Weller'n  love-letter  in  which  thia  i-ontrivancc,  then  a  <>oropaT 
tivdj  new  r  '  description:  "So" 

I  tmkc  tht  \  —as  t)ie  genTm'n 

in  diffirnltieM  ..  «nit  ul  n  Smidav, — io  WW  nvv>\ 

tbrni  thm  tint  a  you,  your  \ikonp*«  ■«*»  VvJ*.  <»ti 

BJ  l>*'t  in  murh  quicker  tinia  and  brij;blet  cuiVon  >X\%ti  v\vt. 
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a  likeness  was  took  by  the  prof  eel  macheen  (wich  p'raps  you 
have  heerd  on  Mary  my  tlenr)   iilllio  it  dofat  finish  a  port 
and  put  the  frame  and  glass  on  cumpleto,  with  a  hook  at  the  i 
to  hang  it  up  by,  and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a  quarter/ 
am  afcerd  that  wergos  on  the  pf>otical,  Sannny,"  was  liic  romr 
of  the  elder  ^[r.   Wellor — and   certninly  ihe  machine,  as  ii 
depicted  in  current  ilhistnuions,  seems  hardly  capable  of 

achievements  so  iniaginiitivcly  iiscriberl  to  it.     At  any  rate,    

best  professors  of  the  "  hhu-k  art  "  Ijave  never  Itei-n  tempted  intn 
forsaking  the  spirited  work  of  Ihe  free  hand  for  the  rigid  pr 
nets  of  mechanical  ingcimity. 

A  conmion  or  garden   variety  of  the  silhouette  artist 
survives  at  country'  fairs,  on  tlie  boardwalks  of  summer  res 
or  wherever  the  human  comedy  dcnumds  a  continuous  strean 
eager  ami  not  too  sophisticated  jjcrforniers  from  the  backwt 
or  the  rural  districts.     It  was  in  the  decade  between  1890 
1900  that  this  arti.st  was  at  his  heyday,  and  he  then  attrac 
much  attejition  and  made  ctuisiderable  money  even  in  the  cit 
A   reporter  of   the   W'a.shington   I'o.il    {rircti   ]8f)())    interview 
one  of  those  fakirs,  with  the  following  results: 

"  We  have  to  use  a  kind  of  paper  siwcially  made  for  tl 
purpose,"  said  the  scissors  man.  "  It  is  «'oiored  the  most  inleus- 
black  possible  on  one  side  and  glazed  with  mucilage  on  the  other. 
The  paper  itself  has  to  Ije  thiu,  so  as  to  be  cut  easily,  and  very 
tough  also.  See  that  eyewinker.  1  could  not  liave  cut  that 
ordinary  paj)t;r  without  tearing,  ^^■itll  this  everything  is  di 
and  sharp.  Of  course,  my  scissors  must  bo  like  razor  blader, 
and  the  pajier  is  made  so  as  not  to  curl,  notwith.standing  thr 
glazing,  for  if  it  does  .so  the  two  thicknes.ses  that  I  cut  at  tlie 
same  time  will  nnt  lie  close  together,  and  one  silhouette  will  differ 
slightly  from  its  twin.  Arc  women  more  ditlicult  to  rut  tli«n 
men,  you  ask?  I  don't  find  ihem  so.  I  find  men  who  ha»T 
strongly  characteristic  noses,  or  other  features  renmrksihle  in  uiij 
way.  the  most  interesting  subjects.  Mine  is  a  natural  faculty. 
I  could  cut  likenesses  nearly  as  well  as  I  do  now  when  T  vtf 
six  years  of  age;  I  have  been  in  the  liusiness  now  fnr  tweii*^ 
years.  Yes,  it  is  prolitalile.  1  make  two  portraits  for  twentv-fi*'- 
cents,  in  two  niiiuites  or  less,  with  half  a  cent's  worth  of  papfT 
Fretpieiitly  I  cut  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  pairs  an  hi; 
It  is  not  unusual  for  m«  to  earn  $50  in  a  day.  Watering-pla 
of  course,  are  my  harvest  spots." 

"  I  see,"  suggesU^l  the  rejjorter,  *'  that  .some  of  your  sample 
silhouettes  are  cut  out  of  white  paper  instead  of  black.  WTiati* 
the  reason  of  thalV' 

•^Tliose  are  covmVvN  vcw\>\«  v\\<>fs>X'^  ^\va\tf>.\«iNjE«.vc  Ukenaa« 
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cut  in  white,"'  explained  the  scissors  man.  "  Usually  they  say, 
*  Oh,  we  won't  have  our  pictures  done  in  black ;  we're  not  colored 
folks ! ' " 

Skerr)rvore  Light-house.  The  Skerryvore  Bocks,  which  lie 
about  12  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  the  seaward  point  of  the  isle  of  Tyree 
in  Arg\'lishire,  Scotland,  were  long  known  as  a  terror  to  sailors, 
owing  to  the  numerous  shipwrecks,  fatal  alike  to  the  vessels  and 
their  crews,  which  had  occurred  in  their  neighborhood.  A  list, 
confessedly  incomplete,  enumerates  thirty  vessels  lost  in  the 
forty  years  preceding  1844.  Many  others  had  doubtless  occurred, 
of  which  no  report  had  been,  or  could  have  been,  rendered.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Light-houses  had,  for  many 
years,  entertained  the  project  of  erecting  a  light-house  on  the 
Skerryvore;  and,  with  this  object,  had  visited  it,  more  especially, 
in  the  year  1814,  in  company  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his 
Diary,  gives  a  graphic  description  of  its  inliospitable  aspect. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1834,  when  a  minute  survey  of  the  reef 
was  ordered  by  the  Board  (had  they  fallen  asleep  during  the 
intermediate  years?)  that  the  idea  of  undertaking  this  formid- 
able, but  necessary,  work  was  entertained. 

The  reef  is  composed  of  numerous  rocks,  worn  smooth  as  glass 
in  some  places  by  the  incessant  play  of  the  water,  in  others 
presenting  rugged  humps  and  gullies.  The  cutting  of  the  foun- 
dation for  the  tower  in  this  irregular  flinty  mass  occupied  nearly 
two  summers;  while  the  blasting  of  the  rock,  in  so  narrow  a  space, 
without  any  shelter  from  the  risk  of  flying  splinters,  was  attended 
with  much  hazard.  A  steam-tug  was  built  to  transport  the 
workmen  and  their  building  materials  and  also  for  them  to  sleep 
in  as  a  floating-barrack.  She  ran  many  perilous  risks  in  her 
precarious  moorings.  At  length,  in  1838,  a  wooden  barrack  was 
erected  on  the  rock. 

In  the  November  following,  a  great  gale  arose,  which  tore  up 
and  swept  away  the  barrack,  leaving  nothing  to  denote  its  site 
but  a  few  broken  and  twisted  iron  stanchions,  "  and  attached 
to  one  of  them  a  portion  of  a  great  beam,  which  had  been  so 
shaken  and  rent,  by  dashing  against  the  rocks,  as  literally  to 
resemble  a  bundle  of  laths."  Thus,  in  one  night,  the  traces  of 
a  wliole  season's  toil  were  obliterated,  and,  with  them,  the  hopes 
of  the  men  for  a  dwelling  on  the  rock,  instead  of  on  board  the 
tug,  where  many  of  the  workmen  suffered  constant  miseries  of 
sea-sickness. 

A  second  barrack  was  eventually  erected  in  a  less  ex^joscid 
jdac-e,  and  of  additional  strength,  and  this  Vfaa  iouxv^  sviScvt\«viW-^ 
stable  to  brave  the  storm. 
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Slave.     The   lust   slave    in    the    State   of   Xew    York     

Margaret  Piue,  who  dieil  iii  Brookhn  in    IS'iT,  a  self-elected 
inemher  of  the  liou-sehoUI  of  Wvimiit  Van  Zuiidt  and  afterwi! 
iif  his  son.     She  lunl  l>wu  ]>resented  to  Mr.  Van  Zaiidt  by 
father,  had  been  olFeied  her  free<lom  iu  middle  age,  but  had 
fused  to  aeeept  it,  and  had  acted  as  nurse  to  a  family  of  elet 
sons.     In  the  year  1813,  however,  when  Wynant  Van  Zandt 
living  at  Little  Neck,  T^ong  Island,  she  determined  to  try    ^ 
fortunes  in  the  city,  and  received  the  following  pajwr  from  Iter 
master : 

The  b^ftrer,  Margaret  Pine,  is  my  servant.     She  haa  lived  in 
family   from  l>cr   infancy.     She  is  sober,  honest,  and   faithful,   but' 
averse  to  living  in  tliu  country.     Slic  liflsi  my  permission  to  {>o  to  New 
York,  for  llie  jiurpose  of  going  out  to  service'  and  to  r<-*ceive  her  wag 
until   this   prrniission    ia   revolcod   l>y   me,  of   which   due   notice    will  ', 
yiven  to  any  person  or  persons  in  whose  employ  she  may  be.    T  furt| 
drelare   that   it    is   ray   wish,   ami   I   am   now  williniu;   to  manumit 
neeording  to  law. 

rtivc'ii    under   my   hftnd   at   Little   Neck    Farm,   this    lUth    day' 
September.  I81.r  Wtnant  Van  ZakotJ 

To  all  wliom  it  may  concern. 

Margaret  returned  to  the  Van  Zandts  when  they  movedj 
Brooklyn.     She  persistently  refused  to  be  manumitted. 
Hrnnkhin    Star,    in    nn    ohilnary    notice,    .<aid :    "She   told 
master,  when  he  proposed  to  do  so,  that  he  had  lier  services 
(he  best  part  of  her  life,  and  that  she  wi.shed  him  to  take  care| 
her  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  he  willingly  c-onscuted. 

"  Dr.  Charles  A.  Van  Zandt.  of  our  city,  superintended 
whole  arrangements  of  the  funeral,  and  buried  her  in  his  family 
burial  grouiKl  at  Greenwood,  as  the  doctor  says  ahe.  had  u  blacic 
skin  but  a  pure  soul.  When  she  was  asked  if  she  would  have  a 
|»hysician,  she  replied  no,  that  Jesus  was  her  physician, 
was  also  asked  if  she  had  any  particular  plaw  that  she  wisll 
her  body  1o  be  placed:  she  replied  no,  it  was  but  of  little  con 
queiue  about  the  body  if  the  soul  was  safe:  said  she  was  tir 
of  travelling,  and  if  it  was  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Master  to 
take  her  home,  she  was  ready  and  willing  to  go.  She  livtnl  liko 
a  sincere  Christian,  and  died  like  one,  ibeerful,  and  without  a 
struggle,  to  the  last." 

A  still  more  remarkable  story  is  that  of  Anderson  Wali 

an  old  negro  in  Scott  County,  Virginia.    "  It  may  seem  inerwi- 

jble,"  said  the  Chattanooga  Dai/;/  J'imes  for  January  31,  1895, 

"fliat  a  man  sho\i\A  Use  m  a  state  of  servitude  in  this  land  fnr 

more  lluiJi  a  riuarteT  o?  a  cCT\\'a\\  wKVe^  "Cva^  «vwKv\ci^ation  of  th* 
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ncgmcn  by  tlie  war;  Imt  Arulereoii  Whitakor  ran  verify  tlio  truth 
iif  the  slutptncut  lltnt  at  li-iist  otiv  iivgro  ilul  not  avHil  himxelf  of 
til'  '    Illation  vt  fri-t'doia,  but  ix'inniueil  in  u  salute  of  servitutie^ 

!i  ill  of  his  old  master  in  18;)3 — a  period  of  more  than^ 

tw  ii  yi'urs  ufter  lie  mi^'ht  have  heca  t-ullivating  his  own 

TJ!  Ill  of  tliat  of  another." 

'Ibc  ctory  wiu  brought  out  through  n  Inwiiuit  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Scoll  County,  and  runs  as;  fot'ow.*: 

Andprson  VMnluker  was  a  shive,  ownvd  Ijy  Nathan  \\  hitaker, 
in  S«ott  t'ounty,  W  When  the  close  of  the  war  manumitted 
(Im  ncffrotn;,  uld  man  VVhitakcr  was  un  invalid,  contined  to  his 
\itd  Bi>'  '  time  by  a  severe  form  of  iiitlammutury  riteumu> 
tistn.  I  was  liis  ImnIv  MTvani  nm|  nurse.    Tiic  old  man 

did  Dot  wanl  to  j^ive  up  hiH  trusted  and  faithful  nur^c,  and  he 
propoird  to  Anderson  tlint,  if  In.'  would  rvmain  with  him  just 
•a  be  vaa  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  (.Xathan)  would  givs] 
him  a  hooae  and  tmnw  land  and  other  pro[>crly  when  he  died. 
Aodenoa  was  a  liimple  and  tru^itful  young  darkey,  reared  in  th« 
hockwoode,  knowing  nothing  ohc  but  to  ol>cy  "  de  marster." 
Hv  had  a  M^mfortahlo  hotne,  ]}hMity  to  eat  and  wear,  ami  he  con- 
Hudtnl  to  foregt>  the  ^twei'lM  of  freedom  and  remain  as  he  wa4 
until  Whitaker'i  drath,  which  miglit  Ik*  exiMvtcd  at  any  time, 
since  Uw  old  man  wa«  quite  feeble.  So  he  remained  at  tlie  old 
home,  working  jii<t  a^  he  hinl  done  all  his  life,  nursing  his  in- 
valid maatrr,  doing  the  rhore*)  about  the  house,  and  when  he 
roald  leave  tlte  hou4«  working  on  the  farm. 

In  Aagusti  1893.  Whitakor  died,  and  Anderson's  long  period 
of  wnritudc  waa  ende<].  He  had  grown  to  lie  quite  an  old  man, 
•nd  fully  expected  to  have  enough  fnmi  the  estate  to  keep  liitn 
in  itiinforl  the  re«t  of  his  davH. 

It  19  not  plea*ant  to  ndd  that  the  negroes  confidem-e  waa^ 
Tiolatto]  hjf  hiii  unfr.  ter.     When  the  will  was  oiK'iied,  it 

waa  found  that  he  >  n   left  nothing  cxrt>pt  an  old  horm 

worth  aliout  $.10.  AnderMin  brought  Kuit  again.-«t  Whitaker'^i 
Ikeirt,  but  on  various  technicalities  the  cai^e  was  thrown  out  of 
riKtrt.  It  waa  urgted  that  a  verbal  rontrnrt  couhl  not  hind  when* 
real  catale  waa  invoked,  and  further  that  his  claim  waM  barred 
by  the  atatute  of  limitation*.  The  poor  ohl  rnan  wmi  the  hint  of 
hi*  ?•<<•  to  remain  in  bondage,  for  he  was  virtuallv  a  slave  until 
Aiiffwt,  181»3. 

alarping-car.     A    rlinjiing    fnun   an    old    newspaper    (thci 
navenp'TT  hrmtKrat  of  l^Stt)  gnc"  thi*  utory  of  the  lirst  sl«rj>- 
inj-«-a'  1»  first  public  api>earancc:  "  I  remcvftVireiT  \W  ^s^s5. 

••f  It* 1  ■ppearanii*.     Jt  was  on  tUe  \tM\v  a^  ^-nVvwCw^, 

]8Aa.    1  waa  no  JDjr  war  Heat,  had  arrived  al  toWAo  eat\>5  '^^  ^"^  j 
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sloepiiig-car  and  its  lirst  appeal 
had  during  several  years  j)ast 
wife,  a  chronic  invalid,  from  0'. 
treatment,  and  her  siifFeringa  i 
Buggested  the  possibility  of  a  n 
that  at  last  ho  conceived  the  i 
berths.  Buying  an  old  car,  he  v 
only  an  hour  jirevious,  brought 
to  be  made  that  same  night." 

It  was  George  Mortimer  Pul 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York 
to  its  i)rese«t  perfection  and  inv 
bears  his  name.  In  ISoU,  whih 
to  Westfield,  he  first  conceived  tl 
that  time  the  bunks  provided  wei 
of  shelves  similar  to  those  on  ci 
Pullman  to  thinking.  Before  t 
decided  to  build  a  car  in  which 
good  night's  rest  a-rail.  None  o 
would  listen  to  him,  and  it  was  n 
up  enough  money  to  make  the  e: 
took  two  old  passenger  coaches 
Ment  to  the  president  of  the  CI 
asked  that  they  be  given  a  trial. 

"  All  right/'  was  the  ollicial  s 
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Tb«n  he  kicked  ofT  hin  UhiU.  witirii  wtTu  of  surpriaing  Ic'iigth. 
tuntc<l  into  ll»«  U-rlh,  ttrnJ,  Imvin;^  nn  i-«-*y  t-onsi.iem-c,  was  sleep- 
ing like  a  beullhv  haliy  U'foro  llio  tar  left  the  dejKit. 

Along  i-atnc  ntiutlHT  ]msM'iigvr  qikI  jxiid  ills  r>0  cents.  In  two 
ni  tnili-ji  he  u'R9  hack  Ht  (M'(>r<.t'  PuHniiui. 

"  Thero'8  a  man  in  that  Ix'iili  of  mine,"  said  he,  hotly,  "  and 
\w'f  ahout  ten  feet  hiu'h.  Wow  uni  1  going  to  sleep  there.  IM 
like  to  know?     Qo  and  look  iit  liim." 

In  wi-nt  Pullniun — mad,  loo.  Tlie  tnll,  Innk  uinn's  kne<s 
were  under  hid  chin,  his  aruLs  were  f>lrelciied  acrohii  the  bod, 
•iid  hi*  feet  were  sitinvl  i-iinifortahly — for  liim.  Pullnian  shook 
him  untd  he  awoke  and  then  told  iiim  if  he  wanted  the  whole 
berDi  be  would  have  to  |uiy  $1. 

*■  My  dear  air,"  wild  the  tall  man,  "a  contract  id  a  contract. 

I  h«*»*  prid  you  Tid  ccnt.s  for  half  tliia  ImtiIi,  and,  ns  you  ki',  I'm 

^^K^  It.     Tliere'ti   the   other   half,"   pointing   to   a   «;trip 

HAi><  ^  uichc.s  wide.    "  Sell  that  and  don't  disturb  nic  again." 

^^■Bd  K)  fioyiug,  the  man  with  a  wart  on  bis  face  went  to  sleep 

m^tit.     He  WHM  AhrHham  Lincoln. 

i*urU  in  the  story  told  hy  the  I'lttshurgh  Dinpatch  ami  quoted 
hct*  fur  what  it  lA  worth.  It  shotdd  l>c  rtrnicDiliercd,  howcvtr, 
that  LiiMtjIn  waa  pre«ident  'of  the  I'nited  Stat***  in  ISVi'i  and 
WM  iKit  givun  to  in('o<;nilo  travelling. 

The  trial  showed  a  ilemand  f4ir  m-conimodations  of  this  sort. 
NrTrrtbelrsM,  the  ntilnutdH  8till  hcltl  back.  Then,  in  isr».1,j 
fullntan  at  his  own  cxi«cnM3  built  a  car  tiiat  wui?  eqiiipf»ed  aword- 
^^g  to  bu  plann.  It  c<i*'t  $lH,tKHi.  rrnctically  every  railroad 
■Mil  wiio  nw  it  condemneil  it  aH  a  wild  extravairance.  Nobody 
had  ev*r  heard  uf  a  i>li'>cping-cur  costing  more  than  $1000. 

But  the  new  ear  wax  blazing  a  new  path  in  luxury.     Kxter- 

naltjr  ii  was  radiant  in  paint  and  varninh,  in  ^n\  Htrijtes  and  let- 

tm'nff.     It  was  a  giant  lompared  with  its  fellows,  a  foot  wider 

two  and  a  half  lii>fh«-r  than  any  rnr  ever  hnill  bi<fon'.     It 

Ihe  hinged  berths  that  are  the  distinctive  feature  of  th6i 

ilovping-car  ti>-day,  and  the  porter  and  the  paNxengitm 

^lodger  bad  to  drag  the  bedding  from  clo«etA  at  the  far  end  of 

ear. 

Pullman  celled  his  <ar  the  I'inneer  and  further  denitinated 
it  b}'  th«  l«tt«r  Ai  not  drvaining  that  he  would  i«Kin  exhaust  the 
I«tter»  of  the  alphabet     It  lay  in  the  train-shed  nuwt  of  the 
lima  daring  the  finit  year  of  ilK  cxi^itciuv,  but  uhcnt'vcr  it  waa, 
aaed  then  *••  •  coiutant  dcniand  for  bert)i<'. 

Tbeo  Jamce  F.  Joy.  •  '  of  tin-  M  r».ninvl.  <i*.N«^ 

a  half-bcarted  consent  t'  ilar  cutj.  -,  t«5vi\.    VvJ\- 

bttili  toar  cmn  «(  $24,UH0  aptece.    Joy  ^ou\«i  aWo'W  Niww.  x«^ 
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go  out  oul.Y  on  couditiou  that  each  be  accompanied  bv  an 
style  car.    The  old  cars  were  deserted.    People  who  travelled  pi 
ferred  to  pay  $2  for  a  berth  in  a  Pullman  car,  rather  than  fif 
or  scventy-tivo  cents  for  a  rude  bunk  in  the  'jolting,  ^priuglc 
cars. 

Still,  the  railroad  men  could  not  see  the  advisability  of  inve 
ing  !i!'^5,0()0  or  more — for  Pullman's  plans  grew  in  cxjHjnsiven^ 
all   the  time — in   cars,   and   they   steadfastly   turned    down 
requests  that  they  give  him  orders  1o  huild  cars  and  buy  the  rars 
when  they  were  finished.    This  led  him  to  determine  to  huild 
cars  and  rent  tliem. 

Investors  did  not  flock  to  him,  but  he  got  together  enough 
start  operations,  and  the  five 'cars  he  already  had  on  the  rail 
earning  money.    Luring  the  first  year  he  did  not  adil  any 
cars,  but  the  next  year  he  put  several  out,  and  they  were  a  hi 
success — the  company  that  year  earning  $280,000. 

The  big  roadd  centring  in  Chicago  were  pushing  out  in 
directions.     The  transcontiiionial  roads  were  open  fur  busin« 
The  ending  of  the  Civil  War  had  paved  the  way  to  railroad  exM 
Bion  in  the  South.     Ail  these  facts  gave  new  upjwrtunttiei! 
Pullman's  business. 

In  the  second  ye^ir  the  company  "earned  money;  it  re*»chcd 
$400,000  mark.     It  then  went  steadily  up  to  $1,000,000, 
from  that  till  it  passed  $'^ 0,0 00,000. 

The   factory   had   outgrown    its   Chicago   quarters,    and 
the  surrounding  land  was  held  at  proliihitive  prices.     I'ulltt 
(lelermuicd  to  break  away  from  tlie  city,  and  he  went  out  sev( 
miles,  and  for  $800,000  purchased  a  3.")00-acre  tract.      Fieri* 
built  the  city  of  Pullman,  raising  the  ground  from  the  level] 
the  prairie,  so  that  the  mistake  Chicago  luid  made  would 
be  repeated,  and  planning  everything  on  such  a  scale  tlxat 
future  changes  were  necessary. 

For  a  year  Pullman  had  4000  men  constantly  employed  ] 
raising  the  ground,  laying  out  streets,  and  building  shops 
residences.     When  they  Hnished  he  was  ready  for  the  TOOO 
jiloyees  eiigaiK'd  in  IjuiMing  the  Pullman  cars.     See  Pi'Li.Mi 

Slot-machines,  Automatic.     The  coin-in-the-slot   machf 
goes  back  to  prechristian  antiquity.     Its  probable  inventor 
Ctesibius,  who  flourished  about  200  B.  C,  and  who  also 
vented  the  siphon,  the  clepsydra  or  water-clock,  and  the  rte 
engine  {q.v.),  all  of  wiiich,  with  other  anticipations  of  modi 
machines,  are  described  in  the  "  Pneumatics  "'  of  Hero  of  .\!4 
andria.    Hero  has  consequently  usurped  the  credit  that  l»elt 
to  (7tcsihius,  ot  wVimW  vjaa  aw  Iwuuble  pupil. 

The  primitive  slot  xuadmxe  Niaa  >iaa*i  Voi  "Cwi  v^^nvo&tic  d«i 
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pensing  of  purifying  water  to  Egyptian  worshippers  as  they 
entered  the  temples.  Tlie  water  was  contained  in  closed  vessels 
provided,  like  a  modern  money  box,  with  a  slit  at  the  top,  through 
which  the  sum  of  five  drachma;  must  be  dropped  before  the 
donor  could  receive  any  of  the  purifying  contents.  The  device 
is  a  very  neat  specimen  of  religious  ingenuity,  and  the  more  so 
since  it  required  no  attending  minister  to  keep  it  in  play.  It 
consisted  of  a  vase  which  contained  at  one  of  its  inner  sides  a 
cylindrical  vessel  of  water.  A  small  tube  attached  to  the  bottom 
was  continued  through  the  side  of  the  vase,  where  the  liquid 
was  discharged.  The  inner  orifice  of  the  tube  was  formed  into 
the  seat  of  a  valve,  the  plug  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  perpendicular  rod,  whose  upper  end  was  connected  by  a 
bolt  to  tlie  horizontal  lever  or  vibrating  beam.  One  end  of  this 
is  spread  out  into  a  flat  disk,  and  so  arranged  as  to  receive  on  its 
surface  everything  dropped  through  the  slit.  Tlie  lever  turns 
on  a  pin  or  fulcrum  very  much  like  a  pump-handle.  As  the 
weight  of  the  rod  kept  the  valve  closed  while  nothing  rested  on 
the  broad  end  of  the  lever,  no  liquid  could  escape;  but  if  a  num- 
ber of  coins  of  sufficient  weight  were  dropped  through  the  slit 
in  the  lid  of  the  vase  upon  the  end  of  the  lever,  the  valve  Avould 
then  be  opened  and  a  portion  of  the  liquid  would  escape.  Only 
a  small  quantity  would  flow  out,  for  as  the  lever  became  inclined 
from  its  horizontal  position  the  pieces  of  money  would  slide  off 
iiito  the  mass  accumulated  below,  and  the  efflux  would  as  quickly 
be  stopped.  The  apparatus  would  then  be  ready  to  supply  the 
next  customer  on  the  same  terms. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  machine  is  practically 
the  same  as  one  that  was  patented  in  the  United  States  in  1884, 
despite  the  fafft  of  its  hoary  antiquity. 

But  this  is  anticipating.  After  Hero's  time  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  lull  in  the  production  of  slot-machines  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  Then,  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  British  genius  got  up  a  contrivance,  which  looked  like  a  jury- 
wheel  mixed  up  with  a  clock,  whose  purpose  was  that  of  deliver- 
ing a  pipeful  or  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  return  for  a  penny. 

The  Tubingen  Morgenhlaft  of  October  31,  1829,  contains  a 
description  of  such  a  machine  as  then  in  use  in  the  London  coffee- 
house. It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  tobacco  jar,  which  stood  on  tho 
table  and  had  a  slot  into  which  a  penny  had  to  be  inserted  to 
obtain  a  pii^ful  of  tobacco.  The  weight  of  the  coin  depressed 
a  lever  and  released  a  lock.  The  writer  adds  that  a  halfpenuv 
would  I'ot  do  '''c  trick,  .-vd  the  would-be  cheat  ouvXvi  woV  -te^oxis^ 
his  money. 

These  (vntrivances  arc  <»< tasionallv  eiu-im\\\*>T«?A  \v\  o\«\-^^*^"^" 
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ioned  rural  inns  in  Englnnd.     In  188!>  »  traveller  contribuledj 
the  English  Invenlive  Age  an  account  of  one  of  the»e  curie 
survivals. 

In  a  grimy  little  inn  in  Slieflleld  he  found  the  landlord  quietLy 
smoking  his  pipe.     As  the  truveller,  loo,  wnnted  to  smoke, 
good  landlord  brought  from  his  collection  a  pipe  of  the  "  chur<i 
warden  "  variety.     For  (ohacco,  ho  placed  a  tin  hox  on  the  tat 
It  was  about  a  foot  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  perhaps  six  de 
There  was  a  slit  in  the  cover.     Into  this  the  landlord  drop| 
a  big  English  penny,  whereupon  the  luck  was  released  witb 
click,  and,  having  raised  the  cover,  both  filled  their  pipes 
the  tobacco  lying  loose  inside.     It  was  a  crude  but  elTectivc 
ample  of  the  nickcl-in-tlie-slot  machine, 

*' This  box,'"  said  the  landlord,  ''is  always  in  the  sniokil 
room  for  the  convenience  fif  the  guests  who  are  out  of  tobaec 
and  the  pennies  dropped  in   to  secure  a  lujwful  just  about  p«T 
for  keeping  the  supply  undiminished." 

"1   should   think,"  suggested   the  traveller,   *' tliat    the 
oticc  opened,  all  the  tobacco  might  be  extracted  by  some  cj 
Bcienceless  vagabond.     Your  box  isn't  modern.     It  ought  to  i 
so  contrived  that  only  a  limited  supply  could  be  obtained  for 
penny." 

"  I  don't  think,"  responded  the  landlord,  "  that  the  bnx 
suffered  much  from  dishonest  users,  ami  as  for  being  modern.] 
course  it  isn't.  That  box  has  been  in  use  in  this  hotel  fur  ni<| 
than  one  hundred  and  iifty  years,  and  i.s  probably  Ihe  foreruui 
of  all  the  pen ny-in-t he-slot  machines  now  so  common  all  o^ 
England — and  America,  too,  as  I  understaiul.'' 

The  box  was  certainly  battered  and  dusty  enough  to 
been  in  u.se  that  length  of  time,  the  traveller  asures  us.  atid  th^ 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  landlord's  statement  wj 
regard  to  it. 

A  Paris  paper  once  attributed  to  Boston  a  new  applicat 
of  the  "  nickel-in-the-slot  "  principle.     In  that  city,  att^.^rdi 
to  this  authority,  there  may  be  seen  j>osl.s  along  tlie  sulowalli 
with  the  iuiscription  "  Drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot  and  I  will  bohl 
your  horse."     As  most   Boston ians   ride   from   their   hoTOcs 
their  odices,  the  automatic  steed  holder  is  a  great  convenient 
but  when  the  equestrian  comes  hack  to  get  his  horse,  he  is 

fronted  by  a  sign  on  the  post  which  reads,  "Drop  two  nick 

in  the  slot  and  I'll  let  go  of  your  horse."     So  it  costs  hitn  hnr 
cents  to  recover  his  animal. 

"  If  fiomc  rich  luau  tjeeking  a  worthy  outlook  for  his  x\u 
savs  Thomas  .\.  ¥.A\s«a\.  "  vioxM  \\\Ai\\^  vv.  wries  nf  out. 
atorea  tu  be  ^ocaU-*\  iu  V\\«i  -jtwsT^j&V  ^e^Wow*  v>\.  ^jwXw-^fi  ^v 
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could  make  five  per  cent,  on  the  iiivcstmcnt  and  so  eliminate  the 
word  charity  and  yet  acconij>i ish  a  l)enelit  greater  than  any  pro- 
duced tlirough  the  millions  given  in  the  past. 

"  With  the  purchasing  power  these  stores  would  have  they 
could  buy  everything  at  wholesale.  Then  let  them  dispense 
only  the  necessaries,  put  up  in  penny  and  five-cent  lots.  We 
already  know  what  can  be  done  with  automatic  vending  machines, 
and  these  could  be  adapted  to  the  sale  of  packages  of  tea,  coffee, 
beans,  peas,  flour,  sugar,  and  all  other  staple  foods,  as  well  as 
fuel. 

"At  present  the  market  for  such  wares  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  it  should  be.  The  rich,  with  their  ability  to  buy  in  quan- 
tity, are  able  to  purchase  their  foods  and  fuel  at  a  little  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  poor,  and  by  our  present 
methods  this  may  not  be  obviated. 

"The  automatic  store — and  it  will  just  as  surely  come  as 
will  new  inventions  designed  to  reduce  hand  labor  through  the 
adoption  of  more  efficient  machinery — will  not  only  save  through 
its  ability  to  make  quantity  purchases,  but  will  do  away  with 
clerks  and  cashiers,  will  in  fact  demand  only  the  presence  of  a 
single  person,  whose  duty  will  be  that  of  a  general  overseer. 

"  These  stores,  built  of  concrete,  will  demand  little  if  any 
fire  insurance,  and  may  be  kept  sanitary  even  in  the  most  con- 
gested districts  by  giving  tliera  a  thorough  washing  with  a  hose 
at  night.  Their  economical  operation  combined  with  their  pur- 
chasing power  will  make  it  possible  for  the  man  who  earns  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  the  rich  man." 

Snakes  in  Ireland.  In  Boswell's  "Johnson"  we  are  told 
how  the  doctor  and  his  biographer  made  merry  over  Nicholas 
Ilorrebow's  work,  "  The  Natural  History  of  Iceland,"  a  transla- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  Ijondon  in  1758.  In  this  book  chapter 
xlii  is  headed  "Concerning  Owls,"  and  is  as  follows:  "There 
are  no  owls  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  island."  Chapter  Lxxii  is 
entitled  "  Concerning  Snakes,"  and  the  entire  chapter  is  as 
follows:  "  No  snakes  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  island."  The  application  of  the  phrase  to 
Ireland  probably  at  first  arose  from  a  printer's  error;  but  it  was 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  Ireland,  according  to  popular  fame,  has 
never  been  troubled  by  snakes  or  any  other  venomous  reptiles 
since  St.  Patrick  drove  them  out  of  the  country. 

John    O'Keefe,    in    his   "  Recollections,"    informs   us    that 
venomous  reptiles  are  unknown  even  by  name  "  throughout  our 
blessed  Erin,"  insomuch  that  the  employees  of  Crow's  Theattft  m 
Dublin  did  not  recognize  as  such  an  enormous  xnec^aivvvcaX  %«.\^w\. 
which  was  one  of -the  properties  in  a  pantotamt  -^xoAAiRfc'^  "^ 
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WooU«-ard.  J I  wus  tlie  biihinuivs  nf  lhi«  Umsi  ti»  move  nrotiiiJ 
stage.  This  was  ctrcrti-il  liy  grooves,  and  Ww  luiicliiiicn  gave 
carpenters  and  scviiL'tnvii  a  great  doiil  of  labor  and  vexation, 
the  serfient  often  stuck  by  the  way.  Throe  or  four  of  thi-se 
practising,  but  with  little  sueeess,  the  betl  jnonner  of  luakin^ 
glide  about,  one  of  them  at  length  vociferated,  ''  1  wish  the  d« 
would  eat  this  fish  once  out  of  this  house!  we  have  trouble  unot 
with  it,  and  all  to  get  our  good  master.  Mr.  Woodward,  jdei 
of  hisses;  and  he  will  give  us  plejily  of  *  boobies,*  and  '  lihin<l| 
iiig  idiots,'  and  'stupid  f(M>ls  I  '  The  devil  b\irn  or  drown  tl 
great  tit:h,  1  say." 

It  is  .Sir  Thomas  Browne  who  thus  discourses:  "  Ireland  hat 
this  wonderful  quality,  that  it  nouri^iielii  no  vunonioiis  creatui 
and  Irish  wood  kilU  them.     It  is  said  Ihey  die  by  the  tot 
of  a'  native,  anil  that  any  wood  stroaked  by  n  native  doth 
same.    But  of  tlii.«  I  want  to  be  further  satistieil."     Other  peop 
more  sceptical  and  more  jiraotical  than  Sir  Thomas,  set  to  wd 
to   walisfy    their   doubts.      In    "The    Political    State    of   Gi 
Britain"   for  .July,    1773,   under   the   head   of  "  .\    I'ernicu 
Piece  of  Virtuosoisni,"  there  is  an  attack  u|wn  "  the  famous 
liuitliers,   who   proj)agated   in   Ireland   that  .sjiccics  of   anii 
called  frogs.''  and  a  more  recent  offender  whose  ambition 
taken  a  much  more  malignant  turn.     "This  gRnflcman  liveS' 
a  country  (sic)  that  lies  northward  of  Dublin,  and  sonfe  ye 
ago  carried  over  some  boxes  full  of  poisonous  vipers,  which 
sent  out  at  large  to  breed  in  his  gardens:  and  it  is  said   tl 
have  bred  so  fast  that  they  have  alrea<ly  got  out  of  the  gard 
and  spread  over  the  neighboring  country,  and  are  like  to  spi 
much  further  and  mullii»ly  extremely — one  of  them  having  Ik 
lately  killed  in  the  country  which  had  no  less  than  sixteen  you 
ones  in  licr  belly.    So  that,  by  this  whimsical  piece  of  virtue 
ehip,  this  itlle  ])hilosopher  may  have  planted  a  plague  in 
country  which  they  may  never  he  able  to  rid  themselves  of.'' 
KI.Kcwhore  it  is  reported  that  "  a  gentleman  "  imported  a  ni 
her  of  vi]»ers  from  Kngland  into  Wexford,  about  the  year  17! 
but  that  they  died  immediately  after.     In  the  sunmier  of  l.S 
however,  another  gentleman,  by  way  of  experiment,  brouglil 
few  pairs  of  the  common  snake  from  Scotland,  and  placed  th4 
in  a  plantation  at  ililecross,  near  Newtownards;  and  the  tva\ 
iiess  with  which  they  multiplied  was  more  alarming  than  pic 
ant.     The  Manjuis  of  Waterford,  well  known   in  his  day 
his  strange  freaks,  is  said  to  have  tried  the  same  experinia 
ou  his  own  estates,  but  with  no  success. 

Jjj  February,  ISMrt,  VUcte  tauve  a  dismal  rumor  by  cable  that 
Ire/and  had  fOr  some  Wmt  XoeX.  V^  o\5ir\:\xcA  \\ssBwM\\tv.    Two, 
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years  prerious  jiooptu  in  the  neigliliorlKKJtl  uf  Aiurau;^li  bvgaii 
to  mim  poultry  itiid  )Mgs.  Several  vagabuiidti  fell  under  su^piciou, 
•ere  apiircheiideil,  and  were  locked  up.  Hut  tlie  ile|ircdati.'>ns 
coiititiued,  ttiid  finnlly  u  farniiT's  lad  te^stitied  that,  upon  return- 
ing late  olio  nij^hl  from  a  nierrj'-niaking,  he  had  seen  the  evil 
one  in  the  giiiM:  of  a  MT{M-nt  innking  away  with  a  ])i^  acT<»8s  H' 
field.  The  village  priei«t  txik  the  lad  in  hand  and  questioned 
hill)  closely,  but  nothinj;  eould  sluike  the  fellow's  t<'sliniony. 
About  thiii  time  other  [X'ople  detected  similar  fiends  in  the  att 
of  like  depredations,  and  al  once  arose  n  hue  and  cry  that  the 
spot  wail  a  daiune<I  one,  and  had  boon  gi\en  over  to  tlie  devil 
for  hi»  diabolical  pmeticts,  SjHvial  prayers  were  said.  The  devil 
waa  publirly  denouneod.  Neverthelegs,  the  depredations  eon- 
Unortt.  i'rvM-ntly  from  CaHtleraine,  a  town  twelve  iniks  disl^int, 
CUM  Wonl  that  hia  satanie  majesty  had  lieguu  o]M?rations  in  tliut 
locality,  hi«  victims  in  tliix  instiiiu'c  and  in  (his  place  being 
■hevp,  nut  poultry  and  pigs. 

In  lli»)»  emcrgcney  the  bishop  wan  most  jiroi)erly  apjH'akx 
tn.  .''i.r  iliH  piiribh  jirieslA  were  at  their  witH*  ends  and  theil 
pn  i»  MTVTv  well-nigh  crazed  tliniugh  fear.     The  bishop 

pruiui.-^M  to  iuvi»(ti<^te  the  affair,  but  instead  of  reik>rting  to 
ranventionnl  eerlifiin.''li(-nl  inetli<HlH,  that  i^agaeioui?  man  eriliMted 
ibi*  Mfntccs  of  two  ohrewd  detectives  from  l)ublin.  The  bishoF 
fancied  that  the  devil  wa*  doing  his  unholy  work  by  proxy — m 
lit  thegitiM  of  dragona  and  ser|M?iits,  but  in  the  [htsoiih  of  Inwlexaj 
eharertrr*  Un  lazy  to  work  and  just  knavish  enough  to  ateaL 
The  d>  laboring  under  this  heresy,  made  their  iuvesti- 

galkms    ,  111.!   uiibr.uf  candle  or  holy  water,  and  in  tho 

rourte  of  a  I  to  their  employer  that  the  depre- 


ilatifina  at  t 


i*'- 1  (<'(  a  1 1  !■ 


.\mrnugh  liad  indeed  Iteen  committed 


Itf  aerprntii.  thw  detcxlues  tJiemst-lvtw  having  sei-n  ami  watched 

tb<  ■          '  -tjnit  occasions  w'ize,  kill,  and  larry  off 

lb'  is  were  described  as  dark  of  color  and 

fn  ;  Hi  leii^tli.    They  killed  their  rietiiiu  by  coiling 

•  I"  !'-«. 

1  l>rn  the  editor  of  the  Freernan'tt  Journul,  in  Dulilin,  rcmem- 
brrrd  titat  woine  time  in  the  year  l^Ho  a  showman  named  Wilson 
liail  ronw  from  Ameri<-a  with  a  couple  of  vans  of  living  wild  ani" 
mak.  LaDdtng  at  (jurcnstown,  he  had  exhibited  with  more 
or  leM  racccai  in  variotM  parts  of  In-lnnd.  Oni^  night  at  the 
'it!'    "  '  *     ■  ,      ■     in  Tipi>erary.  Mr.  Wiltion  got  verv  drunk 

ai'  out   his  own  show.     The  constabulary 

•'  '•     ■  'T  in  self-defence  or  in  &  %\»\t\\.  «A. 

I .  I-  rn  I  i  r  1 1  ma  U  I  oosc .    TVv\s  cn-aVsA  %  VcTV^JSft 

uproar,  aiid  lor  a  week  iho  iicighborbuod  «aa  liviaM^  ^vtdA, 
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ami  potash  was  uiikiiown  to  tlic  ( 
Ifoiiic.     Pliny  mentions  a  conipoi 
by  the  Gauls  and  (Jermans.    He  sj 
than  by  the  women.    It  appears,  1 
used  for  the  hair  in  order  to  give  ; 
was  later  borrowed  by  the  Gree 
certain,  from  the  name  sapon  stil 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  tl 
soap  in  the  English  version  of  the 
22,  etc.)  are  the  ashes  of  plants  an 
Soap  Plant.     A  native  of  \ 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  fac 
water  forms  suds  like  soap  and  ni 
root  is  white,  beet-shajwd,  and  v 
earth  to  the  depth  of  (>  to  8  inches 
for  washing  the  most  delicate  silk 
injured  nor  discolored.    The  leaves 
inches  in  length,  and  sometimes  ev 
width,  and  of  fibre  so  strong  that 
cannot  break  one  with  his  hands. 
Mexico  is  made  from  them,  beinj 
plant  looks  like  a  clump  of  coarse  gi 
at  the  end  with  a  hard,  sharp  poin 
shoot  out  from  the  blades  and  curl 
is  described  as  being  a  spike  of  lai 
those  of  the  mandrake. 
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Then  the  two  are  cradled,  and  the  gas  generated  is  passed 
into  steel  fountains  lined  witli  block  tin,  two-thirds  full  of  the 
•water  to  be  charged.  These  fountains  are  then  securely  fastened, 
and,  like  hiige  bombs  in  size  and  almost  as  destructive,  are 
carried  in  wagons  through  the  streets,  to  be  stored  under  drug- 
store counters. 

Whiting  formerly  was  used  to  furnish  the  carbonate ;  whiting 
and  chalk  are  still  used  in  England.  The  use  of  marble  dust, 
under  the  pretty  name  of  "  Snowflake,"  is  peculiar  to  this 
country.  In  New  York  City  the  chips  of  the  marble  cathedral 
on  Fifth  Avenue  alone  supplied  25,000,000  gallons  of  soda-water. 
Thus  economically  do  we  drink  up  unavailable  bits  of  buildings 
(public  and  private),  tombstones,  and  monuments. 

Except  in  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  in  its  method 
of  distribution,  the  manufacture  of  soda-water  remains  nmch  the 
same.  The  method  employed  by  the  distinguished  engineer 
Bramah  is  still  in  use.  The  man,  in  fact,  whose  name  is  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  national  drink  in  this  country 
was  an  apprentice  of  Bramah,  and  has  developed  his  method 
here. — Harper's  Weekly. 

Spanish  Main.  This  term  is  used  glibly  enough  in  popular 
romance  and  even  serious  history.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
when  the  phrase  first  came  into  use  and  what  was  its  exact 
geographical  significance.  Kingsley,  in  "  Westward  Ho !  "  orig- 
inated the  error  that  the  phrase  was  in  common  use  among 
Elizabethan  sailors  to  signify  that  part  of  the  great  American 
continent  whereon  the  t^paniards  had  effected  a  settlement  when 
English  ships  first  broke  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  that  is  to  say, 
from  Vera  Cruz  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco.  Ix)ngfellow,  on  the  other  hand,  has  helped  to  per- 
petuate a  still  more  monstrous  error,  that  the  Spanish  Main 
was  some  portion  of  the  ocean. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor 
Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

An  early  use  of  the  term,  "  the  Spanish  Main,"  is  found  in 
The  Journal  of  Admiral  James  recently  published  by  the  Navy 
Kecords  Society,  where  on  November  12,  1779,  the  admiral  notes 
that  he  "  bore  away  for  Truxillo  on  the  Spanish  Main,"  Truxillo 
being  the  port  of  Honduras.  In  the  supplementary  volume  con- 
taining the  maps  and  illustrations  for  the  new  edition  of  Bryan 
Edwards's  "History  of  the  British  West  Indies"  (published  in. 
1818-19),  the  terms  Terra  Firma  and  SpamsVv  "^Wvn.  wee,  "ViciOo. 
need ;  the  former  marking  much  the  same  extenV,  ol  \,ftTT\\.<sr3  "Opa-N. 
is  included  in  the  Firm  Land  of  Dampier'a  map,  v\v\\e  \;X\ft  \^"0y2?t 
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iiuiu  me  Spanish  word  manea,  i 
to  signify  tlie  West  Indian  islant 
mainland  of  Florida  to  the  mair 
luarkable  interpretation  is  support 
"  We  turned  conquerors  and  inva 
would  have  been  difficult  to  call 
What  Bacon  really  wrote  was,  "  Ii 
and  invaded  the  main  of  Spain  " ;  a 
to  the  expedition  which  Drake  and 
of  Portugal,  then  a  province  of  S 
great  Armada  of  the  previous  year. 

The  English  main  is  but  the  ol 
its  turn  the  I^tin  magnus.    It  sign 
continent   as   distinguished   from 
applied  to  the  sea,  it  signifies  the  [ 
from  smaller  expanses  of  water. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  Spanish  Main 
on  his  third  voyage. 

Spear.  In  Homer  we  read  h 
through  the  neck  with  his  spear,  " 
and  the  early  Persians  using  the  s 
spike  to  the  butt  end,  so  that  it  coi 
Greek  lance  was  a  light  missile,  s( 
was  the  chief  arm  of  their  cavalry,  a 
by  the  Koman  horseman.  But  the 
was  the  short,  heavv  nilm"    '-*-■  ' 
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"  lance,"  which  still  holds  its  own  even  in  these  days  of  firearms. 
In  India,  a  country  of  unrivalled  spearmen,  the  mounted  lancers 
.have  always  been  conspicuous  in  battle,  and  Great  Britain  has  no 
finer  soldiers  that  the  "  Irregular  Horse  "  of  Hindostan.  Arabia 
is  another  country  famous  for  the  skill  of  its  spearmen,  and 
travellers  never  weary  of  telling  of  the  dexterous  feats,  the  terrific 
appearance,  of  the  mounted  Bedouins. 

Historically,  the  spear  is  very  important,  for,  time  after 
time,  in  the  annals  of  Asia  and  Europe,  it  has  turned  the  scale 
of  battle.  How  it  flashes  through  ail  the  courtly  records  of 
chivalry  and  glitters  in  the  story  of  half  a  hundred  nations.  How 
romance  delights  in  it,  the  knightliest  of  weapons  and  the  most 
beautiful ;  and  how  sober  history  itself  takes  lire  from  these  sliaq) 
steel  points  of  the  Asiatic  hosts  twinkling  all  along  the  vexed 
boundaries  of  imperial  Bome,  kindles  at  the  glinting  onrush  of 
^lar-edonian  and  Scythian,  and  brightens  into  tlie  very  poetry  of 
war  when  Saracen  and  Crusader  meet,  and  the  sunlight  strikes 
the  keen  tips  of  their  pennoned  lances  all  down  the  embattled 
line.  From  one  exquisite  and  fatal  form  to  another  it  has  passed 
from  country  to  country,  always  elegant,  always  deadly,  and  to  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  perfection  of  its  peculiar  grace  when  the  irregu- 
lar cavalry  of  India  take  the  field  with  their  fluttering  lances. 
Terror  hovers  above  them  as  they  pass  into  action,  and  history 
8eems  to  roll  back  for  centuries  with  the  wild  cry  of  their  un- 
rivalled spearmen,  Sikh  and  Jat,  Pathan  and  Mahratta,  as  they 
sight  their  foe  and  lower  their  lance  heads  to  the  level  of  death. 
It  was  at  the  points  of  these  same  spears,  shod  with  steel  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Taptee,  that  Sivaji  founded 
the  Maratha  dominion  in  India,  shattering  the  hated  Mohamme- 
dan supremacy,  and  stretching  the  autlior.ty  of  the  Peishwalik 
from  sea  to  sea.  It  was  at  the  points  of  these  same  spears  that 
the  British  in  their  greatest  campaigns  in  India  carried  off 
victory  after  victory,  and  the  history  of  their  Bengal  cavalry 
telling  how  again  and  again  they  held  the  scale  of  the  day's 
fortunes  and  again  and  again  turned  it  in  their  favor,  is  as 
brilliant  a  record  as  soldiers  ever  earned. 

Sponge.  What  we  know  as  a  sponge  is  no  more  like  the 
living  sponge  than  a  skeleton  is  like  the  living  animal.  In  fact, 
our  bath-tub  sponge  is  nothing  more  than  the  deserted  city  of 
some  millions  of  little  gelatinous  animals  that  once  inhabited  it. 
There  are  two  canals  in  the  structure  of  a  living  sponge,  the  one 
leading  in  and  the  other  out,  with  ramifying  smaller  canals  all 
through  the  structure,  starting  and  ending  iiv  tVvesft  \niq  \.-v\\x^ 
lines.  At  the  entrance  to  the  one  cana\  awd,  TcvoTe  ^.^tccs^i-. 
throu£-boat  its  course,  there  are  little  hair-WVe  ^\«iYCvcw"t%  ^^^^^ 
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wave  like  tlie  lieads  of  waving  grain  iti  a  May  breeze.     The 
always  M'ave  tlic  water  inward,  and  give  the  inhabitant*  of 
spojige  city  an  opportunity  to  gut  jiienty  of  food  from  it  as 
passps,     Tlic  other  lanal  leads  outward,  and  by  the  ^aiue  proct 
the  food-L'.\haustod  water  is  driven  out  again. 

Sponges  are  tiikeu  r-iunmeniiilly  in  threo  ways — by  uudr««^ 
divers,  by  men  with  diving  suits,  and  by  hiwking  the  spon' 
fmm  the  beds  in  Avhirh  they  are  found.     The  iiooking  niethc 
has  l)oeu  used  in  Florida  waters  from  the  beginning. 

The  sponge  must  first  be  "killed,"  which  means  thai  it, 
iidiabitants  must  be.  This  is  done  by  exposing  it  for  sever 
hours  on  the  broad  decks  of  the  boats.  In  summer  sponges  so 
die,  but  in  winter  take  a  long  time  owing  to  weaker  force  of  t\ 
Kun.  After  deatli  they  are  brought  ashore  and  juit  in  the  crav 
or  cradles.  These  are  inclosures  made  on  tlie  .<ea-shore  by  settii 
Btrtkes  a  little  ajmrl  from  eacii  other.  The  ebb  and  flow  uf 
tide  wash  the  animal  matter  from  the  sponger,  and  the  woj 
is  completed  by  manual  labor.  They  are  then  taken  to  tG 
jtackiiig  liouse,  graded,  strung,  baled,  and  dis})atched  to  tlic 
deslinntion. 

The  hirgest  and  fniest  sponge  known  to  the  trade  wa.s  brouj 
into  jtort  at  Nassau,  New  I'rovidenee.  in  the  Bahama   Islaiic 
about  the  ndddle  of  March,   1911.     This  is  how  the  event   waST 
chruniclcd  in  the  New  York  Times: 


Wlifii  Ijiid  out  iipnii  tlio  (IcH'k  nmong  thousands  of  otiier  sponj 
cla«Bitied  for  ruIc  by  uuotion,  Huh  parttfulnr  one  attract^Kl  gvtwt 
attention  and  ndiniration.  It  iH  what  ia  known  as  a  vvikiI  sponge,  whi 
is  the  finest  quality  known  niuung  aiMjn;{fr9.  It  itt  in  form  jwrferti 
round,  arched  like  an  iinnit'nKf  fniit-i-ak4-.  and  is  »ix  fnot  in  cirri] 
fprcnc'c  and  two  feet  in  dinmeter  in  evt-ry  direction.  \S'hen  Uiken  fra 
the  watpr,  it  woi^'hed  between  eijjhty  ond  ninety  poundri.  nnd  the  te 
tiinato  man  wlio  cii])tiirpd  it  hnd  u  hnrd  time  landing  it  in  liis  dot 
Now  that  it  hns  dried  out  and  t>een  relieved  of  all  excrescences,  it  weig 
ulKiiit  twelve  pounds. 

Its    e(]iiai    in    ai/.e,    tine    quality,    and    attractive    appeHrMnoe 
never  been  seen.     When  it  wast  presented  for  wile  it  wa»  put   in  n  i 
by  itwlf,  and  there  were  niuny  eonipetitor»  in  the  biddin>;  for  it,  f\t 
deah-r  in  BptinjiJ-a  beiiif;  iin.xiouH  to  secure  it.     It  was  tltuilly   award 
to  the  tirm  of  O.  F.   I'ritchard  at  1^2.3.     It  lins  lievn  nufrjjesitd  to 
Pritchard  tiiiit  the  National  IMiiacuin  in  Waahin^on   would   bv  glad  { 
receive  such  a  curiosity. 

Tlii»  imnicnM-  bf>on|*e  is  (leciiliar  in  that  it  luid  no  ti-M-il   linbitati^ 
iin    permanent    attachment    to    anything,    hut    \»    what    is    known 
"  roller,"  hi'in^  tosi*cd  alMiut  by  the  waves  in  every  direction.      Kolll 
ftl>out  in  this  way  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  it  iinturally  acquired 
present  ]ierfcctly   rmind  shape.      It  reminds  one  of  the  "  tumble 
of  (/("  \\'estcrn  pniiriis  H^at  \%  Idown  al>oiit  in  the  winds.  a.«s\initnj; 
round,    lialilike    s*hti\w,    n*  \\.    v»<\\*   vi\itA\\,  \v,  (vxy^j    »\\Twli<>n    th«    irfl 
vhcxyMfM  to  jfive   it. 
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Sprinkle's  Dollars.  Josiah  Sprinkle  in  the  first  third  of  the 
last  century  lived  in  one  of  the  roughest  sections  of  Kentucky. 
One  day  Sprinkle,  then  an  old  man,  appeared  at  Washington,  the 
county-seat,  witli  a  buckskin  pouch  full  of  silver  dollars  of  his 
own  make. 

In  every  respei-t  they  appeared  the  equal  of  the  national  coin. 
He  spent  them  freely,  and  everybody  accepted  them  upon  the 
assurance  of  Sprinkle  that  they  were  all  right  except  that  they 
were  not  made  by  the  United  States  mint.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  coins  were  rudely  outlined,  and  in  no  wise  was  an  attempt 
made  at  imitating  the  national  coin.  On  one  side  of  the  coin 
was  an  owl,  and  on  the  other  a  six-pointed  star.  The  edges  were 
smooth.  The  coins  were  considerably  larger  and  thicker  than 
the  United  States  coin.  When  asked  where  he  got  the  silver. 
Sprinkle  would  answer,  "  Oh,  never  you  mind ;  there  is  plenty 
of  it  left."  Once  he  volunteered  the  information  that  he  had 
a  silver-mine  in  the  West,  but  he  refused  to  tell  where  it  was 
located.  Finally  government  agents  heard  of  the  matter  and 
came  on  to  investigate.  Sprinkle  was  arrested  and  brought  into 
court,  but  the  dollars  were  proved  to  be  pure  silver,  without 
alloy,  worth,  in  fact,  a  trifle  more  than  one  dollar  each.  After 
an  exciting  trial,  he  was  acquitted.  When  tlie  verdict  was  an- 
nounced. Sprinkle  reached  down  in  his  pockets  and  drew  out  a 
bag  of  fifty  of  the  coins  and  paid  his  attorney  in  the  presence  of 
the  astonished  officials.  Sprinkle  was  never  afterward  bothered, 
and  continued  to  make  the  dollars  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  suddenly  and  carried  the  secret  of  his  silver-mine  with 
him. 

Squirrel  Point,  a  point  opposite  Phippsburg  Centre  in 
Elaine,  on  which  the  CJovernment  maintains  a  light-house.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  thus  explained : 

In  the  year  1717  Governor  Shute,  of  ^fassachusetts,  felt  it 
his  duty  to  come  to  this  region,  then  known  as  Georgetown,  to 
frighten  the  Indians  who  were  complaining  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  white  settlers  upon  their  lands.  He  tried  to  terrorize  them, 
but  failed  completely  in  his  mission.  He  came  in  the  Govern- 
ment ship  Squirrel,  which  ran  ashore  on  the  rocky  point  that 
still  bears  the  name,  and  there  was  obliged  to  remain  until 
flood-tide,  when  the  craft  floated  off.  This  incident  is  said  to 
have  furnished  much  amusement  to  the  Indians,  but  it  did  not 
tend  much  toward  increasing  their  respect,  still  less  fear,  of  the 
srovernor. 

Steamboat.     The  steam-engine  was  used  ior  \TaYv?^vo\\.Wv\c\\ 
on  the  water  before  it  was  adapted  to  land  csvTna^c?-.    'Y\\\?-^^* 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  started  as  an  atmoaphetic  e\\g\^^<i>  «\ftT\N\x\?, 
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its  foroe  from  the  prossure  nf  air  upon  a  piston  and  pro<Juc 
a  partial  vacuum  by  tiie  coiidensatJou  of  steam  in  the  C3iinc 
Being  rolalivelv  lar>,'e  and  heavy,  the  engine  was  Ljetler  suited 
a  boat  tiian  to  a  wagon.  Tlie  use  of  high-pressure  steani  was] 
after- thought.  Tliongh  Watt,  Mith  acute  provision  of  all  p<: 
bilitios,  had  added  to  liis  spoc-ification  the  idea  of  adapting  hi 
pressure  steam  to  liie  p«ri>ose  of  river  and  land  locomotior 
was  but  as  a  laveat,  for  he  built  none. 

The  origin  of  the  steamboat  has  been  a  vexed  ijuestion 
over  a  century.    As  the  parties  who  first  worked  at  the  probI| 
with  success  could  not  apportion  among  theni.«eIvos  the  cji 
measure  of  credit  to  which  each  was  entitled,  so  by   c-jirefi 
fanning  tiie  flames  of  national  vanity  the  subject  has  liccn 
afloat.     The  truth   is,   ibe  engine   was   Xewconien's,   and   tl 
Watts,  and  the  boiit  was  anyljody's;  and  jwrsons  wont  to  wd 
here  and  there,  with  varying  degrees  of  succe.ss,  de[»eiiding  upon 
political  influence,  social  standing,  moneyed  resoun^es,  or  friet 
thus  provided,  and  last,  not  least,  mechanical  talent  for  harnc 
ing  the  engine  to  the  paddle  or  propeller  used  to  push  agai 
the  water. 

In  this  struggle  great  ]>ertinacity  was  exhibited  in  Scotlj 
and  America.    To  deal  out  theexint  proportion  of  credit  due 
each  man  is  not  easy;  one  measure  is  to  be  awarded  to  skillj 
mechanical  adaptation,  another  to  skill  in  fitting  and  proporti^ 
ing.^IIarper's  Magazine,  p.   70,  "  Tiie   First  Century  of 
Republic." 

The  Briti.sh  claim  of  ])riority  is  divided  between   (or,  if 
will,  mi.ved  up  among)  three  Scotchmen. — ^William  Syminc 
and  .fames  Taylor,  both  natives  of  Lcadhills  in  Lanarksliire,  ami 
ralrick  ^lillcr,  Ixtird  of  Dal.'iwinlon.     Miller  put  up  the  nio^ 
f(ir  the  (list  experiments  of  Symington  and  Taylor.    He  did 
than  this.  indei>d.  for  he  supplied  the  preliminary  hint.     Jn 
earlv  manhood  lie  liad  speculaled  on  the  possibility  of  navigat 
a  ves.«cl  by  some  more  lertain  mechanical  means  than  oars 
sails,  and  he  had  actually  exhiliilrd  at  Leitli  a  triple  vcpnel  lia\ 
in  the  two  interspaces  rotatory  paddles  driven  by  a  erank  wor 
by  manual  labor. 

Just  Itere  the  younger  men  enter  upon  the  scene.  Willi 
Taylor,  who  had  just  completed  a  course  in  medicine, 
1785  engaged  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  ilr.  Jklillcr.  His 
of  mechnnics  no  doubt  rec'ininiciided  him  for  this  position.  'Thr 
idea  suggested  it.-^elf  to  Ta\lor  that  stenm  power  might  be  euitv** 
fully  substituted  for  man  power.  He  communioted  bis  h]r> 
io  Symington  anA  wAtoiWsjvWxto.  \.«  "VS.\\W.  Taylor  drc" 
plans  for  the  work,  Yi\V\t\\  ?^^jTO:\T\?^c^Tv,  Vww?,  ^\t  \v»ft. 
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,dlill.  put  irttu  eiT»-t.  Tho  ivsull  wua  lliut  on  OdoU'r  1 1,  1788, 
K  te<u«l  lUl«jd  witb  tlie  steam-tuigine  was  8Uif<?!wfiilly  luunclied 
on  littlswintoii  Lmh.  Mr.  Miller  hud  his  frit'iuls  on  liuurd. 
itoliert  Burns  waj  there;  so  were  Henry  Br()ii;iiinni — the  future 
Ixird  (.■hmiix'llor — and  Alexander  Nnstnytli.  tlii>  jminter.  Not 
4tne  uf  them  had  any  coixrption  of  tho  nii^rhty  pikssihilities  that 
I«y  in  the  esjxTjnieiit  they  were  gathered  to  witiie)«.«  on  that 
Ot'tobtT  day.  SLxty-j»ix  years  later,  a  eoutriUulor  to  Chambers'* 
Juumni  for  Mareh  II,  1854,  who  had  eoUeeted  and  pyiithetized 
the  lo«"al  traditions,  thus  des<TJbe«  the  scvne: 

"Tho  asH?nihla;rc  pather^i  cIoh?  to  the  lake  and  conc«ntrate»l 
atlimtuiii  njMiii  n  t-maW  \e5.vl  hIikIi  (loati^  near  ihe  shore.    There 
u  M)inethin^  very  odd  and  uni.omnion  aU)Ut  this  vessel,  for  it 
i»  roni|M)MHi  of  two  Ixuits,  of  altont  2.*i  feet  long,  joined  together, 
9lid  the  upjter  oullnie  i»  broken   by  a  pile  of  nun-hinery  eur- 

unliNl  liv  a  short  funnel  for  smoke.     Tlie  liiird  and  the  pre- 

lor  ami  the  elcver- looking  arti.san  [Miller,  Taylor,  and 
Syminglon  rw|>wti>elyj  and  some  few  others  go  on  hoard  this 
irtrangp  craft ;  and  prPM'ntly,  wiiilc  the  muUitnde  look^  i-urioualy 
»Q,  uaoke  is  u^n  to  i)^\Ui  from  the  funnel,  a  sphihhing  as  of 
fi«ddlc»  is  hoard  to  take  plai-e  iKrtwecn  the  uniled  ]>art6.  and 
the  bnat  glides  lilowly  along  the  lake,  leaving  a  white  wave  iK'hind 
it.  A  hui«i  bursts  from  the  erowd,  and  there  is  a  rush  alongi 
the  imnk,  in  attendan^v  on  the  rapid  progn>s.s  of  the  little  vessel, 

*•  *  Well  it  dues  go  I'  say  some,  as  if  for  the  first  time  eon- 
rinrcd  of  wluit  tht*y  had  prt>viously  regarded  as  an  im|M)6sibilitv, 

*  Who  vo«tld  have  thought  it  ?  *  cry  others. 
•*  And  *o  paM  the  remarkis  while  the  vei«sel,  with  its  little 

titoroua  ronipany.  niovcH  brnkwanU  and  forwards  and 
RMwd  and  round,  o\er  the  luk-iom  <if  the  hike,  tlie  first  exemplifi- 
rmlioo,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  that  wonderful  thing  of  our 
<Uy.  Srr.AM  \ax'I04Tiov!" 

Vet.  after  all.  thifi  was  not  the  first  ex|M?riment  of  the  sort' 
tluit  h«d  l)<>«'ii  made,  e^en  in  Hrituin,  tliough  the  British  public 
of  tlMt  da/  had  forgotten  all  «l)out  its  predec-cssors  at  home  and 
■broad. 

Sobfwqurnt  inre«tigation  has  phown  that  Johnathan  Hatla. 
in  1734»,  iiad  taken  out  an  Knglish  |»ntent  for  a  low-lioat  having 

•  rotary  paddle  extended  from  iIk  ptern,  whieh  waa  set  in  motioi 
by  a  •nwil  *l*«flm  «r>J>«»raru(»  placfd  in  the  Inxly  of  the  TCiwel.    Tl 
•III  rr»  a*  frilht»«: 

II  No.  Srili,   IT.'M,  in  whicli  the  workings, 
itetaiU  of  tion  are  «?t  out.     SecoiuWy,  'VTea\.\w,  Wil. 

pablt»hc>«l   1.,    ....    I'alenr    0/Iiiv.   entitled   "  \  \)c«et\^Vwow   ««v^ 
Drat^iit  o/a  A'ew  Joreoted  3Jadiinc/'  kt:^  in  ^XucSSt  V^.  •X»>^«*' 
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eiideavorod  to  give  a  clear  and 
invented  machine  for  earning  \ 
whoever  shall  give   himself  the 
will  be  so  candid  as  to  excuse  o 
the  diction  or  manner  of  writing 
from.     If  what  I  have  imagine' 
others  as  it  has  done  to  me,  viz. 
is  practicable,  and  if  encouraged, 
or  "  draught "  which  appears  ii 
which  he  had  "  invented  "  and 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fai't  tha 
Dundas,  produced  fifty-two  years 
It  has  further  been  ascertains 
steam-engine  to  vessels  had  occur 
parts  of  the  globe.    In  France,  thi 
de  Jouffroy  had  made  experiment 
1781.     Two  years  later  John  Fitc 
on  the  Delaware  River  in  America 
dies.     Benjamin  Franklin  w^as  di 
and  a  countryman  of  liis,  named  I 
out,  but  by  means  of  a  vertical  pui 
whereby  the  water  was  to  be  drav 
at  the  stern,  through  a  horizontal 
indeed  natural  that  a  motive-powe 
of  with  regard  to  vt^ssds  bv  main 
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there  fitted  up,  under  Symington's  care,  with  an  engine  (18-incli 
cylinders),  and  on  Christmas-day  178!),  this  vessel  was  pro- 
pelled by  steam  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators. 

Mr.  Miller,  unfortunately,  had  become  disgusted  with 
Symington,  and  was  further  vexed  by  the  unexpectedly  large 
outlay  he  had  incurred  at  Carron,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  mis- 
calculation which  resulted  in  making  the  machinery  too  heavy 
for  so  slight  a  vessel.  He  therefore  paused.  It  had  been  his 
wish  to  try  a  third  experiment  with  a  ves.sel  in  which  he  should 
venture  out  into  the  ocean,  and  attempt  a  passage  from  Ijcith 
to  London ;  but  in  the  new  state  of  his  feelings  this  was  not 
to  be  further  thought  of.  By  and  by  his  estate  called  for  a 
large  share  of  his  attention  and  means.  A  delusive  article  of 
culture,  called  fiorin-grass,  began  alnio.st  exclusively  to  occupy 
his  mind.  He  lost  sight  of  the  M'onderful  power  which  he  had 
called  into  being,  and  which  was  destined,  in  other  hands,  to 
perform  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Taylor,  being  without  patrimony,  and  proi)erly  a  scholar, 
not  a  mechanician,  was  unable  to  do  nnything  more  with  steam- 
navigation.  Symington  was  the  only  ])crson  concerned  in  the 
first  experiments  who  persevered.  His  doing  so  is  creditable  to 
him,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it  cannot  be  so  considered; 
for,  without  any  communication  witli  ^fessrs.  ^liiler  and  Taylor, 
the  true  inventors,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  the  construction  of 
steamboats  in  1801.  Through  the  interest  of  I»rd  Dundas,  he 
was  enabled,  in  1803,  to  fit  up  a  new  steamboat  for  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  Company;  and  this  ves.«el,  yclept  the  Charlotte 
Dundas,  was  tried  in  towing  a  couple  of  vessels  upon  the  canal 
with  entire  success,  excepting  in  one  respect,  that  the  agitation 
of  the  water  by  the  paddles  was  found  to  wash  down  the  banks 
in  an  alarming  manner.  For  that  reason,  the  Canal  Company 
resolved  to  give  up  the  project,  and  the  vessel  was  therefore 
laid  aside.  It  lay  on  the  bank  at  Lock  Sixteen  for  many  years, 
generally  looked  on,  of  course,  as  a  monument  of  misdirected 
ingenuity.  But,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  did  not  lie  there 
altogether  in  vain.  Meantime,  Symington  was  for  awhile 
amused  with  hopes  of- inducing  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  to  take 
up  the  project,  and  work  it  out  upon  his  canals  in  England; 
and  the  duke  had  actually  given  an  order  to  have  the  experiment 
tried,  when,  unfortunately,  his  death  closed  that  prospect.  Hero. 
Symington  vanishes  likewise  from  the  active  patl  ol  ^^!c\e  \\vs.Vq.\s  . 
The  project  of  1787-S  has  Jeft  no  memorial  ol  \Vae\l  ^wt't  '^'^ 
rotting  vessel  at  Loch  Sixteen, 
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The  experiments  at  C'arrun  in  178!)  had  betni  wiliieswd  bj 
young  man  nanicil  Henry  Bell,  a  working  nuison  originally, 
ialur  it  Would  appear,  an  liuniblo  kind  of  eii'j;inoer  at  Glasgow 
a  buay-brnined.  inventive,  but  utterly  illiternle  man.  Hell  nei| 
lost  sight  <tf  the  idea,  and  when  Symington  leanod  experimenti 
in  IW.i,  he  miglit  be  said  to  have  taken  up  tiie  projeet.  At 
same  time  an  ingenious  Ameriean  eonies  into  the  field.  UoU 
Fulton,  of  .\'ew  York  (lTCj-1815),  originally  an  artipt,  but 
amateur  medianician  of  great  ingenuity,  u  man,  moreover, 
extraordinary  energy  and  eouragc,  had  thought  of  steam 
a  motive-juiwer  for  vessels  so  early  as  17S33.  A  countryman 
his,  Chaneellor  Livingston,  had  also  entertained  the  idea, 
in  1798  had  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  New  York  Stj 
an  aet  vesting  in  bin*  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  vess 
with  steam  in  that  territory,  notwithstanding  an  opposition 
the  ground  of  its  being  "an  idle  and  whimsical  project, 
worthy  of  legislative  attention."  It  ajipears  that  the  j^fbeme 
"a  standing  .<ui)ject  of  ridicule  in  that  asKcmbly,  and  whene< 
there  M-as  a  disjiosition  in  any  of  the  ytiunger  members  to  indull 
in  a  little  levity,  they  would  call  up  the  steand)oat  bill,  that  they 
might  divert  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  project  anil 
advocates.''  The  pruolical  objections  of  sober-minded  men  we 
that  the  maihincry  woubl  be  too  weighty  for  the  vessel,  requi 
too  nuuh  space,  cause  strains,  be  exjwnsive,  and  be  nttendetl  wS 
great  irregularity  of  motion.  Xolliing  came  of  Livingsta 
privilege,  his  first  vessel  jjroving  a  failure.  But  not  long  aft 
Fulton,  in  connection  with  Livingston,  took  up  the  apparently 
hopeless  project.  Travelling  into  Scotland,  lie,  in  compniiy  with 
Henry  Bell,  visited  the  nnfortunate  Clinrlritfe  Dundaji;  and  Bell 
communicated  to  Fulton  drawings  of  the  requisite  machin* 
which  he  obtained  partly  from  Mr.  Miller  and  partly  frfl 
Symington. 

While  Miller,  Taylor,  and  Symington,  then,  were  ail  out! 
the  field,  and  the  general  public  looked   with  contempt  on 
project  as  one  only  fit  to  be  an  iijnis  fatuus  for  dreaming  sj 
lator?,  this  energetic  American  pu.>ihed  on  his  experiments,  alwa 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  fiticcoss.     At  length,  havi 
erected  a  vessel  called  the  Clermont,  at  New  York,  he  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1807,  to  make  a  full  trial  of  Ht«'uni- 
on  the  Hudson  River.     It  sailed  1  10  tuiles  against  a 
in  twenty-four  hours.     "Nothing  could  exrced  the  suipri.- 
admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  the  evperiment.     The  minds  i 
tlie  most  incredulous  were  changed  in  a  few  minuter.     Before 
the  boat  had  made.  \.\ag  ^^o^xe^s  cjl  i\  o^viafter  of  a  mi)-    ■*•• 
greatest  unbeliever  mvve.1  Wve.  \w«w  tw\«t^<^^^j^  va* 
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while  he  looked  on  the  expensive  machine,  thanked  his  stars 
that  he  had  more  wisdom  than  to  waste  his  money  on  such  idle 
schemes,  dianged  the  expression  of  his  features  as  the  boat  moved 
from  the  wharf  and  gained  her  speed ;  his  complacent  smile  grad- 
uall_y  stiffened  into  an  expression  of  wonder.  The  jeers  of  the 
ignorant,  who  had  neither  sense  nor  feeling  enough  to  suppress 
their  contemptuous  ridicule  and  rude  jokes,  were  silenced  for  a 
moment  by  a  vulgar  astonishment,  which  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  utterance,  til!  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the 
incredulous  multitude  which  crowded  the  shores,  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  congratulation  and  applause." — Golden,  Life  of 
Fulton. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Clermont  plied  between 
Albany  and  New  York  as  a  passenger  boat.  She  was  the  first 
that  ran  for  practical  purposes  and  proved  of  value.  The  outside 
bearing  of  the  paddle-wheel  shaft  and  the  guard  were  invented  by 
Fulton.  The  boat  may  be  considered  to  have  been  about  the 
sixteenth  steamboat;  nevertheless  the  popular  verdict  is  a  just 
and  righteous  one.  To  Fulton  much  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man  is  due  the  credit  for  the  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation. Ilis  enterprise  opened  the  way,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  apportion  the  strength  and  sizes  of  parts  to  the  respective 
strains  and  duties. 

Meanwhile  Henry  Bell,  in  1812,  built  the  Comet,  of  30  tons, 
with  side  paddle-wheels,  which  plied  between  Glasgow  and  Green- 
ock on  the  Clyde,  and  the  next  year  around  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles.  He  was  practically  the  father  of  steam  navi- 
gation in  Britain.  It  can  never  fail  to  be  a  wonder  that  a  man 
who  was  capable  of  achieving  this  high  place  in  the  history  of  his 
country  possessed  so  little  education  that  he  could  not  write  an 
intelligible  letter,  and  could  not  spell  his  own  name,  for  he 
uniformly  signed  himself  "  Henery  Bell." 

Since  Bl^riot's  successful  crossing,  in  1912,  of  the  English 
Channel  (q.v.)  from  France,  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to 
what  would  have  happened  in  the  summer  of  1805  if  Napoleon  I 
had  possessed  a  fleet  of  aeroplanes  in  lieu  of  that  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels  which  had  to  wait  at  Boulogne  for  the  favoring  wind  that 
never  came.  Only  a  few  people  remember  that  Napoleon  had 
failed  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  a  less  anachronistic  invention 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  defy  all  the  powers  of  the  air. 
In  1797  Robert  Fulton  had  given  him  the  necessary  opportunity. 
It  was  in  December  of  that  year  that  the  Americarv.  vwNetvVw 
experimented  on  the  Seine  with  a  boat  ior  steam  TvaNv^^lCvsw. 
Napoleon  turaed  the  matter  over  to  a  comnxitlee  oi  «.c\«wlCvaN.^» 
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110  p:enius  for  llic  inechaiiical  ai 
outside  of  the  im])lenK'iits  of  tnl 
and  means  of  circumventing  ai 
with  masterly  prescience,  but  h 
perceive  such  an  epoch-making  j 

There  is  a  jiatlietic  sequel 
Belleroplion  was  sailing,  in  181i 
peror  to  his  final  place  of  exile  ; 
puffing  clouds  of  smoke,  was  des( 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Nape 

"  A  steamboat,"  was  the  repl) 
can  named  Fulton." 

'J'he  emperor  made  no  answ 
stared  long  and  thoughtfully  at 
steamed  away  out  of  sight. 

Steel,  as  a  material  for  ship-l 
modern  conditions  of  manufactun 
As  in  the  case  of  iron,  however,  t 
periods.  The  London  Times  (ii 
Annie,  built  in  18()4  by  Samuelso 
the  first  steel  siiij).  Straightway 
a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that 
Iiohert,  was  built  at  Birkenhead 
expedition,  and  that  he  has  alwa 
that  this  was  the  fir.<t  steel  ship. 
«•  A«  fn-  >-  '-        — 
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being  about  thirty-six  tons  a  square  inch,  with  a  limit  of  elasticity 
of  about  twenty-three  tons !  " 

Stencil.  Stencilling  is  a  process  of  printing  letters  or 
designs  by  means  of  patterns  cut  in  thin  ])lates  of  metal  or  paste- 
board. These  plates  are  laid  on  the  surface  intended  to  receive 
the  pattern.  The  color  is  rubbed  into  the  cut  space  with  a  brush, 
tlie  plate  preventing  any  contact  of  the  color  with  the  surface 
except  on  the  space  cut  out.  This  invention  can  be  traced  back 
at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
That  monarch,  being  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write  even 
the  initials  of  his  name,  was  provided  with  a  plate  of  gold 
through  which  the  letters  Theod.  were  cut.  When  his  signature 
was  required  the  stencil  was  laid  on  the  paper  and  he  traced  the 
letters  with  a  quill. 

The  Byzantine  historian  Procopius  {drca  a.u.  527)  relates 
a  similar  story  of  his  master  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Procopius 
records  that  the  emperor,  unable  to  write  his  name,  had  a  thin 
smooth  piece  of  board  perforated  with  holes  in  the  form  of  the 
letters  JUST,  which,  when  laid  on  his  paper,  served  to  direct 
the  point  of  his  pen,  his  hand  being  guided  by  another.  The 
device  was  either  borrowed  or  independently  hit  upon  by  the 
first  makers  of  playing  cards,  who  used  plates  of  copper  or 
pewter,  with  slits  on  them  according  to  the  required  pattern,  for 
defining  the  spaces  to  be  colored.  This  account  of  the  antiquity 
of  stencil-work  is  to  be  found  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

Stick-in-the  Mud.  A  colloquial  expression  common  to  both 
England  and  America,  and  applied  to  a  dullard  or  slow  coach,  a 
person  who  has  never  made  any  progress  in  education  or  business 
or  in  life  generally.  An  early  example  of  the  use  of  the  term  in 
literature  occurs  in  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford"  by  Thomas 
Hughes.  An  earlier  instance  from  a  non-literary  source  is  cited 
bv  a  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries  (11,  iii,  106)  as  from 
the  General  Evening  Post  of  November  15-17,  1732:  "George 
Sutton  was  yesterday  before  Justice  De  A'eil  on  suspicion  of  rob- 
bing Colonel  Des  Romain's  House  at  Paddington.  The  Colonel 
was  in  the  Room  with  the  Justice,  and  no  sooner  had  Sutton 
entered  the  Room  but  the  Colonel  said,  that  is  the  Man  that  first 
came  and  seized  me  with  his  drawn  Sword  in  his  Hand.  The 
Justice  committed  him  to  Newgate.  At  the  same  time  James 
Baker  was  before  Justice  de  Veil  for  the  same  Fact.  The 
Colonel  could  not  swear  to  him,  but  the  Justice  committed  Vvvkv 
to  the  same  place  with  Sutton.  George  Fluster,  alias  "^WcVAw- 
the-Mud,  has  made  himself  an  Evidence,  and  \m\>ea.*.\\e<i  "Cvxe^ 
above  tiro  Persona.'"    It  is  suggested  that  i\\e  leTvw  "  ■sX^*^ 
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around  with  a  padloiked  iron 
the  siiape  of  nails  driven  in  by 
trade  before  they  set  out  on  tin 
Tradition  tolls  this  story  o 
the  most  famous  lo<-ksmith  of  V 
Mux  as  an  apprentice  out  of  eh 
a  mauvais  sujel,  so  the  woilhy  ] 
ally  severe  with  him.    One  even 
message  beyond  the  walls,  witl 
before  the  gates  dosed.    Martin 
locked  out.     In  sore  distress  ht 
gate-wards,  but  all  in  vain.    Th« 
a  stranger  appeared  at  his  elbov 
gave  his  proligr  a  handful  of  gol 
ally  increased  his  offers  of  fut 
shrewd  enough,  naturally  suspect 
stranger,  who  moreover  had  all  t 
costume  that  distinguished  the 
a,"cs.     By  way  of  some  small  ret 
the  stranger  negligently  suggestec 
his  soul ;  but,  though  Martin  was 
not  consent  without  bargaining, 
the  tempter  stipulated  to  place  tl 
trade  and  instruct  him  in  all  th 
On  the  other  hand,  Martin  bequ 
tbnt  li«  f":i"i  -  •     ■ 
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nf  the  oM  trrc*  iii  tlic  l.oisc-inftrket.  Tliu  piu-cpssful  arlisfln  went 
on  iiu  trade  wandering'^  and  worlvcd,  ainujij^  ullier  ttuiks,  under 
.M««liT  Veil  at  the  grrnt  tuniU  of  Si.  Sebald  in  .\urt»inl»rg. 
He  chani-ed  to  coiue  Imck  to  his  nalivo  city  at  the  very  niomciit 
when  the  niunniiiality  ivcre  offorin;^  jnunificrtit  rewardn  to  the 
iiuui  who  jthoiild  o|K'n  the  ItMk  tliut  ho  iiat!  furgeii.  Ho  smcveded 
tL»  a  matter  of  course,  and  was  acki)owlod«ied  a*  the  chief  of  his 
lallin;^.  He  ntttiincd  to  iricren<^iti>;  wciilth  un<l  cuiiHitlenitioii,! 
taking  rare  never  to  nii»s  a  ma^H,  until  one  unlucky  Sunday, 
wtxra  bis  vicious  old  hahils  got  the  k'tter  of  liini,  and  he  carried 
llie  Saturday  night  into  Sunday  morning  over  a  long  game  of 
i-ard«.  Then  he  made  a  rufh  for  the  church,  hut  it  waii  t(N>  late. 
The  officiating  |»riesl  was  already  at  the  "  Ha  utixna  i-.*/;  "  and 
lo!  tl»e  other  jtarty  to  ihe  fatal  hargain  was  there  to  rewive  him 
with  Inuniphanl  xnecrs  and  a  deinoniucat  scowl  of  congratula- 
tion. Martin  fell  down  Fenseless,  and  expired  on  the  »pot,  hi« 
hmth  eacaping  from  the  IkmIv  in  ii  |)ulT  of  hlack  »nioke.  When 
th«y  carried  the  corpse  to  his  mother's,  the  skin  had  i-hanged  to 
the  hoe  of  the    KthiopianV;  and   although    he   was    honorahly 

rie«l  in  the  eenn'tery  of  the  cathedral,  there  could  he  no  question 

to  the  fate  of  hi«  8oul. 

Stocking-loom.     Tlie  story  of  the  invention  of  (Ik?  stock- 
ingh"'n»  hii*  t>»fti  variously  told.    A  very  harren  ii((<)iint  up)M<ani( 
in   'I'horiilon's  "Nottinghamshire,"  as   follows:  **  At   Cuhintoni 
wiii  born  William  Lui-.  Maslcr  of  Arts  in  ('amhrnlge,  and  heir 
to*  pretty  freehold  there,  who,  seeing  a  woman  knit,  intenled  a 
loooi  to  knit."     This  tkeleton  of  fad  has  been  padded  out  into 
■  prvtlj  roman<'«.     One  hititorian,  who  mnkei^  \jt\>  an  Oxfonl 
«tiulent»  ••y«  he  was  courting  a  young  lady  who  paid  more  atten- 
lioa   to  her  knitting   than    to   her   lovcr'M   w(M)ing.     So,   as  ho 
watched  her  deftly  rooxing  fingers,  the  id<'a  came  to  him  of  a. 
nierlianiral  invenlnm  which  should  suiierwdc  thi*  knitting  bu»i-" 
nraa  all«KBthitr  and  lea«e  his  mistn'ss  no  excus(.>  for  inattention. 
Another  hbtortan  mggc^ts  the  applii-ation  to  Mr.  William  Lee'- 
yt  powvn  of  a  nion;  [Kitent  stimulus  than  cten  the  de!>ir' 
...  ^. ;  full  pt—iwion  uf  hiw  sweetheart's  attention.     Here  he  i 
alnaidjr  married  to  the  yontig  lady,  and  I..<*e  hn^  Inhmi  turned  oti 
of  th«  uni*-        '      '        ontracting  a   matrimonial   enga'^^'nu-n: 
whiU  »till  iii««i»,     'liiey  are  left  enlindv  deslilntc 

Tlieyoong  wj.  .'  to  account  ami  knits  stockings, 

for  the  joint  "^  md  lior  husband.     Then  it   i« 

t'  iing  iIk*  ninvi'mfntj*  hy  which  the  Ktoi-knigs  ar 

if  fir>it  idi*a  of  the  roachinc  sub8e(yucn\\T  V»T«v\"^'i 
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mis  wonderful  inacliine.     Iinr. 
lioiir,  a  eock,  penlied  on  a  lol 
by  his  voice  denoted  the  fall  ol 
of  the  chosen  twelve  ])resente 
one  hour,  the  figure  of  the  Savk 
bodies,  the  months,  the  seasons 
the  days  of  the  week,  the  days  ol 
the  year  of  the  Ijord,  all  were 
nuity.     The  chapter  were  astoi 
crate  concerning  the  reward  \\ 
the  cunning  workman,  the  ]>ri 
might  yet  Iw  shorn  of  their  glor 
create  its  fellow — other  cities  niij 
as  that  of  Strassburg.    So  they  t 
they  would  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
of  accomplishing  any  further  wt 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  cat 
out,  "  The  work  is  not  complett 
great  omission;  lead  me  to  the 
work."  They  led  the  man  to  his 
fell  blow  he  dashed  the  whole  c 
man  was  found  who  could  recons 
The  revenge  of  the  mechanist  wa 
Such  is  the  legend  of  the  firs 
burg.     In  1550  an  entirely  new 
cathedral,  mannf""* —  ' 
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pleting  it  on  tlie  2(1  of  October,  1842.  He  retained  or  restored 
only  a  few  of  the  original  movements,  most  of  the  present 
mechanism  being  of  his  own  design. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  clock,  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  are 
indicated  the  hours  and  their  subdivisions,  and  the  days  of  the 
week,  with  the  signs  of  tlie  planets  corresponding  to  the  season. 
These  indications  are  repeated  upon  an  inner  dial,  and  are  con- 
nected with  another  much  smaller,  which  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  calendar  of  the  months  and  the  holy  days  of  feast  and  fast. 
I'nited  with  all  this  are  some  very  interesting  automata,  repre- 
senting the  four  ages  of  life.  Thus,  in  the  division  of  the  twelve 
hours,  infancy  watches  over  the  first  three,  childhood  the  second, 
manhood  the  third,  old  age  the  fourth.  Death  strikes  the  hours. 
The  whole  of  the  mechanical  contrivance,  although  extremely 
complicated,  exhibits  the  greatest  precision. 

At  noon,  the  sounding  of  the  bell  is  succeeded  by  a  procession 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  who  salute  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  which 
is  placed  upon  a  pedestal  in  close  proximity.  At  the  same  time 
a  cock  perched  upon  the  tower  claps  his  wings  and  sounds  a 
song  of  victory.  The  days  of  the  week  are  indicated  by  the 
deities  of  heathen  mytholog}', — Sunday  by  Apollo,  Monday  by 
Diana,  Tuesday  by  IVfars,  &c.  The  portrait  upon  the  base  of  the 
left  tower  is  that  of  Copernicus. 

Street  Lights.  Whether  the  ancients  lighted  their  cities 
at  night  is  still  disputed  by  historians.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, thpt  I?ome,  except  in  the  rare  intervals  of  festive  illumina- 
tions, was  left  in  darkness.  The  citizens,  when  they  went  out  at 
night,  carried  Innterns  or  torches,  or  else  wandered,  in  moonless 
nights,  exposed  to  robbers  and  stumbling  over  obstacles.  Antioch, 
in  the  fourth  century  the  splendid  capital  of  the  East,  seems 
to  have  set  the  example  of  suspending  lamps  through  its  princi- 
pal streets  or  around  its  public  buildings.  Constantine  ordered 
Constantinople  to  be  illuminated  on  every  Easter-eve  with  lamps 
and  wax  candles.  All  Eg3'pt  was  lighted  up  with  tapers  floating 
on  vessels  of  oil  at  the  feast  of  Isis ;  and  Rome  received  Cicero, 
after  the  flight  of  Catiline,  with  a  display  of  lanterns  and  torches. 
Yet  the  practice  of  lighting  up  a  whole  city  at  night  seems,  in 
fact,  a  modern  invention.' 

Paris  and  London  dispute  the  priority  in  this  matter.  Lon- 
don claims  to  have  lighted  its  streets  with  lanterns  as  early  as 
1414;  but  the  tradition  is  doubtful,  and  the  custom,  if  it  was 
ever  established,  endured  but  for  a  short  period.  At  the  oijeiAxvi^ 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  streets  of  Pan?,  -werfe  cil'vcw 
infested  with  robbers  and  incendiarie?,  the  \t\\\ftV»\\vc\\.?.  ^t\vi 
ordered  to  keep  lights  burning,  after  nine  in  \.\\e  evewva?,,'^^'^^^ 
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I  lie  liglits  of  the  great  dtv  consist 
torclios.  di.«pcrsoil  at  distant  imon 
liriglit  glare  of  nuxlern  gas.  woiili 
gloom.  In  KTT,  the  rwul  Iwtwo 
nearly  nine  miles  in  length,  was  lig 
turv  the  P'rench  metropolis  has 
lamps,  until  the  introduction  of  g 
as  brilliant  hv  night  as  by  day. 

Meanwhile  in  London,  so  far  h 
ordered  to  place  laini)s  in  front 
during  the  winter;  hut  as  late  as 
obeyed.    Rohl)ers  lilled  its  narrow 
were  never  secure  in  the  darkness 
troduced,  at  the  public  expense;  1 
creased,  and  towards  the  close  o 
citizens  of  Ix>ndon  were  accustome< 
system  of  street  lights,  which  far 
roads  running  from  the  city  for  s< 
with  crystal  lamps.    .\t  the  crossij; 
was  thought  magnificent ;  and  wl 
dismal  array  of  smoking  lamps  se« 
of  the  time.    Xovelists  and  poets  c< 
tion  of  the  overgrown  capital.    Vi 
pean  cities  followed  the  example  i 
York  and  Philadelphia  early  ndop 
still  clinging  to  the  usages  of  the 
its  streets;  the  popes  steadily  op 
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and  rooking.  B«t  llu-v  hail  never  diftrtivcred  tlie  HVt  of  mAkin!> 
ptf  (ij.r.).  In  I?!''**  Mr.  Willinni  Murd<j(h  first  used  )in>  fnt 
lijrliTiii^  his  otfu-es  atnl  Imnsf  in  IN'dnith,  ("oriiwall.  Tlie  Bii 
niin^liain  maiinfa<lurers  at  om-c  nilopttnl  the  invention.  'Vhr 
unfianilleU'd  yplrmlor  of  the  liglil  ut  once  nltrnrteil  puhlic 
attention.  The  penoo  of  1802,  transitory  hs  a  snddcii  illumina- 
tion, was  relrhmtrd  hv  the  lifjhtin:;  of  Ihe  factory  of  Watt  and 
Botilton,  at  Himiinghiim,  with  a  flame  that  .oifmcd  to  rivnl  thi> 
hriphlnrsn  of  the  utars.  'j'hc  invention  spread  over  tl«e  world. 
London,  a<«linnied  i)f  it.'<  oru-*^  hoiisted  nrrny  i)f  i>ii<lless  I)iim|w. 
now  plitfcrod  with  hnmlreds  of  miles  of  jjns-liirhts,  I'aris  ajrain 
nlWd  till'  whiile  world  to  witness  i(.s  laslefnl  ilhiinination.  The 
eitiea  of  the  N'ew  World  liRhled  up  every  corner  of  their  buay 
rtrrrt".     Even  T?«ane  yii-Idcd  to  the  iiwful  invention. 

Subway  in  New  York.  Kverv  now  and  then  some  writer 
of  itpci-ial  articU'n  on  Old  New  York  dis<'overs  that  there  exists 
und4T  lowt-r  Bnindway  a  sliort  tnnm-l  whidi  hns  a  rijht  to  call 
it«»rlf  '  Now  ^'ork  snhway.     It  niiis  ten  l)l<"Kk«,  from  I'ark 

Pfari-  r  Strw't,  nod  wiis  hiiill  in  l.SOf),  under  a  fnuK-hisi* 

frranti  '!      for  "the  f rnnsniiv«ion   of  letters,  paikaip'*. 

and  n  '  ,  i  .•  by  Pieuns  of  piM'nniati<'  fjiix^s."  In  |S7."t  thi< 
fraiM*lirw  waa  extended  so  as  to  permit  the  transjMirtation  of  pas- 
•*nir»«ra  from  the  Bnlterv  up  Broadway  In  Centrnl  Park  and  ii|> 
Madiaon  .\venoe  to  the  Harlem  Uivpf.  This,  too,  was  lo  he  donr* 
pncmnalically.  An  a  gnarandv  of  gooi]  failh.  thn  conipanv 
flM  iM^nnllv  pnt  a  <-ar  into  the  little  si-rtion  of  .snhway  that  it 
•I"  1m|  I'arr}'  a  few  paj^scn-.n-r"  ^he  length  of  Ihe  line,  hv 

|t!;  :  lie  nir  away  from  in  front  of  the  one  vehicle  whi<'h  was 

tlH?  hrpinnin/T  and  the  end  of  it«    nvestment  in  rollinfj  «tock. 

Thin  ear,  aays  thn  Srientifr  Atnfriran,  Feliniarv,  1!)12,  ia 
aUIl  in  the  lan^f-«'«lr<l  tunnel,  and,  aeeordinfr  to  the  pame  nulhor- 
}(y,  the  tunnel  itself  was  not  oidy  ev<>ava(ed  hy  means  of  a 
hrdraalie  Miield,  much  like  thow  now  in  uw,  hut  the  work  was 
iKino  withi'   *  '     '  0  with  surf.ic**  trnHio.     Fears  for  th" 

tmfetr  of  «  -.  conihincd  with  huk  of  monev  and 

doahta  •«  tv  of  nriv  nintorH  then  availahle  fur 

MJidenfTir'  ^lit  operations  to  a  dose. 

"  !  It  an  owner,  of  what  .suh.stantiaiity  n-mains  lo  Ir- 

.;jpe  of  the  Xcw  York  I'anel  I'ospatch  Company. 

i<j  W.  .\u*tin,  its  prirsident,  has  solemnly  warned  the 

-■  '' "Tiniii«*ion  thnt  trespassert  will  la*  proMvutctl. 

profnw  a  lofty  iiidilTerence  to  Ihe  threat*  of  a 

ti  ii.'j.'i,  ir  not  dead,  Imh  Immmi    '  Tor  forty  vear*.  ^^xv.^. 


•  t 

I   unit 

Tlier 


iwi  lodgfT  ape  than  If'W  Ihe  C'onrl  ,'.*,  m  «V\\\\w^  ^X* 

nuisf  itulioDalilv  nt  t}te p/ir^-ngt'r  franiltnie,  t\id  tiWirm  V\\te X^tB^^A,-') 
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This  was  allowed  lipr  by  (he  Man 

Now  conios  the  mae-i  notable 
Ibo  2ilh  of  June,  (be  Asst'iubly 
were  startled  by  the  appearamc 
uj)on  the  scene,  who  demanded  b 
In  (lie  Assembly  by  virluo  of 
attorney.  Alas  for  Mistress  Bren 
rigbtg  of  her  sex  I  Tl\e  governor 
fused  her.  The  injured  Indy,  as  1 
protested  against  all  the  acts  of  the 
vote  was  received  as  well  as  the  vol 

By  this  action  Marj:arot  Bren 
on  record  as  the  first  woman  in  M 
the  rights  of  her  sex.  M 

Forpet fulness  of  her  prioritjrl 
to  put  forward  another  claimant  r 
StarbiK-k  (1015-1717),  dau<rhteri 
of  Nantucket,  Tristram  rofT^ii 
wife  of  Nathanael  Starlnick, 

She  was  essentially  a  New  Wd 
word  was  cijined.  In  the  languaj 
preacher,  "The  islanders  esteem* 
for  little  of  moment  was  d<me  witT 
ings  she  was  accustomed  to  attend 
debates,  usually  beR'inninjj  heri 
links  BO  and  so,"  or. 
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huciband,  then  at  tlie  Coutiuental  Congress  in  Philadelphia:  "X 
loDg  to  hear  thai  you  have  declared  an  independency,  and  in  the 
new  code  of  laws,  wliich  I  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  make,  I  desire  that  you  would  remember  the  ladies  and  be 
more  generous  to  them  than  were  your  ancestors.  If  particular 
care  and  attention  arc  not  paid  to  the  ladies,  we  are  determined 
to  foment  a  rebellion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  obey 
any  laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice  or  representation." 

We  are  not  told  how  John  Adams  replied  to  this  epistle  from 
his  fair  spouse,  but  we  do  know  that  in  the  famous  Declaration 
of  Independence,  where  all  men  are  declared  equal,  the  women 
received  no  more  consideration  than  did  Margaret  Brent  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 

After  peace  had  been  proclaimed,  however,  the  Continental 
Congress  left  the  suffrage  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  States,  and 
New  Jersey  conferred  it  on  all  inhabitants  worth  $250,  male 
and  female  alike.  So  the  women  of  New  Jersey  actually  voted 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  national  Constitution.  The  law 
granting  them  the  franchise  was  not  repealed  until  1807. 

In  Europe  the  original  Suffragette  was  a  Frenchwoman, 
Olympc  de  Gouges,  who  was  beheaded  during  the  Revolution. 
She  was  born  in  Montauban,  May  7,  1748,  and  was  therefore 
more  than  forty  years  old  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out. 
Her  putative  father  was  a  butcher,  her  real  father  was  the 
^Marquis  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  who  was  a  poet  and  often  be- 
came the  butt  of  Voltaire.  She  married  before  she  was  twenty 
an  old  man  "  who  was  neither  rich  nor  well-born  " — a  cook,  in 
fact,  as  appears  from  the  birth  certificate  of  her  son,  Pierre 
Aubry.  She  left  the  conjugal  home  and  began  a  life  of  adven- 
ture. At  the  age  of  34  she  became  a  woman  of  letters,  and  pro- 
duced several  plays  which  had  but  a  moderate  success.  In  the 
very  first  of  these,  "The  Generous  Man"  (1786),  she  showed 
herself  a  woman's  rights  woman.  Through  one  of  her  charac- 
ters she  protests  against  the  exclusion  of  women  from  "  all  power 
rnd  knowledge."  Two  years  later  in  another  play,  "The  Re- 
formed Philosopher,"  another  of  her  characters  broaches  what 
was  then  the  startling  heresy,  that  "  two  beings  independent  in 
r:ii:k  and  fortune,  united  by  marriage,  should  have  equal  rights 
in  disposing  of  their  future  and  their  actions!"  And  an  old 
f^overness  in  the  play  is  made  to  add,  "Let  them  put  trousers  on 
rs  and  send  us  to  college  and  see  if  they  don't  make  thousands 
of  heroes  out  of  us ! " 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  she  grew  exetv 'V»c>\^<ct. 
In  her  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Women  stnOl  ol  "SRottv^xv 
CHhens  "  (1791),  she  declared  that  "  Woman  is  )aoT:T\  Itccl,  iwv^ 
ss 
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excesses,  attacking  Marat  and  Kobesi 
XVI.  On  the  5>0th  of  July,  1792 
arrested.  She  had  just  issued  a  pa 
Urns,"  in  which  she  proposed  a  plel 
tions :  "  republican  government  one  a 
ernment ;  monarchical  government." 
law  which  pronounced  capital  puni 
print  a  book  or  pamphlet  provoking  1 
nrchy.  Olympe  had  herself  sealed  1 
prison  three  months  and  guillotined 

In  1836  there  came  to  the  Unite 
enthusiast,  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  the  da' 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  take  i 
women  of  this  country  to  appeal  fo 
interests.  In  183G-37  she  circulate 
would  enable  married  women  to  hole 
hut  five  signatures.  However,  she 
1840  many  of  the  women  promineni 
gists  were  associated  with  her,  chief  j 
Stanton.  For  eight  years  more  th 
endeavors,  and  in  1848  the  State  of 
property  rights  upon  its  married  won 
were  devoted  to  the  agitation  for  th 

In  the  same  year  was  held  the  f 
lion,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

In  1851  Susan  B.  Anthony  m< 
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^be  Toted  upoD,  the  i{ous<>  wiis  tlirongecl.  (lie  Liculctiant-Govcr- 
•fid  inatiy  officers  of  the  Slate  being  present.     When  the 

stion  wai<  put  to  vote,  the  result  stowl  05  ayes  to  50  novs,  a 
cotuititulioniil  tiiMJority.  A  hurst  of  a])plnii5<'  broke  forth.  The 
li*;:i«lator6  bfcamo  panic-strickpn,  and  before  the  applause  haii 
died  away  two  of  thcni  had  hurrirdly  tlianged  their  ayes  to  imes. 
The  final  vote  stood  03  to  52,  aiid  the  day  was  loat  to  the 
Miffr«gi«t«. 

A  still  narrowi-r  dofout  was  that  experienced  in  ISO.").  On 
March  l\  of  that  year  ^ix  men  presented  a  innmnKith  |>elitinn  for 
the  flufTrage  «^U!«e  and  i]itru<lu(-ed  at  the  »imc  time  a  bill  eon- 
fer"""  ♦^"'  right  upon  women.  It  paj;$cd  the  Legislature,  the  vote 
•J.I  I  ayes  to  31  Does.    Then  ensued  a  f(»rtnight  of  waiting, 

occasioiK'ii  by  the  appearance  of  a  perioil  where  a  eoninia  should, 
have  been  in  the  draft  of  the  bill.  .\t  la.st  it  wns  |)resented  In  th4 
Senate  and  carried  at  once.  20  ayes  to  5  nws.  At  once  it  wa«! 
dbcovrrr>d  that  the  word  "resident"  hiid  l>e<'n  Mib8titut<'d  for 
the  wonl  "cilizen."  and  the  bill  wa.*  void.  Tlie  entire  yearV 
w<»rk  waa  lost  to  the  suffragists  and  they  have  not  einee  been 
able  to  aerare  a  majority.  The  responsibility  for  the  blunder 
faaa  never  Itecn  plar<>d. 

Sunday  and  the  Sabbath.  In  the  Book  of  Acta  (Aeta,  Xx, 
7)  and  »n  St.  I'aul  ( 1  Cur,,  wi,  2)  the  day  we  now  call  Sunday 
m  Hinplv  "  the  firnt  day  of  the  week."  Hv  .St.  John  (Hev.,  i,  10) 
ar  early  Chri.slinn   Mriters    ('  -i  book   iv,  c.    18: 

ai  ..  o. ''23)  it  ie  called  "  the  !  n  ."'   St.  Barnabas, 

■ppamitly  in  order  to  dexignato  it  as  the  day  after  the  .fewii;h 
5%«ltb«th  (M-w-nth  ihy).  calU  it  'the  eighth  day"  (in  hits 
Fpiatio  Part  15),  Some  of  the  oarlic«t  of  the  fathers,  including 
Jnatin  Martyr  (Ap»lo/;etini.H  i)  and  Tertullinn  {Apotoffeticus 
L:).  call  it  "Sunday."  and  so  it  was  moat  usually  called  I 
lb.  •     '  the    day    seldom    being    otherwise    designated    in 

til.  il  «Hliet*  of  the  first  Cliriintian  emperors.     "  Tt  may, 

indeed,   w  v   n'tnin    this   name,"   said   Rixhop. 

Fohari,  "ii.  ■  jited  to  the  honor  of  that  Saviour! 

who  is  by  the  prophet  called  the  Sun  of  Highteousnese."     In  the 
Kmpwor  Conatantine's  f»rder  to  the   Koman  army  a«  to  the 
ufaarrraooB  of  Sunday,  it  is  railed  "  the  holy,  happy  day,"  eer- 
taJnly  a  niott  striking  and  appropriate  title.     Many  ccnturioa 
after,  eame  of  the  sects  specially  noterl  for  the  austerity  of  their^ 
n>li|rtoaa  riewa,  adopted   the   idea   of  Jmlni/.ing  the   )' 
Ijord'a  day — this  "  holv.  happy  day  " — into  a  dewi-ih  ~ 
•  be  rigoro'  of  which  bci-amc  one  of  the  \m>w\\\\v>''V 

featoma  of  i-tinnitv  and  blue-^ivw  Wy^'xA'dVvjw,  «i\^^.. 

Batnrally,  in  ad«/»/»ni'^  f  nhwrvniMt-,  l\\o\  aA«»vV«s&.  ■«>.^ 


If  th^  Jrwinth 


.-*  I  ,  ? 


in  day  "  tt»c  *5^iU>l^l^^^ 
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"Tcreurarton  oi  me  Kuonansi.    ix 
M'fls  one  of  the  "  fommandments 
liis  apiisllps  (luring  tlie  forty  days 
I  lie  Aecc'iKsion   (Luke  xxiii.  50). 
the  Sabbalh.     Tn  <\o  so  wonld  Iih 
for   the  Sjihhath,  or  Sattirthiy,   w 
observed  widely  in  the  L'hiirch  as  t 
hill  in  niL'Miory  of  tlio  Uiirial  uf  mir 
Krirlny  were  kept  in  honor  of  the  B 
N<it  only  do  lhei*e  cnrly  wrilen 
hath,  l»nt  they  never  base  the  ohligi 
rustnni  or  on  the  Koiirlh  ronimam 
already  a  day  "  venernted "  in   th 
laiiffuajje  of  the  edict  of  the  flpBt 
its  ohservance.  and  is  5till  more  Ho 
Cation  of  Nice.    The  edict  of  f'onul 
kind,  and  in  some  senne  the  mod* 
the  subject,  may  be  worth  quotiri, 

Uinncs    judiiMti,    ur1>uiiii'(|tie    pi 
V(>Mi>riil)ili    1^0   SiiMh   qiiiL-Hi-itnt.      Ru| 
lilverc  lici-nterquc  instrviaril,  qtionia 
fiiilris   aiit    vineie    HcrobilxiB    nianilon 
com  modi  tan  cu'lesti   provisione  cone": 

It  a]ipears,  therefore,  that  the  ot 

day  on  whicii  Chrinlians  of  all  ages} 

— first,  the  duty  of  public  worship 

JMting,  and  enahlintf  nthprt,  tn  coal 
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people,  combining  recreation  witii  religious  worship,  which  last 
was  itself  a  kind  of  recreation  and  helped  to  add  something  of 
brightness  to  their  dull  and  monotonous  lives. 

The  public  spectacles  were  held  not  to  be  innocent,  and  Chris- 
tians were  forbidden  to  witness  them  at  any  time  on  account  of 
their  immoral  and  idolatrous  adjuncts.  It  was  because  the 
leisure  of  Sunday  afforded  exceptional  facilities  for  this  forbid- 
den practice,  which  was  moreover  found  to  interfere  with  attend- 
ance at  Divine  service,  that  Thcodosius  in  the  year  38G  was 
induced  to  put  a  stop  to  all  public  performances  on  that  day. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  sacred  dramas  began  to 
be  introduced  into  Christian  practice,  they  were  usually  per- 
formed in  churches  and  on  Sundays  or  festivals. 

Hallani  observes  that  the  founders  of  the  English  Keforma- 
tion  made  no  change  in  this  respect,  but  that  in  the  following 
century  Sabbatarianism  grew  up — both  in  the  use  of  the  word 
Sabbath  and  the  Judaic  tone  of  thought  it  implied — as  a  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  Puritanism.  For  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  modern  Sabbatarian  notion  is  so  much  distinctively 
Protestant  as  distinctively  insular  and  Puritan. 

It  derives  as  little  countenance  from  the  fathers  of  "  the 
Blessed  Reformation,"  English  or  foreign,  as  from  the  fathers 
of  the  primitive  Church.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  expressly 
condemns  it ;  Craumer,  in  accordance  with  his  general  Erastian- 
ism,  calls  the  observance  of  Sunday  "  a  mere  appointment  of  the 
magistrate";  even  the  Puritanical  Calvin  used  to  play  at  bowls 
on  Sunday  at  Geneva.  And  to  this  day  the  countrymen  and  core- 
ligionists of  Luther  and  Calvin  have  nothing  in  common  in  this 
respect  with  their  English  or  Scotch  followers.  The  "Conti- 
nental Sunday  "  which  Protestants  are  so  fond  of  denouncing 
is  really  chnracteristic  of  Protestant  more  than  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries; so  much  so  indeed  that  the  measure  of  influence  exercised 
by  the  Church  may  usually  be  gauged  in  a  Catholic  city  by  noting 
what  proportion  of  the  shops  are  kept  open.  Thus,  at  Munich 
and  Lucerne  they  are  closed,  in  Paris  only  very  partially  so;  at 
Berlin  and  Zurich  they  are  open.  The  Sabbatarian  view  is  an 
invention,  not  of  the  sixteenth  century  but  the  seventeenth, 
•when  the  Puritans  so  fiercely  railed  at  "  the  impious  *  Book 
of  Sports'"  issued  by  authority  of  Charles  I  and  Laud,  and  con- 
trived under  Charles  II  to  secure  the  passing  of  an  act  agaitist 
Sabbath  breaking. 

An  anecdote  published  in  the  Universal  Magazine  for  177r» 
illustrates  the  condition  of  the  Sabbath  quesV\o\\  \u  ^cftV-ow, 
U.  S.,  about  that  time: 

Home^ean  ago.  a  Cbmoiander  of  one  of  hia  MajeRiVa  »\\\v*  »^  ^^-t-. 
beii^  titMtioaetl  st  tliia  place,  liad  orders  to  cruise,  irom  XAxae  Vo  V;vcb»» 
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disgrace,  tie  inixea  wnii  mo  ucst  conipany 
and  they  were  ajiparently  good  friends. 

At  length  the  time  of  tlie  station  cxpii 
went,  therefore,  with  seeming  eoneern,  t 
friends ;  and,  tliat  they  might  sfiend  one  ha 
final  separation,  he  invited  the  principal 
to  dine  with  him  on  l>oard  his  ship  upo 
Tiiey  accepted  the  invitation,  and  nothin; 
convivial  than  the  entertainment  which  h 
fatal  moment  arrived  that  was  to  scpa 
a-peak,  the  sails  were  iinfnrled,  and  no 
signal  to  get  under  way.  The  Captain, 
leave  of  his  worthy  friends,  accompanied 
boatswain  and  crew  were  in  readiness  to  re< 
them  afresh  for  the  civilities  they  had  si 
he  shonid  retain  an  eternal  remembrance, 
had  been  in  his  power  to  have  made  a 
point  of  civility  only  remained  to  be  adjii 
it  was  in  his  power,  so  he  meant  most  ji 
He  then  reminded  them  of  what  had  pai 
to  pinion  them,  had  them  brought  one  by 
the  Boatswain  with  a  cat  of  nine  tails,  la 
stripes  save  one.  They  were  then,  amidst 
of  the  crew,  shoved  into  their  boats:  ai 
getting  under  way,  sailed  for  Kngland. 

An  object  lesson  recently  brought '. 
some  realizaHon  of  what  their  aiicest 
SabbHtarianism  of  the  past.  This  le 
TMilice  of  that  city  in  the  year  18!)7. 
had  kept  criticising  them  for  the  noi 
The  police  retorted  by  a  practical  arj 
in   }n<r'w'istns   ns    the   rpdiitlio   ad   ahs 
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arrests.  In  Eoxbury,  which  is  a  part  of  Baston,  some  work  was 
being  done  on  Stony  Brook.  Here  the  boomerang  was  out- 
boomeranged.  The  contractors  decided  to  apply  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  to  the  police  themselves,  and  so  quit  work,  with  the 
result  that  the  brook  overflowed  and  filled  the  cellars  of  near-by 
residents. 

•  Sunday-School.  One  Sunday  morning  in  the  year  1812, 
a  workingman,  carefully  dressed  in  his  best  suit,  came  out 
of  his  house  on  the  main  street  of  the  old  English  town  of 
Gloucester  and  strolled  leisurely  down  the  hill.  The  "  New 
Inn  "  was  fronted  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  by  a  square  garden  over- 
hung by  the  carved  galleries  of  the  tavern.  There  was  a  moss- 
clad  well  in  the  centre,  and  about  it  were  beds  of  sweet-smelling 
])ink8  and  columbines. 

But  the  calm  of  that  Sunday  morning  was  destroyed  by  a 
crowd  of  street  boys,  who  fought  over  the  flower  beds,  making  the 
day  liideou.««  witli  their  noise  and  coarse  talk. 

The  printer — for  printing  was  his  work  on  week-days — 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  looked  steadily  at  the  boys. 
Presently  he  said  to  himself:  "At  this  rate  those  boys  will  soon 
go  utterly  to  the  bad.  That  must  not  be !  There  are  good  possi- 
bilities in  them.    Here,  boys,"  he  called  aloud,  "  come  with  me ! " 

He  led  them,  yelling  and  pushing,  down  the  street  into  his 
own  quiet  house,  planning  as  he  went  how  to  keep  them  there 

"  1  am  going,"  he  said  presently,  *'  to  start  a  school  for  you. 
Now  and  here.    It  shall  be  a  free  school;  I  will  be  the  teacher." 

The  boys  received  the  news  with  shouts.  They  were  too 
ragged  and  grimy  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays.  No  other  decent 
place  was  open  to  them. 

The  next  Sunday  his  house  was  crowded  with  the  same  class 
of  children. 

The  idea  of  a  free  school  on  Sunday  appealed  to  every  Chris- 
tian a«  a  ma<'t  hopeful  plan  for  the  rescue  of  children  from 
wickedness.  It  spread  through  the  town,  through  the  shire, 
through  England.  It  was  adopted  in  France  and  Germany;  it 
made  its  way  to  Australia  and  to  the  United  States.  Now  in 
every  country  in  the  world  and  in  every  sect  there  are  these 
Fchools,  in  which,  every  Sunday  morning,  the  Bible  story  is  told, 
without  money  and  without  price. 

In  the  staid  old  city  of  Gloucester  they  still  show  you  the 
New  Inn  and  the  garden  where  the  boys  played,  and  the  old 
brown  house  with  its  peaked  roof  in  Avhich  Robert  Raikes,  that 
long-ago  morning,  taught  the  first  Sunday-school. 

Sunken  Cities.    There  must  be  some  f  ui\daTfteT\\.«L\  \\\sW  w. 
the  legends  eo  widespread  in  Germany,  HoWarvA,  5\w<\.  \\e\».\v*^ 
which  refer,  with  more  or  less  particnlaTity  ol  <\e\a\\,  ^<i  vixNX'a.* 
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submerged  many  fathoms  deep  at  the  bottom  of  great  lakes 
seas  or  oceans.    Sometimes,  on  very  cleur  days,  their  tallest  buiU 
ings  may  he  dimly  descried  through  the  waves,  or  faint  s<iiiu^_ 
as  of  chiming  bells  may  be  heard  floating  upward  from  their 
towers  or  steeplesj. 

Thf-  F>nke  of  Killiirney  is  said  to  have  once  been  the  site  of  ( 
great  and  populous  city  famous  iu  Celtic  legend.     I^ugh  Nea 
is  another  Irish  lake  with  a  similar  history.     Who  does  not 
member  Tom  Moore's  poem  beginning: 

On  Louy:li  Nfult'B  bunks  »:•  tia-  tUliernian  stray*, 

Wlicii  till'  fli'ar  tiiliii  cvi-'s  ilwlining. 
He  st'<'«  the  RviiihI  Towers  of  oIIkt  days 

In  the  wnvi>9  hrncntli  him  shilling!. 

The  I  risli  Icgeiuls  all  agree  in  one  particular,  that  these  citil 
were  de|M.'iidenl  for  their  [irosperity  on  a  holy  well  situated  jiJi 
outsifle  their  svulls.     This  well  was  never  to  be  left  open  aft( 
sunset.     But,  alas!    both  the  royal  court  and  the  city  were 
given  up  to  revelry  that  one  evening  no  one  reniembered  to  clc 
the  well  iit  sunset.    Thereupon  the  furious  wjitors  rose,  engiilfit 
the  town  and  drowning  the  inhabitants.     In  llolhitid,  accordiiij 
to  popular  tradition,  the  ruins  of  several  large  cities  survive  i| 
the  basin  of  the  Zuydor  Zee.     These  cities  were  submerged 
the  North  Sea  breaking  its  banks  and  overflowing  the  countr 
Tfie  Baltic  nlso  has  its  sunken  city  made  famous  by  th 
German  jioot  William  JdiilkT,  the  fntlu-r  of  Max  Midler.     Ilcr 
are  opening  stanzas  of  his  poem,  translated  by  James  Clarouc 
Mangan  : 

Hark,  tli«"  faint  U'lls  of  the  sunken  city 

l\>al  onop  more  tlu-ir  wonted  evening  cliime; 
Froni  till-  dtM'|i  Hliyti.^ca  llontH  a  ditty. 
Wild  and  wondrouR.  of  the  olden  time. 

Templeti,  towers,  and  domes  of  innny  stariea 

TliiTe  lie  hurled  in  nn  oeenn  frrave. 
Undr(>eri<Hl,  save  when  their  jrolden  ;rloriefi 

lileam  nt  sunset  through  the  li^liteil  wnve. 

•And  the  mariner  who  Imd  seen  tliein  glisten, 
In  whose  enrs  those  miigie  bells  do  sound, 

Ni^'lit  by  tiijflit  bideM  there  to  watch  and  listen 
Though  death  lurks  behind  each  dark  roek  round. 

Holstein  also  has  it.s  legendary  city  of  Vineta,  buried  in  th^ 
sea  just  off  its  coasts.  Fishermen  say  that  on  clear  days  wheti 
the  sea  is  smooth  they  can  look  down  into  the  waters  and  .see  lli< 
peaked  roofs  of  n  city  of  the  middle  ages,  and  that  the  lolling  of 
ihe  hells  iu  the  church  spires  comes  faintly  up  to  them  as  thejj 
lire  moved  hv  Uie  s\A\m\ftTuic  currents. 

Washington  Itvui^.  \v\  "'^o\^<>TV'?-  W<5f>v  i\\\\  <."\Uwr  rafwrs." 
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In  the  Pitti  PalAcp  at  KUirrnri'  i»  a  (itlili*  M-liidi,  fnr  KriKinality 
Ib  lb*  mktti'f  of  roiiHtnu-tiun  and  j{tia«tliiii-»i«  in  i-uiicfption,  is  prob- 
miAj  without  a  riviil.  It  wha  iiuidv  li^-  iiiuttopuv  Scgatti,  who  pamkhI 
•vtrral  ^rarii  cif  hiw  life  in  iU  iimnufariun'.  To  thv  casual  olMwrvirr 
it  ifivra  th<*  iinpr<<Miion  uf  a  curiouA  monaic  of  inarblps  of  ilifforvnt  shad^a 
■jmI  color*,  for  it  lixikH  likp  [H>li«li(Hl  slnm*.  In  reality  it  ii«  roni|Hm<^l 
of  liMtnan  muM:lr»  and  viitrrra.  No  Icsh  than  a  liiindrrd  bodira  wen- 
r'--  '  t   f<ir  till-  iiiatf-rial.     The  t»\t\<t   \»  n>iind  and   aliout  »  yard 

Iri  with  a  |H-(l»'«itul  and  four  claw  fift.  tin-  whole  being  fortne<i 

of  )>.Li;.i<<i  human  remains.  Tho  ornumentH  of  tlio  potleatat  are  made 
from  the  inteutineH,  llie  olawn  with  lii'nrt",  livers,  und  lunjrx,  the 
■Atural  rolor  uf  wliich  it*  pre«rrveti.  Tlic  table  top  is  cnnMtnirtetl  of 
WfU»f\ir»  «rliiitieally  arrnnKeil,  and  it  ii  iKtrdennl  with  upward  of  a 
1nndr>'<l  eve*,  the  rfTrct  of  which  is  Miid  to  lie  hi(;hly  artititic,  sincr 
th^-  retJiin  all  their  lu»tre,  and  Deem  to  follow  the  observer,  Se^ttl^ 
tlird  abuut  fifty  rears  a((o.  He  obtained  htn  l)0<li<vi  from  the  hospitali 
ami  indurated  tlieni  by  impregnation  with  mineral  tialta. 

Xow,  this  storr  is  not  all  true  vol  it  is  not  nil  a  lie.  In  tbo  first 
place  tho  "  tabic  "  \«  not  in  the  I'itti  I'alaco,  but  in  the  niia- 
tumirti  rolleetion  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria,  ft  is  oval, 
nnt  ronnil,  njcoBurt't*  nlnmt  Ifi  x  12  inrhes.  and  coiisi.st!'  of  u  top 
onlv.  It  H.tH  rill  iip|i«araniv  of  i>v»«r  having  had  a  i>edL«stal.  Tho 
human  f>*>trirKntin?»H  aro  vfiiwnvl  in  a  svmiin>lric-nl  roctangulnr, 
v)  I  :i  liordtT  Hfonnd  it.    Tln'se  ven«?r>  are  small 

III-  ntli  of  an  inch  tlitck.  of  human  orpins,  sin-h 

•■  loin».  ki<ln»'V.«,  liver,  spleen  and  skin,  all  of  natural  rolor. 
8unMr  art.'  Uiamuud  dha)*o(l,  some  oval,  Komc  ^rjiiare,  with  surfaces 
liki?  fine-ffrainwl  woo<l.  We  are  Ifild  that  in  the  year  IHoU, 
GituepfM*  i^egato  (not  Soj;attt).  a  Florentine  physirian,  an- 
nonnrNl  his  diw-ovon'  of  a  nietho<l  of  p«'lrifyinp  the  human  lM>dv 
tf>  ^erve  it  intiu't  in  form  and  iiilor.    He  .<ubniitted  «1)o«m- 

m.  w  work  to  the  (inind    Dnkc  of  Tuj«cany.  who  olTered 

buj   ilta  aecrvi.     While   the   net;<itiationti  were   in   pro^^rcHX, 
to  (lied  and  bin  MH-ret  with  him. 

Tailor.  What  ninthennttician  nim  it  vrho  first  figured  out 
that  nme  tailor><  make  a  man,  when  did  he  do  ko,  and  what  were 
the  farton  npon  whirh  he  based  W\s  romputation?  Thert;  is  no 
lark  of  aninren«  to.lhii>  historical  problem.  None,  alas,  has  any 
baaia  of  hi«tiini-al  fact.  Hut  nuiny  of  them  potiM'j'M  their  own 
aharaofri''  '>rv*x. 

A  xtry  e^planatmn.  whieh  in  presented  in  niulti- 

iJinl  fiirm,  i*  •  n  tlie  phniHe  "  to  make  a  man  of  him," 

to  the  wnte  af  Mtin^  a  man  by  Home  9)ubi<tantial  m-rviee. 

Thus,  it  is  raid  that,  in  17  1*2.  an  orphan  boy  applieti  for  al 
at  a  faabionable  tailiir'it  Hhop  in  Ix)ndon.     Nine  of  the  journcj- 
men  tailorv  rlubbed  tojjetber.  each  i-ontributuvv^  »  «\\\\\\wi„  *sn\ 

fiirteil  a  fr\nl-sl»tv»\.     \a\  vvtcvc  ' 
*  »  carriaftu  \wi  piLvwVe^  "^^ 
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their  voiiiiJ,  and  it  is  thought  ill  for  th« 
over  the  hearse.  Oddly  eiiougli,  this  s 
to  the  smaller  swallowj?.  In  Enj^laiid  v 
such  notions  ohtain.  The  swallow  oug 
with  every  one.  He  never  touches  our 
and  luscious  the  jwaches  and  the  cher 
welcome  guest  to  our  shores  than  th 
proverb  ? 

Swimming  Bath.    The  earliest 
bath  so  far  discovered  in  English  literi 
spondents  of  Notes  and  Queries  (see 
that  contained  in  the  following  advt 
Daily  Advertiser,  May  28,  1742 : 

This  Dav  \»  opened,  At  the  Kagnio 
Fields: 

Tlie  Pleasure  or  Swimming  Hath  wh 
Feet  in  length,  it  will  be  kept  warm  and 
venient  to  swim  or  learn  to  swim  in.  Th 
to  teach  or  assist  Orntlemen  in  the  said 
There  is  also  a  good  Cold  Bath. 

Subscriliers  may  have  the  iise  of  both 

Maitland's  "  History  of  I^ondon  " 
Bwimming  hath  in  tl;e  whole  world  "  i 
was  opened  to  the  public  by  William  '. 
in  1743.  '•'  Peerless  Pool  "  seems  to  hi 
of  a  spring  in  this  neighborhood,  whic 
formed  a  pond  so  dangerous  to  life  t 
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Tabard  Inn.  Strangers  visiting  a  large  city,  like  Ix)ndon, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  if  they  arrived  there  after 
nightfall,  usually  took  up  their  lodgings  outside  the  gates.  Hence 
some  of  the  principal  inns  for  tiie  accommodation  of  travellers 
were  built  along  the  line  of  approach.  On  both  sides  of  the 
High  Street  of  Southwark  stood  many  of  these  ancient  hostelries. 

Stowe,  the  early  historian  of  London,  tells  us  that  there  stood 
in  this  locality  "  many  fair  inns  for  receipt  of  travellers,"  among 
which  "  the  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard,  so  called  of  the  sign, 
which  as  we  now  term  it  is  of  a  jacket  or  sleeveless  coat,  whole 
before,  open  on  both  sides,  with  a  square  collar,  winged  at  the 
shoulders:  a  stately  garment  of  old  time,  commonly  worn  of 
noblemen  and  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  wars;  but 
then  (to  wit,  in  the  wars)  their  arms  embroidered,  or  otherwise 
depict,  upon  them,  that  every  man  by  his  coat  of  arms  might  be 
known  from  others.  But  now  tliese  tabards  are  only  worn  by 
the  heralds,  and  be  called  their  coats  of  arms  in  service." 

The  Tabard  Inn  still  stands  in  Southwark,  though  it  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Talbot,  and  retains  little  of  its  original 
architecture  and  none  of  its  pristine  importance.  Its  identity  is 
unmistakable.  The  land  on  which  it  stood  was  purchased  by 
the  abbot  of  Hyde,  in  1307,  and  he  built  upon  it  a  hostel,  or  town 
house,  for  the  abbots  when  they  came  to  London.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  inn  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  was 
built  by  the  abbots,  and  that  they  received  their  profits  from  it. 

Probably  it  was  built  with  a  view  to  furnishing  accommoda- 
tion for  the  pilgrims  flocking  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  for  it  stands 
just  between  the  Pilgrim's  Way  from  the  west  and  south  of 
England,  and  the  much  better  known  continuation  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Way  onward  to  Canterbury,  so  that  it  would  be  exactly 
the  spot  where  they  would  be  glad  to  find  a  halting-place.  It  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  abbot  of  Hyde  built  the  inn  for  this 
purpose  very  soon  after  he  became  possessed  of  the  ground,  if 
there  was  not  one  already  in  existence,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  Chaucer  lived, — that  is,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century, — the  Tabard  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  pilgrims, 
or  at  least  that  it  was  the  most-frequented  hostelry  in  Southwark, 
or  he  would  not  have  introduced  it  in  that  character. 

Yet  any  one  must  possess  very  little  know\e6L?,e.ol  ^^vfe\v^.w«.- 
ture  of  the  MiddJe  Ages  to  suppose  that  C\\aucfeT*a  Taeft*Ovw?,  cS- 
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Yet  we  {■nniiot  doubt  that  in  Chai 
the  priiuipa!  hotel  in  Soutliwark,  an 
of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  thi 
Canterhury.  As  we  liave  sren,  Stowe, 
tlic  Tahard  in  Soutliwark  as  then  sti 
later,  Sj)oght,  who  j)iililishL'it  his  e 
informs  us  that,  "  Whereas  throujfh  till 
cayed,  it  is  now  by  Master  J.  IVesiton 
tliereto  adjoined,  newly  rejiaired,  am] 
much  inerea.«ed  for  the  reeeijit  of 
the  eiianiotfr  ami  extent  of  Preston'i 
of  knowing;  hut  jterhajts  they  did  no 
eral  appearanee  of  the  old  editiee, 
private  Iioiisl-  of  the  ahhot  to  the  public 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  al 
was  e.\i>o!<ed  to  destnietion  from  anotJ 
mu;st  have  been  niuch  more  di^astroiiaj 
means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  it 
■wark  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  conflaj 
greatness  to  the  well-known   fire  of  1 
About  six  hundred  houses  were  burnt, 
pose  of  arresting  the  progress  <.if  the  f 
have  been  almost  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
built,  the  old  assoiiations  of  this  inn 
for?jntten,  that  even  the  nnme  on  the  i 
the  approy>riate   languape  of   the  wel 
Aubrey.  "  the  ignorant  landlord,  or  leni 
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acc(/unt  a  ninth  is  added."  What  shall  we  say  to  this  story, 
quotha?  Merely  that  it  is  so  evidently  th«  work  of  a  profes- 
sional humorist  that  it  may  be  dismissed  without  even  the  tribute 
of  a  smile. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  that  bears  any  plausibility  on 
its  face,  and  this  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  trade.  A  toll  of 
a  bell  is  called  a  "  teller,"  in  rural  England,  from  the  verb  "  to 
tell  "  or  "  count "  (Kichard  III,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  "  tell 
the  clock  there,"  i.e.,  "  count  the  hours.")  Now,  in  some  places, 
after  the  funeral  knells  a  certain  number  of  distinct  bell-strokes 
are  made,  to  denote  whether  the  deceased  was  man,  woman, 
or  child,  the  number  usually  beiiij?  nine  for  a  man,  six  for  a 
woman,  and  three  for  a  child.  "Nine  tellers  mark  a  man" 
became  readily  perverted  into  "  Xine  tailors  make  a  man." 

The  theory  is  plausible,  as  already  acknowledged.  But  how 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  proverb  is  not  indigenous  to  Eng- 
land, but  is  foimd  in  various  forms  among  other  European 
nations?  We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  familiar  phrase  in  Prussia. 
In  Brittany,  we  are  informed  l)y  Count  de  la  Villaraarque,  the 
pea.sants  have  a  saying.  "Qu'il  faut  neuf  tailleurs  pour  faire  un 
bommc,"  precisely  our  formula  again.  In  Hanover,  however,  it 
requires  twelve  tailors  to  make  a  man :  and  in  other  parts  of 
Germany  the  number  is  increased  to  thirteen.  In  Silesia  twelve 
button-makers  (Knopfmacher)  are  .<5aid  to  constitute  a  man. 

Still  the  jest  remains,  a  perpetual  libel  upon  an  honorable 
and  useful  avocation,  and  the  modes  of  applying  it  by  wits, 
retailers  of  wit,  and  inventors  of  jokes  seem  well-nigh  endless. 
••  Where  are  the  other  eight  ?  "  a.'sked  a  duelist,  who  had  accepted 
a  challenge  from  a  tailor.  In  the  days  of  the  London  train-bands, 
a  tailor  rated  to  supply  half  a  man  to  the  band,  asked  how  this 
could  be  done.  "By  sending  four  journeymen  and  an  appren- 
tic-e,"  was  the  answer. 

"  An  idea  has  gone  abroad,"  says  Carlyle  in  "  Sartor 
Resartus,"  "and  fixed  itself  down  into  a  wide-spreading,  rooted 
error,  that  tailors  are  a  distinct  species  in  physiology,  not  men, 
but  fractional  parts  of  a  man.  .  .  Doth  it  not  stand  on 
record,  that  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth,  receiving  a  deputation 
of  eighteen  tailors,  addre.ssed  them  with  a  'Good  morning, 
gentlemen  both  ! '  Did  not  the  same  virago  boast  that  she  had  a 
cavalry  regiment  whereof  neither  horse  nor  man  could  be  in- 
jured,— her  regiment,  namely,  of  tailors  on  mares? "  The  story 
of  the  cavalry  regiment,  by  tlie  way,  was  thus  told  in  the  Chester 
Covrnnt  a  great  many  years  ago.  and  it  was  m  \>\\s  ^ot-to.,  wx^5i. 
not  in  any  authentfp  historv.  that  Carlyle  probaAaW  TcveV  nsVCcv  \"t. 
"Jn  the  reign  ot  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  taVlors  ^e\\\\ox\t^  '^"^"^ 
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Carlylo,  however,  indignanti 
that  the  tailiir  is  "not  only  a  Mnn," 
or  ]^ivinity.  iriaisTiiurh  ns  Man  is 
Xoblcman,  aud  clothed  not  only  with 
an<!  a  ily!«tic  Dominion — is  not  the  fai 
with  ;ill  its  rovnl  nmntlcK  and  pontifi 
nakedness  and  disnifnihfrincnt.  we 
nto  nnfinns,  and  n  whole  foo])eratii 
the  Tailor  alone?  " 

Swift  h:\d  anticipated  the  phik 
The  Tale  of  a  Tiih,"  where  he  spei 
(lnndic«  and  people  of  fai^hion)  "  ths 
who,  as  their  doctrine  delivered,  did 
of  nianiifiictorv  operation.     Tiiis  idc 
parts  of  tlie  house  on  an  altar  erected^ 
ehown  in  the  jtostnre  of  a  Persian  eiuj 
ficies,   with   his  \v;:s  iiilerwoven   urule 
goose  for  his  ensign  ;  wlionce  it  is  thai 
to  deduce  his  oriji^nal   from  .Tupitej 
hand,  beneath  the  altar,  hell  Reoitiefl 
animals  the  idol  was  creatine;;  to  p^ 
priests  hourly  flniifr  in  pieces  of  th« 
stance,   and   soniotinios   whole   limhs 
that  horrid  ^nlf  insatiahlv  swalUweclJ 
singer,   long  before  Swift's  day,  ha^ 
Ye*,  if  tliey  would  thank  tli»"ir 
And  8pek  no  fiirttipr:  lint  they 
><*ed-Uu]or  aatl  Gud^iuerttw. 
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lowing  explanation :  "  'tis  the  opinion  of  our  curious  virtuosos 
that  their  want  of  courage  arises  from  their  immoderate  eating 
of  cucumbers,  which  too  much  refrigerates  their  blood."  So  the 
French  were  reputed  by  the  English  to  be  their  inferiors  in  cour- 
age because  they  were  fond  of  salad.  Carlyle  mentions  a  tailor's- 
melancholy  which,  he  says,  "  we  introduce  into  our  books  of  medi- 
cine, and  fable  I  know  not  what  of  his  generating  it  by  living  on 
cabbage."  He  evidently  refers  to  Lamb's  essay  on  the  "  Melan- 
choly of  Tailors."  Lamb  ascribes  this  melancholy,  first,  to  the 
tailor's  sedentary  habits;  and,  second,  to  his  diet.  In  Burton's 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  he  finds  that  cabbage  is,  of  all 
"  herbs  to  be  eaten,"  the  one  that  is  especially  disallowed  as 
sending  up  black  vapors  to  the  brain.  "  I  could  not,"  says  Lamb, 
"  omit  so  flattering  a  testimony  from  an  author  who,  having  no 
theory  of  his  own  to  serve,  has  so  unconsciously  contributed 
to  the  confirmation  of  mine.  It  is  well  known  this  last-named 
vegetable  has,  from  the  earliest  periods  we  can  discover,  consti- 
tuted almost  the  sole  food  of  this  extraordinary  race  of  people." 
Now,  what  does  Lamb  mean  by  this  statement  ?  It  is  simply 
a  punning  allusion  to  alleged  sartorial  dishonesty.  In  former 
time  the  tailor  went  to  the  houses  of  his  customers  and  made 
garments  out  of  the  cloth  they  had  purchased,  the  waste  and 
cuttings  being  his  recognized  perquisites.  Or  he  worked  in  his 
own  shoj),  still  upon  materials  furnished  him  at  the  same  terms. 
But  he  was  constantly  accused  of  appropriating  other  portions 
of  the  cloth,  an  offence  which  came  to  be  known  as  "  cabbaging  " 
(possibly  from  the  French  cabasser, — to  put  in  a  cahas,—i.e., 
to  bag,  to  steal).  Readers  of  "Don  Quixote"  will  remember, 
among  other  instances  of  shrewdness  shown  by  Sancho  during  his 
governorship  of  Barrataria,  how  a  tailor  was  brought  before  him 
])y  a  customer,  who  swore  he  had  given  the  tailor  cloth  enough 
for  six  good-sized  caps,  &vA  how  the  rascal  had  sent  him  caps 
that  hardly  fitted  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  how  the  tailor  swore 
that  he  had  used  up  all  the  material  vouchsafed  him,  and  how 
Sancho  finally  decreed  tliat  the  customer  should  keep  the  caps, 
and  the  tailor  have  nothing  for  his  labor.  So  prevalent  was  the 
impression  of  the  value  of  the  tailor's  "  cabbage,"  that  Massinger 
says: 

Were  one  of  ye,  knights  of  the  needle, 

Paid  by  the  ninth  part  of  his  eustoniers, 

Once  in  nine  years,  the  ninth  of  hi-:  bill, 

He  would  be  nine  times  overpaid. 

A  wicked  English  proverb  is  "put  a  tailor,  a  >Nea.Nct,  «iw$i  ^ 
miller  into  a  sack,  and  the  first  that  put  his  VveaA  owV  K?-  a.  XJax^^'' 
There  is  a  good  old  story,  which   is  proV^aVAv   vA  ^V\ew\.vc 
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And  on  the  sudden  was 

The  fiends  of  helJ,  must 

wi^^T'l'"^  coJored  stuff 

Th'^i  ''«  had  stolen,  ai 

That  he  might  find  it  ai 

The  man,  affrighted  at  i 

Lpon  recovery  grew  a  e 

He  bought  a  Bible  of  tJi 

And  in  his  life  he  show. 

ile  walked  mannerly,  he 

He  heard  three  lectures 

?y ?«'^<!  to  kwp  no  cor 

And  in  Ins  speech  to  use 

And  zealously  to  keep  th 

His  meat  for  that  day  or 

^i"    ,'!**  *''*  «^"«t«>n'  whi, 
Should  cause  him  sometit 

Tif«r**.  ''*  journeyman 

He  found  his  fingers  wort 
Bid  him  to  have  the  banr 
ihis  done  (I  scant  can  te 
A  captain  of  a  ship  came 
And  brought  three  yards  , 
lo  make  Venetians  below  d 
He,  that  precisely  knew  w 
Swn  slipped  aside  three  oi; 

^Master    remember  how  vou 
Peace   knave!  ••  quou,  hV. 
Of  such  a  colored  stuff  in  i 
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Tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  Three.  In  a  general  way  tlie 
story  runs  that  three  tailors  in  Tooley  Street,  near  London 
Bridge,  at  some  period  of  political  excitement,  issued  a  manifesto 
beginning  "  We,  the  people  of  England."  As  to  details  there  is 
considerable  confusion  and  contradiction.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  tailors  were  mythical  creations  of  George 
Canning  (some  say  Daniel  O'Connell)  during  the  agitation  for 
the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities.  A  Mr.  Robert  Hogg,  in 
Notex  and  Queries  (Seventh  Series,  v,  55),  claimed  to  possess 
fuller  information.  He  identified  the  three  men  as  John  Grose, 
tailor,  of  Tooley  Street ;  Thomas  Satterley,  tailor,  Neston  Street, 
and  George  Sandham,  grocer,  Bermondsey  Street,  whom  he 
described  as  local  dictators  and  notorious  busybodies.  "At  the 
time  when  the  Catholic  Emancipation  movement  was  at  its 
height,  the  Tooley  Street  politicians  were  agitated  to  the  higliest 
pitch,  and,  having  a  firm  belief  in  their  own  powers  and  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  they  resolved  at  one  of  their  meet- 
ings to  petition  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  and 
actually  prepared  a  petition  which  commenced  with  the  words 
*  We,  the  people  of  England.' "  Writing,  as  he  does,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1888,  Mr.  Hogg  says  that  these  facts  were  related  to  him 
''  more  than  thirty  years  ago  "  by  an  old  and  much-respected 
inhabitant  of  Tooley  Street,  since  deceased,  who  had  bound  him 
not  to  give  publicity  to  the  story  until  all  the  participants  in  the 
affair  had  passed  away.  Two  weeks  later  another  correspondent, 
St.  Olave's,  sought  to  discredit  the  story.  "  I  think,"  he  says, 
"  that  your  readers  will  fail  to  see  how  three  people  living  in 
three  different  streets  and  one  being  of  a  different  trade  could 
possibly  be  identified  with  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
legend  of  some  antiquity.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
two  of  the  persons  named,  who  were  in  no  sense  '  local  dictators ' 
and  still  less  busybodies.    They  died  honored  and  respected. 

Tainted  Money.  A  phrase  famous  in  1905  when  Mr.  John 
1).  Rockefeller's  proffered  gifts  for  charitable  purposes  were  re- 
fiised  by  certain  churches.  The  refusal  had  an  early  prototype, 
as  this  document  indicates: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  the  City  Uall,  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  October,  1785,*  present  James 
Duane,  mayor,  Richard  Varick,  recorder,  etc.,  etc.,  "  Whereas,  it  has 
been  represented  to  this  board  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Embree,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  alms-house,  that  the  company  of  comedians 
in  this  city,  some  time  since,  presented  him  with  forty  pounds  for  the 
use  of  the  poor;  that,  as  be  disapproved  of  a  donation  so  circumstanced, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  suffer  it  to  be  deposited  yivtVv  VwVm.  >\\Aa\  \>i\ft 
sense  of  the  magistrates  concerning  the  eante  co\i\«V.  \>ft  «M»\xv«^r 
Whereupon  the  board  came  to  the  following  re8oVvit\oT\9*. 

Tlutt  it  •ppetum  tbmt  tiie  piay-house  waa  opened  V»y  aaX^  cotftR^^*-"^* 
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r«>ooinmen<leil   to  Mr.   Knibree  to 
whom  he  roccivwl  it. 

William  Dunlap.  from  tj 
Tlieatre"  (published  in  1832) 
5!))  that  "  a  few  days  after,  a 
(•ally  praises  the  wisdom  of  th 
nncing  the  theatre,  and  prefei 
they  being  harmless  and  yieh 
source." 

Talking  Rock,  a  post-office 
origin  of  the  name  is  thus  givei 

"  Some  one  discovered  in 
which  had  been  painted  the  wo 
considerable  strength  to  accom] 
the  command,  *  Now  turn  me 
else/  was  found  painted  on  the 

Tarantula.  At  one  time 
Italy — the  belief  still  surviving 
that  the  bite  of  this  iii.<!cct  i)rodi 
which  resembles  hydn)])h<)bia  in 
in  its  semi-mythical  character,  t 
authorities  with  tliat  nervous 
dance. 

The  earliest  mention  of  tai 
of  Nicolas  I'erotti,  who  died  in  i 
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(cut ;  and  the  afflicted  would  be  liable  ever  after  to  suffering  and 
niolancholy,  which,  whenever  it  reached  a  certain  height,  could 
!  c  relieved  only  by  dancing.  The  tarantati,  or  persons  bitten  by 
the  tarantula,  had  various  whims,  among  them  violent  prefer- 
i-ncos  for  and  antipathies  to  colors.  Most  of  thera  were  wildly  in 
love  with  redj  many  were  excited  by  green.  They  could  only 
dance  to  music,  and  to  the  music  of  certain  tunes  which  were 
called  tarantellas,  and  one  man's  tarantella  would  not  always  suit 
another.  Some  needed  a  quick  tune,  others  a  melancholy  meas- 
ure, others  a  suggestion  of  green  fields  in  the  music  as  well  as 
in  the  words  that  always  went  with  it.  Nearly  all  tarantati  had 
mad  longings  for  the  sea,  and  would  grow  ecstatic  at  the  sight 
of  water  in  a  pan.  Some  even  would  dance  with  a  cup  of  water 
in  their  hands,  or  plunge  their  heads  after  dancing  in  a  tub  of 
water,  set  for  them,  and  trimmed  with  rushes. 

In  course  of  time  it  grew  into  quite  a  profession  for  so-called 
larantism  curers  to  travel  around  the  country  during  summer 
in  quest  of  the  tarantati.  A  pipe,  a  tambourine,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  favorite  dance-tunes  constituted  their  stock  in  trade. 
On  arriving  at  a  town  or  village,  a  fete  was  instituted,  which 
was  known  as  the  women's  little  carnival  (carnavaletta).  Every- 
l)ody  hastened  to  the  spot.  The  mere  sight  of  the  dancing  fre- 
quently excited  spectators  who  had  never  before  been  suspected 
of  the  disease  to  join  in  with  the  tarantati.  Thus,  the  epidemic 
went  on  increasing,  until  few  persons  could  claim  to  be  entirely 
exempt,  and  Italy  seemed  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nation  of 
frenzied  dancers.  Even  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy  the  mania 
spread.  Stolid  Germans  themselves  fell  victims  to  it.  Even 
the  sceptic  could  not  shake  off  the  influence  of  general  credulity. 
Ciianbatista  Quinzato,  Bishop  of  Foligno,  suffered  himself,  in 
bravado,  to  be  bitten  by  a  tarantula;  but,  to  the  shame  of  his 
episcopal  gravity,  he  could  obtain  a  cure  only  by  dancing.  Then 
suddenly,  at  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  disease 
or  delusion  ceased.  To-day  it  survives  only  as  a  local  superstition 
or  in  the  picturesque  dance  generally  known  as  the  Tarantula. 

Curiously  enough,  a  like  superstition  prevails  in  Persia, — in 
Buzabalt,  near  Kushan.  There  a  spider  called  stellis  affects  its 
victims  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  tarantula  was  said  to  do, 
and  they  seek  relief  in  a  dance  that  is  very  similar  to  the  Italian 
one. 

Of  course,  ordinarj'  medical  treatment  failed  to  touch  the 
disease ;  and  this  of  itself  would  tend  to  exaggerate  its  power  au'l 
frequency.    Nothing  brought  relief  but  liveW  Aatvce-TKWKvc^,  «tA 
of  this  the  old  tones  "La  Pastorale  "  and  *'  la  TaLTaTv\.o\«."  ^«^ 
the  most  efficacious;  the  former  for  ph\egmat\c,  t\vfe  \a.Vtct  \ss« 
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the  time  dancing  like  baodia 
down  bathed  in  perspiration 
continued,  they  at  length  ai 
more  they  fell  prostrate.    Thi 
or  three  days,  sometimes  four, 
have  been  in  direct  ratio  to 
When  the  tarantant  had  by 
remained  free  from  the  diseae 
weather  of  the  next  year,  an 
same  manner.    Once  a  tarant 
one  woman  is  mentioned  as  I 
thirty  summers. 

Tarantula-killer,  the  fam 
wasp  whose  female  is  the  mc 
spider.  It  has  a  bright-blue  1 
wings  of  a  golden  hue.  As  it  fl 
glittering  like  a  flash  of  fire,  o 
next  on  a  granite  bowlder,  it  kee 
by  the  vibration  of  its  wings.  . 
to  the  attack.  At  first  it  caut 
tended  victim.  Gradually  it 
When  it  has  come  within  a  few 
hind-legs  and  attempts  to  grap 
is  rarely  or  never  successful.  ( 
on  the  spider's  back.    The  deai 
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deposits  a  single  egg  in  each  spider,  it  has  a  large  number  of 
eggs  to  get  rid  of  in  the  same  fashion.  The  tarantula-killer 
never  molests  a  human  being  unless  it  is  teased^  and  then  its 
sting  is  painful  though  not  deadly. 

Tar-water.  Wood-tar  is  recognized  to-day  by  the  medical 
profession  as  having  valuable  antiseptic  qualities,  chiefly  due 
to  the  creosote  it  contains.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  good  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  thought  he 
had  discovered  in  tar-water  a  panacea  fitted  to  remove,  or  at 
least  to  mitigate,  all  diseases  of  the  human  frame,  and  to  carry 
fresh  supplies  of  the  very  essence  of  life  into  the  whole  animal 
creation.  During  his  sojourn  in  Ehode  Island,  America,  he  had 
observed  that  the  native  Indians  made  much  use  of  tar  in  their 
not  always  simple  medical  practice.  He  conceived  for  himself 
the  very  highest  estimate  of  the  value  and  efficacy  of  that  product 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  prevalence  of  the  bloody-flux, 
or  dysentery,  in  his  neighborhood  in  1739,  while  it  engaged  him 
in  all  humane  labors  for  its  poor  victims,  moved  him  to  draw 
with  an  heroic  confidence  on  the  pharmacy  of  his  former  neigh- 
bors, the  Narragansett  Indians.  "The  virtues  of  tar-water" 
might  represent  the  epitaph  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  His  recipe  for 
the  sovereign  cure  of  dysentery  was  a  heaped  spoonful  of  pow- 
dered rosin,  mixed  in  a  little  thin  broth,  for  which  he  afterwards 
substituted  oil.  He  advised  also  that  a  bunch  of  tow,  soaked  in 
brandy,  be  introduced  into  the  sphincter.  His  children  compul- 
sorily,  and  his  friends  advisedly,  were  put  under  this  treatment. 
Testimonials,  certificates,  and  earnest  and  grateful  witnesses  to 
the  ease  and  efficacy  of  the  treatment  overwhelmed  the  public 
attention.  A  credit  was  secured  for  the  nostrum  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  panacea  or  empiric  method  of  which  we  read  in  the 
past.  The  introduction  of  inoculation,  the  discovery  and  use  of 
anaesthetics,  did  not  raise  an  equal  excitement.  Berkeley  pub- 
lished, 1744,  a  most  curious  work,  indeed  a  wonderful  miscellany, 
which  appeared  in  a  second  edition  in  a  few  weeks,  under  the  title 
of  "  Siris  (from  the  Greek  tretpc:^  a  little  chain)  ;  a  Chain  of 
Philosophical  Reflections  and  Enquiries  concerning  the  Virtues 
of  Tar  Water  and  divers  other  subjects  connected  together, 
and  arising  from  one  another."  These  other  subjects,  and  the 
method  of  their  connection  with  each  other  and  with  tar,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  pure  fancies  or  crotchets  of  the  author  himself. 
He  had  convinced  himself,  and  he  sought  to  extend  and  impress 
the  conviction  on  the  world,  that  tar  contains  a  large  proportion, 
of  the  vital  element  of  the  universe.  His  irieix^L  "PVxot,  ax\A«^ 
his  prompting,  published  in  1746  his  "  Aut\\eT\\.\c  "iS^tT^WN^  ot 
the  success  of  Tar  Water."    An  intensely  passioxvaVe  toTv\.Tasct«^ 
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lese.     i!«buiiiiiMiiin'iiu«  rrv^^^^e^gr, 
he  treatment  of  nil  human  nilmeii 

"  It  is  impossible,"  write:i  Dr. 
ring  in  June,  1T4-1,  "to  writo  a 
the  ink  with  tar-watcr.     This  is  tb 
tion,  both  amoii;j:  the  riih  and  poor,  Kl 
of  Cloyne  has  maile  it  as  faslnonabl 
Hanelagh." 

A  tar-water  warehouse  and  a  dis] 
were  opened  in  I/jndon,  the  latt 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  in  St.  Jn 

But  opposition  dpvoioped.  "  Siri 
numerous  cojit rovers ia I  tracts,  variou 
ing  their  anger  upon  the  rash  eoclesii 
upon  their  province;  and  after  the  bis 
in  1753,  the  tar-water  excitement  gra 

Tattooing.  Where  this  custom 
to  say.  It  is  found  as  far  buck  as 
where  there  are  painted  representati 
wiiose  bodies  are  tattooed,  and.  in  Ci 
are  told  that  the  Britons  were  tatloof 

In  Bosnian's  "Descriptions  of  t 
lisbed  in  Dutch  and  translated  into  '. 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  thus  des 
West  Africans: 

"  They  make  small  incisions  all  ov 
in  a  sort  of  regular  manner,  cxprc 
but  the  females  are  more  adorned  wi 
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and  a  half  in  width,  and  having  from  three  to  twenty  teeth  cut 
in  it.  A  black  paint  or  stain  is  made,  derived  from  the  soot  or 
charcoal  of  a  particular  kind  of  wood,  liquefied  with  water  or  oil. 
The  teeth  of  the  tattooing  instrument,  when  dipped  into  this 
paint,  are  placed  upon  the  skin;  and  a  handle  to  which  it  is 
attached  receives  smart  rapid  blows  from  a  stick  or  thin  wooden 
mallet  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  teeth  pierce  the  skin  and 
carry  with  them  the  black  paint,  which  leaves  a  permanent 
stain. 

Captain  Cook  thus  describes  the  same  operation  among  the 
Otaheitans : 

"  They  stain  their  bodies  by  indenting  or  pricking  the  flesh 
with  a  small  instrument  made  of  bone,  cut  into  short  teeth ; 
which  indeutings  they  fill  up  with  a  dark-blue  or  blackish 
mi.xture,  prepared  from  the  smoke  of  an  oily  nut  (burned  by 
them  instead  of  candles)  and  water.  This  operation,  which  is 
called  by  the  natives  lattaowing,  is  exceedingly  painful,  and 
leaves  an  indelible  mark  on  the  skin.  It  is  usually  performed 
when  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  on  different 
parts  of  the  body." 

The  excruciating  pain  of  this  operation  is  the  tribute  which 
these  nations  pay  to  personal  adornment. 

In  the  South  Sea  islands  many  of  the  women  were  tattooed 
in  the  form  of  a  Z  on  every  ioint  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  and 
frequently  on  the  outside  of  the  feet.  Other  devices  were  squares, 
crescents,  circles,  men,  dogs,  birds,  etc.  Some  of  the  old  men 
had  the  greater  part  of  their  bodies  covered  with  large  patches 
of  black,  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  like  a  rude  imitation  of  a 
flame.  Some  of  the  tattooing  was  checker-wise,  straight  lines 
crossing  at  right  angles.  In  a  few  singular  instances  the  women 
had  only  the  tip  of  the  tongue  tattooed. 

In  the  Caroline  Isles,  tattooing  was  regarded  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  to  be  performed  under  favorable  auspices.  The  offi- 
ciating priest  invoked  a  blessing  from  the  gods  on  the  family 
of  the  patient.  If  a  gentle  breeze  arose,  it  was  accepted  as  the 
approving  voice  of  the  gods,  and  the  operation  proceeded ;  if  not, 
it  was  suspended ;  for  any  tattooing  under  the  anger  of  the  gods 
would  have  led  to  the  submerging  of  the  islands  by  a  raging 
storm. 

A  Mr.  Earle,  who  lived  for  nine  years  in  New  Zealand,  says : 

"  The  art  of  tattooing  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
here,  that  whenever  we  have  seen  a  New  Zealander  with  skin 
thus  ornamented,  we  have  admired  him.  It  is  \ooVfe^  w^wv  %.* 
answering  the  same  purpose  a<»  clothes.    \V\\eT\  a  c\\\e^  \\\t««?<  q*^ 
bis  mats,  heseeim  as  proud  ol  displaying  t\\e  beawVxlvxX  ot\\».vcv»\\^^ 
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iRauiiiui  ornainpnts  lie  i)ro(li 
more  correct  than  the  lines  a 
is  he  in  his  profession,  thai 
from  the  hands  of  this  artist 
as  a  head  from  the  hands  of 
us." 

We  thus  learn  from  Mr. 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  in  tlv 
concerned  in  the  matter. 

John  Rutherford,  a  scama 
was  captured  on  the  northeri 
kept  prisoner  by  the  natives  f( 
kindly  on  the  whole,  and  confe 
which  ceremony  he  described 
ventures.    Laid  on  his  back,  a 
went  the  ordeal  on  his  body,  a 
employed,  some  with  teeth  a 
and  shape  to  fit  different  parts, 
during:  which  the  chief's  daU; 
face  with  a  bunch  of  dried  fl 
neighboring  stream,  dried  hin 
garments  one  by  one,  except  1 
put  on  her  own  person,  wearii 
had  been  the  scarifying,  that 
and  did  not  fully  recover  for  f 
volume  represents  him  "-^ 
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■Mr  inbound.  Ihiring  tlir  liut  thirty  ymra  the  town  aiithoritin  hmve 
4HU  im  I«m  tlisn  |.>,0<X),iXM)  w>>rtlv'  of  yotine  ir«»v  and  timber,  and 
lIMiriotu  rvplanttngs  linv<-  pruvuivil  for  n  similar  incomv  in  tliv  future. 

So  fur  80  good.  Hut  in  July,  191 1,  the  ]x)n(lon  Mail  reported 
th«t  there  was  a  little  island  in  tlic  Atlantic  Ocenn.  Mweoii  Sligo 
und  KitliU^j^.  ('(tuiily  Dcme^ul,  Iroland,  which  was  giving  much 
trttuble  tn  ibo  8li|;o  County  Council  because  iU  iiihabitunts 
pcntiMentiy  refuisrd  to  jmy  niiv  taxes.  Tl»e  name  of  the  ishind  is 
Inniiihiiiiirniy.  It  i.s  !'/<.  niiJei*  long  by  Vi'  broad,  and  there  i** 
no  direct  communication  with  it.  The  population  consisted  in 
1011  of  1 1  familiej«,  who  lived  chiefly  on  potatoes,  barley,  and 
fish. 

"  In  his  report  to  the  Ixx-al  Government  Board,"  said  the 
Mmil,  "  the  rate  ••<ille<tor  Btatcd  that  he  couhl  not  get  a  boat  on 
th*  mainlflnd  to  lake  hini  to  the  island  on  such  an  errand  a» 
r«ile4-ting  rates,  and  at  the  last  meetincf  of  the  Sligo  County 
Counril  it  was  stated  that  fomc  years  ago  two  oflicers  of  the 
Coutieil  who  trieil  to  land  on  the  ishitid  for  the  same  pur 
were  stont><i  o(T  the  shore  by  the  inhabitants. 

"The  qui'stion  ««  to  how  a  landing  could  he  effected  was 
^^|pniM04l  by  the  Council  at  their  la!«t  meeting,  and  one  member 
^^fpUd  tluit  a  drea<lnought  would  be  required  for  the  pur]»oso.'' 

rp  to  la^t  flccount.s  no  dreadnought  has  been  Btteil  out  as  a 
reTentK  collector. 

NunKTous  other  rival*  sprang  up  to  contest  the  singularity 
uf  i.'i.-  taxless  city  of  Sweden.  (Jerniany  called  attention  to 
F;  .<lt.  in  the  Black  Fon^st  of  (icrmnny.     It  is  a  busy 

iou.........  (Ciilre  with  a  population  of  7000. 

Deniite  its  sire,  FreudenKtiuU  possesses  the  government  of  a 
full-fleagctl  city. — a  mayor,  aldermen,  jiolicemen,  and  a  fire  ile- 
partmrnt.  Public  hu^incKs  is  condnctod  on  an  ei-onomical  basis, 
Ibr  total  e»  ■  ■>[  eAct!«'<ling  Iwi-nty-fhe  tliousnnd  dollar*  t\n 

ntully.    T.  net  revenue  from  the  public  property  cover* 

all  tlM>  expenditunai,  thuH  making  unncfvAsary  any  taxation  what- 
Hie\er. 

This  property  ronsists  of  about  six  thousand  acres  of  fine 
forest,  which,  under  the  best  approved  forestry  management, 
ia  a  iiemianent  source  of  income  to  the  town.  One  or  more  tre«'« 
ap  *  rv  one  felled:  and  no  tree  is  cut  till  it  will 

»!•  protll.     .\fter  di-diiction  of  nil  expense*  of 

th  'dial  profit  i«  about  five  dollars  to  I  lie  acre, 

don  (Jlobe,  .u  March,  iniJ.  published  thi 
pftragnpbs: 

It   naa    fw*nth-   rcfHirii-d   froMi   Ofrmany    l\val    i\wT»    «»»   ik  _ 

Iowa   within   the  timpinf   ia    whicti    thcT«   wer«   no   X*x«a.     'tti^  \««^ , 
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Taxicab.  It  is  clainiod 
turios  ago  thoy  used  a  vchic 
gers,  but  dropped  a  jwbble  ; 
mile  tliat  was  travelled.  Ev 
tliem.  When  I'ertinax.  on 
Comniodus  as  Eni])cror  of  I 
tion  (7.1'.)  of  the  furniture 
predecessor,  in  order  to  rais» 
to  tbe  I'nvtorian  Guard.  Ii 
sold,  the  followinj?  item  occur 

"  Carriages,  wiiicli  had  co 
over  which  tliey  were  driven, ; 
journey." 

Whatever  the  device  was, 
man  with  the  downfalj  of  Hor 
of  the  ''  chariot  way- wiser"  i.« 
member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Evelyn  mentions  this  contrivai 
"  I  went  to  see  (,'olonel  lilouiit, 
the  way-wiser  to  a  coach,  exact 
inp  them  hy  an  index  as  we  v 
pointing  to  the  number  of  rods 
thousand,  with  all  the  subdivi; 
useful."  This  is  precise  en 
"way-wiser"  seems  to  indicat 
nian  nfi<"'"  •"  ■'•■ 
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The  Intmtion  i«  (<(|ittllj'  appliciihio  to  private  c«rri«j^cs  as  to  mlm 
■ivl  othrr  )>ul»lio  vphiclcs,  one  of  it*  A<lvanta.f^Hi  hc'xng  that  titers  \» 
nottiiriK  iini>i(;l>tJy  in  tl)i>  M|i|>nrHliiM,  wlijoli,  indeoil,  can  acarcrly  bt* 
■en  at  all  wli<<a  tlii>  onrria^.-  \*  in  motion.  A  |)lun(V8|iiral  rotAt4)r  is 
BMMWkd  within  the  huop  of  tli<<  wnyv  iif  oiii<  u(  tin*  liiiid  wIdh-Im,  anil 
Bivwi  ■t'tion  to  n  ithnft.  nr  ftmii]|  rml  of  iron,  whirh  ih  oarrird  hori- 
mntaJly  nearly  n»  fur  »»  tli<>  njip.iiiiti*  wIxh-I.  At  lliis  r'"'"'.  *  uiiivt-rMHl 
jotnt  coanertM  llio  liuriMintal  Willi  a  \'erticul  rod,  wliirii  lattrr  rontinufit 
tttr  action  into  the  liody  oi  tlie  c-arria;i;tr  iindor  the  aoat.  tlerv,  twu  or 
lliriv  whm'U  (fivp  miiliun  to  a  Ruitahip  sliiift  or  chain,  which  is  con 
?ralr<]  hrtwprn  the  pnni'lM  of  onf  side  of  tho  oarriatfc,  and  t4.-rininatcs 
<wr  th»  ruof  in  a  tlial'|>lNt4>,  priivid<'<l  witli  two  fari'a,  one  inside  for 
t!MP  am  iif  th«-  pa»8cnp-r,  and  tiic  other  outnidr,  in  which  tlie  driver  an<l 
Ilia  fare  can  togi-tlii'r  iiotf  tli<*  iHiHiti<iii  <>f  the  liaiidn  iH-fon;  the  lattt'r 
aliryM  into  lh<f  i-ali.  Itoth  iliaU  liavr>  «-xartty  tin-  fncc  of  a  rlm-k,  hcing 
tunUbttA  with  an  liour  anil  ii  iiiinutc'. hand  ;  and  hoitm,  Imlf-lioiirH,  aiiql 
B,  ar«"  indioati'd  on  th«'  dial  jin-riwly  a*  in  the  ordinary  tiint«- 
\»  the  hands  THTforni  tlip  circuit  of  the  dial,  the  divisions  of 
half-hoiirB,    and    niiinil«'«,    corri-ufKind    exactly    with    th«'    niih-s, 

If-milra,  and   fructionit  of  a   mile  nrtiially   traversrtl  hy  the  vrliicle. 

ma,  if  thr  dial  indirat"  'JO  niilitl(<'«  pHxt  \i  wh»n  the  paxMi-iip'r  enlerw 
i-ab,  lie  will  know  that  lie  han  triivellwl  exactly  a  mile  when  the 
ilial  within  [MimtD  to  '20  miniit^ii  pa»t  1  :  a  mile  and  a  half  when  it 
point*  to  |0  ininiitcM  1o  '2;  Iwo  niilen  wlmi  it  arrives"  at  "20  niiniitea 
r<*»t  2:  two  mile*  an<l  n  half  at  ]0  miiiiit<-«  to  'A;  thr<-<>  inil<i>  at  '201 
miiiiiti*  I'liol  3;  and  *o  on,  A  Mniall  circ-h-  within  the  dial  face,  with 
a   :  ■[••Mirinff  to  the  ««>cond  hand«  of  a  watch,  enable?  the  owner 

«l  '  <t,'e  to  *ali»fy  hiinKi-lf  ax  to  the  total  niimlH-r  of  miU-49  which 

tb*  v^'iiult    haa  travelled  to  any  (riven  |>eriod- 

The  paMen^vr  i«  thu»  siipplinl  witli  a  porftot  check  axainat  over 
eharire,  while  the  proprietor  ha«  the  nieann  of  knowinK  the  amount  of 
aiii*«(!e  ai'tually  |M-rforni4-<J.  The  convenience  and  !>iniplieity  of  adopt- 
lli|(.  aa  thr  mdrx  of  dictance,  a  method  of  ealeiilatioti  bo  faniiliiir  aM 
i.Wr  far*  nf  a  oltirk  supplieM,  need  hardly  he  pointed  out. 

Tdakouphanon.  The  I>otiiloti  I'uuclt  hai^  ofton  tloli;;hte(I  in 
ji»rr»i«'  nn'Hii-lioiiJi  uf  wlint  apjtliftl  .«ci<'n(i>  niinlit  in  time  »io  for 
tl>'  "f  tiinnkiiKl.    On  niorc  than  iinc  (K>iau<ioii  the^c  jesting 

pr'  have  U'cn   rcalizt-d   in  ssobcr  truth.     The  folluwiii)j 

H«'  of  nn  imaginnry  Opern  TolnknuphiMHin,  Knitributcd 

h\    iiiiii    inytor  to  the  i«8He  of  December  3rt,  18 <8,  is  a  rcinark- 
akl*  prrviaion  of  aoinc  of  EdijKHi's  iK'M-known  invi^ntions. 

i.Hir    attention    ha*    lM>en    ill  reeled    to    nn    article    made    of    fpitta 
rh«.  ratted  the  Telakoiiphaiion,  or  Sjieiikim;  "rniniiM't,  u  contrivane« 
■  •..1    I,   Uiat    ■    '  -1    havin)(   three   livinp>   mipht 

Mn   In  llif'  I   eluirrlie«  at  the  aanie  time. 

aiMi   It    woiiiii    U-    in   the   p.nvir   ni    Sin.   Lt  ifLrv,  during   tlie  ap- 
bias  lioliday  time,  to  linn^'  home  the  ()|K>ra  to  every  laily'c  draw. 
•  n   ]..!,, I. ,11       l^.t  !.iin  eaiiiu*  to  lie  wim-lriietj-d,  at   the  l>aek   of 
'.   an   opparattiK   nn  thr   principle   of   the   Kar  o(  I 
'!;•  trvn  taken  to  render  it  a  j:ihmI  ear  for  muaie. 
.Vr»i,   liatinit  •><>taim>l   itn   .\et  of   Parliament   for  the  tiuTVcnr,  Vv 
finwn.  after  the   n-ifiner  nf   pijwH.  a  numNwT   n\  '\>\vSk.<*Ay)^^r^'^ 
•  he    reaifrr    «»//    r\.rl|i«>    llie    apparent    V\\\j(at\»TT\ — 'aWV    VVi** 

msitbjnt  to  Um  jHiiiltng%  ot   all  »ucl\  a*  u\ik^   Vm  ^v\\^^'«.*  ^» 
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raiiie  to  tlie  coiuhision  th 
cncuinhrancc,  and  persuadi 
charm  bv  means  of  which 
retain  only  his  mind  and  vi 
out  quite  as  successfully  as 
Avhcn  he  spoke  to  them,  "  we 
voice,  and  could  hardly  be 
hearing  it  solemnly  assure  tl. 
no  design  of  hurting  tliem, 
greatly  amused  to  find  how 
laughed  violently  w^henevcr  1 
with  the  novelty."     Increase 
contempt.    "  They  had  been, 
tation  the  advice  which  cam 
but  now  the  advice  w^hich  ca 
impression  upon  them."     Ar 
refusal ;  his  wife  attempted  to 
of  their  filial  duty,  "  but  he 
obedience  to  the  venerable  si 
hour."     The  more  exasperatoi 
dren  were  delighted,  and  the 
kinds  of  tricks  on  purpose  to 

Any  one  who  cares  to  ra 
that  Aristus  had  somehow  j 
anticipation  of  the  modern  tel 

The  same  pTr>lnf"*^= — 
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molested,  for  that  all  men  mighte  heare  the  voice  but  not  see  hir  per- 
son. Some  saide  it  was  an  Angell,  some  saide  a  voyce  from  heaven,  and 
some  the  Holie  Ghost.  Thys  was  called  the  Spirite  in  the  Wall:  she 
hadde  laine  whistling  in  a  straunge  whistle  made  for  that  purpose, 
whiche  was  given  hir  by  one  Drakes,  hir  paramoure:  then  were  ther 
dyvers  companions  confederate  with  hir,  whiche  putting  themselves 
among  the  preasa,  tooke  uppon  them  to  interprete  what  the  Spirite 
saide.  .  .  .  The  penance  being  ended  and  tlie  people  satified,  the 
officers  of  the  Courte  tooke  the  woman  and  shut  hir  for  a  tyme  in  the 
prison,  but  after  did  shee  returne  to  her  owne  countrie,  and  was  noe 
more  hearde  of. 

The  principle  of  the  telephone  has  been  known  for  many 
centuries,  the  first  idea  of  it  in  modern  days  being  explained  in  a 
book  published  in  1609.  Hook  commenced  to  study  the  subject 
in  16G1,  and  in  1G67  he  succeeded  in  transmilting  sound  by 
means  of  a  distended  wire.  Whcatstone  experimented  in  1821, 
and  succeeded  in  conveying  the  sounds  of  a  musical  box  from 
cellar  to  attic  of  his  home. 

In  1861  Herr  Keis  of  Frankfort  invented  an  instrument 
called  a  telephone,  which  telegraphed  musical  sounds  by  means 
of  a  rod  of  soft  iron  in  a  coil  of  wire  through  which  a  current 
was  sent.  "The  reproduced  notes,"  to  quote  from  an  account 
of  this  instrument,  "though  of  the  same  pitch,  are  not  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  transmitting  [transmitted?]  notes.  They 
are  very  faint,  and  resemble  the  sound  of  a  toy  trumpet." 

Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  whom  Englishmen  style  "  the  prac- 
tical founder  of  modern  telegraphy,"  was  also  much  interested 
in  music  and  acoustics,  making  experiments  which  resulted  in 
several  inventions, — the  concertina,  the  symphonium,  and  an 
instrument  which  he  called  the  telephone.  "  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone,"  says  Neill  Arnott's  "Physics"  (edition  of  1876), 
"  showed,  as  far  back  as  1831,  that  musical  sounds  might  be 
transmitted  through  solid  linear  conductors.  An  experiment  on 
a  larger  scale  was  performed  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  under 
an  arrangement  called  a  telephone.  Performers  on  various  in- 
struments were  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  the 
sounds  which  they  produced  were  conducted  by  solid  rods  through 
the  principal  hall,  in  which  they  were  inaudible,  to  sounding- 
boards  in  a  concert-room  on  an  upper  floor,  where  the  music  was 
heard  by  the  audience  precisely  as  if  performed  there." 

In  a  prospectus  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  English 
company  organized. to  introduce  the  telephone  into  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prof.  Bell,  on  March  25,  1878,  expressed  "  a  few  ideas  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  electric  telephone,"  frorfi  which  a  few 
paragraphs  may  be  quoted. 

"  The  telephone,"  he  began,  "  may  be  bTleft-v,'  iiies,ct\\>e«^  %s  '«>.-vv 
clectricsJ  coatrivance  for  reproducing  in  distant  -pYsLcea  'Ojvfe  \,oTv<aa 
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and  articuiationo  of  a  8jjeaker*8  voice,  so  that  converBations 
bo  cnrried  on  b_v  word  of  numtli  Imtween  ppn»r»ns  in  differ 
rooms,  in  different  stret'ts.  or  in  dilTerent  towns." 

He  (hen  pointed  out.  Hint  "'  llie  gri'nt  rtihaiitagc  it 
over  every  otl)er  form  of  electrical  aj>paratii8  consists  in  lh« 
that  it  requires  no  skill  (o  operate  the  instrument.  All  ui 
telcj^rnphie  luaihines  ]>roduce  pigiial."  which  re<|uire  to  \uj  tra 
lated  by  esi)crt.-i,  and  such  ingtrutncnts  are,  therefore,  extror 
limited  in  llioir  ai»plicutitui ;  but  the  teloplioiiu  aclually  upci 
and  for  this  reason  it  <'an  l)e  utilized  for  nearly  every  puqKwe 
which  8i>eech  is  employed." 

Dippin>^  far  into  the  fuliiNi,  Prof.  Bell  indulged  hinia«]rJ 
vaticinations  that  have  been  far  more  than  realized  t«}-day; 
is  conceivable  that  cables  of  telephone  wires  could  he  laid  uud 
ground  or  suspended  overhead,  communicating  by  branch 
with  private  dwellings,  country  houses,  shops,  nianufaclor 
etc.,  uniting  tliem  through  the  main  cable  with  a  central  i>fl 
where  the  wire  could  Ix'  coniiectcil  as  de.«irpd,  e>tlablishiiig  dii 
commiinicalion  between  any  two  places  in  the  city.  Such  a 
as  thie,  though  impracticable  at  the  present  moment,  will 
firmly  believe,  l)e  the  outcome  of  the  introduction  of  the  t( 
phone  to  the  public.  Not  only  so.  but  I  believe  in  the  fut 
wires  will  unite  the  head  ollices  of  telephone  companies  in  dif 
ent  cities,  and  a  njaii  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  coinini 
cate  by  word  of  mouth  with  another  in  a  distant  pluc-e." 

liondon  Oner  a  Week-  for  NoVi'iiibcr  K),  1H77,  quotes  froii 
current  periodical  {The  Priiitrrs'  and  Slationeris'  Trade  Journ 
this  rather  felicitous  panigrapli: 

A  y(*ar  or  two  ft^u  am   oUl    wliiti'-lifadctl  inun   might  \ie  mtvn 
rooming  uliout  the  ncigliliorliood  of  Iti*;  t-oluiiiHl   iniirkt^ttt   in   tin*   C| 
Hcllin;;  II   littli-  tuy   in   tiiu   form   of  a   pill-liox.  mines   tliv   lid,   (iistcl 
on  to  tlic  (riul  of  It  uliort.  siring  (•ndin^  in  a  little  wootlon  liaudio,  wlii 
when    rapidly    swniijj    round,    made    n    loud    and    pt-culiar    liooining  \ 
liUKXinj^  soniiid.     Tlit.'   old   man    \v»h   a  wpjl-known    City   cliajracter, 
his  frfqiit-iit  cry  of  "  only  o   hn'jwnny."  int^rjectv.'d  l)y   the   noiae  It 
the  tov  If  ntterapti?d  to  m-ll,  u-sm  (ftiitiliar  to  almost  cvMnr  Jr«|U«»B 
of  the*  Cily.     The  iioisc  Mils  caused   hy   tho   rulihin;.'  or  jrratin;:   of 
looHe  loop  on  a  resinoux  HiiliHtancc  attuchcd  to  the  end  of  tlie   lianj 
The  vihrntioim  produoe<l  on  the  strinu  were  tran»mittod  to  and   thr 
out  bv  the  pilM>ox,  and  the  old  man,  ulthongh  no  one  knew  it,  cur 
in  liis  hand  and  s»old  to  the  p\il>lie,  for  the  insigniticnnt  sum  nf  a  liij 
penny,  the  firnt  telephone. 

It  was  on  Februarv-  1?.  1887,  that  the  first  public  mess 
was  transmitted  through  the  modern  leIe[dione  by  its  invent 
Professor  Alexander  (Jrahnm  Bell,  when  cviHMimenting  in  pul 
for  the  first  Imve  \>e\.^w\\  'VLwoV.aw  ».\\d  Salem,  a  distance  of 
miles,. 
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Mr.  HaJkc«,  when  pcotniniiti'r-^enoral  of  (J real  Britain,  sent 
the  fir»t  public  niossagc  ever  InniMnillod  througli  llu  U'lopOiono 
betweco  liOiidou  aud  Paris.  The  luot^sage  was  Hpuken  oii  Marth 
18,  18!>1.  The  firs^t  M'onls  from  the  English  side  were  (he  folhiw- 
ing:  "And  the  IjopI  *ui«l.  My  voic-e  shall  traverse  continents,  is- 
land*, and  ncaa.  Thus  have  I  prtjmis«'d  it  to  mv  [leople  forever." 
A  ttrit'f  <'onvi'r>«itn)ii  tlw.-ii  t«K)k  platje  lu'lvvtrn  Mr.  Haikos  and  JI. 
Jnli-<  ItiM  hi',  Kri'iii  li  Minister  o'  VtM»  and  Telegraphs,  after 
whii  h  Mr.  Uiiikes  «oniinuni<-ated  a  Mjes>iage  from  tho  (hen  I'rinio 
of  Wttlfit  ti>  M.  Curnot,  the  French  I'residcnt,  and  made  a  speech 
of  con;;ratu)ation  and  greeting  ijito  the  ear  of  M.  Uoehe,  who 
rvpliwl  in  similar  ternw,  holh  s|H"c<hes  Iwing  in  French. 

It  was  also  I'rof,  Bell  who  first  showed  the  telephone  to 
Queen  VictnriA  at  Ot<iliorne.  Tho  inventor  sul>s<><pienlly  told  the 
atory  of  bis  v><it:  "We  all  h(«mm1  alnnil  a  lillle  lalde  iifton 
which  WHS  the  ninchim-.  the  tpiei'n  opput^ile.  Trincesa 
Beatrice  on  one  (*ide  and  her  Majesty's  secretary  nn  the 
oiJMr.  The  queen  then  told  her  secretary  Ut  ask  me  to  explain 
the  Idepboue.  .\fter  doing  so,  (^ikimi  Victoria  turned  1u  si>eak 
to  M»mc  one  and  as  the  r-onnertion  came  I  turned  suddenly  and 
what  do  you  sup|MK««*  I  did?  Y(»u  <i<s>,  niy  wife  is  deaf,  and  I  am 
mMumg  deaf  p<>ople  so  much  that  I  forgot  and  putted  her  hand 
toatlrart  her  attention.  I  did — I  really  did — the  <^iiix'n  of  Eng- 
land and  Empre>^s  of  India!  W'a.^  she  indignant?  Oh,  ni>! 
A»  i»l»c  put  her  ear  to  the  t<'lephone  she  laughed.  Whether  it 
wm*  thtf  music  over  the  wire*  or  mv  litlii'  action  1  n4>\er  knew." 

T!m?  first  ni'ordrd  m*^  of  the  ttlc|ili()ne  in  a  court  of  law  wan 
in  1^«.  when  a  criminal  was  tri^'d  and  condemned  l>y  means  ol 
thr  'p''"0**»  •"  Tampicti,  Mexico.  (Jaudio  Ijojicz,  a  notorious 
nJond  iKiraivittealer  and  honse-brtraker,  had  la-en  arrested  and 
bruiKbt  bf'forr  thr  Imr  of  ju.xtu^*  in  that  i-ily.  The  t>MMte  of  his 
rv    ■  i- 200  mili'«  away  in  Victoria.    Tho  judge  decided  that, 

■  -  I  WM*  <)(it*iile  his  <'irrnit.  it  would  la*  necessary  e  ther 

fur  mI  lvkj^'h  to  take  the  journey  or  for  the  culprit  to  be 

rvturr  '  lo  await  the  IikuI  wssions,     .\.s  this  would  iieceami- 

late  a  further  delay  of  six  months,  the  Mexican  (government 
autliuriu'd  the  bearing  of  the  evideni-e  by  telephtnie.  In  this 
manner  tJte  judge  listened  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hia- 
-  -  '     --.-,,  t,„  record.     The  trial  resulted  in  the  jirisoner 

'cmv  of  ten  years  |M'nal  wrvitude.     In  dipUimncV 
t:  I  , .'  jilayed  a  prominent  part.     In 

1  '  .:ig  about  a  dinnge  in  the  pn\»i- 

•!it   (iiiitterez   hud   a  \k»wvt(\\\  VvsaX 
■  f  the  nrmv.  nml  v.\ve\\  \\\e  t«*\«A>\\S«x\ 
out  tUe  htiur  tdephoucd  to  tho  palace  Otcuv&iwYvw^  ^X>^| 
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fortress,  with   1000  men 
Mirrender  unconditionally 

Temple  Cup,  in  Ame 
in  the  days  when  there  was 
tion  of  base-ljall  players, 
at  the  close  of  the  regula. 
had  been  decided.     The  o 
nines  in  the  championshij 
and  was  found  to  have  ma 
was  "business."     The  crov 
season  were  apt  to  be  great 
equal  number  of  games  in  tl 
place  of  the  series  that  used  i 
the  Ijeague  and  the  champio 
place,  it  supplied  a  strong 
chance  of  winning  first  plac 
strive  for  second  and  the  ho 
playing  out  of  the  final  serie 
that  the  "form"  of  the  sc 
the  champions  were  not  the 

This  was  indeed  apparer 

contested  for.     At  the  dose 

won  the  championship  and 

close   second.      Nevertheless 

Temple  Cup  in  three  straigl 
in  Wolf! ■■     • 
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before  they  are  played.  If  the  results  of  the  games  were  pre- 
arranged, it  is  evident  that  they  would  be  arranged  so  as  to  keep 
llie  final  result  in  doubt  until  the  last  game  was  finished.  Either 
the  contestants  would  win  alternately,  or  each  club  would  win 
on  its  own  grounds.  That  Baltimore  should  have  been  beaten 
twice  at  home  and  once  in  New  York  excludes  the  notion  of 
*  hippodroming.'"     See  Baseball. 

Tenement-house.  An  edifice  under  one  roof  constructed 
or  adapted  to  be  let  out  in  apartments  occupied  by  separate 
tenants.  Technically,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  any  house  occu- 
pied by  more  than  three  families  is  a  tenement-house,  though  • 
in  popular  parlance  the  term  is  restricted  to  such  dwellings  for 
the  poorer  classes  in  crowded  parts  of  cities. 

In  England  after  the  great  Civil  War,  the  vast  influx  of 
tradesmen  and  yeomen  into  London  left  behind  in  town  and  vil- 
lage a  surplus  of  good  residences,  which,  being  difficult  to  let 
under  old-time  conditions,  were  divided  into  several  habitations 
known  as  tenements.  Deeds  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  abound  with  references  to  messuages,  formerly  one 
tenement,  but  now  divided  into  so  many  tenements.  The  con- 
dition has  often  existed  so  long  that  the  several  tenements  are 
now  looked  upon  as  separate  messuages,  each  having  a  divided 
portion  of  the  appurtenances,  and  have  been  bought  and  sold 
separately. 

Originally  "tenement"  meant  any  hereditament  feudally 
held  of  a  superior  lord;  then  a  separate  corporeal  hereditament 
{e.g.,  a  messuage) ;  but  it  was  not  until  tenements  in  the  latter 
sense  were  divided  that  the  term  came  to  signify  a  habitation 
alone  irrespective  of  its  tenure. 

Tennis.  In  the  ball  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we 
may  see  the  rudiments  of  the  Italian  pallone  and  the  French  jeu 
de  paume  or  paulme, — the  direct  ancestors  of  modem  tennis. 
The  origin  of  the  word  "tennis"  is  obscure.  Many  plausible 
suggestions  have  been  made.  The  most  plausible  derives  it  • 
from  the  French  imperative  Tenez!  ("  Take  it !  "  "  Play  it !  ") 

Pallone,  a  game  still  pla3ed  in  Italy,  presents  the  essential 
feature  of  a  ball  being  struck  across  a  line  by  two  adverse  parties 
drawn  up  face  to  face.  Imported  into  France,  this  became  the 
longue  paulme,  which  required  so  much  space  that  the  courte 
paulme  was  devised  for  playing  in  towns.  To  this  enforced 
restriction  between  walls  we  owe  all  the  modern  refinements  of 
the  game.  As  a  cifrious  corollary,  it  is  from  courte-paulme  that 
we  derive  our  word  "cuirt"  in  "tennis-court."  The  Et«vNR}\ 
always  call  the  place  as  well  as  the  game  a  jeu;  \\e.x\tR  "^e.u  ^«. 
paulme.     The  ne.Kt  great  Aep  was  the  iuvenWow  ol  >>Jivfe  x'^OeAiV. 
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ior  instruineiTFt^TT^jTCTIW^^W 
and  no  inclinatioii  of  the  lioaci,  liiit  sti| 

Tlie  early  iMjjjularity  of  tlie  gal 
a|»[)ears  to  have  boon  immentc.  l>ippor 
sudor,  writing  from  I'aris  about  the  enc 
declnretl  there  were.inort'  than  one] 
tennis-courts  in  various  parts  of  the  tc 

French  kings  and  their  courts  wei 
and  edicts  had  to  bo  passed  to  prevent 
game  by  mere  artisans  and  tradesmen. 
Francis  1  was  a  great  tennis-player.   M 
a  monk  as  his  jiartner,  the  latter  madsJI 
ing  the  pet  in  the  king's  favor,  that  F 
that  is  the  stroke  of  a  monk  I "     "  Si 
"  whenever  it  may  please  you  it  shall  he| 
and  the  dexterous  player  made  his  .strok 
Many  other  French  kings  were  passional" 
gave  nnuh  time  to  it;  and  it  is  told  o 
morrow  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Hartlioli 
his  friends  had  been  but<herud  and  he 
danger  of  losing   his   head,   he   rose 
continue  a  game  of  tennis.    Nor  did  Ik 
tion  to  the  game  when  he  came  to  ilio 
the  sport  in  his  reign  that  it  was  said 
players  in  Paris  than  drunkards  in  Ei 

One  of  the  favorite  players  in  Louis 
do  Beaufort,  who  attracted  all  the  ma 
du  Teiuula  tu  n^  liiiu  pla>'.    Ou  mkiun 
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{•Inwr  of  nuKlifni  tinii'ri — Iljiri"e — was  a  Frpiu-lunaii,  who  worthtljr 
•-arrifil  tm  llie  lraditioii«  of  llio  great  FaMuli  pinyere.  (See 
Tex  XLS  C'luui'tuxs.) 

Tritnifl  laiiHt  have  Uhmi  very  early  |>o])ular  in  Englaiiil,  for 
ISG-'i  we  find  a  ri^lrictivo  net  passed  nga)tis:t  it  as  teii<lirig  in  no 
j(T  lo  improve  the  mililHiv  striMi!?lh  nt  tlie  nation.  There  was 
mIkt  in  I.'IHD,  whitli  swujs  nion-  hke  Ihc  (las."  k'gisliuloii  wliidj 
the  origin  of  the  FnMuh  «'diits  on  the  eiuhject.  It  regulates 
p««tinie«  of  M'rvnntr  and  hitiorers,  nlkuvinj;  them  the  use  of 
ri«  and  urrnw#.  hut  forh  ddiiii;  thmi  "  idh'  game'?,"  sucli  as 
frnuiit,  etc.  These  repressive  statutes  i>ontiiiued  niure  or  less  in 
furcv  till  ofter  the  n^iiii  of  KJizaln'th,  and  afford  in  tlienisi'lves 
gtN)d  evjdcneo  of  the  popnhirity  of  the  c^anie.  Elizabeth  liert>elf 
■)<  /  ^  it  anii.tn};st  the  nohles*  of  lier  lourl  nn<l  was  fond  of 

le  jdny  from  llu'  '"  dedans*  "  (llie  s|K:'tIalor->'  j.'iilk'ry), 
!»*■  in  a  rurions  tetter  from  Tiiotnas  I{andoIpliu  to  iiir 

Ni  riirixkmort«)n,  ipioted  l)y  Mr.  Murslial) : 

iMllyr  l\w  l>iik<>i«  {;.  (of  Norfolk)  nml  niv  1^.  of  I..  (fic«?gt4*rl  were 
pU^iM  at  lrnm-«i  IIh-  if.  lH-lioli|in)2f  <>(  tluMti,  nnii  my  I..  Ituti.  tM.>ing 
wri»  Mottt'  nml  Mwrtiiifii'  tiiuto'  tli<'  i^.  tiN|>k<'ii  uutf  of  Iht  tiitiiil<<  mid 
»|'liMi  ki»  tnif,  f<r!i  tli<-  iJiike  xriii^jf  »tt\<W  tliiit  lie  wnt  tn  wiwcif  and 
•wkof*  vt  Itf  wolito  Uvf  lii«  rarki-t  v|H>n  liiri  fnr«-.  Ilcri*  vptm  roM 
■  yrtui  tfuMt'  and  tlip  if.  oltendid  fwrr  vvib  tli«*  Duke    ip,  IIIM, 

UmW  IW  Stuarts  all  prohibition  tvaR*d ;  indeed  the  -^inie  was 
w 

a  ' 
ol> 

«r. 

a  ' 


'  .''"1  among  the  i>«H)ph',  ))r<>bfthiy  not  «)  nnieh  from 

'le*iire  for  the  popular  anius^-nient  as  in  order  to 

'>  ^fninlinjr  li<iMi«;«  lo  k<vp  fertnis-eourt.*,  which 

1  II  of  as '•  I'laie*  of  Mune-^t  Hei-reation."     In  1GI5 

ixuidon  courts  with  their  dimeniiions,  wan  drawn  tip 

iit/k  of  the  work*  at  I'etworth,  probably  to  »er\e  a.-*  a 

foulc  in  the  ronutrnetion  of  a  court  there.     From  Ihist  do^-iiment 

find  that  there  were  then  fourteen  re;;u!ar  courts  in  Ixindon, 

\4tm  lh«  rovnl  onf  nt  St,  James's.     In  18.5^.  when  the  court  at 

ine  had  sunk  ho  low  that  the  oiiIn  public 

111  i!  in  Witidmdl  StriTl.  in  which  all  play 

hb  '■ar.'*  di!«tontinued.     There  was  aiiollier  court 

iu       .  -      '  t.  from  which  the  dimensions  of  the  one  at 

T^rU'a  were  ropied,  but  this  was  regarded  at*  private,  or  rather 

>nKitis  to  a  club. 

Tennis  Champions.     So  far  back  an  1437  we  hear  of  a 
!   tennis,  one  Marmot,  who  "played  bolll™ 
•  lc<l  v<T>'  powerfully,  very  innninfrly,  and* 
V   man  could,  and  there  were  b\i\.  ^w^  \wevv. 
at  cxet!/)t  the  very  bet^l  \>\aNCT*." 
The  espremioa  "  forehauHed  and  backhauOttiA"  Vv*»  \v»  >«»,%- 
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mounted  his  tonii)ass  and  tripod  on  a  i 
There  was  a  slir  among  the  Indiar 
to  the  instruments,  stared  steadily  a 
returned  to  the  circle  around  the  cou 
spoken.     Soon  another  Indian  arose  a 
motions  of  examining  the  instruments 
with  no  other  sound  than  a  grunt, 
had  followed  suit,  a  consultation  was  1 
The  chief  then  approached  the  whi 
"  That's  what  Indian  know,"  he  sn 
on  the  ground  with  a  stick.    "  That  m 
continued,  drawing  a  larger  circle  arot 
nohody  know,"  he  added,  jrointing  to 
last  circle. 

"  White  man  know  that,"  he  conr 
struments.  "  Indian  not  know  it.  Ind 
cheat.  Him  always  same.  Him  thn 
white  man  land  one  side." 

After  long  consultation,  it  was  dt 
should  be  a  line  drawn  in  the  dircctioi 
a  shadow  from  an  agreed  point  at  10  .\ 
land  on  one  side,  the  Indians  retained 

Theutobochus,  King.  On  Januai 
were  digging  near  the  ruins  of  a  cas 
Burgundy,  in  a  field  which  by  traditi 
the  Giant's  Field.  At  the  depth  of  eigl 
a  brick  tomb.  30  feet  lon«»   15>  foot  i.-zn-" 
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ot  VUMont,  He  was  a  surgeon  named  Miizereiii.  Hia  iiigctiuU)' 
and  eiteixy  in  adverlising  Inmself  and  his  giant  indii-alo  that  lie 
wm  the  Karuum  of  his  day. 

Bo<h  the  i)U'asiiri"-!H*cking  and  tiie  s<ienlifi<'  world  were  ex- 
rited  over  the  wonderful  discovcrv,  Thons=ands  flocked  to  seo 
th«  bonec  Dr.  Muwn'in  was  on  the  high-nmd  to  fortune,  when 
oiic  ditv  an  nnalonii!^t  nniionnced  that  the  pki'U'ton  of  King 
l'lioiitnlMvliu«  was  nothing;  more  tlittn  a  part  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  lint.    In  »i(»  irnde  a  state  was  the  knowledge  of  Boience 

at  •  that  even  after  tlii?  exposure  Mnzercin  i*  said  to  Iiave 

tak«*n  tlie  bunrK  to  olhir  parts  of  the  continent  and  to  England. 
■ud  to  hate  made  a  giNj<|  li\itig  from  their  exhibition.  Doublics:^ 
hi»  «urgi<-al  knowledge  had  a.'i.sisted  him  in  ]uilling  together  the 
rcuMina  of  SDudry  large  animals  80  n?  to  reiH-nihlo  a  liuniun 

We  niav  di^miris  as  e{|iially  apo<'r>phal  the  tradition  concern- 
ing Cliovaiier  Itii-on.  The  Doniinicnns  of  Koueii,  i^o  it  is  said. 
were  dtgj^ing  in  the  ditdieri  near  their  monastery  in  l.*>()!i,  when 
tber  nDcartlied  a  ctone  tuinh  containing  a  skeleton,  who^ic  skull 
Iwld  n  bii!<hel  of  corn,  and  wh(»se  sliiiiliiuie  n.-ii('lie«1  up  to  the 
girdle  of  the  tallest  man  there,  Iwing  alniut  four  feet  long,  and 
itMineqtM'ntly  the  hody  nnnit  have  liecn  Feveiil«-en  (»r  eighteen  feet 
bij^h.  rptiii  the  toDih  was  a  plate  of  cop|)er,  whereon  was  eo- 
<!ni*<<d,  •*  In  tlii><  tonih  lies  the  noMe  and  piiii»>ant  I»rd,  the 
Cberalicr  Uicon  de  Vallemont,  and  his  iMmes." 

Nor  UC11I   we  nc«Tpt    without   cjne»tiiin   the   remaimt  of  the 
Ciant  Bncrtft,  tyrant  of  the  Vivnniis,  who  was  said  to  have  IktUi 
•lain  hv  ^n  arrow  l)y  the  Count  do  Cahdion,  his  vn»«al.     The 
!'•  •  of  \"nlence  in  Ihuiphine  had  a  jmrt  of  the  shinhone. 

Wit..  .:.  ticulalion  of  the  knee,  and  his  lignre  painted  in  fresco, 
with  ail  itiM-ription,  »howing  that  this  giant  Wiis  twenty-two  f(vt 
■od  a  half  higit,  and  that  \m  bones  were  found  in  I'or;,  near  the 
lianka  of  the  Morderi,  a  little  river  iit  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Cr        '        'iiii  which,  tradition  mv*.  the  giant  dwelt. 

■lioetei'iith  <'entitry  and  in  America  all  thc«o  frauds  or 
ni  of  the  past  were  thrown  into  the  shade  hy  the 

Tn.i  !ory  of  the  ranlilT  (iianf.    .See  also  CiaNt. 

Thirteen.  It  was  Ix»oiinrdo  da  Vinci's  gr^-at  fn^s^o  of  the 
Lii.t  <,.,.,^.f  tint,  )>iM>nking  parndo.vii  ally,  popularized  the  un- 
pi.i  of  the  nnmlier  thirteen.    The  picture  shows  llio  twelve 

■  poi»ll'."*  .irrnnged  kik  on  each  side  of  the  falcd  thirteenth,  the 
d(M)nw<i  Me^itth,  who  wcnpies  the  centre  of  the  tahle.  llefnre 
cr.  ho  morrow   lie  was  to  Ik*  l>ctrnved  hy  .Tu(hi$  rw\. 

I   tiif  '}'  I'eter.  and  he  fore  suiksel  Uc  VfAR  \Q  v\>.^<ix  ^^ 

HB|a||ul  death  upon  the  irw^ 
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twelve  major  goils  were  .seated  at  ta 
I.oki,   the  evil   spirit,  ''butted   in'' 
(Quarrelling  with  Baldur,  the  Ai»<)llo 
shot  him  dead  with  a  mistletoe  arrow. 

Furtlicr  back  even  than  the  Xorse 
ancient  Hindoos,  we  read  that  thirte 
to  some  one  assembled  there.  To-da 
seen  by  the  picture  and  storv  of  the  1j 
prevalent  throughout  Christendom  tha 
will  die  within  a  twelvemonth.  In  i>< 
most  certain  to  fall  upon  the  guest  wh' 

Vainly  has  tlie  church  herself  thun 
lion.  In  tlie  chaiwl  of  the  Trindini 
the  church  of  St.  Gregory  on  tlie  Cc 
marble  table  with  an  inscription  recoi 
the  Great  was  in  the  habit  of  enterta 
breakfast  eveiy  morning,  and  how 
appeared  and  shared  their  meal,  niakinj 
forth,  so  the  inscription  ordained,  tliir 
a  lucky  number.  If  this  had  any  cH 
passed  away.  Everywhere  the  old  su 
sorts  of  curious  forms.  Even  in  the  1 
largest  cities  there  are  hotels  which  hav 
teen.  Or,  if  there  be,  guests  fre<juenl 
In  several  sky-si-rapers  in  New  York  tli 
bering  not  only  the  rooms  but  even  tin 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Pino  o»<'l  "'■" 
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world,  you  find  the  Turks  so  chary  of  it  that  the  very  word  is 
obsolete,  or  at  least  obsolescent. 

In  Paris  there  is  a  profession  whose  members  earn  their 
living  attending  dinner  parties  in  order  to  constitute  a  needed 
fourteenth  at  the  table.  These  people  are  known  as  quatorzes, 
or  "  fourteens."     Hence  the  point  of  this  Parisian  joke : 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  asks  a  stranger  in  the  French  capital. 

"  Louis  Quatorze"  (Louis  the  Fourteenth)  is  the  reply. 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  Why,  certainly :  his  name  is  Louis  and  his  profession  is  that 
of  a  fourteenth  at  table." 

Dr.  Veron,  founder  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  managers  of  the  Paris  Opera  (a  rare  com- 
bination of  successful  generalship),  never  got  over  the  super- 
stition. Whenever  he  found  thirteen  guests  at  his  table,  he  in- 
variably sent  out  a  pair  of  them  to  dine  at  the  Cafe  dc  Paris,  " 
with  instructions  that  the  bill  should  be  charged  to  himself. 

The  most  famous  of  Veron's  contributors  shared  the  editor's 
failing.  Victor  Hugo,  so  the  story  runs,  had  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  advanced  thinkers 
whom  their  enemies  named  "  les  precieuses  radicales."  The  din- 
ner hour  had  long  passed  without  any  sign,  when  one  of  the 
company  inquired  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  hostess  explained 
that  one  of  the  guests  had  sent  in  an  excuse  at  the  last  moment. 
Hence  there  would  be  thirteen  instead  of  fourteen  at  table,  and 
she  had  sent  out  to  find  a  quatorzieme. 

A  moment  later  the  same  guest  was  conversing  with  Victor 
Hugo. 

"  Do  you  know  why  we  are  waiting  ?  "  asked  the  poet. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  some  imbecile  is  afraid  to  sit  at  the 
table  when  there  are  thirteen." 

Solemnly  and  severely  Victor  Hugo  rejoined,  "  L'imbecile, 
c'est  moi  "  (the  imbecile  is  myself). 

Napoleon  I,  as  well  as  the  third  of  the  name,  had  the  thirteen 
superstition  in  a  virulent  form.  So  did  Bismarck.  In  1906, 
when  the  French  Cabinet  was  reorganized,  the  official  announce- 
ment was  deferred  a  day — solely,  it  is  said — to  avoid  announcing 
it  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month.  When  this  was  told  to  the 
pope,  his  Holiness  smiled  and  remarked,  *'  Evidently,  being  a 
freethinker  does  not  exclude  superstition." 

Charles  Stuart  Pamell  furnishes  another  instance.     Once  a 
colleague  brought  him  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  the  ceil  he  was  tUcw 
occupying  in  Kilmainham  jail.     It  was  iw   VhSxVeeu   «i\aM«fta. 
Pamell  was  horrified.    He  insisted  that  Bome\\ow  or  o\.\vex  a.  iwsct- 
teenth  daaee  should  be  added. 
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Some  cjuartPr  ffntury  ago — in  tlic  fail  o(  ISlXt,  to  be  exact — 
a  detailed  and  ciri-umstaiitinl  fitory  ran  tht^  rounds  of  the  Ameri- 
can jiress  anil  sft  oh  edge  the  nerves  of  many  newspaper  readers. 
it  appeared  iiri^t  in  the  St.  Louis  Ghbe-Pemocrat  as  a  special 
tele;:raru  frytir  Birmingham,  AtabanM.  The  headiug  itself  wa^ 
of  a  lurid  t'trulgeiu-e.    Videlicet: 

(Joo's  AitxaiKQ  Hasd. 
Ln-it    of    Thirirrn    Men    ich»    acted    the    Last    tiupper    in    Moektr^. 

The  sifirv  is  too  long  to  copy  in  its  entirety,  but  it  will  not 
suffer  hy  nljrj(lu:nient.    Here,  then,  is  the  substance  of  it. 

\  nuui  liiuJ  Ueji  found  dead  in  the  gutter  of  a  Birmingham 
street,  \i\vn  in  death  iliere  was  a  look  of  terror  in  the  bloodshot 
vyvf.  And  lui  wonder.  **  This  Tiiau,"  we  are  told,  *'  \ras  the  Jast 
of  a  fati'd  tlurtwn,  and  in  the  death  of  each  and  all  of  them 
the  Clirislian  will  read  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  deity." 

At  till'  leading  hotel  in  a  Southern  city,  in  the  summer  of 
18ij."),  thirtwri  men  wearing  Confederate  unifonns  sat  down  to 
dinner.  They  IuhI  returned  from  the  field  of  defeat  to  find  their 
homes  dust  roved,  their  slaves  freedj  their  wealth  gone,  their 
friends  si-attcred,  and  many  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  dead. 
'["Ill  y  dtternuiied  to  forget  the  past  and  drown  their  sorrows  for 
the  nnni-c  in  drink. 

■'Let  11.=  i-all  this  the  Last  Supper,"  said  one  of  the  party. 
und  tlip  su^'gi'stifin  met  with  inptant  approval.   They  might  uever 
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effects  of  that  night's  debauchery.    Then  they  separated,  never 
to  meet  again. 

"  From  that  night,"  so  the  story  concluded,  "  the  vengeance  of 
God  followed  those  thirteen  men.  Everything  they  undertook 
failed.  Every  man  of  them  met  a  horrible  and  disgraceful 
death."  The  Christ  of  the  occasion  was  drowned  in  the  Brazos 
Kiver  while  fleeing  on  a  stolen  liorse  from  a  vigilance  committee. 
The  Saint  John  was  lynched  in  Texas  for  murder.  Another  of 
the  "  apostles,"  while  intoxicated,  was  caught  in  a  burning  build- 
ing and  perished  in  the  flames.  Still  another  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  a  woman  he  had  betrayed.  "  So  far  as  can  be  learnt, 
not  one  of  them  received  Christian  burial.  The  man  who  died  in 
the  gutter  and  was  buried  in  Potter's  Field  was  the  last  of  the 
thirteen." 

The  Globe-Democrat  never  pretended  to  verify  this  tale,  and 
you  may  accept  it  or  not  as  you  choose.  Another  thirteen  story 
of  a  milder  type  bears  credentials  that  at  first  sight  seem  quite 
satisfactory.    You  will  find  it  in  the  "  Life  of  Sir  John  Millais." 

Millais  in  August,  1885,  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  One  of  the  guests  called  alarmed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  thirteen  at  table.  Matthew  Arnold  laughed  at 
his  fears  and  undertook  to  challenge  the  superstition. 

"  The  idea  is  that  whoever  leaves  the  table  first  will  die  within 
a  3'ear;  so,  with  the  permission  of  the  ladies,  we  will  cheat  the 
fates  for  once.  I  and  these  fine  strong  lads  (indicating  Edgar 
Dawson  and  E.  S.)  will  rise  together,  and  I  think  our  united 
constitutions  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  assault  of  the  reaper." 

Six  months  later,  so  the  story  continues,  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  A  few  days 
later  E.  S.  was  found  dead  in  bed,  a  revolver  at  his  side.  Edgar 
Dawson,  the  third  of  the  trio,  sailed  from  Australia  on  February 
18,  188G,  on  the  steamer  Queila,  which  foundered  off  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea  and  not  a  single  soul  was  saved. 

This  seems  circumstantial  enough  to  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical. It  happens,  however,  that  the  facts  do  not  substantiate  the 
pretended  details.  Matthew  Arnold  did  not  die  in  188G,  as  the 
story  assumes,  but  on  April  15,  1888,  or  nearly  three  years  after 
he  had  braved  the  superstition ;  while  the  person  indicated  by  the 
initials  E.  S.  was  actually  surviving  at  the  time  the  biography 
of  ^lillais  was  published,  and  asserted  the  fact  very  vigorously  in 
the  public  prints. 

The  only  truth  in  this  batch  of  errors  is  that  Edgar  Daweavv 
was  shipwrecked  within  the  fateful  period,  a\t^^o\x^  \vft  <SA<i  \va>H. 
die  but  was  one  oi  several  survivors. 

A  Btoiy  told  in  the  "Lite  of  Shirley  Broo\ta"  va, '^on»«^«i 
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LawreiK-fl  Jiuiton  was  oncTinTICTTl^ 
Henry  Irving  to  Edwin  Booth  at  Dolm 
guests  lie  put  his  name  upon  a  n»enu-fl| 
the  table.  It  rame  Ixu-k  to  him  in  <liu;  mi 
of  the  host,  of  Whitclaw  Heir],  Mark  '1 
Warner,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  August  in  Dalv 
raster  Wallack.  John  McCul lough,  Har; 
J.  Florenee,  in  the  order  given. 

Long  afterward  it  was  discovered 
tained  thirteen  names,  and  that  the 
had  all  quitted  forever  the  etnge  of  li 
so  greatly  enhanied  the  intrinsic  vain 
Jlr.  llnttoii  wjis  odered  a  fabulous  priee 
an  autograph  cnllector.  "'  who  would  nev 
thought  of  parting  with  it  if  it  had  been 
to  him  in  the  same  direct  and  pathetic  t 

Luigi  Arditi,  the  famous  Italian  con 
tells  some  curious  stories  about  the  nunil 

On  bis  first  visit  to  Chicago  with  Mt 
a  bedroom  had  been  secured  for  the  singe; 
proj»riet<tr  lia<l  been  informed  that  Madai 
etitious  and  implored  not  to  give  hor  n 
pened,  that  was  the  only  suitable  vaca 
conceal  tha  fact,  the  manager  caused  i 
deftly  gummed  over  the  pointed  numbci 
went  smt)(»llilv  at  first.    Alboni  was  usli 
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Another  of  his  stories  associates  luck  with  the  number. 
When  Arditi  and  his  wife  were  at  Monte  Carlo,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  persuaded  the  lady  after 
much  hesitation  to  make  a  venture.  The  wheel  had  already 
Ijegan  to  turn  when  she  appealed  to  her  husband  for  a  coin. 
In  his  haste  the  first  piece  of  money  he  took  from  his  pocket  was 
a  florin,  which  she  promptly  threw  down  upon  13.  That  number 
came  up,  and  Madame  Arditi's  first  experience  at  the  gambling 
table  netted  her  thirty-five  florins. 

Other  people  there  be  who  have  found  luck  in  the  number. 
Kichard  Wagner  is  the  favorite  example.  There  are  thirteen  let- 
ters in  his  name.  He  was  born  in  1813,  and  1  +  8  -f"  1  +  3 
equals  13.  He  composed  thirteen  operas ;  Tannhauser,  the  great- 
est of  them,  was  finished  on  September  13,  1860,  and  performed 
for  the  first  time  on  March  13,  1861.  He  left  Beyreuth  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  and  died  on  February  13. 

Edmond  Bostand  furnishes  a  more  modern  instance.  Like 
Wagner,  his  full  name  contains  13  letters;  his  two  greatest  suc- 
cesses, "  L'Aiglon  "  and  "  Cyrano,"  contain  13  letters  between 
them;  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  on  June  4,  1903 
(6-|-4-|-03^13),  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  chair 
in  that  august  body,  of  which  he  was  the  thirteenth  occupant. 

Then  there  is  the  English  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
"  M.  A.  P.,"  the  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  weekly,  asserts  that  but 
for  the  thirteen  superstition  she  might  never  have  gained  her 
exalted  title.  One  night  when  she  was  a  girl  her  mother  gave  a 
dinner  party.  It  was  discovered  that  the  company  at  table  num- 
bered thirteen.  The  future  duchess  was  routed  out  of  the 
nursery  in  order  to  make  fourteen.  It  was  then  and  there  that 
she  met  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  the  future  duke,  and  then  and 
there  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her. 

In  one  very  notable  case  the  luck  or  ill  luck  of  number  13 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view, — that  of  the  thirteen  revolted 
colonies  which  eventually  became  the  United  States.  A  London 
newspaper  of  1776  had  a  mocking  paragraph  which  suggests  that 
the  rebels  thought  there  was  luck  in  the  number. 

To  a  party  of  returned  naval  prisoners  were  attributed  state- 
ments that  thirteen  dried  clams  were  the  rebels'  daily  rations; 
that  Washington  had  thirteen  toes  (three  having  grown  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence),  and  thirteen  teeth  in  each 
jaw;  and  that  the  regular  rebel  family  comprised  thirteen  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  expected  to  become  generals  ot  xtv^tc^x?.  <i\ 
congress  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  It  was  added  \.\\a.V  'Otot'tefcw 
American  paper  dollars  were  worth  one  English  pentv^ .   \\<  m\^^ 
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further  have  been  aJded  that  there  wore  thirteen  stars  aud 
teen  strijjes  in  tl»e  original  ilag  under  which  the  "  rebels  "  toug 


A  di 


to  celebrate  the  Ihirteeiilh  weddi 


nner  to  celebrate  tue  imneeiiiii  weaamg  uniiiversaryj 
a  New  York  couple  took  place  on  Friday,  November  13,  VJl 
In  order  to  emphasize  the  disbelief  in  popular  superstitions, 
thirteen  guests  had  to  walk  under  a  ladder  to  reach  their  pit 
at  table;  they  found  the  salt-oellars  all  overtunietl,  the  prou 
of  the  forks  pointing  the  wrong  way,  and  the  forks  themsell 
crossed  by  knives. 

At  each  plate,  however,  there  was  placed  as  an  antidote 
four-leaved  clover.     Perhaps  it  was  the  clover  that  protect 
the  guests.     Anyhow  no  harm   happened   to   them  within 
twelvemonth. 

A  (Sernian  imitation  of  the  New  York  Thirteen  Club 
|)rojcctcd  in  llHl  at  Hamburg.     In  the  circular  sent  out  to 
who  were  asked  to  become  charter  members  it  was  pointed 
that  1.3  was  a  lucky  number.     The  case  of  Wagner  was  cit 
Hcferciue  was  also  made  to  the  good  luck  of  engine  131.'}  of 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Uailroad,  to  the  fact  that  the  pontiiicatej 
I^^o  XIll  was  one  of  tiic  lojigest  and  most  gl.orjous  in  the  hi!=t< 
of  the  (Catholic  church,  and  to  the  example  of  the  ancient  M« 
cans  who  had  13  gods  and  whose  week  had  13  days.     The 
invited  to  ilcfy  the  ancient  superstition  seem,  however,  to  h^ 
lost  their  courage,  for  only  eleven  appeared. 

Thistle  of  Scotland.     Why  the  thistle  ia  the  national 
blem  of  Scotland  is  involved  in  uncertainty.     Various  legeB 
altcnijit  to  account  for  it.     One  tells  how  Queen  Scotia    (< 
Coi!o.\ATio.v     CiiAiK    in     AValsh's    "Curiosities     of     I'opt' 
Customs"),   after  winning   a   victory,  eat   down   a    Jiltle 
suddenly  upon  a  bunch  of  flourishing  thistles,  and.  leaping 
still  more  sutidenly,  tore  up  the  offending  weeds  with  the  inld 
tioii   of  casting  them   to  the   wind.s,  hut,   changing   her   mil 
phucd  ihcm  in  her  helmet  as  a  symbol  of  Jicr  recent  triuraj 
From  that  hour  the  thistle  became  the  badge  of  her  dynast}'. 

The  niore  commonly  accej)ted  legend  makes  the  emblem 
from  the  year  Klin,  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm  I.  when 
Danes  descended  upun  Aberdeenshire  with  the  intent  to 
Staines  Castle.    Contrary  to  their  usual  custom — for  they  dt 
it  cowardly  and  dishonorable  to  assail  a  sleeping  fofi — the  alUii 
took  place  at  midnight.     They  advanced  cautiously,  Inkin:;  off 
their  shoes  that  no  sound  nn'ght  betray  their  approach ;  and  iheir 
hearts  beat  high  with  the  anticii>afion  of  certain  vjctor\\     The' 
had  but  to  swim  the  moat;  scale  the  ca.'^tle  waTs;  and  the 
ftV  aV.  \.\\ii  m\.\e^\  \W5X\\eTit  a  cry  of  pp 


wa 


from  one  of  those 
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instead  of  being  filled  with  water,  had  dried  up,  and  given  place 
to  a  thick  growth  of  sharp  thistles.  The  noise  awoke  the  slum- 
iiering  Scots,  who  rushed  out  upon  the  enemy  and  put  them  to 
flight;  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  its  timely  warning,  the 
despised  and  lowly  weed  was  elevated  to  the  first  place  in  the 
flora  of  Scotland. 

Sharp  little  soldiers,  trusty  and  true. 
Side  by  side  in  good  order  due. 
Arms  straight  down,  and  heads  forward  set, 
And  saucily-pointed  bayonet. 

The  motto  adopted  to  accompany  the  thistle  accords  well  with 
its  bristling  leaves.  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit,  or,  as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  homely  Scotch,  Wha  daur  meddle  wi  me? 

Petra  Saneta  calls  the  thistle  of  Scotland  "  the  oldest  device 
on  record;"  but  attributes  it  to  the  time  when  an  alliance  was 
made  between  King  Achaius  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great. 
On  the  altar-piece  in  Holyrood  Palace,  which  was  painted  during 
the  reign  of  James  III,  the  thistle  appears  in  the  tapestry,  behind 
the  kneeling  figure  of  Queen  Margaret.  The  date  of  this  paint- 
ing has  been  fi.xed  by  antiquarians  as  not  later  than  1485.  In  an 
inventory  of  the  effects  of  James  III  mention  is  made  of  a 
covering  "  browdin  with  thissillis,"  he  having  probably  adopted 
it  as  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  royal  motto  "  In  defence  " 
— if  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  on  other  grounds. 

The  appearance  of  this  thistle  on  the  coinage  of  Scotland  is 
now  thought  to  date  from'this  same  reign,  it  having  been  recently 
determined  that  the  silver  groats  commonly  attributed  to  the 
time  of  James  V  really  belong  to  that  of  James  III,  and,  if  this 
supposition  be  correct,  it  affords  the  earliest  instance  of  its 
adoption  for  this  purpose.  Seton,  in  his  works  on  heraldry,  gives 
ifary's  reign  as  the  date  for  its  first  appearance  on  the  Great 
Seal,  and  after  the  accession  of  James  VI  to  the  English  throne 
it  was  united  with  the  rose.  The  thistle  has  also  given  its  title 
to  a  famous  Scotch  order  of  knighthood  said  to  be  of  grejit  anti- 
(juity.  It  was  revived  by  James  V,  in  1540  again,  by  James  VII 
( II  of  England),  in  1687  (whose  patent  for  its  institution  never 
jMssed  the  Great  Seal),  and  a  third  time  in  1703,  by  Queen  Anne, 
who  increased  the  number  of  knights  to  twelve  and  established 
the  order  on  a  permanent  footing. 

It  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  Pope's  riddle  in  the  pastoral 
on  Spring  (a  parody  on  Virgil's  Eclogue,  iii) : 
"  Tell  me — in  what  more  liappy  fields 
The   thistle   springs   to   which   the    lily  yields?" 

the  Duke  of  Marlborough  having  made  the  LvV^'  ol  Y\wv«.  waSiawi^ 
to  the  Thjstie  of  Great  Britain, 
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it  is  worlhk'ss.  oven  as  a  br 
it  has  been  for  many  genera 
iiologists  and  anluvologists. 

Tibitron  is  a  Spanish  wo 
means   "  shark."     The   watc 
swarming  witli  tiiese  tigers  > 
the  island  are  said  to  be  i 
Tiburon  is  jjcopled  witlj  a  han 
of  their  kind  in  the  world,  kn< 
1)6  cannibals,  to  be  so  fierce 
of  Mexican  redskiui!  ever  dai 
I>ossess  the  secret  for  the  ma 
poison  M'ith  which  they  prepare 

Tobacco.  ?.r.  Alphonse 
therefore  nothing  if  not  parad 
tion  which  he  pla«-es  three  cent 
Xicot,  king's  advocate  and  am 
tobacco  to  France  from  Portnj 
character,  (^ueen  Catherine  dc 

A  bold  financier  is  sui)posed 
of  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  flusht 
nificent  project. 

"  Monseigneur,''  he  cries,  '* 
depicted  condition,  I  have  co: 
bring  you  in  a  couple  of  hundn 
t„rv  .."— -^  •'      • 
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"  Your  plant  then  affords  a  delightful  perfume — sweeter  than 
amber,  musk,  or  roses  ?  " 

"  By  no  means ;  its  smell  is  rather  unpleasant  than  otherwise." 

"  I  see ;  it  is  a  panacea,  a  specific,  endowed  with  marvellous 
Ilea  ling  powers?  " 

'•  (^uite  tiie  contrary.  The  habit  of  snuffing  up  the  powdered 
herb  w^eakens  the  memory  and  destroys  the  smell.  It  causes 
giddiness;  it  may  in  rare  cases  bring  on  blindness  or  even  apo- 
])lexy.  Chewed,  it  renders  the  breath  offensive  and  puts  the 
stomach  out  of  order.  Inhaling  the  smoke  is  a  different  affair. 
The  first  attempt  brings  on  pains  in  the  chest,  nausea,  swimming 
in  the  head,  colic,  and  cold  perspiration ;  but  persevere,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  you  gradually  get  used  to  it." 

"  And  how  many  people  do  you  imagine  would  be  fools  and 
idiots  enough  to  punish  themselves  for  your  tax-gathering  pur- 
poses by  smoking  this  plant  or  stuffing  their  nostrils  with  it?  " 

Here  the  speculator  gathers  himself  together  for  a  grand 
effort  in  vaticination :  "  Monseigneur,  there  will  one  day  be  more 
than  twenty  millions  in  France  alone.  I  won't  mention  the 
millions  in  other  countries,  because  they,  monseigneur,  will  not 
pay  us  taxes." 

Now,  M.  Karr  concludes,  if  the  cardinal  had  ordered  the 
gentleman  to  be  incarcerated  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  his  contem- 
jioraries  would  have  had  small  blame  for  him.  Yet,  as  events 
have  proved,  he  would  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  rejecting 
the  advice. 

Alphonse  Karr  was  prejudiced,  of  course:  He  hated  tobacco, 
and  his  hatred  had  in  it  the  virulence  of  the  renegade.  He  had 
been  a  smoker,  he  had  apostatized,  he  had  renounced  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  and  his  imprecations  should  go  unheeded  of  all 
thoughtful  men.  Far  more  admirable  was  the  temper  of  Charles 
l.anib,  who,  being  forbidden  the  use  of  the  weed,  wrote  his 
*'  Farewell  to  Tobacco,"  in  which,  after  vainly  trying  to  move 
himself  to  anger  and  hatred  by  piling  up  epithets  against  his 
former  mistress,  he  finally  acknowledges: 

Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee; 
Irony  all,  and  feigned  abuse — 
Such  as  perplexed  lovers  uae. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  borrowed  the  use  of  tobacco  from 
the  savages.    Let  those  who  will  make  the  most  of  that  argu- , 
ment,  and  then  turn  the  same  engine  against  the  potato  and  the 
tomato,  and  tea  and  coffee,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  other 
luxuries  that  reconcile  us  to  life  as  mere  nece8saT\es>  wftNvt\  vwJv^ 
do.    In  the  Wild  West — iriJd  in  those  days,  but  t\o\.  vjooW^  tvs.  vw 
ours — the  happy  red  man  may  have  been  inba\mg  t\ve  iwKvea  c>^ 
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the  fra^ratil  win-d  while  N*to  luy  riigliing  in  his  palace  fc 

new  )>lonsiiri'.     roUmilius  ami  his  ircw.  first  among  the  inhat 
ants  of  the  Ohi  World,  licard  of  the  phuit  and  of  its  uses  wl 
thoy  set  foot  in  Saii  .Sulvudor  in  1  VJ2.    Two  Spaniards,  nnuriii 
from  an  exploration  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  related 
they  had  seen  many  of  tlie  inhahitants  hold  in  their  hands  a 
tain  herh  railed  iobago  or  lobaco,  which  Uiey  lighted.  inhaL 
the  tiniokc.     Later,  a  Sjuinisli  missionary.  Fray  Honmnu  Pa 
whom  Columbus  t<x»k  with  him  on  hia  second  voyage,  inter 
himnolf  in  watching  llie  fanatic  excitement    produi-ed    in 
priests  of  the  gotl  Kiwa.sa  hy  llie  vapor  of  tobaico  leaves  in 
mentation  and  comhustion.     He  sent  some  seeds  of  the  plan 
Charles  V — and  the  mischief  was  done.       In  I.MS  the  Spania^ 
began   the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Cuba,  and   Portugal 
followe<l  suit  in  several  districts  of  Brazil.    This  implies  a  cert 
demand,  which,  though  partial  and  Inuited  at  first,  must  it 
been  steadily  on  the  increase.    From  Portugal,  the  ]»apal  nunc 
Cardinal  della  Santa  CroiX*,  imiuirted  tobiRco  into  Italy.     Fr 
Portugal,  also,  Jean  Niiot,  who  had  exiwrimented  with  tuba^ 
[Hiwder  as  a  cure  f<ir  headache,  sent  some  of  ihe  plants  in  M 
to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  welcomed  them  with  the  eageri 
always  accorded  to  strange  and  far-fetched  remedies.     1 1  it  ho 
tobacco  had  been  used  mainly  as  a  fumigator  by   the  aid 
various   rudimentary  apparatus,  which   dimly   foreshadow 
modern  pipe.     But  into  Franc-c  tobacco  made  its  entry  tlirau 
the  nostril.    There  tlie  use  of  powdered  tobacco,  or  snuff,  l»ecai 
so  popubir  that  the  name  of  its  introducer  was  immortalized i 
the  verbal  forms  of  Nirotia  ami  Xicotine,  scientific  words  b( 
the  first  for  tlie  herb  and  the  seiond  for  its  active  principle. 

While  continental  Eurojw  was  rapidly  learning  the  \^r^ 
uses  of  the  weed,  England  remained  in  darkness  until  1570,  wl 
Sir  Henry  Hawkins  brought  honte  sonie  specimens  of  the  pli 
from  his  second  voyage,  in  order  to  cultivate  them  at   hoi 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  iSir  Walter  Haleigh  made  tuba< 
smoking  popular  at  tlie  English  court.     The  ohl  story   ii*  w 
known  of  the  servant  of  thegofxl  knight,  who.  (Inding  him  in 
study  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  puured  a  tankard  of  ale  ot 
his  head.     But  it  did  not  lake  long  for  smoking  to  becfm>e| 
common  custom  in  England,  as  it  had  already  l>ec<ime  in  Sj 
Portugal,  Italy.  Holland,  and  Prussia.    Not  in  France,  howerl 
The  French,  with  their  habitual  courtesy,  toleraled  the  smok^ 
of  other  countries,  but  they   remained   loyal   to  their   pinch 
snuff.     From  the  dav.s  (if  Catherine  (hat  custom  had  s)iri'nd  wil 
illcredible  rap\d\\.\.    'YXvctv  vjwt  -a,  vw^txia.  a  rage  for  snntT, 
all  conditions.,  \>o\.\v  ^cs.^.'s.,  ^»iw  Viwv;\"^v!j\  V\\i«,Mwa.-v 
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yawning.  Tired  at  last  of  his  useless  efforts,  "  Constant,"  he 
blurted  out,  "  light  the  pipe  yourself.    I  cannot." 

So  Constant  lit  it,  pulled  steadily  and  effectively  for  a  few 
moments,  then  handed  the  mouthpiece  to  his  master.     With 
the  first  whiff  tlie  smoke  went  down  the  letter's  throat  in  a  *^ 
volume,  came  out  again  through  the  nose,  and  blinded  his  eyes. 

"  Take  it  away ! "  he  gasped,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
his  breath.  "  Take  it  away !  What  an  infection  !  What  a  set 
of  pigs  they  must  be !    It  has  turned  my  stomach." 

Nevertheless,  Napoleon  was  willing  to  raise  money  on  this 
swinish  practice.  Like  Vespasian,  he  held  that  the  coin  gave  no 
olfactory  evidence  of  its  origin.  It  happened  that  early  in  1810, 
at  a  ball  in  the  Tuileries,  the  emperor  remarked  a  lady  whose 
dress  was  splendidly  ornamented  with  diamonds.  Ilow  could  she 
be  rich  enough  to  make  such  a  display?     He  was  informed  that 

Madame  E was  the  wife  of  a  tobacco  manufacturer.     The 

hint  was  sufficient.  By  the  20th  of  December  a  decree  had  ap- 
peared, commanding  that  henceforward  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tobacco  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  state.  It  has 
remained  a  government  monopoly  ever  since,  and  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  French  revenue.  The  move  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  l)eneficial  one  to  lovers  of  the  weed.  As  the  use  of  tobacco 
had  increased,  it  had  been  adulterated  in  every  possible  shape. 
I'nder  its  name  cabbage-leaves,  walnut-leaves,  sea-weed,  and 
hay  were  smoked.  Bark,  peat  moss,  and  the  roots  of  Iceland 
moss  were  pulverized  into  snuff.  Wealthy  amateurs  were  at 
great  expense  to  obtain  their  tobacco  pure  from  Holland,  where 
alone  the  real  products  of  A^arinas  and  Virginia  were  sold.  But 
from  the  time  that  the  French  Government  assumed  control  of 
the  tobacco  trade,  not  only  France,  but  the  contiguous  countries 
also,  were  certain  at  least  of  obtaining  the  genuine  article. 

Toll-gate.  The  only  toll-gate  still  remaining  in  Vermont, 
and  possibly  the  only  one  in  all  New  England,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  road  leading  from  Manchester  to 
Peru  and  Bondville.  The  tolls  are  singularly  differentiated;  thus, 
double  teams  are  25  cents  Peru  way  and  10  cents  Bondville  way; 
single  teams,  20  cents  Peru  way  and  8  cents  Winhall  way.  "  It 
may  seem  queer,"  said  the  Springfield  Republican  in  1!)11,  "that 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  in  the  rates  according  to  which 
town  3'ou  are  going  to  or  coming  from,  but  when  less  than  half- 
way up  the  mountain  the  W^inhall  traveller  turns  off  from  the 
turnpike  road.  This  difference  in  the  gate  fare  has  caused  many 
a  penurious  farmer  to  perjure  his  soul  to  save  a  Icmj  oV  S\\o»fc 
hard-earned  cents,  and  it  has  developed  a  t\etecW"ve  s^\V\\,  '\vv  "Coss. 
gate-keeper  in  order  to  collect  the  honest  toW.     Vtv  \"?>\*t  "Ocsa 
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Ihe  White  Mountains,  and  thus  ther 
during  the  summer  montlis.  Du 
mobiles  passed  through  this  gate,  w 
Tomato,  or  love-apple  (the  iu 
only  within  recent  times  come  int( 
among  civilized  nations.  It  seems 
Africa,  where  it  was  held  in  the  hip] 
discovered.  It  was  known  to  the  M 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  take  note  of  it.  Dodoens,  the  Ne 
it  in  1583,  and  says  that  it  may  be 
oil.  About  the  same  time,  Geran 
botanist,  introduced  some  varieties 
But  until  the  early  part  of  the  nil 
was  little  cultivated  in  England  or 
for  the  sake  of  its  pretty  colors  or 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Southern 
fore  it  was  introduced  into  the  North 
ber  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  ] 
editor,  John  D.  Legare,  begins  an  i 
tomatoes  by  saying. ''  The  fruit  of  th 
repute  among  u?."  Its  introductio: 
long  before  that  date.  It  was  brou; 
Bogart,  of  Princeton,  about  1830,  ai 
ried  to  other  portions  of  the  State. 
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Legislature  granted  o  cliarter  for  the  conetruction  of  a  turnplks 
niarJ  five  niilL-s  long  beginning'  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lead- 
iiig  up  over  Ww  summit  of  Bromley  Mountain  about  a  mile." 

Aicordijig  to  the  same  authority  Gen.  Peter  Dudley  of  Peru, 
father  of  Col.  Itomer  A.  Dudley  of  South  Londonderry,  began 
building  thi?  road  in  1815  and  complett^d  it  iu  1816.  Being  the 
main  niute  from  Boston  to  Saratoga,  there  %'&s  a  large  amoEnt 
fjf  travel  over  tlie  turnpike  until  the  building  of  railroads  in  18.5<1 
diverted  it.  Sijice  then  tise  road  had  not  beeu  a  paying  proposi- 
tion to  its  owners  until  the  advent  of  automobile  travel.  This 
miiuutniu  mad  is  one  of  the  main  routes  from  New  York  city  to 
(he  Wlute  Jtoinitains,  and  thus  there  is  a  large  automobile  travel 
during  Hie  .inuintiier  months.  During  last  eeason  1024  auto- 
mobiles pa?«'d  through  this  gate,  which  means  $812  of  Tevenuc. 

Tomato,  or  love-apple  (the  iunmll  of  the  Mexicans),  ha.* 
only  uithiu  roitnt  times  come  into  general  U!«e  as  an  esculent 
iinioii^  I  ivilixed  nations.  It  eeems  to  have  been  long  known  in 
.-\fri(.'ii.  vvliere  it  was  hold  in  the  highes^t  esteem  hv  triliep  recently 
dii^fovLTcd.  It  was  known  to  the  Malays  for  centuries.  Toward 
the  close  of  llie  sixteenth  century  gpecJaliiits  in  Eurojie  began 
to  take  note  of  it.  Dodoens,  the  Netherlands  herbalist,  mentioiH 
it  in  1."p83,  and  8ays  that  it  may  be  eaten  with  pepper,  salt,  ami 
flit.  Ahuut  the  snnie  time,  Ocrard,  the  English  surgeon  ainl 
botanist,  inlrodmx'd  isonie  varieties  of  the  plant  into  England, 
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and  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his  peculiar  Western  attire 
and  long-flowing  hair.  Mr.  Schiefflin  was  famous  a  few  years  ago 
as  the  discoverer  of  Tombstone  in  Arizona.  He  was  a  poor  prospector 
on  the  Arizona  desert  in  search  of  gold,  which  he  believed  was  located 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  After  getting  a  "grub  stake" 
at  a  store  in  Yuma,  he  started  out  alone  to  cross  tlie  arid  waste  lying 
west  of  Yuma.  As  he  left  the  town,  he  was  told  that  instead  of 
finding  gold  he  would  find  his  tombstone.  For  weeks  the  daring 
prospector  struggled  on  until  his  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
One  night,  while  camping  beside  a  small,  dry  stream,  he  was  obliged 
to  dig  in  tlie  sand  of  the  river-bed  to  get  water,  and  while  thus  employed 
unearthed  several  nuggets  of  gold.  Tlie  next  day  he  staked  his  claim 
and  started  back  to  Yuina,  where  he  reported  that  he  had  found  his 
tombstone,  but  that  it  was  lined  with  golden  nuggets.  From  this 
the  present  city  of  Tombstone  sprung,  and  today  "  Dick "  Schiefflin 
is   one  of   the  wealthiest   men   in   Los   Angeles. 

Tooth-brush.  By  whom  was  this  useful  implement  in- 
vented ?  When  was  it  first  known  in  England  ?  These  questions 
cannot  be  specifically  answered.  Thackeray,  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  accurate  knowledge  of  eighteenth  century  manners, 
thus  describes  the  foppery  of  I>or(l  Castlewood,  in  "  Henry 
Esmond  " :  "  He  spent  a  tenth  part  of  his  day  in  the  brushing  of 
his  teeth  and  the  oiling  of  his  hair."  Now,  passing  over  tlie  exag- 
geration of  this  description,  was  not  oiling  the  hair  an  anachron- 
ism, seeing  that  in  the  first  decade  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  all 
gentlemen  wore  wigs?  Must  we  not  put  brushing  the  teeth  into 
the  same  category,  seeing  that  the  tooth-brush  was  in  1754  un- 
known to  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  glass  of  fashion  and  mould 
of  form?  'In  his  "Letters  to  his  Son,"  Chesterfield  never 
wearies  of  impressing  upon  him  the  importance  of  attending  to 
his  teeth,  and  writing  at  that  date  says : 

"  Nothing  seems  little  to  me  that  can  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
I  hope  you  take  great  care  of  your  mouth  and  teeth,  and  that 
you  clean  them  well  every  morning  with  a  sponge  and  tepid 
water,  with  a  few  drops  of  arquebusade  water  dropped  into  it; 
besides  washing  your  mouth  carefully  after  every  meal.  I  do 
insist  upon  your  never  using  those  sticks,  or  any  hard  substance 
whatever,  which  always  rub  away  the  gums  and  destroy  the 
varnish  of  the  teeth." 

Transatlantic  Travel.  "The  first  steam-ship  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  was  the  Savannah.  In  1819  she  ran  from  Savannah  to 
Liverpool  in  25  days.  But  as  she  did  not  run  under  steam  all 
the  way,  her  record  was  imjjerfect.  Built  at  New  York  as  a 
sailing  vessel,  she  was  fitted  with  steam-power  before  launching, 
the  paddle-wheels  being  arranged  to  be  removed  and  placed  on 
deck  when  not  required.  She  was  130  feet  long,  26  i«.ftt  VaxwiA. 
16^/^  feet  deep.  Tonnage  about  380.  T\\o.  ov\o\w«\  \c9!o<5><:?«v  <5^ 
ihe  Savannah  was  presented  by  Capt.  Moses  'Rog.'et??^  $»:>a>^^^^» 
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Travellers*  Guides.     'J'lic  oliles 
the  "  I)ej>(Tij)tioii  of  Greece,"  bv  on 
is  known  save  that  he  was  born  in 
second  century  inuler  the  Emperor 
declares,  "  wlio  did  most  for  the  gloi 
of  his  subjects.*'     Pausanias  was  i 
tastes,  a  pa^an  of  simple  faith,  when 
ney  through  (Jreece.    So  much  is  t( 
his  book.    Wherever  he  went  he  kepi 
and,  though  he  was  not  gifted  with 
tion,  he  heard  and  remembered  the  i 
guides.    Fortified,  moreover,  by  the  s 
and  Thucydidcs  but  of  as  many  loca 
he  synthetized  in  his  own  jwrson 
graphical  knowledge  of  his  time.     ' 
as  uninspired  as  Baedeker,  liis  compo 
has  outlived  tbe  manifold  shocks  of  1 
of  oblivion  has  overtaken  Sappho,  wl 
der,  whose  grave  he  reverently  visits, 
of  Greece''  has  Itcen  Hung.  like  an  o 
In  1808  a  translation  by  J.  G.  Fraz 
Hshed  in  London.     A   library  migh 
pamphlets  based  upon  his  researches. 

The  I'arliest  guide-tiook  written  i 
"Instructions  for  Forraine  Travell,'' 

I,..    T _  .II  l>  '  .    . 
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Miw.  nowcll's  \'0}'Rger  is,  br  assumption,  a  young  nobleman, 
and  he  /foe«  with  an  "equipage"  Iwfitting  one.  "He  may  en 
trrtainc  a  Cooke,  a  Ijiquay,  and  some  young  youtli  for  his  Page 
to  |«rley  and  i-hidi»  withall,  whereof  he  phall  have  occasion 
«noa;^,  and  to  pet  some  faire  lo«igings  to  keep  house  of  himself: 
but  wjmrtimw  he  niny  frequent  Onlinaries,  for  it  will  much 
br>    '  '       '    ■  '.  ri  him."     The  concession  is  graceful  enough; 

tb-  tho<e  little  social  dips  throughout  his  career, 

bi  .1  lie*  cvirywherc  in  the  Court.     He  passes  '*  the  i 

dr.  iiice,"  runs  over  Spain,  crosses  the  Mediterranean 

to  it«[  the  .Mps,  traverses  the  l»est  part  of  Germany, 

diT"-  >•  r>'""»  «ud  studios  Holland  ;  "  all  which  may  be  done 

n"  in  tbnr  years  and  four  months,  wliich  four  months 

I  iiMMi*  mr  itinerary  removals  and  journeys,  and  the  years  for 
rmidenre  in  placCT."*  • 

KKloiwixf  prfparntioUK  are  neit'ssary.  The  traveller  must  !« 
an  vdurated  man,  and.  above  all.  be  well  foundetl  and  settled 
in  n*)i|pon.  well  pri'pnrc<l  in  tlmsc  .sacred  spofi  ''  where,  I  say  (I 
prevume  my  Traveller  hath  bin  first  an  University  man),  be- 
•iifc*  tithrr  introdoct  ons  to  knowledge  he  hath  sucker!  the  pure 
milke  of  true  Religion  and  orthuloxall  Truth."  After  religion 
h«  mutt  J*  well  versed  in  the  tojKjgrnphr,  government,  and  his- 
tory of  hit  own  i-ountry.  '•  for  .some  are  found  to  be  eagles  abroad 
and  «tark  btuTjinls  at  home ;  "  and  with  a  vicM'  to  tins  be  may  run 
u**r  Canxlcn  and  Puniel  and  the  Commouuralth  of  .Sir  John 
Hmith.  Add  to  this  I^tin  and  the  use  of  the  gloltes,  and  the 
traTHWr'i)  '  up  "  is  «f)niplctc.     One  tiling  he  must  not 

totfftt,    "  li  ilway*  have  a  Diary  about  him  when  he  is  in 

motion  or  ,  to  set  down  what  either  his  ean*«  hcarc  or 

his  tyn  ok-il,.  „,,;,  most  remarquable  in  the  day-time,  out  of 
which  b»  may  niiw?  matter  of  discourse  at  night."  Nor  is  thi« 
U> '  *'  '  '  of  hi*  iiterark"  exertion  ;  be  is  to  lie  very  punctual 
-  friend*  "  "lice  a  month  at  leaft  '*  (lia])py  rarity  i 
■  '  >  "  wliirh  be  must  do  exactly,  and 
way."  Ijsstly,  he  must  take  eulU- 
rkmt  moorv.  Kvery  one  of  his  servant*,  Cooke,  I-aekey,  andj 
I*a|rr«  "will  stand  him  in  50/.  «  year,''  For  his  own  expenao* 
be  rannot  allow  hinuwif  \vt*  than  300f.  for  the  same  apace  of 
time. 

It  if  «wjr  to  nnile  at  HoweU'a  conception  of  travel,  but  hardly 
•■Mrr  tJaan  for  IF        "  1  he  rise  again,  to  smile  at  oum.    To 

the  men   of   tin  centtir      Irnvl    mennl   simply    the 

•  Jrand  .|  ilic  «•■  ^m\  \>*.tV  «\  «. 

iiWml  .  11.     The  r  Au\  <v\  Vwx^f^- 

Mtjr  Ji/r  Mini  the  manhood  ot  C/jc  Jniia  of  Coutl  i-»m\«\  Xx^x^'S  ^ 
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better  spent  than  in  studying  the  language  and  manners  of 
world.     We  have  advaiiicd  Tar  beyond  tlie  ideas  of  Howell's  &» 
by  our  discovery  of  tlie  pleasure  of  travel,  but   Howell  would 
[I'rohnMv  plead  that  we  iiave  lost  soniethinft  of  its  usefulii 
There  in  one  thing  more  absurd  than  IlowellV  young  nobleij 
studying   the   "rugged    republics"   of    Switzerland    withoul 
thought  of  the  Matferhoni,  and  that  is  the  Alpine  Clubbist  eta 
ing  proudly  on  the  conquered  Matterhorn  in  siolf-satisfied  ij 
ance  of  its  "  rugged  republics." 

Howell,  it  will  Imj  seen,  was  a  devout  Protestant.    It  is  inl 

,esting,  therefore,  to  compare  his  book  with  that  of  a  fui-ccssor, 
^Bichard  I^as-^cls,  who  was  an  uncompromising  Catholic.  Larsel^ 
"travelleil  through  Italy  live  times,"  if  we  may  take  his 
for  it,  "as  tutor  to  several  of  the  English  nobility  and  gent* 
His  ohsgrvBtions  were  copious  and  diligent,  and  were  colU 
in  the  form  of  a  book.  For  some  reason  (hey  were  not  print 
till  11170,  after  the  author's  death  ;  and  then  at  Paris.  Tlie  work 
is  profe<isedly  a  guide-bcx»k  and  nothing  else.  Us  full  title  is  as 
follows:  "  The  Voyage  of  Italy,  or  a  Complcat  Journey  through 
Italy.  In  Two  Parts.  Wilh  the  Characters  of  the  People,  and 
the  Description  of  the  chief  Towns,  Churches,  Monnsteric 
Tombs,  Libraries,  Pallaces,  Villa's,  Gardens,  Pictures,  Stat 
and  Antiquities.  As  also  of  the  Interest,  Government,  IlicI] 
Force,  &c.,  of  all  the  Princes.  With  Instructions  concert 
Travel.*'  The  instructions  are  naturally  something  out  of  dai 
but  the  modern  reader  may  extract  a  pretty  good  evening's  amusc- 
nient  from  the  pages  of  this  odd  little  duodecimo.  Xot  that 
amusing  qualities  are  due  to  any  particular  merit  on  lAsst 
part.  Indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  in  the  main  a 
frig'd,  and  pedantic  writer  enough;  and  when  he  gets  to  the 
Bcription  of  a  city  his  passion  for  churches  and  relics  amoti 
to  a  monomania.  Hut  he  is  laughable  by  his  very  gravity, 
by  a  certain  quaint  incongruilv  of  style. — Safurdai/  lieii 
August  'Jl,  18(;;).  and  October  {>,'l880. 

Traveller's  Tree  (navi'itala  iladag(u<carietmis) ,  a  tree  u&i 
to  Mndagiiscar  and  Iieunion,  whose  unusual  qualities  have  Ix 
grossly  exaggerated  by  travellers  and  so  given  rise  probablyi 
the  myth  of  the  rain-tree  {q.v.)  of  Peru.  Its  straight  f( 
reaches  an  altitude  of  30  feet,  and  hears  on  its  (op  a  numliei 
large,  long-stalked  leaves,  which  sprejid  vertically  like  a 
The  leaf  has  a  large  sheath  at  the  base,  in  which  water  eolk 
often  to  the  extent  of  a  mouthful  or  more. 

Treacle.     It   may  seem   difficult  to  connect   the   syrup 
molasses  with  U\e  \>o\?.o\\  <j(  s\\ake«.    Yet  etymologically  the  feat 
has  been  pcrloTnv<i4  m  \.W  sv^\v\\ti»\\«s>\  q\  >ioR,  ^wd.  ••  trwcle." 
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The  ancients  believed  that  the  best  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the 

iper  was  a  confection  of  its  own  flesh.    The  Greelc  word  theriac, 

'  of  the  viper,"  was  given  first  to  a  sweetmeat  so  made,  then  to 

iny  antidote  against  poison,  and  finally  to  any  syrup.    Thus  it 

»ecame  easily  corrupted  into  our  present  word.    Chaucer  has  the 

ine — 

Christ  which  that  is  to  every  harm  triacle. 

Milton  speaks  of  the  "  sovran  treacle  of  sonnd  doctrine."  A 
•ompound  called  "  Venice  treacle  "  was  held  to  be  an  antidote 
o  all  poisons.  "  Vipers  treacle  yield,"  says  Edmund  Walter, 
n  a  verse  which  might  puzzle  a  modern  reader,  yet  which  brings 
me  close  to  the  truth  of  the  etymology. 

Truck  Farm.  Accident  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  truck 
arm.  In  1847  a  clerk  on  a  Charleston  (S.  C.)  boat  chanced 
o  speak  to  some  friends  in  New  York  of  the  fresh  vegetables  to 
»€  had  in  the  southern  city.  As  it  was  winter,  his  statement  was 
iromptly  challenged  by  one  of  his  listeners.  On  his  next  trip 
lorth,  therefore,  he  brought  a  basket  of  vegetables,  including 
wo  boxes  of  strawberries.  They  were  placed  on  exhibition  in  a 
hop  window  and  attracted  much  attention. 

In  this  way  began  the  business  of  truck  farming  in  the 
Jnited  States.  Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
ruits  and  vegetables  raised  on  nearly  all  farms  were  intended 
or  home  consumption  or  for  sale  in  markets  close  at  hand.  To- 
iay  California  fruit  and  vegetables  go  all  over  the  world,  and 
he  northern  cities  live  all  winter  on  garden  produce  raised  in 
Horida  or  the  Gulf  States.  Many  of  the  improved  facilities  now 
•ffered  by  the  railroads  are  directly  due  to  the  handling  of  perish- 
ble  agricultural  products.  Eoutcs  have  been  shortened,  cars 
entilated,  refrigeration  provided,  and  the  number  and  speed  of 
rains  increased,  until  vegetables  are  now  landed  in  good  con- 
lition  a  thousand  miles  from  where  they  were  raised. 

Trust.     The  word  "trust"  was  not  applied  to  capitalistic 
ombinations  and  monopolies  until  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was 
ormed,  on  January  2,  1882.    By  the  agreement  a  majority  of 
he  certificates  of  stocks  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
irho  took  full  charge  of  all  the  oil-refining  corporations,  partner- 
hips,  and  individual  properties  which  went  into  the  trust.    The 
iolent  agitation  which  sprung  up  against  trusts  in  1887  and 
888  resulted  in  investigating  committees.  State  and  Federal ' 
.nti-trust  laws,  and  in  slight  changes  in  the  forms  and  names 
if  these  and  other  combinations.    Since  then  our  greatest  cora- 
linations  are  monopoly  corporations,  called  compames  vTisXftaJ^. 
if  trusts,  and  are  managed  by  directors  wvslea^  oi  VxwJsXjes*. 
^beee  companies  own  the  plants,  and  theretote  ata  xax\Oa.  xsxQi» 
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be  unfortunate   that   the 
other  legal  meanings,  slio 
pose. — W.  Holt,  Review 

Turbot.    From  the  tin 
turbot  has  been  highly  pri 

A  story  is  told  of  a  ee". 
oould  manage  it,  would  i)a 
kitchens  in  order  to  supervi; 
Onee  he  was  staying  in  a  cc 
had  just  arrived.  What  wj; 
had  cut  off  the  fins  of  a  fin 
boiling.  Quickly  recovering 
needle  and  thread,  and.  wit 
this  great  dignitary  sewed  i 

^Iedia?val  Romans  held  i 
but  all  who  were  able  to  prov 
friends,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
fine  fre?h  one.  Once  on  a  I 
sessed  two  of  these  luxuries 
sation.  He  invited  a  score 
domo  was  directed  to  jirepari 
butler  received  private  instn; 
he  was  to  let  it  fall  as  he  i 
did,  to  the  dismay  of  the  asse 
remained  calm. 
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nisor  nooK  or  cn*orr  tsw%uunvs. 

The  St>e«t  turbot  to-day  vet  oktajaei  timm  fUkuA,  iSm 

bi  •»{  and  most  itid«fKnea>«fMHn.  lUMaTllMrl 

tb;.' .  wi)  the  coast  of  HoUaiid  ftiid  tbtir  w»t  to  IWtniai  j 

gall*  nmrkrt  in  l^in<)on,  but  rcrr  fine  exanplca  «rp  otcmmbw^J'1 

i-aufht  in  En^1i»h  vatrrs  bv  the  travlrrs  at  BrudMB^  I>n«il«f 

aod  atao  on  tiM>  Vrinu»  «n>i  RtHsre  Tiank^.  U-tiPwa  fkiiver  aBdjj 

Calais.     O'  ^       snd 

which  tnn  '  ■  be- 

lievp  tlmt  the  liKii  in  que^tiun  was  artuaiiy  a  turbot.  s(yva,v  ooono- 

tni«ti>  hdlUing  that  it  nitii<t  have  bcvn  in  reality  a  halibut.     Kx- 

amplfti  of  t}ii>  tnii*  turlMit  of  thi>  weight  of  thirty  puiuuU  havo 

iBorr  than  once  born  raptured,  bnt   the  genenil   run   of  these 

Srt>  vhit-h  find  their  way  to  market  are  iilxiut  half  tliat  weiglit. 

Turk,  the  First.  .V<t'<irdiii«r  to  Osmatili  liiiitorijins,  tiie 
oritrinitl  Turk  wns  a  jjrandsnii  of  Xonh.  Thon^jh  there  were  only 
~  Y  tlie  Ark  wlx-n  it  was  first  (loatoil,  there  were  '.»,  it  iit 

iii'n  it  landed  on  Mount  .\rarat.  'J'hc  additional  ono 
til©  eldest  mn  of  .Tapliet.  horn  dnrinp  the  flmnl.  ITi«  name 
w«»  Turk.  A  deiieendant  in  the  fourth  generatinn,  one  Aiindje- 
Khan,  had  two  Rons  (twins),  who  were  named  Tatar-Khan  and 
Ifufrui-Khan.  Tatar  wdh  tlte  fntlier  oT  the  Turku;  Mogul  was 
!h*  fatbrr  of  the  Mon-jols, 


'hue  elosi.'ly  r-oime<te«l  liy  birth,  an«J 

rmt  fM'rwri'rt  t'uMii,  and  1-tr  rfinn- 


Torka  P        ' 
the  wan  « 
riliatioi).«  t' 

quarn'^. 

M 

til'  i  •  *  ,1    .^   '  .i^t^  .  .|  iii.i   ill*'  ^i««ti*rif  j^if  ^1   itaiijvTrri 

th-  "tx  of  Jii  -  *r  in  hiatory. 

I  iuvt«nine  t' '    '     *  h«i 
-•)  to  be  at  h«'  ii 

^Lli    it  wwuld  U<«  Um  mIM  II» 
name  it  gi^m  itMit    BoC  Om  ^ 


I*. 

in  I . '    i     .-  ■    ■•  . 

Rl"   • 
of 

cn~. 

of  only  oor 

or  "rork  ot  ii.'ij.        I 
him  from  th#  or*lin«rT  ■ 
ronvf  f-  "  «,  had  Ibr: 

iHfw  an  <  a  aafnc  «/ 

^fekarira  paawd  for  the  «<a«rjr 

It': .     . 


iifCr^fiiMtfr  r4ib%r.« 


^1^    /v^i^fl^-r 
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1  lie  oariiost  known  U( 
fhapter  xxxi  of  Oviodo's  »S 
Imlaa  (152T).  lie  tells  us 
New  Spain  (Mexico)  to  E 
bred  in  a  domestic  state  an 

It  is  quite  certain  that  t 
1530,  and  it  is  claimed  th. 
from  Mexico  to  Spain  by  H 
England  about  1524,  but  t 
history  until  June,  1570,  v 
wedding-feast  of  Charles  13 

Descendants  of  the  parer 
Atlantic,  where,  crossed  wii 
the  breed  which  has  spread 
relationship  of  the  modern  i 
a  domestic  bird  has  been  knov 
ing  cousin,  to  the  decided  in: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  tli 
ticated,  it  sniTers  from  unfor 
and  is  the  most  diflicult  of  a 
bird  it  loves  freedom,  and  f 
large  area  over  which  to  roai 
roost  in  trees,  rarely  seeking  ! 
It  cSn  not  be  inbred,  but  mi 
different  stock  if  the  offsprin 
fowl. 
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•mU  and  coins  were  universally  cxecrateJ.  Pcoi>lc  ttiniplaincd 
that  it  lot)k('(I  rtiunHikc  a  (nrkcv  lliuii  on  i'»<;le,  atid  a  (Jrunkeii 
turkey  at  that.  "  I  am  not  displeam?*!.*'  wrutu  Franklin  to  the 
Society  of  Ihf  Cinrinnali,  "that  tlio  figure  is  not  known  as  ai 
bald  flag'le,  hut  look.t  more  like  a  turkey.  For,  in  truth,  the  turkey 
i«  in  comparison  a  nuuh  more  rcspoclaMc  liird,  and  withal  a 
true  native  of  AmericH.  He  is  liesidc-.s  (though  a  little  \uin  and 
iilly,  it  is  true,  hut  not  tlio  vunv  emblem  for  that)  a  bird  of 
emnge,  and  would  not  hej<itate  to  uttaik  a  grenndJer  of  the 
ilnUidi  Guards,  who  fhould  presume  to  enter  lii?  farm-yard 
with  a  rrd  coat  on,"  S«»  Walsh,  Ilanihjhonk  of  LHernry 
CariantiAM. 

In  New  York  City  old  Democratic  war-l«or»e8  still  remember 
th«  time  wheii  a  turkey  with  '*  ntuftinp  "  wii.s  the  rt>gu!«r  Christ- 
maa  gift  from  KktjI  tavern-kcej)en>  to  the  poln-c  i-nptain  of  the 
prPTHtrl.  The  ntutVmg  ronsisted  of  gold  and  s^ilver  and  even  <-op- 
per  coins,  laviahly  eontrilmfcd  by  all  who  Bought  to  ourry  favor. 
There  is  a  famous  story  of  how  one  ChristmaK  turkey  in  the 
Tenth  ward  wrovight  ruin  to  every  one  eonc-erncd.  It  eo«t  an 
errand'boj  a  week  a  salary,  a  police  captain  hifl  command,  and 
tbe  o»i«-  'it!  lis  Harry  Hill  his  dancfj-hall  on  noufton  Streirt 
and  »l>i  .  liis  forttine.  The  hnv  t<Kjk  the  bird  ti»  tho  station- 

t,  *Tn\  was  so  overawed  with  the  majesty  and  greatness  of 
ml  man  who  rec-eived  it  that  he  forgot  to  cjilleft  $3.8.'),  the 
pr  fowl  at  IS  cent!*  a  pound.    Whin  the  i'ird  was  cleaned 

tri';        ,.    :  and  n-ndy.  it  wn*  sent  out  iimong  the  friends  of  the 
raptatn  of  tlie  pni-inct  for  its  BtuHing. 

The  mplain  wa»i  very  ]K>pular  in  his  precinct  and  people  juat 
fcMtght  for  a  chance  to  stuff  hin  Christmas  bird.  Kverybmly  had 
a  HianiT  at  it — «nrne  had  several  ihaiice*, 

.\mong  thcM'  wan  Harry  Hill.    The  hird  was  pnt  l»efore  him 
three  time*.     The  last  time  it  nei»ded  only  $."»  to  bring  tlie  rnliiO| 
of  ila  »tulTlnp  up  to  $1000.     Harry  gave  hin  masonic  pin  a  lwi><t,' 
and.  looking  the  lord  st^uare  in  the  fare,  said.  "  I've  got  a  bird 
of  mv  own  tbi«  year  to  stuiT,  and  mv  sttN-k  of  stutllng  just  now  i  i 
Imr.** 

From  that  time  on,  the  ward  men  never  failed  to  see  HarrrV 
waiters  when  they  -^ild  whiaky  in  cupa  and  called  it  lea.  The  fight  I 
vaa  on.  It  ended  in  llx^  mjttatn  of  the  prectnit  being  .-icnt  up 
"among  thegtwln  "  in  Harlem,  and  Hurry  Hill  going  into  bank* 
niplcj.  The  practice.'  of  i>tnRing  a  bird  for  the  captain  at  Chrift- 
IIMH  ended  here,  too. 

To  thii  day  Indian*  »«e  a  turkey'*  wing  to  fan  their  IIt 
withal,  a  cuiitom  whii-h  i«  i-xplaincd  un  lrad(\.\ouai'«  ^rwiTvia"' 
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II. Why  HOOK  of  ruKtoCK  j\FtH{\HTio\. 


Many  yo&r»  ii^'n  tlir  IIh'  i>f  l,lii<  yr<>rlil  \va«  lu-nrly  extinK^nelN 
tliis  liuppcned  just  ut  tlic  Ix'ginniiig  of  tiic  winter  oeooon.  TIir  liif 
nf  tlic  iiir  \\r\v  lilli-il  with  un.Mfty,  for  lii'ir  iiitiiitiiMi  told  thnn  1% 
would  nifd  lii'ttt  to  ktfp  tlicnj  wnrin  tlirouKl>  the  winter. 

A    bill!    colilu-il    was    lirlil,    uinl    it    wus    ileciili-*!    that    [>ir«ls    wU 
eoiiM     (ly  llif!  lii^'hi-Bt  shoiiM   Koar   into  V.\i'  nir  nnd  sre  if   they 
find  a  ftpark  of  lire  unywlicr(\    Tin'  rlfortH  of  the  caplf,  lark,  aikI  ra^ 
w«Te   in   vain.      TIli-    honor   wn»   Ifft  to  tlip   little   browiTi   spurrow, 
spied  A  spArk  of  tire  in  the  hollow  of  un  old  stump  iu  the  heart 
d<'«p   forwit. 

The    hirdi)    floikcd    uroiind    tht*    btutnp    und    tried    to    decide 
should  pii-k  tlif  i4purk  out.     Hut  all  their  etrorta  wore  in  vain:  to  th 
ilisniuy  they  kuw  the  BpHrk  (,'rowinjj  smaller  and   faintfr.     The  turk 
llien   voliinteeud    to   keep   the  tiny   eoal   alive   by    lunnni};    it    with 
wiri;.'8.     Day  after  day  the  turkey  kept  funning;  the  heal  iK-catne  gr 
eaeh  day.  until  the  iVnthers  were  singed  ofT  the  turkey's   head.     If 
notices  earefnily  he  will  see  lumps  uii  the  head  of  n  turkey  that  app 
aa  blisters. 

It  is  believed  that  the  turkey  waa  so  l>adly  burned  that  all  turk 
.sinei-  have  had  bald  heads  and   wear  the  hlititfrs  as  a   memento  of 
bravery  of  the  turkey.    The  faithful  turkey  lost  his  Inrautiful  ftmtlM 
but  he  ^ve  hark  tire  to  the  world ;  so  in  his  lianor  and  as  a  memo 
of  his  faithfulness  the  Indian  usts  tiirkey-wincrs  to  make  his  fire  hid 

Turkey-walk.     This  is  a  fnvorito  divorsioji  of  the  Soutlij 
negroes,  especially  in   the  Virgiiii«s  and  the  ("aroliiia.s.     Itj 
usually  practised  in   Chmliuas  week.     Volunteers,   whose 
Irnnce  fee  will  make  up  a  fnir  price  for  tlie  bird,  are  blindfold 
nnd,  thus  liamport'il,  try  to  walk  as  near  a  certain  stake  np  pos-sil 
The  walker  who  ^ets  nearest  to  tlie  stake  wins  the  bird.     WI 
a  niinihcr  of  turkeys  have  been  won  in  this  fnn-iirovokinj»  fa 
ion,  they  are  liandwl  over  to  a  cook,  and  a  supper,  eaten  by  all 
participants,  winds  up  the  affair. 

Out  in  front  of  an  isolated  counlrv  store  is  the  fiivorilo  pU 
for  a  turkey-walk.    Every  afternoon  during  Christmas  wet'k  si] 
festivals  are  likely  l«»  (wcur.    A  certain  niMnl)er  of  pegs  are 
pared.     Eacli  walker,  after  vainly  trying  to  approach  tiie  gfl 
sticks  lii.s  pe;,'  in  the  eartli  where  lie  stoi)s.     After  I  lie  volutit 
is  bliiKtfolded.  he  is  turned  around  three  times,  then  fold  loj 
slrai;;ht  fur  llie  slake.     Invariably  lie  blunders  exHctlv  in 
opposite  direction,  eliciting  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  cii 
(if  bystanders. 

Turnspit.     Tliis  was  usually  a  dog,  a  cur  of  low  dcgj 
employed  in  ubl  ilit\s  in  turning  the  spit  whereon   meat 
roasted  before  an  open  tire. 

Dr.  Ciiins  of  Cambridge,  quoted  in  Topsell:  "  Four-Fo 
Beasts"  (1G07),  speaks  a  kindly  word  for  tlie  turns])it  and  t»i 
ties  to  bis  culinary  skill :  "  There  is  comprehended   under 
curres  of  the  coarseviV  V\\\Ac,a  v-c^Wuv  dw?;  in  kitchen  gervic©  c-xt 
lent;  for  when  any  mft«i\.\&\.o>»"to&s.^«t\,>Jftes  ^m w-v^ nJw*, ^^t! 
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i^kich  Itr  luriiitt};  rouml  about  with  the  wciglil  of  liieir  bodies, 
liMik  to  their  liusineiit*,  that  no  drud^^e  ur  scullion 
"•at  mure  cuiiuiiigly." 

The  nitrlliMil  uf  Ivachiii)!  tho  dog  to  turn  the  Bpit,  ur  broach, 
uM  it  WM  MWiiL'tiijies  called,  was  more  Buinuiary  than  humane. 
"•Tbc  ilug  was  put  in  a  wheel,  and  n  buniiii)^  i-oul  with  him;  he 
ooald  HMt  fttu{<  without  hurtling  hits  U"fti^  atul  ho  wiih  kept  u]>oii  the 
fall  galla|i.  Tliew  dojjn  were  by  no  means  fund  of  their  profes- 
«ion;  It  %■»»,  indifil,  linrd  work  to  run  in  a  wliet^l  for  two  or 
three  hours,  turning;  a  pioco  of  njoat  whii-h  wu^  twice  their  own 
weight''  (Hone:     Kvfnj-lhuj  Hook,  i,  I.'):3-1574). 

In  the  Ur>;er  private  housen  and  in  the  inna  two  or  more 
6**g»  were  ofttiuieii  emjiloyed,  as  the  work  would  Ik;  loo  much 
for  Ofte  turnspit  to  attend  to.  In  theM-  cafies  tlie  dogs  useil 
to  alli^rnale  in  their  duties  in  the  wheel.  IfutTou  relates  that 
^pp  turnspita  were  employed  in  the  kit<'hon  of  the  Hue  de  Lian« 
Bt,  lit  I'ari«,  taking  their  turm;  every  other  day  to  go  into  the 
■iMt-l.  iUuf  of  tliem,  in  n  Tit  of  laziness,  bid  itsi-lf  on  a  day 
wfarn  it  should  haNe  worked  ;  so  the  other  was  fori-ed  to  do  the 
work  instrad.  When  the  meat  was  ntatfti'd,  the  one  that  had 
been  compelled  to  work  out  of  it«  turn  l>egau  to  bark  and  wag  its 
tail  until  it  induced  the  siullions  to  follow  it,  then  leading  llieni 
to  a  farret,  and  difilo<lging  the  skulker  from  lieueath  a  bed,  it 
altackc«J  and  killet]  ile  ti>o  lu/y  fellow- worker. 

A  •umcwhat  similar  lireuniiitani'e  iKTurn^d  at  the  Jesuit's 
Collofff  of  \m  Fin  he.  One  day  the  cook,  having  prc^iared  a 
piece  of  meat  for  roai<ting.  looked  for  the  dog  whom?  turn  it  wa« 
to  work  llt«  whetd  for  that  day,  but  not  Iteing  able  to  find 
it  he  attempted  to  employ  the  one  whose  turn  it  woa  to  lie  otT 
dut/.  T(i«  dog  resiMted,  bit  the  cook,  and  ran  away.  The  man, 
with  wliom  the  dog  was  a  great  favorite,  was  much  astonished  at 
tta  ferocity.  Tbo  wound  being  iH'vere  and  bleeding  freely,  he 
weut  to  the  aurgiNjn  of  the  college  to  have  it  d^ct^«ed.  In  the 
bM^ntimc  t'  in  into  llio  garden,  found  the  other  whiMn; 

turn  it  woji  :  lie  itpit  while  the  lire  did  the  rest,  and  druva 

it  into  lite  kitchen.  I'he  dewrtor.  seeing  no  opportunity  of 
•birlii'L-  it'  day's  lalior,  went  into  the  wluiel  of  its  own  uceurd 
•n<l  <>  work. 

<  uii>nj,,i»  frequently  figure  in  the  old  collections  of  anecdotes. 
For  iiutan<«,  it  is  said  that  the  captain  of  u  man-of-war,  stationed 
in  liie  Uort  of  Bristol  for  it^  pr  '  in  the  lost  century, 

f«fuii*l   that,  on   n«-foniit  of  S4jme  liia^,   the  iiihabitiiiitn 

with  their  II-  -^      ■, 

t  his  men  ai-! 
■Ueei  all  tJoc  turMjut  i!u^  iJiey  eiiulil  lay  theiT  h»ni\a  \i\«wii. 
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dogB  beiug  conveyed  ou  board  the  &hip  and  safely  put  awa^ 
tbe  hold,  consternation    reigned   in   tlie  kitchens  and  dii " 
rooni8   of    tlio   Bristol    merchants,    iiri<l    roast    meat    rose 
premium  during  the  few  dave  the  doge  were  con6ned  in  tl 
floating  prison.     The  release  of  tlie  dogs  was  duly  celehr 
by  many  dinners  to  llie  captain  and  his  ofljcere. 

Hone's  "Table-Book"  quotes  from  John  Foster  a  still 
surprising  tale.     "  Some  turnspits  were  attending   church] 
Sunday   when  the  lesson  for  the  day  happened  to  be  tlie 
chapter   in    Ezekiel,   which   describes   the  self-moving   char 
When    first    the   word   *  wheel  '   was   pronounced,   all    the 
pricked  up  their  ears  in  alarm;  at  the  second  mention  of 
wheel,  they  set  up  a  doleful  howl,  and  when  the  dreaded  wor3 
was  uttered  a  third  time,  every  one  of  them  scampered  out 
church  as  fast  as>  he  could,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs." 

Both  Kawlinson  and  Wilkinson  remark  a  reseniblanee  in 
breed  of  the  sculptiirod  dogs  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Eg 
to  the  turnspit;  hence  some  idea -of  the  shapes  of  this  caniop 
variety  may  be  had   from  the  "Plates"  in  their  works   (| 
Rawliuson's  "  Hist.  Anp.  Egypt,"  vol.  i,  p.  77;  Wilkinson's  **  / 
Eg>-pt,"  vol.  iii,  p.  32). 

Turtles.     In   New  York,  on   October   18,   1911,   Captain 
Cleveland  H.  Downs,  of  the  Ward  Line  steamer  Saratoga. 
held  in  $500  bail  by  Magistrate  Freschi,  on  a  charge  of  en* 
to  animals,  preferred  by  the  S.  P.  C.  A.    It  was  alleged  that  tl 
fijis  or  ilipf>ers  of  5(5  large  green  turtles,  carrie<l  as  freight  ofl_ 
his  ship,  hud  been  jiicrced  and  tied  to  keep  them  from  strati 
Counsel  for  the  defence  claimed  that  turtles  were  not  anil 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.     The  magistrate,  however, 
clared  that  the  turtle  within  the  law  is  an  animal;  without' 
law  it  is  more  properly  classified  as  a  reptile.    A  singular  inte 
attached  tu  the  case  because  in  the  year  18G7,  when  the  soc 
was  in  its  struggling  infancy,  Henry  Bergh  had   haled  a 
captain  before  a  magistrate  on  a  similar  charge  anil  had 
laughed   out   of   court    for   his  pains.      (See   Prevention 
Cruelty  to  Anim.vls.) 

Twenty-three  and  Skiddoo-  The  connection  of  the  nur 
23  with  tlie  slang  word  "skiddoo!"  (imperative  mood  of 
verb  to  shiddoo, — i.e.,  to  escape,  to  vamoose,  to  disappear) 
been  variously  explained. 

Theatrical  authorities  claim  the  phrase  for  themselves.  An 
actor,  it  is  said,  who  had  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the  mana"?-!". 
would  be  given  18  parts  to  memorize  in  .5  weeks  (18  -f  5  =  'li) 
or  be  dropped  trom  V\\e  ^aNarn  \\s\,. 

In  horse- racm^  cuc\e%,\\o^ftNe^,a-'s^'^^<3vw.xft.\^\,ij\.VB 
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The  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  number  of  horses 
entered  at  a  certain  suburban  race  in  New  York.  The  number 
of  entries  had  been  limited  to  twenty-two,  but  on  this  occasion 
twenty-three  went  to  the  post,  whereupon  the  last  entry  was 
ordered  oflE  the  field. 

Circus  men,  again,  explain  that  the  chariot-race,  the  last  item 
on  the  programme,  is  usually  No.  23.  During  the  performance 
the  canvas-men  would  lie  around  and  sleep,  but  when  this  race 
was  in  progress  they  were  aroused  by  the  boss  canvas-man  so  that 
they  might  get  ready  for  work  as  soon  as  the  race  was  over. 

Most  curious  of  all  is  the  explanation  which  attributes  the 
origin  of  this  jocular  use  of  the  number  to  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  found  related  in  the  twenty- 
third  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It 
reads :  "  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken." 

Twin  Trees.  Near  Algona  in  northern  Iowa  there  are  two 
trees  united  in  a  curious  manner.  They  are  soft  maples,  and 
are  joined,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  by  a  connecting 
link  a  little  more  than  four  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter. 

Peak's  Island,  a  noted  sea-side  resort  two  miles  outside  of 
Portland,  Maine,  possesses  another  fine  example.  The  twin- 
tree  is  a  fine  wide-spreading  elm,  perfect  in  all  its  limbs,  a  little 
over  one  hundred  feet  high.  Its  two  trunks  are  substantially 
one  at  the  base  but  they  separate  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 
About  25  feet  from  the  roots  the  trunks  are  nearly  five  feet  apart, 
and  are  connected  by  a  horizontal  branch-like  projection.  The 
connecting  link  is  about  a  foot  thick,  is  perfectly  round,  and 
of  a  uniform  thickness  from  trunk  to  trunk.  "  The  effect  is 
as  if  some  one  had  taken  a  log  of  wood,  sawed  it  off  to  fit,  and 
then  forced  it  between  the  trunks.  But  this  theory  is  almost 
impossible,  for  I  have  examined  it  and  found  that  the  connection 
is  a  part  of  the  tree.  It  is  grown  from  the  trunks,  of  the  same 
wood  and  bark,  and  also  has  twigs  growing  from  its  sides."' — 
Fbedeeick  S.  Rand,  in  Illmirated  America,  May  28,  1892. 

Type.  If  we  are  to  credit  Mr.  H.  B.  Ilulbert,  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  Korea  can  claim  the  invention  of  movable  tyi)e.  In 
the  reign  of  King  T'a-jong  (this  authority  assures  us)  a  font  of 
metal  type  was  cast,  the  first  the  world  ever  saw. 

Engraving  had  been  known  for  centuries  in  the  East,  and 
clay  type  was  not  unknown  in  Japan,  but  Korea  was  the  first  to 
discern  the  need  of  the  more  permanent  and  durable  form  of 
metal  type.    Bronze  was  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

"  Each  type  was  built  on  the  principle  oi  V\ve  w^,  \ifc\-W|> 
eyhztdrieaJlf  concave  on  the  under  side.     TV\e  purposft  ol  ^"» 
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was  to  Bocure  n  firmer  hold  upon  the  bed  of  beeswax  which 
slitulPfl  the  *  form,'  technically  so  called.     A  shallow  trav 
filled  with  wax,  and  the  type,  after  being  firmly  imbeddedj 
it,  were  *  planed  '  in  the  ordinary  manner.     The  printer,  sitt 
rrosR-legjjred  before  it,  applied   liquid   ink   by  means  of  a 
bnish.  after  which  a  slicct  of  paper  was  lightly  laid  upon 
fnrni.    A  piece  of  felt  was  brushed  softly  across  the  porous 
Willi  tli«  right  hand,  and  the  left  removed  the  printed  page, 
tin*  wav  it  was  possible  to  strike  off  some  1500  impressionsi 
a  dav."" 

The  annals  of  Korea  ehow  clearly  that  there  have  been 
fonts  cast — one  about  the  year  1406,  and  the  other  some 
centuries  later.  These  two  fonts,  or  the  rcjnain.s  of  them,  ei 
Ifi-day.  Types  of  the  later  casting  are  now  in  coiumon 
in  the  Korean  Govonunetit  printing-ollVe,  while  all  that  ror 
of  the  older  font  were  thrown  aside  as  useless,  and  were  foii 
anioD^r  a  ninss  of  ilehris  in  the  corner  of  a  ruined  storehoua 

Type-setting    Machine.     There   hangs   to-day,    it   is 
(T.   P.   O'Connor's   I.oudon    Weeklv,   December,   1911),   in 
office  of  one  of  the  oldest  printing-houses  of  London,  a  frar 
copy  of  the  Family  rierald.  vol.  i.  No.  1,  "  for  the  week  endi 
'Peceniber  17,  1842."    In  the  first  column  of  the  first  pag«, 
editor  makes  this  announcement: 

As  the  sheet  yon  »re  now  perusing  may  be  Justly  considoro 
literary   curitisity.  brin^   the  first  Hpoi'inien   uf   a   publtciitioti    proilu 
entirely    liy    nmrliincrj- — typps,    ink.    piipi-t,    iind    printing.    ntM.-«a«ii 
rinvoh  in};  a  v«ri'.'ty  of  processes,  gome  id«i  of  tlieir  coniplioatej  nature 
may    lie   fornn^d    l>y   the   following  liriff  tlcsiM-iption:      "  The    types.' 
goes   on,   "  were    placed    in    tlieir    preacnt   position    t>v    Young's    prtfe 
composing  machine" — this   then  waa    the    name  of  tlie    liret    pract' 
type  fettcT,  seventy  years  ago — "  which,  nfter  much  patience,    imme 
labor,   and    at   an   expense   of   several   thousnnd    pounds,    has   opene 
new  era  by  achieving  this  exceedingly  delicate  and  complicated  op 
lion." 

A  picture  of  the  first  "  composing  machine  "  is  shown  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Faniihf  Herald.  In  general  appearance  thia 
ancient  invention  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  Mergenthaler 
of  to-day.  It  had  a  keyboard,  with  au  operator  seated, 
other  operator  (both  are  women),  also  seated,  feeds  types  i 
thp  machine  from  the  side.  There  is  only  this  one  copy  of 
Family  IlpraUl  in  existence.  The  old  type-setting  mach  _ 
pas.sed  away,  leaving  no  other  record  that  it  ever  existed  than 
this  in  the  Family  Herald. 

Type-wrileT.  In  Knglnnd  in  1714.  and  in  the  rnite<i 
States  in  182^,  ^w^^^^^  "^'^'''^  VaV^^vn  wvW>\  ^wueer  type-writer?: 
but  nothing  U  d^;V\mVe\v  Vvwww  aNwwv  vwVvx.    >^\\\\>x»«x\^ 
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concerning  the  English  patent  Is  the  inventor's  name,  Henry- 
Mill,  and  the  title  of  his  invention, — "  An  Artificial  Machine  or 
Method  for  the  Impressing  or  Transcribing  letters,  Singly  or 
Progressively  one  after  another  as  in  Writing,  whereby  all  Writ- 
ing whatever  may  be  engrossed  in  Paper  or  Parchment  so  Neat 
and  Exact  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Print."  The  Ameri- 
can patent  was  isued  to  William  A.  Burt,  but  the  records  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire  at  Washington  in  1836. 

In  France  the  pioneer  was  X.  Progrin,  of  Marseilles,  who  in 
1833  patented  "  the  typographic  machine  or  pen,"  which  was 
on  the  type-bar  principle.  Another  Frenchman,  Pierre  Foucault, 
of  Paris,  followed  in  1849  with  a  machine  in  which  a  series  of 
rods  tipped  with  type  could  be  pushed  down  to  emboss  paper 
at  the  printed  point  to  which  they  were  arranged  radially.  At 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in  London  this  machine  divided 
attention  with  a  rival, — the  "typograph"  of  William  Hughes, 
which  was  also  intended  for  embossing,  though  it  was  subse- 
quently modified  to  give  an  impression  through  carbon-paper. 

The  first  machine  with  a  piano-forte  key-board  and  type-bars 
arranged  in  a  circle  was  invented  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Francis,  of  New 
York,  in  1857. 

The  modern  machine  was  finally  (1875)  hit  upon  by  two 
American  inventors,  C.  L.  Sholes  and  C.  Glidden,  who  placed 
all  their  patents  in  the  hands  of  E.  Remington  and  Sons,  gun- 
makers,  of  Ilion,  New  York.  They  have  manufactured  it  ever 
since  and  added  various  improvements.  Rival  firms  with  other 
improvements  have  arisen  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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Unicom.  Tbe  notiou  of  tlic  single-hornt'd  treatupe 
tiiTaldry  uudoubtedly  araie  fnnu  Egypt iaii  am]  Xubiaii  s<i 
Itiivd  monument*}  whereon  the  hwid  of  tilt'  oryx  or  gemsbok  vas 
rt'firesfiiited  iii  profile.  In  thin  way  tlui  evolulioii  of  Ibe  farbuloiw 
unicorn,  a  ltobs  between  a  stallion  luid  an  antelope,  was  arrived 
at.  Tho  belief  in  the  actual  existciifo  of  tbe  uniooru  was  uai- 
vfcTsul  in  early  times.  I'id  not  John  of  llcrsv',  whu  made  a  |>il- 
griniage  to  Jerusaleni  in  1389,  aH&crt  tliat  hv  had  seen  it? 
''  Near  the  field  Helyon  m  the  Holy  l,niif1,"  mys  John,  "it?  the 
river  ilara,  whose  bitter  watirw  Mows  struck  with  his  stalf  and 
made  sweet,  so  that  thu  diildren  of  Iwrael  could  drink  tbereof. 
Even  now  evil  and  MTiflt^an  Ijcasts  poison  it  nf ter  tho  f^oing  down 
of  the  sun,  but  in  tho  uKtrning,  after  the  powers  of  (lurknu^^ 
hove  disappeared,  the  ntiieorn  ajirnes  from  thy  sea  and  dips  its 
horn  into  the  stream,  and  ihereliy  exiK'ls  ami  iieutrnlizes  llir 
poison,  Ro  that  the  titfitr  aniniaU  am  drink  of  it  during  t!ie  day." 
(t^uoted  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Serioiri  xi,  iii,  273.)  iJoubt* 
began  to  arise  later,  (iwiiliiu,  in  his  "display  of  Henrldry" 
(<lth  cd.,  1724.  p.  1*1%).  tells  tis  that  tbe  uiiieoru  *'  hath  hie  naioe 
of  his  one  horn  on  his  fiirehwid,  TJn-rr  is  aintther  heai^t,  of  a 
huge  etrength  and  grwitneHS,  which  hath  but  one  horn,  but  thac 
its!  growing  in  his  snout,  wlifuce  be  is  called  Kinoceroe,  and  botli 


u„»i.  j„^„  »^..^t. „ 
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form. 

>Tt  I  linn   n 
inftjr  aiiil 


gorgwl  and  rhained  or,  which  figure  also  In  the  signet  of  his 
ipvuddau^iter  Iklnry,  Quet'ii  of  Scots.  When  James  V'l  (James  I 
uf  England)  Itcounn;  the  first  Stuart  king  of  (Jreat  Britain,  he 
•Mttmed  a*  hi»  stip|>ortcr8  a  golden  lion,  rcpntsenting  England. 
on  the  (irxtrr,  uud  a  silver  unioorn,  n'prcsenting  S<>otlaiid,  mi 
ihe  sinixter  «idc  uf  hia  shield.  The  former  racial  auimoi^ity  uf 
England  and  Scotland  wan  ty{iiiicd  in  thi>  popular  interpretation 
put  upon  the  two  aititnnls.     Tlnis,  Sponsior: 

Likr  »»    liun,   wliuw    iiii|>vi'ial    power 

■^^  A     lirmid     rclicllioiU     Ulllfom     dcflrs. 

^m  Faery  ifuecn,  ii.  A. 

VmfomLi    Km;;  Ucorgc  V,  of  En;rland,  has  the  right  to  wear 
rv  limn   n    luitvln'd    ntiliinrv  and    naval    unifurnis.      Hut    in 

I  il  wardrolw  he  and  all  other  sover- 
iipsod  by  the  tJerman  Kflisor.  In  the 
lattffr'*  unite  of  nx^ms,  lined  wilh  cuplxmrdsi  and  stacked  with 
tin  cBaes,  are  nearly  two  hun<lred  complete  uniforms,  A  large 
profwrtiou  of  these  coneiHtn  of  regimen  talis  of  the  Oernmn  army. 
hut  among  the  n-nminder  are  British.  Italian.  Spanish.  On'ek, 
Datdi,  .SwediKh,  I{uit."«ian,  and  Turkish  trappings.  Itnleed  the 
Of!  p. -an  army  of  which  the  emi)oror  i*  not  u  colonel   i« 

til  iiuf.    Th«'  reasiiii  uf  this  omission  miuhI  Ih*  found  in 

Ihr  niiirnxKity  that  still  ling'crs  in  French  ^>o8om8  a»  a  renunder 
i»f  Ihn  Frtuco-Prussian  war,  and  i«  not  due  to  any  imperial 
prejuUirc  against  rupublican  gold  larv,  for  William  fretpicntly 

wrmn  f' -••  uniform  of  the  Swi««  (lUanlK,  and  he  has  retained 

hi*    !'•<  reginienlnlH  even    nintv   the   tmniiformatiou  uf 

f,i.  M-'li>m  into  a  commonwealth. 

1.        .  u'l    ri«Ile<finn  of  cosily  luiraphornalia  ha«  to  he  kept 
■Wuiutrly    up   to   date   and    follnw.s   esery    ( liange   of   detail    in 
mt  and  arrangement.     If  M»iiie  fun^gii  war  o\\\ov  dm<les  that  a 
hattun  muMl  l*c  nddc^l  or  two  Kiihlrucled,  such  addition  or  nub- 
Iractinn  ib  duly  noted  by  the  im[M-rial  tailorH.    The  tattk  r>f  keep- 
ing thia  imincnite  outfit  in  i<(Mitki>K  condition  and  ever-ready  trim 
Htant  wturri*  of  worry  and  tmuMe.     The  di.*c<i\erk'  of  a 
the  KaiM>rli<ifT  woulil  CM^-a^ioa  no  greater  dihmay  than 
'i  in  the  rol>«»-ro<>ni>«,    .\  small  army  of  olTicial 
lai  ^   i*  ever  at    wurk,   ironing,   Imirthing.   and 

poluhing. 

U'hiii  (In-  (iernuin  KrafH-ror  trnvels  tm  a  nt«te  vi»iit,  hr  i**  often 
u-  tvosoore  tin  trunks  eontaining  untfomw  suite*! 

to  ,  .. . ,  .  .,..  .K'  nrv,  all  under  charge  of  a  ih(t«'n  utalT  of  valeln, 
r%rh  €>(  whom  i«  ri-*|ton»ible  for  M>me  (larticular  item  of  aU\T«&. 

If"  ■  'Mil     Ufhl"  ■     on?    OWO    VC«\\*.    vfiT^. 
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Vanderbilt  Cup.    A  trophy  Tamoufl  in  automobile  annt 

Desigiiefl  by  TitTnJiy,  it  is  classical  in  form,  ina^^ive  in  size, 
sinipli!  in  liin's.    Its  tlcsijj'i  wui?  »uggL'stt'*i  by  suiue  vessels  foi 
uiiuiiig  lilt*  trcaflurcH  of  liuHoorenlu,  ilatiiig  back  as  far  as  79  Aj 
ltjclu<liiig  tilt*  elHiiiy  base,  it  stands  about  31  iuches  in  heiglj 
Tlic  liowl  contains  4KI  ounces  of  sterling  silver,  with  a  capac 
of  ten  and  a  half  gallons. 

On  one  siilp  of  the  cup  appears  an  o-vccllent  likeness  of  tha_ 
donor.  W.  K.  Vajnlfri)ilt,  Jr.,  n*  he  apfieared  in  early  manhu 
in  Iks  Mercedes.     On  the  other  side  is  the  inscription:    **  Cli| 
Icnge   Oup,   presented   by   VVilliain  K.   Vanderbilt,   Jr.,   to 
•Vmerican  Automobile  Association,  under  deed  of  gift,  to 
raced  for  yearly  by  cars  under  1000  kilos.     Won  by .** 

The  top  of  the  cup  is  surniountod  by  laurel  wreaths,  gjinbol! 
of  victory,  richly  carved  in  hold  relioif. 

The  first  content  took  place  on  Octol»er  8.  1904,  on  a  circuit 
in  Nassau  County.    There  were  gi.xtcen  contestants,  made  up 
teams   rcpiesenliiig  the   United  States,   France,  Oerniany, 
Italy.     It  was  won  by  George  Heath,  an  American  amateur, 
tered  as  a  member  of  the  French  team.   Using  a  !)0-horge-p«iv 
Panliard  car,  he  covered  '^84  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  52  mi 
an  hour.    Test,  however,  in  another  Panhard.  did  several  lapsj 
a  much  faster  rate,  skirting  one  at  a  speed  of  71  miles,  sens.itioj| 
iiidifd  for  those  days,     .■\merica  came  in  third,  with   flerlK 
Lytle  in  a  Pope-Toledo.     The  cup,  therefore,  passed  orer 
France. 

The  second  Vanderbilt  was  run  in  October,  ISO,"!,     Ameri 
France,  and  Italy  were  represented  by  .")  cars  each,  Germany 
only  4.    France  triumphed  again,  Hemery,  in  a  Darracq.  driving 
in  a  winner  at  an  average  speed  of  6IV2  miles.    In  1906  Fraj 
scored  its  third  triumph.     The  exciting  finish,  with  its  bat 
between   Lancia,  in  the  Fiat,  and  Wagner,  in  a   Darracq. 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  thonsnnds  who  witnessed  it.     Th 
two  drivers,  together  with  Duray  and  Jenatzy.  had  been  gn% 
with  only  a  few  seconds  dilTerenee  in  their  elapsed  times 
some  laps.     In  the  tenth  and  last  Wagner  took  the  lead,  onljrj 
meet  with  tire  troubles  a  couple  of  minutes  later. 

There  was  a  frenzy  of  excitement :  the  crowds  tore  down 
wire  fcnrcs  and  swarnidl  over  the  course,  and  it  seemed  as  if  \h<'^ 
roiild  not  avo\«\  \wnuv^"it\v)^v.>v\  ^l^N^\^\i\  U\i>  fast  machines.  Down 
fhe  *itr«teU  cftTue  "Latw^a,  «\\w\:\.wvi,  v:xt«s>S5w4  Vw^,'*:*  ^t^t  lo 
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fiouh  till'  dtetAiiLv.  WagDiT,  huwuver,  was  going  again,  und  m 
Itf  had  HUirU'il  xc'wrnl  niiiintes  iK'hiinl  I.aiti-ia  Ik*  still  had  a 
(haiKe  to  win  un  elal^^t■d  time.  Kvlt_v  iine  wiwidured  if  lie  wmild 
«-nx>i!i  llic  tnjH-  U'forc  it  whs  too  late.  Ho  did — m  a  whirlwind 
fiiiiidi.  UKi !  Wagner's  spti'd  was  about  sLxt^'-three  niik-js  an  hour 
fur  (lie  'i97  n)ile«.  Juc  'lYatry,  in  an  American  Locroinohilu, 
■aurwl  Um!  fasti'ist  lap  uf  the  event. 

Tbere  waA  no  cup  ra<t!  iu  1D07,  tW  fourth  taking  plac«  on 
OctoU'r  24,  I'JVH,  with  drivers  i-om[K."ting  as  individuals  and  nut 
t»  t"iim!«  Thi>  MH-niornhlc  foalure  of  this  contest  was  that  it 
'  (Up  to  America,  liLstrge  Kobi'rtsfin,  in  the  90-h«ir»e- 
owohile,  iM'iiig  the  victor,  His  averagi-  «|Hf<|  was 
^aii  hour,  the  fastust  ever  yut  nnxlt-  in  a  cuinrai-e.  Ln 
^cvpnt.  aa  in  tho  I'JOH,  ixaitostauts  i.vm|>€ted  aa  individ- 
uals. Oarry  F.  Grant,  for  Amoricn,  caini«  out  victor  ov«r  a  field 
of  IS  starteni. 

Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  In  the  original 
•* ^  r  tht*  I'livtion  uf  prci^idcnt  and  vui'-iiniiiidfnt  of  the 
I',  lies,  it  was  cxjHJctod  that  each  niemlxT  of  thw  t-loi-toral 
iiiUrgr  iij.f.)  would  Vote  for  Iwo  »qunlid«te»,  without  naming 
tbrtn  ail  pnitiihuit  or  vice-president.  The  candidate  who  hud 
nMwt  votes  (allowing  for  the  intervention  of  the  House  of  l{epro- 
H-v'-'"--  III  (vrtain  ca^t-s)  wiu  president ;  he  who  «*ume  next  wa* 
vi>  III.  This  implies  a  much  higher  Dotioo  of  the  viee- 
pr<  ■■■■■-  ofVu-v  than  prevailiil  afterward.  But  if  wrtninly  it- 
n«>t  '.-'  in.'h  a  fiiition,  innAniuch  a>  the  vict^-preniiient  is  alwayv' 
a  I  Within  a  i-eutury  and  a  quarter  after  the 

r»t  ■•  niacltinerv  <»f  the  eiecioral  eolle^e,  no  IcM 

than  t)ve  ^  •■ntit  have  ho  riavn.  owing  to  tbe  death  of  the 

pnsiilrntial  ...:j<.nt. 

The  first  instanee  was  that  of  John  Tyler,  who  in  1840  wa 
Um>  tail  of  the  ticket  known  in  the  )M>|)ular  n-frain  aa  **  Tippp- 
raoiw  and  Tyler  too."  Tippecanoe  heiu;;  tJeneral   William    H. 
llarriKou,  who  in  181 1  had  won  (he  Imttle  of  Tipi»oeano< 
Indian   triln.**   leil   hy   Ti'<  uniwh.      Harrixm   l^ecarae  ' 

Maich  4,  1840,  took  <^<1<1  at  the  innnsruration  cfTcmo  I 

died  oo  April  (.  eutctly  a  month  after  he  wax  na-orn  in.  y 

Taylor  die<I  fifteen  m*inth«  after  hi*  elwtion.  and  wa»  fol- 
Invfd,  Jdy  9.  1850,  hy  Vic«-prr«idenl  Millard  Fillm«r». 
Harnaon  and  Taylor  wrn>  the  only  two  preaidenta  whn  »Tir< 
rwmbed.  while  in  otBre.  to  natural  cauM^a.  In  the  three  other 
ra«M  of  rice-pri«id«*nt«  unj-eeeding  th«-ir  rh»»f#.  en  a-Mwrin't 
hnllH   emlcd  thr  .Abraham    I  t  bfi 

J.  Wilkea  R«(rth«  .A|  r  -);.■>.  made  wav 

Jabw  a.  OMrStId,  ktUtd  by  Cliarlca  T.  Oui\««.u«  Iwii  t.,  V^^A-^ 
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previously  been  vice-president. 

As  the  vice-president  can  never 
when  the  members  are  evenly  divid 
privilege  under  present  conditions. 
(1789-91)  John  Adams,  the  first  v 
ing  vote  22  times. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  was  si 
represented  in  Congress  when  it  n 

1789,  for  North  Carolina  did  not  i 
November  21,  1789,  nor  did  Rhode 
Neither  of  these  States  was  represen 

1790,  and  then  the  membership  of  tl 
festly  tie  votes  would  take  place  amo 
than  they  did  when  the  members 
As  the  chief  work  of  the  First  Con/ 
work  of  the  government,  Vice-prei 
large  an  influence  in  national  affair 
dent  Washington. 

Vice-president  Calhoun,  in  < 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  gave  t! 
Buren  as  minister  to  Kngland,  ea 
who  was  on  duty  in  England  at  the 
home.  Jackson,  however,  promptl) 
and  Whig  enemies  by  placing  Vai 
the  ticket  with  himself  in  that  ; 
majority  at  the  polls  was  Jackson 
»"oa  fr>  Riu>r(>ed  him  in  the  White  T 
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banks,  never  voted,  nor  did  Vice-president  Roosevelt;  but  Vice- 
president  Hobart  did  once,  though  on  a  rather  unimportant 
detail. 

Vienna  Rolls.  According  to  an  Austrian  tradition,  the 
crescent  shape  of  the  appetizing  rolls  that  are  a  specialty  with 
Vienna  bakers  are  a  reminiscence  of  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the 
Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 

It  was  on  September  27,  1529,  that  the  mighty  host  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Solyman's  first  efforts  were  to  make 
an  entrance  into  the  city  by  means  of  tunnels.  The  cleverness 
of  the  Turkish  engineers  and  the  countless  workers  at  their  com- 
mand made  the  task  a  swift  and  noiseless  one. 

Some  Vienna  bakers  were  at  work  one  night  (so  runs  the 
story)  in  a  cellar  making  bread  for  a  garrison.  During  a  pause 
in  their  conversation,  one  of  the  bakers  happened  to  hear  the 
muffled  sound  of  digging.  It  seemed  to  come  from  a  spot  not 
far  beyond  one  of  the  cellar  walls. 

Guessing  at  once  that  the  enemy  were  tunneling  a  way  into 
the  city,  the  bakers  rushed  out  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  garri- 
.son,  aroused,  was  able  to  baffle  Solyman's  plan. 

The  Sultan,  failing  at  strategy,  next  tried  force.  He  hurled 
his  army  against  the  city  in  one  fierce  assault  after  another.  For 
four  days  the  Viennese  fought  on,  repulsing  every  attack  with 
terrific  loss  to  the  Turks. 

On  the  fifth  day  (October  14)  Solyman  gave  up  the  attempt. 
He  withdrew  sullenly,  leaving  80,000  dead  Turks  on  the  field. 

Vienna  was  saved.  And  not  only  Vienna,  but  Europe. 
A^ienna.  had  been  Europe's  barrier  against  the  Turks'  farther 
advance.  The  barrier  had  held  firm.  The  northern  limit  of 
Europe's  Turkish  raids  was  reached. 

In  later  years,  Vienna  was  again  besieged  by  the  Moslems 
and  she  again  beat  them  off.  The  high  tide  of  such  invasion  had 
<ome  and  receded.  Europe  at  large  was  now  forever  secure  from 
this  long-dreaded  foe. 

In  the  moment  of  victory,  according  to  the  account,  the 
bakers  who  had  given  the  alarm  were  not  forgotten.     To  com- 
memorate  the   event,   they   and   their   descendants   henceforth 
moulded  their  rolls  into  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  the  sacred  em- 
.blem  of  Turkey. 

Villages,  Curious.  The  longest  village  in  the  world  is  prob- 
ably Kempton,  near  Bradford,  England.  It  straggles  along  a 
single  road  for  seven  miles. 

Villages  with  but  a  single  inhabitant  are  not  unkuo^vv  \a. 
England.    Skiddaw,  in  Cumberland,  is  an  exa.Tcv\Ae.    'Wve^  %\w^<i 
xiWager  rompJaJas  bitterly  because  he  cannot  vole — ^V>cvctfe  >a««!>% 
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110  overseer  to  prepare  a  voters'  list,  and  no  f  hurch  or  other  pxihi^ 
hiiililing  oil  wliifh  to  pulilii»li  one,  as  tlie  law  rerjuires.    The  loni 
rate-payer  in  a  Norttuiniberlarid  villa;;e  lias  derlined  to  cotitribt 
money  to  maintain  the  roads,  remarkiiig  that  the  one  lie  hn 
quite  good  enougii  for  its  use. 

In  the  I.«le  of  Ely  is  a  little  parish  with  about  a  dozen  inhalji^ 
tanls  that  has  no  rates,  as  there  are  no  roads  or  ]>ublie  insti 
tinns  of  any  kind  and  rnnsequenlly  no  expenses. 

The  village  of  Buckland-in-the-Moor  enjoys  many  datma' 
distinction.  It  has  no  public  housi-,  no  poluTiuaii,  iiu  jilivsicil 
no  clergyman  and  no  pauper.  Its  entire  population  numbers 
than  one  hundred.  It  entirely  belongs  to  the  Rev.  VV.  I*.  Ba-^t« 
who  lives  at  Bneklnnd  Court  niul  who,  in  1911.  L'elfhrate<l 
•rolden  wedding  by  entertaining  his  tenants.  Time  was  when 
"  big  house  "  was  looked  upon  as  eomprising  half  the  populatui 
.\11  the  old  inhabitant.s  of  Bnckland  are  jwnsioned  by  the  o^ 
of  the  estate. 

One  English  village  consists  i-ntircly  of  old  railway  earria« 
even  the  oliapel  being  composed  of  four-horse  trucks.     Anot 
village,  with  a  population  of   1  U)U  and  taxed  at  (he  valunti 
of  $8000,  has  neither  school,  church,  nor  other  publio  buildii 
the  only  thing  of  the  sort  being  a  letter-box  on  a  jiillar. 

Virgin  Wives.  According  to  tradition,  the  Abbey  Chxit 
of  Chester,  England,  was  founded  about  the  ycnr  litJO,  by  \Vd 
plierus.  King  of  the  Mercians,  as  a  tinnnery  fur  liis  daughf 
Saint  Werburgh,  wlio  took  the  veil  after  being  for  three  y< 
A  wife  only  in  name  to  her  liusbnnd  IVoIivdus.  In  this  eoutio4 
habit  she  imitated  her  aunt  Etiielreda.  The  latter  was 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  anil  the  wife  of  Ethdred, 
of  Ulercia.  After  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  she  sc})araled  fr 
her  husband,  and,  like  an  Amazon  of  old.  determined  on  a  l| 
iif  chastity  and  deeds  of  arm.").  She  kept  on  the  best  terms 
her  husband:  they  united  in  acts  of  piety  and  rharity;  restt 
cities,  founded  abbeys,  and  removed  ihe  buues  of  saints, 
became  so  celebrated  for  her  valor  that  Ihe  elTemiiiate  titleaj 
lady  or  queen  were  deemed  unworthy  of  her:  she  received. | 
iiddition.  those  of  lord  and  king  ( Ingulphi.  Hist.  871 ). 

Hilarion  de  Coste,  in  "Eluges  des  Dames  Illustres,"  gives! 
account  of  Isabella  (Jonzaga,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
wns  still    more    inimtu  iilntc.      "  ,Slic    was   one   of   those/' 
de  Coste,  "of  whom  the  ajiostle  speaks,  who  are  married 
ihoxigh  they  were  not.     For  either  through  the  tenderness  of 
n/je,  or  throu{!;h  mere  innocence,  she  piissed  flic  first  two  year»J 
her  marriage  in  ?\\c\\  a  ^'cc\^^,  V;c^\v^\A\\vv^  v>^  vKe  sacrament 
which  she  was  euga^eA,  vWv  ^Ve  Swa-g^wc^  *\\  ^^w  vjiCw^sx  \\s.xxt| 
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i»re  like  her.  Itut  whether  a^  taught  her,  or  wlielher 
the  fr<H»  r(inv(*rAiition  sin.-,  un  a  nwirrifil  whiihim,  Inn)  willi  thf  ladies 
who  were  also  married,  acquainted  her  with  some  particulars, 
unknown  to  Ijer  before,  the  mist  she  had  before  her  eye«  vanished 
away." 

Volcanic  Islands.  Surely  the  aneient  legends  about  ialands 
ap(>«'ariii>;  ojily  (o  tiipappciir  iirf  ivpliiinetl  by  the  fact  tliai 
within  the  modern  era  islands?  have  \>QeT\  cast  up  by  volcanic 
B'  in  the  doplli5  of  the  sea,  and  after  havin<(  supported 

n   for  \ears  or  centuries  have  disH|i]>eared  again  as 

••y  arose. 
.^L  idnious  und  the  earliest  of  these  legends  relates  to 
tlio  island  of  .Vllantis.  .According  to  numerous  t  laxsical  authori- 
tic*  (Plato  in  his  Timieus  being  the  earliest  and  the  most  famous 
of  all)  the  <ir(H-k)«  in  sonic  very  remote  jmst  M-crc  railed  npon  to 
naial  a  trrrible  invni^ion  from  a  people  that  bud  suddenly 
emerpHl,  as  it  wvre.  from  the  Atlantic  Or<*an.  They  came  from 
the  iiilherto  unknown  island  of  Atlantis,  which  lay  northwest 
Afrioa  on  a  line  with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  what  we  now 
I)  the  Strait*  of  Gibraltar.  Thoy  claimed  that  they  were  of 
IlK'ient  origin  and  that  their  island  iiad  Ihxmi  a  powerful 
»>  #inre  nine  lb»U!<and  years  before  the  death  of  Solon. 
Tll^  overran  the  land;;  wbicli  bordered  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Athena  alune  withs'lood  them  with  ^ucccsji. 

Tiwtt,  suddenly,  the  island  disappeared  under  the  waves  dur- 
terrible  upheaval  which  lasted  only  a  day  and  a  nitrht 
HeitiiMl,  Sirabo.  and  Pliny,  not  to  sfK-ak  of  Tertullian 
tr  '  '  ■'-.  have  preserved  various  traditions  referring 

(u  111   i.slMn<l,  and  i-erlain  coiniidences  seem  to 

point  to  (he  fact  that  its  existence  was  not  all  a  mylh. 

We  know  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean' 
roMta,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Phopnicians,  and  the  Greeks  them- 
'    1  their  voyages  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Herculen 
,1.  or  to  westward  islands  which  ap]>edr  an4l 
iwippiear  onder  ibc  ''  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the  Klysianj 

lalandfi,  and  the  114  All  of  the*ie  enjoyed  an  extraor- 

dinary de^roo  of  civiliiation.  if  wc  arc  to  credit  these  pioneer 
~  IfMtipituni,  but  were  cut  off  iy  aonie  great  cataclysm  at  tha 
~(ht  of  their  splendor. 
The  mo»t  famous  diMppearinj;  island  in  the  middle  agotj 
VBS  the  inland  of  St.  Itrenuan.    This  saint  was  a  genuine  IrisM 
VOfthjr  who  (lourtxbed  about  x.lK  484-5T8.     lie  ia  the  hero  of  a| 
IsgBPO  that  is  largely  mythical  but  may  have  a  Vva»\«  cA.  \i 
BraodsA  is  «b/c/  to  haw  soiled  iu  letrch  ot  %  laV]\«^  yaTvAvt^ 
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island  of  St.  Brciulnn,  whicli  was 
Iins  not  yet  been  fcmnd. 

ilany  islands  of  more  modern  . 
habit, — Kxpedition  Tsland.  for  insta 
bit  of  territory  lying  on  the  northw* 
22  miles  west  from  the  mainland, 
beauty.  Geographers  gave  its  dimt 
1  to  2  broad. 

The  Swcilish  trader,  Tjaemstrom, 
of  1892,  and  the  Dutch  naturalists  o 
botanical  specimen.*  and  collected  mi 
say  nothing  of  the  many  other  obj( 
years  later.  But  a  vessel  sailing  qi 
discovered  that  the  island  was  no  mc 

The  captain  ordered  that  soundi 
thousands  of  feet  of  water  were  four 
there  were  no  signs  of  breakers  on  tli 
he  ordered  his  men  to  sail  directly  a 
formerly  been.  Soundings  were  agai 
finding  that  the  island  had  only  sim 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  one  ol 
Australian  coast. 

Two  centuries  ago  the  world  was  si 
tion  of  the  island  of  Torca  in  the  In< 
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siJe.  Hundreds  of  people  fled  in  boalfl  to  Amboy  during 
the  early  jmrt  of  July,  and  ollicrs  to  u  villaa^*  on  tlio  tvut  roast. 
Hiklo,  tiie  Inrgi'st  towti  on  tlf  i'tlnnd,  imvin;;  hin'i\  detitroyvd  dur- 
i%%%  Xhc  piirly  days  of  th)>  eruption. 

On  Jnly  12  all  tluit  [Ktrtiou  of  Torea  west  of  Canicn  Creek 

}th¥  o«lv  stream  «»ti  (ln«  isluiwl)  had  ciitin>ly  disappeared,  n  mst- 
r-  •"  liillnwy  ilnnies  rnlling  over  wlint  had  but  a  few  week«.J 

l»>  ii  fertile  fieldt;.     On  .Inly  IS.  l("lt1.^.  when  it  was  appa- 

III  even  to  the  iwtA  stoiit-lii'iirt«'<l  ihiit  llie  whole  isilsirrd  was 
rnc<l,  the  remaininp  i«lander(»  were  hurried  onto  some  ships 
*rnt  f  i-nm  AmlKiv  for  that  iniriKtw. 

The  rtraiipe  istory  of  Ilugoslof  and  Orewjn^k.  iolands  of  the 
Aletitinn  jrroap  west  of  I'nalapka.  covers  more  than  a  century. 
In  \'ti<  Caplnin  ('<H)k,  the  Kii>;lish  iinvi;<iitor,  sailed  directly 
over  the  pln<Y  they  now  tMciipy,  and  there  was  Jiothiiig  there  but 
On  May  I,  KJH;,  Admiral  Itoijoiilof.  a  Ittisfiian,  saw  som« 
Injr  hap|»cn.  A  preat  darkiu-s^  ffll  iipmi  the  Aleutian  chain*' 
and  ill  the  niid>it  of  it  a  nii;;h(y  fire  ro«e  out  of  the  (Mvan  with 
■  terrific  maring  Miund.  Stones  were  hurled  as  far  rnt  I'nmak, 
fliirty  miloo  di»t8nt,  where  serere  earthquakes  were  felt.  At 
nrr  --  -  the  followinj^  diiv  tlu-  (pnikc«  (^awd.  and  the  flnnn** 
d'  The  niixtft  «leiin'd  iiwnv,  and  it  was«  i»»H»n  that  a  new 

i*biul.  -till  f'ninkin';.  had  made  itn  appearance,  hlnck  in  color, 
and  in  *<lui(ie  like  a  pointed  cu]). 

Tin."  i-il.im1  irrcw  Ktradilv  both  in  ht-i;il)t  and  rin  iimference^J 
until  at  length  it  was  three  milefl  around  and  nearly  five  hundriMi 
fcrl  lu;^i.  It  kepi  cm  pmokinjj,  and  (he  sen  in  ilx  vicinity  neeroed 
to  hf  builinjf  h«l.  XoIhxIv  dared  to  «ppn>Bch  it.  however,  and 
•ome  rrnturewtrae  itea-lion  hunters  who  landed  upon  the  rock 
e\-'  'i  lt*0|,  found  the  >jround  »^i  warm  tliat  thejfJ 

O'  I  it.     It  then  wn.H  obwrted  that  there  wer 

m  from  which  quaiititiix  of  ntooc«  were  beinj 

tl'i  Mt«  the  |{u»^«ian«  called  the  rixk )  it*  in  mnrh^ 

the  *«uit'  it)uiiition  to-day  a«  in  I.SOI.  c.M-e|it  that  it  hnn  cfmlr 
off  ...!■>'  liKat  and  ha*  diniiniwhed  in  fize.  owinj;  to  the  disintejyrat- 
>if  the  element*.     It  now  i*  not  more  than  two-lhirdM 
I   heiKhl :  hut   volumes  of  steam  still  are  givt>n  off 
■>•*  in  it*  fcid*>«. 

nirr  (tf   \^'^'.\  then-  wn«  nii'  and 

•  nni  iwiil    f'>u'  another  \oli  urn, 

iv.     It  Wfi»  llr-t  *-i-*u  by  t.'aptnin  i    r'  .  r, 

-  ;  in  that  yi-nr,  and  Wii»  actiu-  \\  ,         ,  uri^r. 

uul  ina«>M-«  of  luvH  and  UHlies.  and  emitting;  \olunK*«  vA  «\c\\?kVr 
g,.,i  .1,.....,  f„j,„  fj„.  ,j„.^  f^^^\  nunaeton*  (\f»\\tv«.    '\\\w*  **t\\« 
///'  tl*e  i'hn>l  vf  (•r»win;ik,  or  Siw  \V>v;.v»»\o\.  -wVivV  V»^ 

m  kwj^  /. f/ir  in»ii  iimuet-lcd  with  old  fiogos\ol  bj  a  *otX.  <A  VfcV\v«>-V!' 
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tlirowing  out  ashes  and  sand. 

Capt.  R.  B.  McKay,  who  broiiglit  t 
reached  Unalaska  on  March  1'2  and 
nomenon : 

"  They  told  me  the  island  must  ha 
10,  two  days  prior  to  my  arrival,  fo 
ceased  and  the  fire  from  the  eruption 
Beginning  about  March  1  the  white 
series  of  rumblings  which  became  mc 
In  a  few  days  these  rumblings  were 
loud  e.-rplosions,  which  increased  in  vio 
days  M'cnt  by.    Then  either  old  or  n 
flames  and  the  reflection  of  the  fire 
night-time  and  could  be  seen  from  the  1 

"  The  marshal,  desiring  to  know  ^ 
westward,  sent  Indians  oflf  to  see  wha 
turned  and  said  they  would  not  go  ne 
fire  on  Bogoslof  and  a  new  island  wa 

Tn  18()7  a  new  shoal  was  discov< 
Tonga,  or  Friendly  Islands.  In  18T7 
shoal.  In  1883  the  shoal  had  hcconi 
than  two  miles  long  and  240  feet  high, 
taking  ])lace  within  it.  In  1880  the  n 
in  dimensions,  although  the  next  yc 
325  feet  above  sea  level.  In  188!)  its  h 
half,  and  the  ocean  close  around  it  wi 
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Water-dock  or  Clepsydrau  To  count  the  time  taken  by 
any  liquid  in  falling  or  dripping  through  a  narrow  orifice  is  to 
measure  time  itself,  provided  the  liquid  flows  equably.  Hence 
the  clockless  ancients  invented  what  they  called  the  clepsydra, 
which  may  be  modernized  into  "  water-clock." 

If  there  be  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  pot  or  other 
vessel,  water  will  not  flow  with  uniform  speed  out  of  the  hole; 
when  nearly  full  of  water  the  flow  will  he  swifter  than  when  only 
half  full,  because  of  the  greater  pressure  or  head  of  water.  The 
Egyptian,  Ctesibius,  bore  this  truth  in  mind  when  he  constructed 
his  clepsydra  two  thousand  years  ago.  He  made  a  cylindricn! 
vessel  or  tube,  with  an  orifice  at  the  lower  end ;  he  ascertaiiu'd 
how  much  water  would  flow  out  in  e.xactly  an  hour,  and  made  a 
mark  to  denote  this;  he  then  tried  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two 
hours,  and  this  furnished  him  with  another  mark ;  and  so  he  went 
on,  adding  and  adding  in  quantity,  until  he  had  enough  for  a 
whole  day.  His  tube  was  by  this  means  graduated  like  our  mod- 
ern thermometers,  but  with  this  difference — that  thermonictor 
graduations  are  equidistant,  whereas  those  of  the  clepsydra  were 
closer  together  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
owing  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the  head  of  water.  This 
Egyptian  is  credited  with  the  construction  of  a  clepsydra  present- 
ing many  ingenious  features.  Water  flowed  down  a  pipe  into 
a  barrel,  and  filled  it  in  exactly  one  day ;  the  water  was  pressed 
by  a  piston  through  a  siphon  into  a  kind  of  water-meter,  which 
slowly  rotated  as  the  water  flowed  away ;  the  descent  of  tlie  ])iston 
lowered  a  little  figure  of  a  man  holding  out  a  staff  horizontally ; 
a  cylinder,  having  graduated  lines  on  its  surface,  was  made 
to  rotate  ver>'  slowly  by  a  train  of  wheels  connected  witli  tlie 
meter;  and  the  staff  of  the  figure  pointed,  not  only  to  the  hour 
of  the  day,  but  to  the  day  of  the  year.  If  Ctesibius  really  did 
this,  he  must  have  been  a  singularly  clever  fellow. 

Whether  to  believe  all  that  the  ancients  tell  us  on  this 
matter  we  do  not  know;  but  if  so,  then  there  were  depsydrm 
which  marked  the  age  of  the  moon,  and  the  position  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic,  and  sounded  a  trumpet,  and  imitated  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  threw  stones  and  other  missiles.  It  was  by 
means  of  a  clepsydra  that  Julius  Caesar  found  that  the  summer 
nights  in  Britain  are  not  the  same  in  length  as  those  in  Italy — ■ 
a  fact  now  known  to  ho  due  to  difTerew«  n\  \a.VA.\3i^v:,  '^Nnr. 
cJepsj'dra  appears  to  have  Iteen  in  use  throug\\o\\\.  Wvi  "^\^^^ 
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vals.  The  nobles  and  wealthy  cits  i 
tain  the  hour  of  the  da}*  by  an  inspec 
the  humbler  inhabitants  received  th 
of  a  horn,  blown  by  the  clepsydra  a 
for  changing  the  guard.  Cicero  rel 
speeches  made  by  senators  and  a 
clepsydrae  kept  in  the  senate  and  tl 
speakers  were  very  watchful  of  eaci 
either  one  should  get  a  little  more 
In  order  that  no  fraud  or  deceit  m 
was  appointed  to  distribute  the  water 
if  a  speaker  were  at  all  interrupted 
of  the  water  during  the  interruption 
his  allotted  time  might  be  utilized, 
exhaust  his  quota,  a  singular  priviL 
give  the  water  that  remained  in  his  c 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a 
speech  than  would  otherwise  have  1 
the  Year  Round,  October  18,  1873. 

Water,  Curiosities  of.  It  is  : 
drops  of  water  on  a  rod-hot  stove, 
the  stove  at  all.  What  is  seen  is  a  fei 
the  surface,  gradually  getting  smallc 
the  drops  are  on  a  perfectly  level  pla 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  thus  p 
contact  with  the  stove  itself. 

MTiat  actually  iiannens  is  fhnf  flio 
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intervenes  between  its  under  surface  and  the  red-hot  stove  is  a 
very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  consequently  the  full  intensity 
of  the  heat  cannot  get  to  the  water  itself,  only  the  amount  trans- 
mitted through  the  vapor  being  available  for  this  purpose. 

'Tis  a  trite  saying  about  water,  that  constant  dripping  will 
■wear  away  a  stone. 

The  force  of  a  single  drop  falling  from  a  height  is  not  great 
in  itself,  but  tlic  results  of  this  tiny  blow  when  it  is  many  times 
repeated  are  astounding,  even  though  we  do  know  that  the  stone 
■will,  in  time,  yield  to  their  power. 

There  was  a  form  of  torture  known  to  mediseval  days  as  the 
"  ordeal  of  dropping  water,"  but  the  term  conveys  to  us  little 
idea  of  the  horrible  suffering  which  this  punishment  is  said  to 
inflict. 

There  is  a  atory  of  one  poor  wretch  who  waa  bound  with  his  back 
to  a  stone  wall  and  had  a  stream  of  water  "  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
finger  "  directed  onto  his  bare  head,  the  water  falling  from  a  height 
of  about  eighteen  feet.  The  receptacle  from  which  this  apparently 
liarmless  stream  trickled  was  a  barrel  holding  only  twenty-odd  gallons, 
but  before  the  water  was  more  than  half  run  out  the  man  waa  dead, 
-with  a  hole  in  his  skull  which  exposed  the  brain. 

By   way   of  experiment,   an  American,   who   is    described    as   "  a. 
aport  and  an  acrobat,"  made  a  wager  in  Vienna  with  an  athlete  that 
the  latter  could  not  endure  the  falling  of  a   pint  of  water  on   his 
hand,  drop  by  drop,  in  one  spot,  from  a  height  of  only  three  feet. 

Tlie  athlete  had  an  enormous  hand,  lined  with  skin  almost  as 
thick  and  tough  as  cowhide,  and  all  the  spectators  pronounced  the 
bet  a  foolish  one  as  far  as  the  American  was  concerned. 

But  when  about  three  hundred  drops  had  fallen  there  was  a 
change  of  sentiment.  The  athlete  did  not  say  a  word,  but  it  was 
very  apparent  from  the  flush  on  his  face  and  his  uneasy  manner  that 
he  was  suffering  great  pain.  At  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth 
drop  he  gave  up,  declaring  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  torture. 

The  palm  of  his  hand  was  then  badly  swollen  and  rapidly  in- 
flaming, and  in  one  spot  the  skin  had  broken,  exposing  the  raw  flesh 
beneath. 

Water-shoes.  A  curious  invention  for  walking  upon  the 
water  is  noticed  in  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Universe,  or  Curiosi- 
ties of  Xature  and  Art"  (London,  1824,  p.  47).  The  inventor, 
one  Bader,  is  described  as  "counsellor  of  mines"  at  Munich, 
in  Bavaria.  The  first  public  experiment  made  with  his  machine 
(called  an  aquatic  sledge)  was  on  August  29,  1810,  before  the 
royal  family  at  Xymphenberg.  This  consisted  of  two  hollow 
canoes  or  pontoons,  8  feet  long,  made  of  sheet-copper,  closed  on 
all  sides,  joined  to  each  other  in  parallel  directions  at  a  distance 
of  6  feet  by  a  light  wooden  frame.  "Thus  joined  they  support 
a  seat  resembling  an  arm-chair,  in  which  the  rider  is  seated,  vcA 
impels  and  steers  the  sledge  by  treading  two  \aT?.e  ^<i^«\?,\i<i\ax«. 
hJiB.    Each  of  these  pedals  is  connected  vjitVv  a.  ^«lSl^^  "ksa^ 
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1  nannci  during  ttie  last  decade  of  1 
was  exhibited  a  life-boat  consisting 
toons  which  in  case  of  need  were 
The  inventor,  George  Parratt,  also  e 
in  the  sea.  Notes  and  Queries  (x 
india-rubber  boat,  about  4  feet  long 
with  two  india-rubber  stockings  att 
inventor's  assistant  got  into  this 
stockings,  closed  the  top  covering  ro 
down  the  perpendicular  ladder  lash 
.  before  going  down  or  directly  he  got 
to  inflate  the  apparatus  through  > 
a  little  double  paddle,  with  which 
himself.  The  tube,  however,  got  loc 
and  the  boat  began  to  fill  and  sink 
very  handy  man  on  board,  with  lit 
trousers  on ;  he  hurried  down  the  1 
of  the  sinking  assistant." 

The  Ix)ndon  Globe  of  October  i 
deplorable  fiasco  attending  an  atte 
Miller  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
special  walking  shoes,  we  are  told 
length.  They  resembled  miniature 
in  the  centre  to  admit  the  foot,  an 
corrugated  soles.  "  Full  of  confiden 
journey,  but  soon  realized  the  folly 
to  maintain  an  uprit;ht  position,  and 
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■which  were  their  loading  and  discharging  their  muskets  while 
upon  the  water,  running  along  the  surface  at  full  speed,"  etc. 
The  shoes,  it  is  added,  "  are  so  easy  that  any  person  of  moderate 
dexterity  and  quickness  may  be  taught  to  manage  them." 

Waterloo  Ball.  The  famous  ball  which  took  place  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  17,  1815,  and  which 
has  been  immortalized  by  Byron  ("  Childe  Harold,"  Canto  III) 
and  by  Thackeray  ("Vanity  Fair,"  chapter  xxxii),  was  given 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who  leased  for  tlie 
occasion  a  mammoth  carriage-factory  recently  established  by  one 
Simon  in  the  Rue  de  la  Blanchisserie  in  Brussels.  Though  it  is 
poet  and  novelist  who  have  done  most  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  ball,  it  was  an  actual  event,  surviving  in  history  though 
legend  after  legend  has  been  exploded. 

Wellington,  for  instance,  did  not  say  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them ! "  nor  anything  like  it.  Cambronne  did  not  say  "  The 
Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders!"  nor  anything  like  it.  And 
.«o  with  many  other  alleged  incidents  of  the  battle.  What  is  true, 
however,  is  the  story  of  this  rather  frivolous  and  incongruous 
social  function,  this  "  revelry  by  night "  in  "  Belgium's  capital." 
It  is  almost  literally  true,  as  Byron  has  told  it.  The  poet  visited 
the  very  spot  only  a  few  months  after  the  event,  and  wrote  with 
the  pen  of  truth  as  well  as  of  inspiration.  For  instance,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  next  day,  did 
attend  the  ball;  and  whether  or  not  he  sat  within  a  "windowed 
niche,"  he  might  have  done  so,  and  probably  did,  for  there  are 
many  such  deep  recesses  in  the  thick  walls,  which  naturally 
would  have  been  utilized  for  seats.  The  poet  describes  it  as  a 
"  lofty  hall,"  which  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  average  height 
of  Flemish  apartments  in  those  days,  though  fifteen  feet  high 
would  scarcely  now  be  accounted  lofty  for  a  ballroom  capable  of 
accommodating  500  dancers  on  its  floor. 

The  Rue  de  la  Blanchisserie  is  now  a  quiet,  faded  street, 
with  little  of  its  former  splendor.  In  those  days  it  was  a  par- 
ticularly aristocratic  quarter,  and  the  intrusion  of  M.  Simon  and 
his  big  carriage-factory  was  bitterly  resented.  M.  Van  Assche, 
who  owned  the  property  and  leased  it  to  M.  Simon,  was  sub- 
jected to  treatment  that  in  these  days  would  be  called  boycotting. 
Indeed,  his  neighbors  made  it  so  unpleasant  for  him  that  within 
a  year  or  two  after  Waterloo  he  was  glad  to  sell  the  property. 
The  purchaser  was  M.  Jacques  Vanginderachter,  who  forthwith 
transformed  the  carria.qfe-factory  into  a  brewery.  He  left  it  to 
his  son,  whose  widow  disposed  of  it  by  auction  \tv  3wc\t,  V^^^. 

A  coTTespondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  -wVxWw^  \\«wv 
Brussels  on  June  10,  1890,  thus  describes  tbc  aTp\)evvt«.wcft  o^  "Ocv^^ 
/oraer  carriage-f&ctoTy  just  before  it  -was  8o\d. 
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Slip  was  then  JLady  (Seorginna  Oonlon 
Duke  and  Duehpss  of  Kiclimond.  wliu 
occasion,  she  made  lior  first  appearance 
18  also  keen,  and  when  Kin{r  Leopold 
lie  called  on  her,  and  «he  rehearsed  for 
revelry,  which  occurred  before  liis  dyn« 
marie  was  also  at  the  ball, — being  the 
Kritisli  army.  These  three  are  l)elie^ 
of  "  the  l)eauty  and  the  chivalry  "  that 
carriage-shop  that  night.  By  a  happy  cc 
Uritish  minister  here  is  a  grandson  of 
of  the  dancers — ^who  was  also  noblv  coi 
field  of  Waterloo.  The  name  of  Sir  F 
spiciionsly  on  every  page  of  Waterloo 
"  untouched  horsemen "  seem  to  have  Ix 
they  were  wanted ;  and  his  calm  intrepir 
fortunes  of  the  fight  at  a  critical  junctu 
Vivian  went  straight  from  the  Rue  dc 
brigade  to  victory  and  to  pave  his  w 
high  honors.  The  crest  of  the  Vivians 
Regiment;  the  Waterloo  medal  still  fip 
have  for  "  supporters  "  gray  and  bay  ho 
ing  a  hussar  of  the  "  Black  Horse "  an 
Siipple  12th."  Captain  Allix,  of  the  G 
appears  lower  down  on  the  Ducheos's 
Brussels  by  his  first  cousin  and  brother-ii 
Hall.  With  a  single  exception  he  wa 
Battalion  of  Grenadiers  who  escaped  ui 
with  the  survivors  of  his  battalion  to 
his  valor  in  the  field  with  promotion  to 
Three  books  are  shown  proudiv  bv 
visitors.  One  is  a  hiankbook,  in  which 
them  distinguished  personages,  have  ini 
is  a   French  translation  of  "  Philip  Worn 
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65  feet.  The  matter  was  alln<l<vl  to  in  the  Scientific  American 
in  August,  1911.  But,  as  the  paper  itself  pointed  out,  this 
lieight,  though  exceptional,  was  not  unprecedented.  Waves  80 
or  100  feet  high  have  been  reported  by  captains  of  transatlantic 
liners.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  breaking 
of  a  wave  against  an  obstacle  throws  the  water  to  a  far  greater 
height  than  the  unbroken  wave  could  attain. 

Stevenson  records  an  instance  when  water  was  thrown  to  a 
height  of  lOG  feet  at  the  Bell  Rock  Light.  At  the  Alderney 
breakwater  the  sea  has  sometimes  been  thrown  upward  200  feet. 
At  Peterhead,  where  the  "  fetch  "  is  300  miles,  waves  30  feet 
high  and  from  500  to  600  feet  long  have  struck  the  breakwater 
with  such  force  as  to  be  thrown  upward  120  feet. 

Vaughn  Cornish,  the  leading  authority  on  oceanography, 
says  that  in  a  severe  storm  at  sea  the  average  height  of  the 
waves  is  20  feet,  with  a  maximum  of  30  feet.  In  a  storm  of  ex- 
ceptional violence  the  average  height  may  reach  30  feet  and  the 
maximum  45  feet.  The  latter  figure  may  be  accepted  as  the 
limit.  Mr.  Cornish  finds  that  in  the  open  sea  the  height  of 
the  wave  measured  in  feet  is  equal  to  one-half  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  measured  in  miles  per  hour. 

The  greatest  length  of  sea  waves  is  found  in  high  southern 
latitudes.  This  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  south  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn  there  is  neither  windward 
nor  leeward  shore,  and  the  prevailing  wind  in  all  longitudes  is 
westerly.  Thus,  when  a  west  wind  springs  up  it  finds  a  long 
westerly  swell,  the  effect  of  a  previous  wind,  still  running. 
The  new-bom  wind  increases  the  steepness  of  this  swell  and  so 
forms  majestic  storm  waves,  which  sometimes  attain  a  length 
of  1200  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 

The  force  of  a  great  wave  breaking  against  a  sea-wall  or  other 
construction  is  so  tremendous  as  to  tax  its  strength  to  the  full. 
According  to  Stevenson,  who  invented  the  first  marine  dyna- 
mometer for  measuring  the  force  of  the  impact,  the  maximum  in 
the  case  of  an  Atlantic  wave  is  three  tons  per  square  foot. 
French  engineers,  however,  report  that  the  force  of  the  waves  on 
the  break-water  at  Cherbourg  has  sometimes  attained  3^4  tons 
per  square  foot. 

Some  statistics  as  to  damage  done  by  sea  waves  are  given  by 
Wheeler  in  his  "  Practical  Manual  of  Tides  and  Waves." 

At  Bell  Bock  light-house  blocks  of  concrete  weighing  40 
tons  have  been  displaced  at  levels  of  17  to  36  feet  below  low- 
water. 

At  Wick  two  stones  weighing  eight  and  texv  Voxca  feti^  -^^x*. 
thrown  over  the  parapet  of  the  breakwater,  t\\e  to^  ol  >«\v\'^^*a' 
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.At  ^  muidon  brcakwnl 
tons,  pliurd  outside  the  hi 
a  height  of  12  feet  vertiei 
whieh  was  5  feet  above  hi 

"  'I'hc  above  casec,"  says 
the  sheer  force  of  the  indivi*. 
but  the  imagination  of  man 
spread  effects  wrought  by  tl 
inundate  low-lying  coasts, 
'tidal  waves,'  tlie  only  jus 
the  fact  that  their  effects  ai 
propagated  outward  from  a 
the  occurrence  of  flood  tide  t 

Not  yet  is  the  origin  of  s; 
waves  attend  every  severe  t 
much  faster  than  tlie  storm 
whole,  not  the  wiiid  revolvii 
often  break  on  a  coast  wher 
Thus,  they  servo  as  a  valual 
storm.  At  the  centre  of  the 
barometric  pressure  is  much 
at  the  periphery,  and  this  t 
equilibrium  of  the  water,  can 
storm  centre. 

Newspapers  and  the  publ 
tidal  waves,    'rw^"  • 
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Coringa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery,  such  a  wave  is  said  to 
have  taken  toll  of  20,000  lives.  The  Calcutta  cyclone  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  1864,  caused  the  inundation  of  the  flats  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hugli  estuary,  with  a  loss  of  about  48,000  human  lives 
and  the  destruction  of  100,000  head  of  cattle.  The  greatest  dis- 
aster of  recent  times  in  this  much-afflicted  region  was  the 
Backergunge  hurricane  of  the  night  of  October  31-November  1, 
1876,  which  cost  the  lives  of  over  100,000  persons.  In  this  storm 
the  water  rose  from  30  to  40  feet  in  less  tlian  half  an  hour. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  also  subject  to  visitations  of 
this  character  on  a  huge  scale  in  connection  with  tropical  hurri- 
canes. The  latest  of  these  was  tlie  storm  of  March,  1910,  which 
was  especially  remarkable  for  the  vast  area  that  it  covered,  its 
track  extending  some  2500  miles,  from  Fiji  to  New  Caledonia, 
Norfolk  Island,  and  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Statis- 
tics of  the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  this  storm  are  not  yet 
available. 

Our  own  seaboard  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
storm  waves.  In  the  Galveston  hurricane  of  September,  1900, 
a  series  of  waves  invaded  the  city;  6000  lives  were  lost  and  the 
destruction  of  property  amounted  to  $30,000,000.  The  damage 
was  due  to  wind  as  well  as  water,  but  chiefly  to  the  latter. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  that  every  tenth  wave  is 
larger  than  its  brethren.  Thus,  De  Quincey,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Pagan  Oracles,"  says  "  the  premature  effort  of  Constantine  ought 
ro  be  regarded  as  a  mere  fuctus  drcumanus  in  the  continued 
advance  of  the  new  religion."  On  the  beach  at  Portobello  near 
Edinburgh,  De  (Quincey  and  John  Wilson  jointly  and  zealously 
sought  to  verify  this  tradition  concerning  the  fluctus  decumamis, 
or  tenth  wave.  "  But  the  issue  of  this  was  emptiness  and  aerial 
mockery,"  confesses  the  Opium  Eater.  Thomas  Browne,  in  his 
''  Vulgar  Errors!,"  denounces  the  superstition  as  evidently  false : 
"  Nor  can  it  be  made  out  by  observation  either  upon  the  shore 
or  the  ocean,  as  we  have  with  diligence  explored  both."  Evi- 
dently Browne  had  anticipated  De  Quineey's  experiments. 

Sometimes  the  ninth  wave  instead  of  the  tenth  is  fabled  to  be 
the  largest : 

Wave  after  wave,  each  mightier  than  the  last, 
Till,  last,  a  ninth  one  gathering  half  the  deep. 

Weathercocks  or  Vanes.  There  is  mention  in  Vitruvius 
of  a  tower  built  at  Athens  by  Andronicus,  of  octagonal  form, 
each  side  of  which  was  faced  with  a  personification  of  the  wind 
toward  whose  quarter  the  symbolical  figure  looked.  Its  aijlte 
was  surmounted  by  a  copper  Triton,  so  coi\fi\,T\xc\.ft9L  «&  *yi  ^wcvH. 
with  a  rod  to  the  figure  ih&t  represented  t\\e  "w\n^  nAvv^Vv  \.^^x^^ft»^ 
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the  Triton.  Tii  fi  document  of  earlier  ikte  than  1157,  a  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  n  Syrian  tower  gurnioimted  by  d  copper  equustrisn 
statno  wiiit-h  turriwl  with  every  wind.  The  custom  of  making 
live  vane  in  tlic  form  of  a  cock  is  of  meflijeval  origin.  About 
the  middle  of  tlit'  ninth  century,  we  lenni  from  ancient  docu- 
ments, the  Ji;:ure  of  a  cock  was  set  up  on  every  church  st&sp-*' 
aa  tiie  einldcMi  of  St.  Ptter,  because,  as  suggestive  of  the  cock 
whii-h  crowuid  before  this  saint  (and,  no  doubt,  iritk  reference 
to  its  Tnortiing-  alertness;) ,  the  cock  came  to  be  the  symbol  of  d*ri- 
cal  visibiiii'p.  In  the  middle  ages  the  clergy  called  ttiemiselves  the 
'"  Coc-kii  of  the  Almighty,"  whoge  duty  it  was,  like  the  cock  that 
(Toivetl  befori'  IVter,  to  call  the  people  to  repentance,  or,  in  am" 
event,  to  tin-  cjiitri'li. 

'11  le  J'ollDv^iii;^  inscription  is  found  on  a  weatlvercock  tt 
Brixen  :  "  Dominus  IJampertus  hjpisc,,  gallura  hinic  fieri  pratipit, 
Jill.  W^iU  ""  (Tin.'  Lord  Bislio])  Hampcrtui  ordered  this  cock  to  be 
iiiildc.  in  the  ymr  830) .  An  oM  Latin  poem  preserved  in  the 
Catlu'driil  <d'  Oeiiringcn  illustrate*:  the  mystical  meaning  given 
to  the  wi'iithori'oek  in  mediK'val  times.  Its  substance  is, 
thiit,  OS  the  rock  keeps  watch  from  the  high  tower,  hears 
the  nni,'t'ls'  sdji.hs,  is;  frowned  on  his  iioad  like  a  king,  and 
.spr.rrf'd  on  his  fret  like  a  soldier,  protects  and  provides  for 
his  flnck,  eie.,  mt  the  f)rie:it  should  keep  watch  for  his  flock, 
tie  ever  e\idti'Hl  ami  nearer  to  heavenly  things  than  laymen, 
,»*lioMld    htivt'    cupremc    authority    and    strength,    and    should 
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reign  of  Edward  III,  tlie  object  being  to  ridicule  the  French 
people,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  and  that  the  custom 
o{  cock-tl) rowing  took  its  rise  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Johnson 
says :  "  Tlie  inconstancy  of  tlie  French  was  always  the  subject  of 
satire,  and  I  have  read  that  the  index  of  the  wind  upon  our 
steeples  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cock  in  order  to  throw  ridi- 
cule on  them  for  their  frequent  changes."  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  Latin  the  name  for  a  Frenchman  and  a  cock  is  the  same 
(Gallus),  and  the  inference  is  that  the  English  willingly  set  up 
the  bird  in  a  position  where  he  became  the  type  of  fickleness. 
The  supposition  is,  however,  groundless. 

Another  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  weathercock  is  offered 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  the  authority  of  Gramaye, 
who  ("History  of  Brabant")  says:  "The  manner  of  adorning 
the  tops  of  steeples  with  a  cross  and  cock  is  derived  from  the 
Goths,  who  used  that  as  their  warlike  ensign,"  and  this  is  cor- 
roborated by  Peter  ie  Neve.  Besides,  we  know,  from  the  Bayeux 
tapestries,  that  in  the  last  Danish  invasion  of  England,  under 
Sweyn  in  1013,  the  northern  vessels  carried  vanes  of  some  sort 
on  their  masts.  But  all  this  does  not  touch  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  weathercock. 

We  may  note,  in  fine,  that,  apart  from  symbolical  reasons, 
the  physical  conformation  of  the  cock,  with  its  large  tail,  admir- 
ably adapts  it  for  use  as  a  vane. 

Welsbach  Gas  Mantle.  Just  when  electricity  in  the  shape 
of  the  Edison  Incandescent  Bulb  was  threatening  the  pre- 
eminence of  gas  as  an  illuminant,  all  people  commercially  inter- 
ested in  the  latter  were  cheered  by  an  invention  wh.ch  quadrupled 
the  brilliancy  of  a  gas  flame.  The  inventor  was  Dr.  Auer  von 
Welsbach,  a  chemist  of  Vienna,  the  invention  was  his  well-known 
gas  mantle,  an  adaptation  of"  the  Drummond  Light.  In 
1880  Dr.  von  Welsbach  took  up  the  study  of  a  series  of  elements 
known  as  the  "  rare  earths,"  mainly  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
their  value  as  illuminants.  There  are  eight  or  nine  of  these; 
didymium,  neodymium,  praseodymium,  lanthanum,  cerium,  and 
thorium  are  the  best  known.  They  are  always  neighbors;  find 
one  and  you  may  be  sure  that  further  search  will  reveal  the 
others.  Not  only  are  they  found  together,  but  they  are  very 
much  alike — so  alike  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  them 
except  by  taking  advantage  of  very  slight  differences  in  their 
solubilities  in  water.  Von  Welsbach  had  separated  them,  dis- 
solved them  in  nitric  acid,  and  was  examining  their  autographs 
written  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  Out  of  nowhere  an  \.dft». 
dropped  into  his  head  to  dip  a  thread  ol  cotlou  \tiVo\v\%  %<5v\3Mvsv>., 
han^  tbiB  thread  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  and  ex-MUVOft  \Jtta.\..   ^^5RV«a. 
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it  shone  out  with  a  Itriliiaiit  white  li^lit.  Ho  fniitid,  ton,  that 
if  lie  jmrifif*!  tlie  solution  tliu  brilliance  lessened.  A  long 
search  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  tin:"  impurity,  thorium  rust. 
and  its  proper  proportion  of  one  jmrl  in  a  hundred.  Why  thes<' 
j)roportions  are  Iwst  nobody  knows,  any  more  than  wh}'  one  per 
cent,  of  ciirhon  added  to  iron  gives  us  a  steel  which  for  muDV 
purpose."?  is  iucoroporably  better  than  iron. 

Another  long  series  of  experiments  revealed  the  proper  sulf 
stilute  for  tlie  cotton  thread,  which  at  that  heat  gradually  ate 
away  the  two  metal  rusts.  The  whole  of  the  vegetable  world  wii.s 
looked  through  to  find  a  euitablc  fd)rc.  Finally  ramie-grass  was 
found,  the  libre  of  which  when  burnt  leaves  behind  a  skeleton 
of  silica,  which  at  the  tomperaturt-  of  the  c;as  burned  is  ab*i>- 
hitely  innocuous.  The  Welsbnch  niantb^  is  the  child  of  two  r?- 
seurchcs  in  tiie  science  of  chemistry  and  botany,  and  the  grand- 
child of  an  accident. 

Whist,  Strange  Hands  at.  You  are  an  old  card-player,  vf 
will  assunii,  fond  of  whist,  or,  jierliaps.  of  bridge.  iJut  have  vmi 
ever  seen  a  round  in  which  any  one  player  held  thirteen  ti 
The  thing  is  possible,  but  wildly  improbable.  Mr.  llich 
Proctor,  who  wont  deeply  into  the  mathematics  of  cards,  gi 
the  odds  against  such  a  happening  as  a  hundred  and  sixi 
thousand  millions  to  one.  Still,  being  posaible,  tlie  thing  hai 
happened  and  will  happen  again.  All  Ike  Year  Hound,  for  Oc- 
tober 7,  1870,  quotes  a  letter  from  "  a  gentleman  at  Dundee," 
Avrittcn  three  years  previously,  whicli  said:  "One  of  the  roost 
extraordinary  incidents  in  connection  with  whist  I  dare  say  voii 
ever  heard  of  occurred  here  tliis  week.  Four  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  respectability,  with  Mhom  I  am  well  acquainted,  were 
playing  at  whist  last  Wednesday  evening.  They  had  been  playin,!: 
about  a  couple  of  hours,  when  one  of  thein,  after  having  dealt, 
found  his  band  to  consist  of  the  whole  thirteen  trumps.  Two 
packs  of  cards  were  used  alternately  all  the  time,  and  this 
occurred  Avith  one  of  them,  after  being  sbufHed  and  cut  iu  the 
usual  way." 

The  aame  number  of  All  the  Year  Rcnind  recalls  another  in- 
stance, supplemented  by  other  curious  vagaries  in  a  5  .1 
at  whist.  Tliis  time  tlie  event  happened  iu  18G3  in  tii'  i.  :y 
cantonment  of  Jubulporc,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  players  werr 
four  British  oHicers  of  the  Ninety-first  Foot,  who  wrote  out  a 
signed  a  narrative  that  was  published  in  a  London  da  I3'. 
cards  used  on  this  occasion  had  been  played  with  before,  a: 
H'f  re  i?hiiflled  and  cut  \\\  l\w  u«ual  way.  When  all  the  fifty-t  ^ 
cards  had  been  OleaU  ovil  axv<iiVV^\vtiv\^*'««'i\wJ«A\raS.,s.W'<ic«iJ 
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binations  were  such  as  might  well  astonish  the  players.  The 
dealer  was  found  to  have  all  the  thirteen  trumps  (spades) ;  his 
partner  had  eleven  clubs ;  his  antagonist  on  the  left  hand  had 
twelve  hearts ;  and  he  on  the  right  hand  t^'elve  diamonds ! 

That  the  dealer's  hand  should  contain  thirteen  trumps  is 
extraordinary  enough,  but  the  marvel  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  other  three  hands  was  made  up  so  very  nearly 
of  one  suit  only.  There  was  a  fair  probability,  for  example,  that 
the  dealer's  partner  (all  the  spades  being  held  by  the  dealer  him- 
self) would  have  nearly  equal  numbers  of  clubs,  hearts,  and 
diamonds,  four  or  five  of  each ;  but  that  he  should  have  so  many 
as  eleven  of  one  suit  was  certainly  not  to  be  expected.  And 
so  of  the  other  two  hands :  there  was  a  combination  of  improba- 
bilities so  extraordinary,  as  to  make  the  odds  enormous  against 
such  a  phenomenon  occurring  again  in  actual  play. 

In  both  cases  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  individual  who 
held  thirteen  trumps  took  all  the  tricks.  Yet  the  presumption 
was  not  verified  in  another  less  authenticated  story.  We  are 
told  that  Snodkins  once  complained  at  his  club  that  he  had  held 
all  the  thirteen  trumps,  and  taken  only  one  trick. 

"How  was  that?"  was  the  incredulous  query  of  a  friend. 

"Well,  you  sec,  the  very  first  lead  I  trumped  my  partner's 
ace,  and  he  jumped  up  and  fired  me  out  of  the  window." 

To  return  to  authentic  history.  One  well-attested  case  relates 
not  to  thirteen  cards  of  the  same  suit  being  held  at  one  time,  but 
to  one  suit  coming  up  trumps  thirteen  times  in  succession.  This 
occurred  with  spades  trumps.  It  was  noticed  because  one  of  the 
players  had  an  idea  that  he  was  always  unlucky  when  spades 
were  trumps.  Therefore  he  was  all  the  more  impressed  by  the 
strange  repetition  of  that  particular  trump  suit.  Mr.  Proctor, 
who  quotes  the  case,  computes  the  odds  against  such  a  repetition 
as  more  than  thirty  millions  to  one. 

This  is  pretty  well ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  row  of  figures 
that  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  odds  against  two  whist- 
players,  the  dealer  and  his  partner,  holding  all  the  twenty-six 
red  cards,  and  their  antagonists  all  the  twenty-six  black.  Such 
9  deal,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  occurred  in  practice.  Proctor 
set  himself  to  ascertain  the  odds  against  such  an  extremely  im- 
probable combination  ever  actually  occurring.  It  was  stupen- 
dous— a  figure  eight  followed  by  fourteen  zeros  or  ciphers;  in 
familiar  language,  eight  hundred  millions  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  event ! 

Mr.  Babbage  ( was  it  1  c  or  some  other  expert  mathematician ?\ 
once  set  himself  the  nice  little  sum  of  ca\c\i\aV\Tv?,  \\\fe  x>.\vw5wj'c 
of  different  waym  in  whhh  the  fifty-two  catda  ol  at  -gas^  ^•a.'0.\>tt 
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lions  of  years,  at  tlio  rato  of  a  deal  1) 
would  not  have  exhausted  the  one  1 
the  nutubcr  of  essentially  different  i 
be  80  distributed." 

A  favorite  among  examples  of  i 
known  as  the  Cumberland  hand,  be< 
held  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Cumbc 
king,  queen,  and  knave  in  one  i>lai: 
another;  aee,  king,  in  the  third;  wl: 
knave,  nine,  and  seven.  Yet  with  th 
lead  (leading  also  correctly)  he  di 
This  seems  incredible,  but  when  the 
tion  of  the  problem  will  be  readily  s( 
just  over  those  held  by  the  Duke  of 
queen,  ten,  and  eight — were  on  his 
while  on  his  right  wore  five  small  trui 
was  taken  on  his  loft,  and  a  diamond 
Another  trump  was  led  through  him, 
and  another  diamond  led,  which  was 
Another  trump,  led  through  the  d 
but  one  to  fall.  The  last  was  then 
liis  left.  The  duke  had  now  no  dian: 
which  he  had  held  only  the  ace  and 
on  his  left  were  as  good  as  trumps,  i 
tricks. 

Still  more  famous  is  the  Yarbon 

of  Ynrhoroiirrh.  sn  thp  stn-pv  Tuna    oi 
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market-town  near  the  market-place,  often  in  a  street  of  the 
same  name,  to  remind  us  of  its  importance  in  by-gone  days. 
Tradition  seeks  to  explain  these  inns  as  royal  posting-houses,  it 
being  supposed  that  stations  to  supply  fresh  horses  for  the  royal 
journeys  were  first  established  during  the  last  years  of  Edward 
III.  As  a  rule,  they  do  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Eichard  II,  his  grandson  and  successor,  who  took  for  his  badge 
a  white  stag  with  a  collar  of  gold  around  his  neck,  and  thereby 
helped  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  people  from  the  despair  inici 
which  they  had  sunk  during  the  long  dotage  of  Edward  III, 
From  time  immemorial  the  white  hart  had  been  a  symbol  of 
good  fortune.  According  to  the  media.'va1  romancers,  it  waa 
never  to  be  taken  alive  save  by  one  who  had  conquered  the  whole 
world.  Its  earliest  appearance  is  in  Aristotle,  who  tells  how 
Diomedes  consecrated  a  white  stag  to  Diana ;  and  how  it  lived 
for  a  thousand  years  before  it  was  killed  by  Agathocles,  King  of 
Sicily.  Pliny  gives  Alexander  the  Great,  and  later  writers 
Julius  Caesar  and  Charlemagne,  as  the  potentates  who  captured 
the  young  white  stag  and  released  it  after  decorating  it  with  the 
golden  band.  A  tavern  on  the  Dorchester  Road,  near  Stowing- 
toD,  used  to  bear  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart  with  these  lines : 

When  Julius  Osar  landed  here 
I   was  then  a   little  deer; 
When  Julius  Ctesar  reigned  King, 
Round  my  neck  he  put  this  ring, 
Whoever  shall  me  overtake 
tjpare  my  life  for  Csesar's  sake! 

White  Island,  or  Whakari,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  30  miles 
northeast  of  New  Zealand,  possesses  many  marvellous  attributes. 
It  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rock  nearly  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, rising  870  feet  above  the.  sea,  and  is  perpetually  enveloped 
in  dark  clouds  which  are  visible  for  nearly  100  miles. 

The  island  consists  almost  entirely  of  green  and  yellow 
sulphur.  In  the  interior  is  a  lake  fully  50  acres  in  extent,  the 
water  of  which  has  a  temperature  of  113  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
On  one  side  of  this  lake  are  craters  from  which  steam  escapes 
with  great  force  and  noise.  This  steam  and  the  vapor  from  the 
lake  form  the  dark  clouds  that  envelop  the  island. 

Womanless  Islands.  Women  have  been  forbidden  on  sev- 
eral islands  ruled  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  is  Tona,  or  Icolmkill,  called  also  I  or  Hy,  a  small 
island  of  the  inner  Hebrides  flat.  56°  23  N.,  Ion.  6"  25  W.), 
nine  miles  southwest  of  Staffa,  and  separated  from  t\^e^  \«\'!ctA 
of  Mull  by  a  channel  one  and  a  quarter"  mWeft  -wa^^.  ca!^^?v.  "^^ 
goand  o/ i  or  of  leolmkill ;  it  is  in  ArgylesVite,  a,Tv<i\v'Aa  a.^oi^^^- 
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latioQ  of  about  three  hundred,  whose  only  occupations  arc  fist 
and  raiding  hlaclc  cuttle  on  the  bleak  moors.  From  earliest  ti^ 
the  island  has  Won  accounted   holy,  and  is  still  known  to 
Highlanders  as  EUean  nah  Druineacb, =^thp  Sacred  Isle  of 
Druids,  for  whose  rites  it  was  the  chief  seat.     In  563  Cfl 
Christian,  King  of  the  Northern  Scots,  granted  it  to  St. 
lumba.    Brudt',  King  of  the  Picts.  confirme*!  tlie  gift  on  h 
converted.     Coluniba  built  a  cliapel  and  hospice  of  wicker 
mud  thatched  with  heather  among  the  three  hundred  and 
gray  Druidical  monoliths,  on  which  rude  crosses  were  sculpti 
by  the  early  converts.    He  alf^o  established  a  college,  and  scut 
monki;  to  the  neighboring  island.*  to  build  thereon  little  ehaj 
from  which  to  preach  the  new  faith  to  the  pagan  Picts.     On 
Angel's    Hill — -Croc-au-Aingel — in    lona,    Coluniba    cotnnii 
with  angels;  on  the  Tor  Ab — Abbot's  Hill — he  sat  t<3  watch; 
pilgrims  or  pirates;  in  the  F'orl-na-Churrairh,  or  Harbor  of  i 
Boat,  he  buried  the  boat  in  which  he  had  come  from  Ireland, 
he  might  never  be  tempted  to  return.  The  island  i-s  full  of 
places  of  interest  aiid  relics  of  the  saint;  the  Lia  Fail  i» 
to  have  been  brought  here  from   Erin,  and   to  have  formed 
pillow  for  Columba  tlie  day  of  his  death,  in  507,  ere  procee 
on  its  travels  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

Columba's  aversion  to  everything  fcniihiue  was  such  thn\ 
forbade  even  the  keeping  of  cows  on  the  island,  for.  he 
"  where  there  is  a  cow  there  must  be  a  female,  and  whervr  tl 
is  a  female  there  must  be  mischief.'*    Any  married  trndcst 
of  lona  must  keei'  his  wife  on  the  neighboring  "  Women's  Is 
and  when  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  other  great   men 
hrought  to  lona  for  burial,  their  wives  were  buried  on  tbo 
of  Finlagan.    Near  Columha's  li^^t  chapel,  dedicated  (o  his 
panion  St.  Oran,  was  the  Keilig  Grain,  or  consecrated  gravevi 
where  forty-eight  Scottish  kings,  eight  Daui.sh  and  Norweg 
sea-kings,  four  Irish  kings,  and  one  Bishop  of  Canterbury 
buriefl.     After  Columha's  death,  the  island  was  invaded  by 
heathen,  and  the  monks  were  forced  to  go,  taking  with  them 
saint's  body,  which  was  re-interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Dun) 
<tr  in  Kells,  Ireland.     Next  century  a  company  of  nuns  cs 
from  a  neighboring  island,  and  established  an  Augustino  prifl 
Later  Queen  Margaret  of  ScotlaJid  built  a  stone  chapel  on 
site  of  that  of  8t.  Oran.     In  15G0  the  religious  establishmentK 
were  abolished  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  the  island 
into  the  hands  of  the  JicLeans;  it  now  belongs  to  the  f' 
Arg;\'le.     An  ancient  prophecy  declares  that  seven  year« 
f he  end  of  the  "wot\(\,  u.  *ttov\vi  ^\^N\\q,c  -^WV  ^vihmcr^e  all  th 
n-ifh  (he  exctpliou  ot  \ot\%,  -wXySt^tv  n«\\S.  wsvm.  iis«M%  sSms.- 
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henit'  its  merits  as  a  royal  cemetery.  Macbeth  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  there.  On  June  13,  1888,  a  pilgrimage  to  lona  was 
organized  to  commemorate  ^he  fact  of  St.  Columba's  canonical 
appointment  as  patron  saint  of  the  diocese  of  Argyle  and  the 
Isles,  and  among  the  five  hundred  pilgrims  were  many  women. 
The  name  I-colm-KUl  signifies  the  Island  of  Columba's  Cell. 

Another  account  says  it  was  to  the  above-mentioned  St. 
Oran's  rigid  celibacy  that  the  rule  against  women  was  estab- 
lished, by  which  they  were  forbidden  to  worship  in  his  chapel  or 
be  buried  in  his  churchyard.  Walter  Scott  refers  to  this  in  his 
ballad  of  "  Glenfinlas,  or  Lord  Ronald's  Coronach : " 

Or  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale.  .  . 

Will  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevaili 

A  similar  prohibition  existed  in  Lindisfame,  the  "Holy 
Isle,"  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  a  few  miles  south  of  Ber- 
wick; it  is  surrounded  by  water  at  high  tide,  but  at  low  tide 
the  sands  between  it  and  the  coast  many  be  easily  crossed  on  foot. 
Its  ruined  abbey  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  England;  it 
was  established  by  St.  Aidan,  who  founded  the  church  in  North- 
umbria  in  635  at  the  request  of  King  Oswald,  and  who  made 
Lindisfame  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  see  of  Durham.  It  is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  St.  Cuthbert's  labors.  He  was  a  shepherd 
who  was  induced  by  a  vision  to  enter  the  priesthood.  After 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  still  half-savage  people  on  the  main- 
land, he  lived  eight  years  as  a  hermit  on  the  barren  islet  of 
Fame,  which  he  cultivated,  living  in  a  cabin  with  a  wide  trench 
around  it  to  separate  him  from  visitors.  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Hexham,  and  afterward  of  Lindisfame,  remaining  at  the  latter 
place  two  years;  feeling  his  health  fail,  he  retired  to  Fame 
once  more,  where  he  died  in  687.  He  was  buried  in  Lindisfame, 
whose  soil  was  thought  so  sacred  that  the  bodies  of  many  Border 
chiefs  were  carried  there  for  burial.  When  the  island  was  rav- 
aged by  the  Danes,  the  monks  fled,  taking  with  them  the  body 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  which,  after  long  wanderings,  was  at  last  placed 
in  a  shrine  of  Durham  Cathedral,  where  it  worked  miracles,  and 
over  it  was  hung  a  cloth  used  bv  him  in  celebrating  mass,  which, 
if  carried  as  a  banner,  always  insured  victory.  But  the  shrine 
was  demolished  in  the  Reformation,  the  body  buried  under  the 
pavement,  and  the  banner  burned  by  Calvin's  sister. 

Scott  has  chosen  Lindisfame  as  the  site  of  the  nunnery  in 
"Marmion,"  but  he  himself  says  this  is  entirely  fictitious,  for 
St.  Cuthbert  detested  all  women,  on  account  of  "  a  slippery  trick 
played  on  him  by  an  Irish  princess."  A  cross  of  blue  TOaxV.\<i 
was  placed  in  the  pavement  of  his  Durham  8hT\T\e,\>evoTv^"«Vcv^ 
no  female  might  set  foot  without  being  subjected  \o  \\««.T3  'C^ss^" 
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is  now  entirely  (lisrejrarded,  even  1 
Tlje  Celtic  clergy  seem  to  have 
to  women.    During  the  building  o: 
of  St.  Augustine  in  Ireland,  bells 
and  angelic  music  accompanied  tl: 
to  draw  water  from  the  well,  and 
and  the  work  could  not  proceed, 
choose  another  site,  around  w^hicli  t 
any  woman  to  step  inside;  the  bt 
and  the  building  was  soon  comple 
ballad  founded  on  one  of  the  man^ 
whose  rock  bed  is  still  shown  in  V 

By   that  lake  whose 
Skylark  never  warble 

St.  Kevin  hid  himself  from  his 
who  followed  liim  to  the  solitudes; 
rock  into  the  waters  beneath,  and  e 

ller  ghost  was  scon 
Smiling  o'er  the  fata 

St.  Kevin's  hermitage,  however, 
island. 

Other  instances  of  islands  forbi' 
tioned.  K.  E.  Bourne  in  an  account 
'*  The  law  allowed  no  women  or  h 
John  l{evnols  went  to  live  on  Hog  ] 
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the  northern  shore,  whose  height  is  estimated  at  one  thousand 
feet  and  whicli  in  the  distance  looks  like  a  church-spire.  The 
village  belongs  to  Brazil,  and  is  used  as  a  penal  colony.  Upon 
it  are  a  prison  where  the  convicts  are  confined  every  night  after 
the  day's  liberty,  a  fort,  citadel,  hospital,  chapel,  and  governor's 
house.  Flour  and  other  provisions  are  sent  from  Brazil,  l)ut  the 
supplies  are  at  times  deficient.  The  principal  employment  of 
the  inhabitants  is  fishing,  but  they  are  extremely  indolent  and 
suffer  the  rich  soil  to  go  untilled.  No  women  are  allowed  to 
live  on  the  island,  no  one  is  permitted  to  own  a  boat,  and  all 
intercourse  witli  shipping  is  strictly  regulated.  The  island  has 
l)een  held  successively  by  Portugal,  Holland,  France,  and  Brazil, 
and  has  been  used  for  centuries  as  a  place  of  exile  and  imprison- 
ment for  male  convicts. 

Marco  Polo  says,  in  his  "  Travels,"  that  "  Distant  from 
Kesneacoran  about  five  hundred  miles  toward  the  south,  in  the 
ocean  are  two  islands  about  thirty  miles  from  each  other;  one 
being  inhabited  by  men  without  the  company  of  women;  the  other 
by  women  without  the  company  of  men;  they  are  called  respec- 
tively the  Island  of  Males  and  the  Island  of  Females.''  The 
exact  location  of  these  islands  is  doubtful ;  they  have  been 
thought  identical  with  the  islands  called  "  Les  deux  Freres" 
and  "  Abd-al-Curia  "  near  Socotra,  but  these  are  too  small  to  be 
inhabited,  and  too  near  the  Red  Sea  to  correspond  with  those 
described  by  Marco  Polo.  !More  probably  the  "  Island  of 
Females  "  is  identical  with  Minicoy,  an  islet  five  miles  square, 
lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Ijaccadive  and  Maldive 
groups  about  250  miles  west  of  the  southern  point  of  Hindostan. 

Here,  according  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  women  are 
the  controlling  power.  They  own  the  houses  and  assume  the 
headship  of  the  family;  they  are  organized  into  associations  for 
the  public  good  separately  from  the  men,  and  take  the  lead  in 
almost  everything  save  navigation. 

The  men  remain  on  the  island  for  only  three  or  four  months 
of  each  year.  This  corresponds  fairly  well  with  Marco  Polo's 
account.  As  to  the  Island  of  Males,  Blackwood  suggests,  that,  as 
the  men  of  Minicoy  were  absent  for  six  or  seven  months  on  trad- 
ing voyages  every  year,  the  hearsay  report  of  this  long  absence 
got  confused  into  the  account  of  their  occupying  a  separate  island 
during  the  period.  Between  other  particulars  of  Jfesser  Marco's 
description — which  the  writer  examines  in  detail — and  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  he  finds  less  discrepancy,  a^xtA  cows\^tT5.  "Okb^. 
ma  the  whole  the  balance  of  probability  incVAT\o*  \.rv  V\\c  N\evi  "OcvaS^. 
Minicoy  is  the  long  unidentified.  "  Island  ol  Womevk." 
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"O  Father!  send  not  he 
Through  wintry  winds 
I  come  with  humble  h 
Thy  morn  and  evening 
Nor  mine  the  feet,  oh! 
The  brightness  of  thy 

The  lady's  prayer  Sent 
The  winds  blew  fresh,  t 
But  legends  hint  that  1 
Till  morning's  light  de! 
And  given  the  saint  on 
She  ne'er  had  left  his 

In  a  note  to  these  verses,  Moo 
of  St.  Senanus  is  in  an  old  Kilkeu 
torum  HibernicF,"  p.  610,  is  the 
island  of  Scattcry,  where  he  resolvei 
This  rule  was  not  hrokcn  even  foi 
whom  an  angel  had  taken  to  the  is 
introducing  her  to  Senanus.    The  n 

"  Cui  Praesul,  quid 
Commune  est  cum 
Nee  te  nee  ullam 
Adroittemus  in  im 

Wooden  Clock.    The  story  of 
wooden  clocks  may  bo  told  somewh; 
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njMNiUi,  IJttfhfielil  County.  Want  |>res««]  ?o  hard  in  tlic  hom* 
tbiit  tl»c  wife  hy  urjjcnt  entreaty  of  her  friends,  had  about  nindo 
up  hrr  mind  tit  return  In  lier  imronts'  liome,  when  the  fruit»  of 
Eir*  whittliii;!  and  sawing  materialized  in  tiie  first  womlen  clock 
rver  m—\r  in  Amer  ca.  It  was  readily  »sold  in  a  neijfhbor  for  $.'J0, 
■nd  jMiid  for  in  jMirk.  flour.  |iotatocs,  other  family  nccoasitini, 
■nd  a  liftli'  money  wiili  wbioli  Eli  lioujiht  to<ds  to  fncilitatc  hi« 
worV  in  further  |)roseeution  of  ch)ck-niaking. 

.\nd  nu«  fortune  sniilwl  u|)oij  Terrj*.  During  the  winter 
be  would  «it  cutting  out  with  a  saw  and  jack-knife  the  workd  for 
t%rfnt.>-five  e!«Kks,  llie  \illage  cnrp^-nter  making  tall  ciisM's  for 
them.  The  works  were  usually  di,s|H>8ed  nf  for  $25.  the  ease  for 
$15,  Trrry  taking  a  trip  afoot  through  the  adjacent  country  aa 
Mioa  a*  liumnier  set  in. 

In  1^*7  he  purchased  an  old  mill,  which  he  fitted  up  fur  the 
purpoae  of  turning  out  clocks  hy  machinery.  At  this  time  a 
Bomber  of  uwu  in  Watorhury  formed  u  company  and  made  a 
contract  with  him.  They  were  to  furnish  the  capital  and  he 
wtM  to  raakc  the  movements.  The  finst  HOO  cliK-ks  ever  started 
br  madiioerj  in  one  batch  wore  made  hy  Terry  at  his  factory  iu 
t&*  old  mill  in  1808.  This  waa  a  larger  number  than  had  ever 
before*  bet>n  begun  at  onr  time  in  any  pjactr  in  Ilic  world.    In  1810 

fuld  nut  htK  bu^incM  to  Seth  Thomas  and  SihiH  lloadley.  his 
iivipat  workmen,  who  enter*'*!  into  partnership,  and  two  yenr» 
<d  the  factory  to  Thomar<toii.  Mennwhile  Terry,  withi 
id  fnmi!y,  founded  another  Connecticut  town,  wliii-h' 
he  naniH  Terryville,  and  here  lie  dieil  at  the  age  of  eighty,  leav- 
ing  a  large  family  of  sons  and  a  nundxT  of  grandsons,  who  bc- 
tvren  Ihiin  coDtrollwl  nearly  all  tho  wealth  of  the  place,  investeil 
in  largv  inanufactoricj^  for  chx-ks  and  lockit.  It  is  a  oingular 
tact  thjit  not  one  Terry  in  now  left  in  tliat  region,  and  all  their 
intrivsta  and  invent menlH  are  scattered  or  gone  into  other  hands. 

World's  Championship.  The.  first  otlieinl  "  World'* 
CbtrapioB-'  ''S  of  haBe-lmll  gamoa  was  playetl  in  1S81  be- 

tvcra  the  i'  < v  teatik  and  the  Metropolitans.     Tlie  former 

had  rtrrieJ  off  the  .Vational  I^'ague  pennant  by  winning  tM  out 
of  110  games.  Tho  Melroi>oIit«ni» — New  York's  rcprescntativea 
in  the  American  ;V«*otirtiion — had  lH»en  cijually  auct^-jwful  in 
ovrrtoppiog  all  their  fellow-rlubs.  To  wind  up  the  bafc-ball 
naaon  ■  »erU^  of  gamr'«,  liext  tltnr  out  of  live,  wnx  nrranKrwIi 
between  IIm-w  leader*  resi)ectively  of  the  I.,eagii" 
tioD.  Only  thni*  ganuii  wer**  plave*!.  at  1 
Svcrnrv  and  the  fit  ill  mort>  famou^i  Kadbourne  in  tlu*  int%,  won 
tWoi  fl)l.  The  K-orv*  were  (J  to  (».  3  to  \.  &M  \\  Vv>  ^.  "XV* 
took  p/»ce  ia  A'ew  York  City,  beg\nn\u%  CV!\«A«t  V».   W 
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»w.o  iiiiic  uiiiv  o  games  were  nee 
Chicago's  2. 

In  1887  St.  Louis  and  Detroi 
$42,000.     The  games  were  playe( 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  Ne 
ington,  and  Baltimore.     Detroit 
The  series  started  in  St.  Louis  o 
Detroit  on  October  26.    The  gan 
Detroit  in  13  innings  by  a  score  c 
St.  Tvouis  was  still  one  of  the  cont 
of  10  to  New  York.    The  receipts 
One  game  at  St.  T^ouis  brought  in  < 

The  Giants  repeated  the  fo 
opponent  in  the  post-season  series 
a  member  of  the  American  Ass 
played,  which  resulted  in  another 
figures  lH?ing  si.x  victories  against 
ceipts  for  this  scries  were  $23,028. 

In  1890  Brooklyn  joined  the  N 
the  pennant,  was  pitted  against  1 
Association.  The  result  was  anotl 
three  games  and  playing  one  tie: 

In  1891  no  series  was  played. 

In  1892  Boston  and  Cleveland 
won  five.    The  other  srame  was  tied 
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Frank  Selee's  Boston  team  beat  out  the  "  Orioles,"  but  lost  in 
the  Temple  cup  series,  capturing  but  one  of  five  games.  This 
series  was  the  last  for  the  Temple  cup,  and  during  the  five 
seasons  from  1898  to  1902  no  world's  championship  games  were 
played. 

In  1900  the  American  League  had  come  into  existence,  and 
in  1903  a  world's  series,  the  best  five  out  of  nine,  was  arranged 
between  Boston  and  Pittsburg,  champions  of  their  respective 
leagues.  After  dropping  three  of  the  first  four  games  played, 
Boston  won  four  straight  and  brouglit  the  title  of  world's 
champions  to  the  American  League.  The  series  began  on 
October  1  and  the  total  receipts  were  over  $50,000.  Next  year 
Boston  repeated  in  the  American  League,  and  New  York  won 
in  the  National.  No  series  was  played,  as  the  Giants'  owner 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  a  series. 

Before  the  season  of  1905  opened  the  National  Commission 
i.ssued  a  ruling  making  it  compulsory  for  the  pennant  winners 
of  the  two  leagues  to  come  together  in  a  series  of  seven  games 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  first  clash  under  the  new  rule  was  in  1905,  when  the 
Giants  took  four  out  of  five  from  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
and  brought  the  honors  back  to  the  National  League.  Christy 
Mathewson  established  his  fame  as  the  greatest  pitcher  to  date 
by  winning  three  of  New  York's  four  victories.  Every  game 
in  this  series  was  a  shut-out.  The  attendance  was  91,723  and 
the  total  receipts  $68,435. 

In  1906  the  title  changed  leagues  again,  going  to  the  Chicago 
White  Sox,  who  won  four  out  of  six  games  from  the  Chicago 
Cubs. 

The  attendance  at  this  series  was  99,8-45,  a  remarkable  figure 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  all  the  games  were  played  in 
Chicago.     The  total  receipts  were  $106,550. 

In  1907  the  National  I^eague  again  triumphed.  Chicago 
and  Detroit  clashed  for  the  first  time.  The  Detroits  should 
have  won  the  first  game,  which  was  tied  up  on  an  error  and 
finally  called  after  the  13th  inning,  with  the  score  standing 
3  to  3.  The  Cubs  won  the  next  four  games.  The  attendance 
was  78,068  and  the  treasurer  had  $101,728.50  to  divide  among 
those  entitled  to  share. 

In  1908  the  same  clubs  came  together  again  for  the  world's 
championship,  and  again  Chicago  won  four  out  of  the  iive  games 
played. 

The  series  of  1909  between  Pittsburg  and  Detroit  was  the 
first  that  went  down  to  the  seventh  {:an\o  ^ot  *e.\X\«Tcv^x\H..  'CS>'fe 
'P'ittshiiT^  wlnninsr  four.     The   attendaivcc  Nvaa  Wb^XVo   ^"sA. 
the  receipts  $188,302.50. 
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us  that  every  star  is  a  sun,  with  j 
earth  revolving  around  it.  "  We  1* 
respects  each 'star  resembles  our  sui 
sun  with  an  intense  heat.  We  knc 
resembling  in  violence  those  taking 
be  continually  in  progress,  and  t 
accompanied  by  a  noise  and  tumu 
the  forms  of  uproar  known  upon 
silence." 

He  proceeds  to  describe  how  in  ; 
nitude  in  the  constellation  Norther: 
second  magnitude  star,  afterward  r 
and  how  in  187(}  a  similar  phenomei 
tion  Cygnus.  "  A  change  in  our  c 
affected  the  star  in  Cygnus,  or  tha 
Crown,  would  unquestionably  destrc 
face  of  this  earth ;  nor  could  any  cv 
the  other  planets  of  the  solar  syster 
Crowni  shone  out  with  more  than  ei 
lustre;  the  star  in  Cygnus  with 
thousand  tinu's  its  former  lustre,  a( 
est  possible  estimate  of  its  brightnt 
consider  that  it  may  have  been  v( 
our  sun  were  to  increase  tenfold 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  nearly  a 
tably  be  destroyed  on  this  earth. 

r«i<rJi+   anrvivp     nnd     iiitiSHihIv     a    ff-w 
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Gradually,  as  the  year  1000  approached,  all  Christendom 
became  perturbed  with  the  fear  that  the  millennial  would  suc- 
ceed where  the  centennial  had  failed.  The  rumor  spread  that 
Christ  was  to  appear  on  Mount  Zion.  Thither  flocked  an  im- 
mense army  to  meet  him,  after  having  first  surrendered  all  their 
earthly  belongings  to  the  church.  It  was  many  weeks  before 
normal  conditions  were  resumed. 

Stoeffler,  a  German  astronomer,  professor  at  Tubingen,  pre- 
dicted that  in  the  year  1533  the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  a 
second  deluge.  Believers  emulated  the  example  of  Noah.  A 
wealthy  Parisian  built  himself  a  raft,  which  he  stored  with  pro- 
visions to  last  six  months.  A  little  village  fifty  miles  from  any 
river  or  sea  devoted  all  the  common  funds  to  the  construction 
of  another  vessel. 

Finally  the  appointed  day  came.  At  seven  in  the  morning 
StoefiQer  began  preaching  his  last  sermon.  With  quite  unneces- 
sary particularity  he  advanced  twenty-two  arguments  to  show 
that  his  theory  was  true.  Then  came  the  hour  that  was  to  prove 
their  truth.    The  clock  struck. 

"  Lo !    It  comes,  it  comes !  "  cried  the  prophet. 

But  it  came  not.  The  people  still  held  their  breath  with 
awe.  StoelBer,  gazing  anxiously  through  the  church  door,  espied 
a  cloud,  and  shouted  eagerly: 

"  Behold,  it  cometh  from  the  clouds." 

Again  he  was  wrong.  At  last  the  people  ceased  their  lamen- 
tations. Their  fear  changed  into  anger.  The  prophet  was 
dragged  from  his  pulpit  and  soused  in  a  neighboring  duck-pond. 

The  appearance  of  any  unusual  portent  in  the  sky  has  always 
alarmed  the  superstitious, — as,  e.g.,  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
1654  and  the  advent  of  the  comet  in  1679. 

In  America  the  Millerite  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world 
stirred  up  an  unparalleled  sensation.  William  Miller  (1781- 
1849)  was  a  native  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Close  study  of 
the  Scriptures  convinced  him  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  their 
esoteric  moaning.  He  was  none  too  soon  in  the  field.  Only  a 
dozen  more  years,  he  found,  remained  before  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  warn  all  men  of  the 
coming  doom.  In  groves,  town-halls,  and  school-houses  through- 
out the  country  he  thundered  out  the  tidings  of  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ.  Multitudes  were  converted  and  enrolled  them- 
selves among  his  disciples.  They  called  themselves  Second  Ad- 
rentistfl.  The  mob  knew  them  best  as  Millerite?.  It  was  in 
ifaspachusetts  that  the  good  old  gentleman's  venerable  as^tct 
failed  to  restrain  the  rotten  egg, — an  all-too-iaTrvWwT  \ewvw^<i\ 
of  xmpopularity  in  those  days, — for  he  was  TuoVsbe^  ^-KWv  tov^w^V^* 
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in  Newbiin  [xirt  in  ilay,  184',?.  A  month  later  we  find  hira  hold- 
\uii  fnrlh  nt  llic  first  Si'fond  Atlvunt  eamj-meeti'ig  held  at  Ea^ton, 
Xfu*  Hiniiii^li  I'l',  Ajii()Ji<;  tlie  audience,  a  ciirioiis  an«l  interested 
s|K'L't)itor,  was  Julin  G.  Whittier.  He  has  described  the  scene  in 
liis  jiHirnfll;  "The  white  circle  of  tents;  tho  dim  wood  arches; 
ilu*  upturned  earru^t  faces;  the  loud  voices  of  the  speakers,  bur- 
d(  nrrl  with  IIk-  invful  ssymboUc  lanjruaore  of  the  Bible;  tho  smoke 
frffiri  i1r>  fires,  ri^iug  like  incenee  from  forest  altars,  and  s«s- 
]K'ii;\'d  from  the  fnuit  of  the  nide  pulpit  a  canvas  sheet  whcrenn 
iviTi'  di'pirti'd  till'  wtjiider^j  of  the  Apociilyptlc  vision:  the  beast«, 
Mie  <lruironfi,  the  warlet  woman  seen  hj*  the  aeer  of  Patmos^ 
Orir-ntiil  types  and  fipiires  and  mysiie  symhols,  translatcid  into 
sfnriii;!  Yiuilcce  realities,  and  exhibited  ^ilce  the  beasts  of  a  travel- 
ling menagerie." 

On  M;ii'rli  14,  1844,  Father  Miller  closed  the  diary  of  hi.« 
publie  liiiiiir.*,  lielseviug  that  he  would  never  have  to  open  it  again. 
lie  reikuned  u]i  that  he  had  delivered  3200  lectures  since  1833. 
The  "Iniriiing  ilay  "  was  at  hand.  But  ilarch  went  out  in  ite 
umal  Imiiti-like.  wisy,  and  April  came  and  passed  and  saw  not  the 
lienveris  iii  comniotion.  When  May  arrived,  the  poor  o^d  man 
wMi^  heiinl  L'u]ifi'Si*inr;  his  error  and  Acknowledging  his  disappoijit- 
uient.  Init  nut  Imf  unbelief.  October  would  yet  witness  the  ful- 
lihm^nl  i>f  proplu^ey;  "The  Tjord  will  certainly  leave  the  mercy- 
sent  rm  the  13th  and  appear  visibly  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  on 
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horn,  he  cried  out  the  terrifying  message  that  his  fellow-citizens 
must  prepare  for  the  worst. 

Men,  women  and  children  tumbled  out  of  bed  into  the  open, 
and  Father  KristofEsky,  the  old  village  pastor,  after  scanning 
the  firmament,  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end.  He  comforted  his  flock  and  exhorted  all  to 
await  their  fate  with  resignation.  It  was,  he  said,  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours  now. 

The  people  were  somewhat  pacified,  and  with  one  accord  de- 
cided that  they  might  as  well  finish  off  what  food  and  drink  they 
possessed.  Accordingly  great  fires  were  lit  on  the  square  front- 
ing the  church  and  a  feasting  began.  A  few  lamented,  others 
prayed,  but  the  vast  majority  were  intent  on  having  a  good  time 
while  it  lasted. 

As  the  dread  moment  approached,  the  revelry  became  an 
orgy;  all  prudence  was  thrown  to  the  winds;  the  fiery  wine  of 
the  country  did  the  rest,  and  soon  there  was  not  a  sober  head 
among  them.  They  sang  and  danced  till  they  dropped  and  slept 
where  tliey  lay. 

The  sleepers  awoke  in  bright  sunshine,  and,  finding  the  old 
world  still  rolling  on  as  usual,  they  unanimously  cursed  the 
comet  for  giving  them  a  false  scare,  especially  when  they  realized 
that  their  larders  and  cellars  were  empty. 

I^ee  T.  Spangler,  a  grocer  in  York,  Penna.,  had  been  troubled 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  almost  from  his  cradle.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  trance  that  the  world  would 
perish  in  fire  and  smoke  in  October,  1908.  He  waited  till  his 
maturity  before  delivering  the  message  to  his  neighbors.  He- 
decided  that  Nyack,  in  New  York,  would  be  the  best  place  from 
which  to  witness  the  cataclysm.  I^eaving  his  wife  behind  him, 
he  transported  himself  thither,  with  his  chief  priestess  and  a 
crowd  of  believers.  The  night  before  the  expected  crash  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  priestess,  told  her  that  he  had  an  appointment 
with  the  Lord,  and  disappeared.  On  the  morrow  priestess  and 
disciples,  all  decked  in  white,  held  solemn  preparatory  service;; 
in  the  cemetery.  The  priestess  told  how  Prophet  Spangler  in 
the  second  verse  of  tlie  sixth  chapter  of  Kevelations  had  found 
a  distinct  reference  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  ridden  a 
white  horse  up  San  Juan  Hill,  had  conquered  and  been  crowned. 
Therefore,  it  was  perfectly  plain  tiiat  the  end  of  the  world  would 
arrive  before  nightfall.  But  twilight  came  and  then  dark,  and 
the  night  grew  colder  and  colder  and  the  dampened  enthusiasts 
returned  to  their  quarters.  As  to  the  prophet,  he  was  subse- 
quently discovered  living  quietly  at  home  with  Kva  mlft  wA^ca.- 
pensing  butter  and  eggs  as  of  yore. 
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month. 

The  inhabitants  of  Yezd  \vh 
(luring  their  lives  number,  perha 
bulk  of  these  have  not  extended 
Shiraz  or  Kirman  in  the  one  direc 
Yet  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousi 
home.  For  ninety-nint-  out  of  ev 
outside  world  has  not  merely  no 
existence. 

Yezd  is  a  city  made  almost  e 
the  houses  built  of  this  materia 
firepans,  the  barrels;  for  grain, 
receptacles,  even  the  beds,  are 
rough  form  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
mostly  mud,  are  dispUiyid  on  tie; 
a  mud  room  behind.  The  bakers' 
very  doors.  Mud  is  cooked  in  a  ' 
enjoyed  by  many  of  tiu-  inhabitan 

Young  Men's  Christian  Ass< 
its  initials  Y'.M.C.A. ),  an  organi; 
work  among  young  men  which  h; 
civilized  world. 

During  early  manhood  Georg 
employed  in  a  London  dry-goods  st 
cock.    He  roomed  in  the  store  buili 
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years  was  treasurer  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  was  the  leading  spirit  from 
the  beginning.  Until  the  day  of  his  death  he  remained  in  the 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  junior  assistant  at  the  time 
he  started  the  first  Association.  Even  to  the  last,  when  he  was 
a  rich  merchant,  his  interest  in  the  Association  was  of  the  same 
sort  as  that  which  had  led  him,  when  a  young  man  rt-coiving  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  give  a  third  of  his  income  to 
the  Association.  On  the  occasion  of  tlie  jubilee  of  the  Y.M.O.A., 
George  Williams  was  knighted.  "  As  the  accolade  of  no  earthly 
sovereign  could  add  to  the  knightliness  of  Geojge  Williams,'' 
said  an  obitnary  published  in  the  Cleveland  Plaindenler,  "  the 
world  will  prefer  to  remember  him,  now  that  his  useful  active 
career  has  closed,  without  his  title.  At  heart  he  was  always  n 
commoner— one  of  the  greatest  that  England  ever  has  produced." 

Williams's  idea  made  no  pretence  to  originality.  Similar 
associations  had  been  in  existence  in  Scotland  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  In  1824  David  Naismith  started  the  Glasgow  Young  Jkfen's 
Society  for  Beligious  Improvement,  a  movement  which  spread 
to  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  America. 
Later  Naismith's  Society  assumed  the  name  of  the  Glasgow 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

American  branches  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  were  organized  in  De- 
cember, 1851,  at  Montreal  and  at  Boston,  both  as  a  result  of  in- 
formation received  concerning  the  London  Society.  P^orty  more 
were  formed  within  three  years.  The  first  international  conven- 
tion was  held  June  7,  1854,  at  Buffalo.  X.  Y.  The  first  world's 
conference  meeting,  in  Paris  in  1855,  formulated  a  basis  that 
has  since  been  universally  adopted.  At  the  eighth  conference, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1878,  a  "  Central  International  Commit- 
tee" was  established,  consisting  of  rei)resentatives  from  the 
affiliating  national  organizations,  and  with  a  quorum  resident  in 
Geneva, 

Ys  or  Is.  Most  famous  of  all  tlie  sunken  cities  (</.i'.)  of 
history  and  legend  is  the  City  of  Ys  or  Is,  in  Brittany,  which  has 
been  celebrated  in  verse  by  Villemarque  and  Brizeu.x,  and  more 
ilaborately  in  prose  by  Emile  Souvestre  in  his  Foyer  Breton. 
The  leading  incidents  may  be  summarized  thus: 

In  the  fifth  century  King  Gradlon,  or  Grallon,  ruled  over 
("ornouailles;  he  was  brother  of  one  of  the  early  British  kings, 
and  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  hermit  St.  Corentin. 
The  king  once  lost  his  way  while  hunting  (about  -lOo),  and 
lagged  shelter  from  the  hermit,  who  fed  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants bountifully  from  a^single  slice  of  earp,  the  cat^  TtK\«i\w\Vw^ 
Avholp  fuiA  alive.  The  king  was  so  impTe«s.et\  \)\  Wve  wvw^vV.  'Ovxa^. 
hr  >:are  Corentin  dominion  over  the  neighWnww  cwvwVtn^wsA 
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her  paramour  begged  her  to  ol)tain 
locked  the  great  sluice-gates  in  the 
always  wore  around  his  neck.  Dalm 
from  Gradlon  while  he  slept.  Eit 
the  gates  in  idle  folly,  the  waters  r 
town.  Gradlon  was  awakened  by  a 
flee;  he  mounted  his  horse  and  tool 
loved  in  spite  of  her  crimes,  but  tl 
the  voice  called  to  him  to  cast  a' 
Dahut  fell  into  the  billows  and  w« 
escaped.  The  waves  stopped  their  < 
Dahut  perished,  but  the  city  was  1 
lished  his  court  at  Kemper,  now  (j 
nouailles. 

The  city  of  Ys  is  said  to  have  st 
Douarnenez,  between  the  Baie  dcs  ' 
little  west  of  Quimper.  The  pier  f 
of  rock  called  the  Canimer,  has  at 
tions  of  Ys,  which  reach  beyond  the 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  shore  great  st 
**  Mogueru  Guer-a-Ys."  or  "  the  wf 
neath  the  water,  and  visii)lo  at  low  ■ 
which  were  once  part  of  the  buildin 
was  originally  called  Poul  Dahut,  ai 
cess  and  her  last  paramour  flutter 
Many  spots  in  the  region  are  coiisii 
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